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yW. //■] JULY, 1806. ^ [A* /, 

• ’ ■ - .... 

Art. L An Account of tk^L fc and iFrin^s of Jaynes B aVu^ 
LL*D. late Professor of'lAoral PhiosiMy oni lo^ie in tU 
Manschal CoHeoe and University of A^'erc^ntimluckiiqi man) of 
his Onginal Letters^ B\ Sif Willi \m E'', of Pdshgo^Bo) 

one of the Executors of JDr. Beattie. 2 voh, j^’o. vA 12 a , id, 
EdxnhuTglu Consuble. Loifi|man & Co. Lo tuoiu 1806. 


WE are by no means admuers^of tlMt mrtnyrc biography 
which some authors, fiom a dclicacv which arp ais to uf las- 
tidious and opposed •to the practical ends at this species of 
composition, have applauded, and sancuonc'^hy tl.eir example. 
We are, theridore, wis’d-nl^aslfl^to hnd that tlic resp -rrahle au- 
thor whose work we havcv^now before 11 s, his allowid him'.^lf 
an ample scope in the execution of his task, and * a* deemed the 
character and lahouis of the man whose hfe he li\d i^nrtci I 
* to write not unwoitliy of the most complete ill isti it - >n. it is 
truly a vulgar notion that the Ims of wauims and 
alorie, because thJn actions are glaring, and pub’ic, dt.sfise m»- 
nutcly to be recoMfd. There are possibly few tiains o' jliioii 
which depend upon more commog and obvious spiuigs in Miunan 
nature, and from the minute ispcord of which less HHuiution is 
to be derived, than the public acts of great public mcm B tin all 
situations human nature is a subject so intercstir'T, thi^an at* 
count of the life of the meanest man in the woild, I'^il entered 
deep rtiough into the subject, and enabled us to peiceive clearly* 
both what the man was, and how he became so, would d)e in a 
high degree productive both of inteicst and instiucfion. We 
never, therefore, bear with approbation the rem that the hfc 
of a mere hteiaiy man is betfren of iiKidenr, 'aiad ihpurc 
supplies but few materials to his biographci. If u is bar^ci? in 
outward events, it is fertile in inward. It abounds in mental 
initidents. It is in these th^ ikerary man may b** said to live; 
and shese it i'/he businecs of the ^biographer to ict'brd. ItTi* 
true these eyents being in a gr^at mcasiiie bidden and private, 
it is no ea#y task to discover and 4**5pl*y them. But th;; L o- 
grapher is not left without resdhrccs ^hich aie of more iinpoi- 
tance than biagrapheis in general secm*lo apprehend. In a 
ntan*s letters to his confidential friends naturally touches 
upon all the more important objeds which occupy lus thtuglits, 
SjiRl^S-VoL, II, B 
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records tlip ;mprc-*'Rif^s they makfe upon hun, and describes Hie 
views wHch Micy open to his mind. In the un- 

restrained* conversations which he hold& with his friends, be not 
only d^plays his temper ani^many. trait 5 ^of his moral charac- 
ter; but<^ discovers tfc natiAie^of his thoughts, the objects on 
which they most readily and naturally turn, his habits of asso- 
ciation, his quickness or slowness of apprehension, and almost 
every* other paiiicuUr of his®^intellcctuaJ character. Avery 
remarkable instance ^f what may b^jrawn from a man’s con- 
versation ‘d’or the illustration of his* life is found in Boswell’s 
account of^JohnsoiY' which, in spite of the pdlculc with which 
it is sometimes mci(tioned, and in sgiie of the great errors in 
judgment with which it is written, is a most interesting book ; 
and we heartily wish we bad iv^^re of our best authors equally 
well delineated. We have several examples of the important 
aids 5vbich may be derived from a man’s letters in pourtraying 
bis character- The account of the poet Gray by Mr. Mason, 
in which his own jctteis are made in agr^at measure the record 
of his life, and that Cowpcf|by Mr. Hayley, have been re- 
ceived with great approbation; an^iiiiVe yiclcffed the public 
more satisfactory information in refard to those two favourite 
poets than we have concerning the greater part of our distin- 
guished aulliors- < These writers have abundantly shewn that 
though much discretion and judgment is requisite in presenting 
a great chaiacter to tl»e public Uirough the rrediiim of his most 
unrcser\i."d coininunications, innumerable ad'^ antages attend the 
pciformance when managed well; and tKat philosophy and 
good taste inay‘'be equally coi.sulted by it. 

No man is at all times great? The man of the higlicst en- 
dowments does many things like the man of the lowest. Even 
in thoic respects in which he excels, even in his thouglits and 
expressions, he has many iniervalsof remission and cjt' eiessncss, 
when jie both speaks and wiites like those wlio arc greatly his 
inferiors. The truly enlightened judge af his conduct is qua- 
lified to make the proper allo>vancc for these inequalities, and 
estimates the powers of the tnari not by his worst but his best 
exevtionsU Tht world at large, however, is incapable of this 
rational decision. Whenever it finds a great inarT acting and 
ijliinking like a little man, it marks him down as a little man im- 
laaediately^ ^t has b^en rcmarkevl that no iTian«ppcars great'to 
his valet de chambie. It ffiiay be added that iV is only^o his 
valet de charnbre that a great man does not appeat; great. A ’ 
matf of more understam^Ag wquld not mlsinterpret*those occa- 
sions of re^nissioii when the powers /)f the great man are not 
exerted. He would know that still he was abfe to exert them, 
and \^hen tlie acC(Aio[\ required would certainly do so. It is 
for this reason, probably, that Swift w^as accustomed to say, he 
felt 110 cQncoiiitfin writing a letter, however careless, to a man 
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of setnsfe, but was always at pains to write v#nii corr/cily, whctt 
ad^ssin^ himself to a fool 

* This circumstance appears i|s to lay ^^o^pher under 
his chief difficulty in availing b'P^c unreeerifpd com- 

munications of the man^he describes.^ Were mankind in ge- 
neral wise the selectioh* lyould be^a fnataer^of little liicet)*; but 
as a great propurtion of them consider it chough* to havS seen a 
man little once to think his whole character of that sta^pp^ it 
imposes upon the biographer a very delicate task. It would be 
highly improper to represent the character under his considera- 
tion in a more unfavouuMe light than it deserved. But il 
many of the occurrences he might relate viould certaMy give 
occasion to injurious and unmerited conclusTpns by th8 ordinary 
pait of mankind, it would Jbe injustice not to suppress thetn« 
jflis business is to communicate an accurate idea of the cha- 
racter as it really was ; and the law of history is violated when 
a false idea is imparted, whether it be conveyed by the recital 
of real or of pretended facts. * • 

But as the biographer has a duty to perform to the man 
whose life he propos^ fo record, he has a dutyaio less sacred ta 
perform to the public. It seena^to be the general notion of 
biographei s that^heir p^ip^i^usincss is panegyric. They strain 
to exalt the subject ot their delineations, as if they were writing 
an epic poem, or a funeral orltion. For this pin pose they often 
suppress,' not only those incidents* from whicif unjust conclu- 
*Sion^ might be foiiiUd, but such incidents* as arc of real impor- 
tance to unfold the ^aracter which is the subject of the history. 
As the man is to bt,Jj(lrawn larger than the life, whatever^ would 
recall our thoughts ti/liis real dimensions must be withcld from 
sight. He must not have a shoe thrust upon Ifis foot wliich 
evidently will not contain it, bc^*au»e it is the size the man ac- 
tually wore. But thiia is an infidelity woithy of hardly lc.sa‘ 
condemnation than the Former. I'he biographer stands iCqually 
related to tl^ personage whuin he describes, and to the public 
for who?? use he describes him* As bv his duty to the one be is 
required to make his picture not less fair than the original, so 
by his duty to the other he is forbidden to embcllisb beyond if. 
Biography is history. This ought Mcdfastly to be kept«i^ view; 
and that exactness of reprcsentaiiorr is us consummation arid, 
perfection. * * 

I he world seems to he justly impressed with a sense of the 
high*irnportaiice^f bitjgiaphy and it is, indeed, liar ly 
calculated to be« vehicle of the most useful kind of instrucf 
tion. It is day book, as it \#ere, of human experien<;e ; 
from which ifie ledger of phllosopiiy nilj^ht be filled with majpy 
a rich account. But consuiering both its utifity and m attrac- 
tifiris It is wondertfi! that it has been so little the subject of cn- 
>Jbvvherc has it undergoii(t a proper iavcstigati^jii. 

p 2 
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nor have a^y rules *been laid Aown for lU composition.** Our 
ideas with regard toV^re, in general, therefore, excccdinely^ 
vague; the wiittJ>sbrocecd ii\ ^reat measure at random ; and' 
almost c^erjt fresh Wography which we receive is a 

d I flerent species of coqhpusition trom^ll that pieceded it. In 
collecting and recortling fitets, of wl^f^importance is it to be 
provided wifti *a vieifr of tlfe principal points to which our in- 
quiriCjS ought to be diiectcd ? How much more valuable are the 
reports w’hich have been communicated to the Board of Agri- 
culture on the state of cultivation in tl»e different counties of 
the kingdom in con^quence of thali^cheme or schedule which 
was proposed to thji writers to fill up? How much more com* 
plete wer\: the sty istical accounts of the different parishes in 
Scotland on account of the list of (piestions circulated to direct 
the inquiries of the clergymen, than if they had been left each 
man to follow his own judgment, and omit or include whatever 
he thought proper? These instances are sufficient to illustrate 
our^meaning, when we speak of the want of rules to direct the 
biographer. A man of great endowments is independent of 
rules. But in so wide a sea, a chart toUhect the course of the 
ordinary voyager would be |iimatter of the utmost utility. It 
would ensure us an instructive bo/SJ^fom the!hand of even an 
inferior faiographei. 

These obscivations may have Some tendency to deliver this 
branch of history from that'ovei sight with which it has gene- 
rally been treated by those whose business it/5s to lay down rules 
for the diffcient species of composition and may draw to it 
the attention ot some pliilosophual mind whom a system of 
truly instructive lulcs may be piovidcd. 

In regard ti) the early paft ot Dr. Beattie’s life Sir William 
Forbes is liable to the same Abjection whiili we stated in the 
.last Number of the Liteiaiy Journal agnnst the biogiapher of 
As to the importance of minute information in legard 
to the early pait ot life wc must aJd nothing to wfsat we there 
additced. But we regret that Sir William Foibes, wliose ideas 
of tlie importance of education are so high, did not Inquire a 
little m>re ^mutely into the education ot Beattie, and the pro- 
gress of diis mind from intarjev to matiiuty. We are awaie of 
rthe d’tfrcuky of collectimg authentic informrtion on a subject 
oPthis sort, at such a distance of time. But the value c.f the ^ 
acquisition is worth a little ti cubic; and wc know that much 
more /;?ig^it ha\c*l)ccn leamt'd concerningithe early ) ears of 
Beattie. There aie notsa few individuals yetVhve to whom lie 
wgs intimately known at tkat period. From tfican facts niiglit 
h^ve been obtained, ^hf^hicfi would, in all prcAabihty, have 
tlirown considerable light on his progress, and the circinnstances 
bv which his mind was gradually trained that^ excellence 
wiurh in time it (lisolaved. 
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l^r William hurries on with wonderfuj^apidirjf through the 
preceding stages of Beattie's Inb^hom seW^^o colleffc, from 
college to the humble sitiJation OT^he parfsh fthool of 

Fordoun, and thence toi]»t of a masty iti the grammar school of 
Aberdeen, till at last he rwscs htm^to^th^oflice of a^profe%or in 
Manschal college of that place. It thus appibars tfiat in regard to 
one half of his life, and that by far the most important halfj^ that 
during which his intellectual and moral habits were formed, we 
receive hardly any iirtormation uom his biographer. If any 
one will read that most interesting accountY)i Uic early part of 
the life of Franklin, written by himself, hij details codceioing 
his parents, his brotheis, his companions, hi*', employments, we 
think he can hardly fail tc« be struck with the importance of 
those delineations; and to see the magnitude of the defect 
which we here describe. It may be said that no man can de- 
lineate the early yeais of another man so well as his own. But 
is It any reason, because we can Only do a thing impeifeotly, 
not to do it as well as we can? With this exception, which is 
tiuly a lusty one, to the labours ©1 Sir William Forbes, wc find 
very httle indee^ whiclv,is i^ot eHntled to our praise in this most 
engaging composition. 

A very short time befoie tl& removal of Beattie from the office 
of a master in thegiammar scliool to a chair in the college, when 
chc was now twcni|y-five )cars of age, wc have* presented to us 
a document, whiclX affords so decisive a specimen of the high 
state of cultivation Jiis mind had alieady attained, that wc will 
quote the gi eater t of it. It is a letter to a friend, con. 
taming a minute cfiticism on Richardson’s cclebiated novel 
“ Clarissa.'* We quote it with tiTc greater plea^uie that it is 
valuable as a piece of criticism, as well as a monuineni of the 
early maturity of Beattie’s genius. After some picliimnary’. 
observatidhs to his correspondent, Beattie proceeds : 

‘Th<f author shows great knowledge of mankind, and of hu- 
man iiatuie. He possesses an inexhaustible fund ot oiiginal senti- 
ment, a happy talent at some kinds of desciiption, particularly con- 
versation pieces, he delineates some characieis with masteily and 
distinguishing strokes; he seems to be well acquainted wifh^thc hu- 
man heart, an^ with the particular emonons that arise in if on par-, 
ticular occasions. The fervour where\vith he recommends rehgfbn 
and virtue, intimates that he is truly in earneat, and that his heart 
goes Slong with hiypen. 

** * On reading YClarissa,” we immediately discover that its design 
is more to instruct than to amuse. author warns the reader of 
this in his prd^ce, and ^gain repeats it iivbe ^ostsciipr. It is 
this reason, that they who read more*for anfusement than instnicrttrn 
will not be so mucl» captivated^ with “ Claiis-»a“ 3s with sofne other 
of oiM* Engliirh novels. I grant there arc in the novel before us a 
great many passages of the most interesting kiftd,T)ut these passages 
are fe«v in comparison to the extent of the work. I cannot help 
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tbinkittf; tfiat Kur often t^icxas to a fan]t« In the firgl^ro-'r 

lames there are, ^ l ^fcistak e n^mauy needless (and I bad almost 
aaid uaa^atlag) i^vant, such letters as fall nndei this 

pensure are generally ch^racteri^tcal, arq^'often hunfiorous, often in* 
BtractWe, and might ;:)Ossib^ please, if wh«were to read the book ^ 
second er thifd lime, ^ben are acquainted with all the charac- 
ters, and all the particulars of the story. But as there are not many 
reaJeis who can lei'iore to read so long a romance twice or 

thrice ovei, I presume proper care ought to have been taken to blend 
amusement and insttuetton in such a manner, as that the one might 
be a heightening nnd^scasoningto the^ber. When a stop is put to 
the pro^esb of the Itory, in order to give the author room to show 
bis talent Vor humqnr, or for moralizing, the readers (especially 
those of the younger sort, for whom pnncipally such books are in- 
tended) will be impatient till they dibenUngle themselves of these 
4ligicssions and fall in again with the story* Ihis, I believe, will 
generally be the case if the narrative be deeply interesting; and 
cieej>ly interesting every na^ratite of this kind ought to be. ^Oneof 
the rules to be observed in the Aristotelean drama, is, that there be 
no scene in the piece superBuous. J wishathe author of “ Clarissa ** 
had kept some sfich rule in bis eye; that he bad disposed all the 
parts of bis woik in such a mant^R*, a%yi^» the rea<j5‘r, though always 
Impatient for the catastrophe, should*never be tempted to pass over 
any pair, but should ever Bnd the story rising upon him, so as that 
his passion for novelty should be ffilly gratified all along For my 
own pait, I was often chagrined at his tedaonsness, and hequently was 
obliged to turn to the contents of the volumty^to relieve luj mind 
3 hltle fiom the rack of unsatisfied impatience/ yet I 'doubt not, if I 
were ubw to read Clarlsaa** a second should find these te- 

dious paits not the least useful. Whoever i»,s at Mr. Bichaidsoirs 
(cdicnsncss should recollect, (hat his design is mote to instinct than 
to amuse ; and that conseqnenlly bis tcdiousness i$ a pardonable 
/ault. as the motive to it is so laudable. 

** ( With respect to the characters in Clarista/’ they are, f think, 
in cenetal. particular and distinct enough. Theie is soinetbing si- 
milar in the characters of the three brothers, Hailowis, ind at the 
twmL time something pefuliar in each. I’he same thing may be ob- 
served, upon a comparison of others of the chaiacters that are appa- 
rently pretty mudi alike. The character of ix)velace is wrought up 
with great art. In the first volume the reader sees something 
amiable '’enough in this cliaracter, sees what he thinks almost suf- 
Ifident engage tlie affections of Clari^-sa; nor does he discover the ^ 
deep designing ruffian, till the third volume ; and yet so consistent 
are Lovelace’s desigifls, even with that character which he*oears 
at the b^iqningi that the/eader is not disappoinVd when be comes 
to trace out bis villainy. ^ ^ 

* It is w'itb some a^vecy strong objection aga]p.st our author, 
fbfti he proposes to our iinitatidn, what they call a perfect character 
in the pi^rson of Cfarissa* Clai issa’s character is indeed exalted, bur 
it is not hfonanlif perfect. And in proposing a character something 
fnofe than huiuamy ^perfect to our imitation, 1 cannot at present 
^is^rn any absurdity. For it is not recommended to those who 
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fif^ldy to e%ce\ \tk dtiy iart 6r*sc!tfttce, thaf ih^y fbritt themselre* aftet 
ihe most perfect models, even j^tkough it b^inl^ally Imj^ssible fot 
them ever to attain the perfectio^|Sir ttfesel^^lels ? &oes*pot the cttr 
lebraied judge of the,j»blirae very stfcngly recbmmend this tole* 
tt^hen he propose); for ftejfnitatroi^orthoie ^ho ^ould attepipt epic 
poetry and oratory, no less perfect»^attenis thafi Hom€r and De« 
toosthenes ? Nay, (if we may without profanation use this other 
illustration) does not the scripture enjoin us to imitate tSe great 
Original of all perfection > This rtrie is founded in nature and reason. 
If the model be imperfect, Jj^ie copies must of consequence be more! 
imperfects and so liable to error is the faumV mind, tl^at we are 
as prone to imitate the faults as the excellenci^ of wfaa]^ is proposed 
for an original to us. Now, shall this rule be allowed to every other 
Bcteice, and hot to the most* important Of all sciences, the science of 
life and manners ? I know the grand objection is, that to give a man 
or Woman a perfect character is out of nature. A character absolutely 
perfect does not, we acknowledge, belong to man. 

‘ But what height of excellence *even a human soul may^rrivO 
at, we cannot ascertain, till we have left no experiment untried. 
One, who had never fe?n the tricks of a wife (Jaucer, would be apt 
to ridicule as fabulous the hrst |Ccounts he should hear of those as^ 
tonishiiig feats,* of whflu^’lbng a^ilication and unwearied industry 
make these performers capable. Who can tell, what happy, what 
glorious effects might be prqiluced, were an equal proportion of in- 
dustry applied to the regulations of ihe passions, and the strengthen- 
ing and improving the reasonable powers ! Let not then the novelist 
be t'eiisured, if h\ hero or heroine be possessed of a proportion of 
virtue superior to v\mat wc have discovered in our acquaintance with 
mankind; provided the natural genius inherent in the hero or he- 
roine, assisted by tSe improvements of the happiest education, be 
Sufficient to render their virtues at kfest probable. Nature, we must 
remember, bad endowed ClarissI with a genius of the most exalted 
kind, and a temperament of sotil formed to receive the impressians 
of virtuf^ This genius, and this disposition, improved by ehe cul- 
ture of a liberal and strictly virtuous education, amid th^sisnplicity 
of a cofintry life, could not fail to produce an admirable character. 
Nor do 1 think this character (all circumstances considered) stf^tched 
beyond the limits of humanity. Clarissa's external conduct was in- 
deed unblameable (and I hope, for the honour of mdakind, there are 
many to be found whose external conduct is unblameaftl^, but she 
often acknciwledgcs her heart was nol*8o. She owns she was egn- 
ceited and puffed up in her happy days, and not entirely ^roof 
aggllist the suggestions of chagrin and despoiidency in her adversitj. 
If, then, her character be perfWt, we raifst call it •(as we before 
callecf it) humamy perfect, « 

“ * On the whole, 1 ihiiEk Mr. Bichardson is, with regard fo the 
manners of his heroine, entirely unworrtgr of blame. • • ■ 

** • You ask, What I thiiik of Richardson's tglents for t|»e paffietic^ 
In this respect,*! think he has no equals among his own tribe of 
writers, and not many superiers even amo!|g the most celebrated 
tragedians. 1 said before, that be seems to be ^acquainted with the 
p^ticular emotions that aris^ in the human heart ;pn yarticaiar occa« 
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•tonst Severar*pas88g^ of bis work i could point out in proo^iof 
this : I shall only IK iljesetit gis*e^o^ instance, and that is, Clarihsa's 
delirious fettei* to p. 309.) which no person can 

read without sensible emotion 'Hie starts of pbrcnzy, or phrenzy 
in such^a person, under sip:h ^ircumstancesSare, 1 think, hit off in 
such a manner*, a& wo^ld not^h^ve been tin worthy of Shakespeare 
himself. I shall transcribe a few lines from that letter, with which 
I cannCrt tell hou much 1 was struck. ** But good, now, Lovelace, 
don't set Mrs. Sinclair upon me^gain. I never did her any harm. 
She so affiigbts me when I see^her. Ever %ince^fV^rn nas il '/ I 
cannnt tell. You canJ/ 1 suppose.** TItis {When was hi') suggests a 
great deal 'to my imagination. It is one of those soul barrowing ex- 
pressions which are seldom to be met with but in Shakespeare, and 
which are infinitely preferable to ail the laboured harangues and ver^ 
hose descriptions of a Dryden. I nuist add, that the full beauty of 
that phrase cannot be taken in but by one, who is well acquainted 
with this part of the story. The descriptions of the arrest, and of 
plaiissa's death, are very pathetic: and the author shews, by his ac- 
count of the infamous Sinclair's fate, that he has no mean talent at 
desciibing scenes of horror. There is somcvhyig dreadfully sti iking 
in the penknife sc^ne, as ir is called (vol vi. p 60.). lint as it is 
needless to be more particular, 1 nffonol^^ypcjiiss this criticism, with- 
out taking notice, that, howevei pathetic the accoiini of the lady^s 
misfortunes may be, sonow will not (b think) be the prevailing pas- 
hiou in one who pernses it. If I misfhke not, indignnhun at trie in- 
fernal villainy of tlvc ruffian, w'hb is the author of these misfoi tunes, 
will not a lilt)a pontribute to steel the heart a^iinst the softer i^m- 
pressipns of sorrow, at least will render them le/> penetrating. And 
yet, perhaps, either of these passions may be prevalent, according to 
the constitution of the leader.*’* , 

In this letter it is not mere the truth and acuteness of tlic 
sentiments which deserve attentilni, than the elegance and cor- 
rectness of the expression; whicli proyes how accuiately 
Beatiit Jjad even at this time studied the English language; 
and what experience )ie had attained in the ait of cot iposition. 
Of tljat easv and i’atniliar elegance for which his writings arc 
distinguished he appears already to have been a master. 

The publip, is already very well acquainted with the friend- 
ship which was contracted between Beattie and Mr. Gray, 
when the Matter was in Scotland. It appears fiomthe following 
lettef that this tpok place if) coqsccjuence of the advances ot 
jPr, Beattie: 

PR. BF^jiTTIR TO MU. GRAV. 

iViarischal College of Aberdeen, SOtb Aug. 1765. 

'Mf I thought it n&ecsBiffy id offer an apology for venturing to 
address you in this abrupt mannei*, I should be very much at a loss 
how to be^in. J might plead my adnJiration of ^onr genius, and 
xny attachment to your rharacter ; but who is he, who f’ould not, 
with truth, urge th6 same erciise for intruding upon )'our retire- 
ment ? I might plead my earnest desire to be personally acquainted 
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wkh a man whom T have scvlo&g and so pa.WionatdJ^ admired in hit 
writings i bat thousands of grease consecjuei^y than I> are ambi* 
tioiis of the same honour 1, incRj^rinost dalter f^vself that 
no apology is necessan[lor othemise, 5 must despair of obtaiuiug 
VI hat has loug been tfie object of tnf ni^st^rdent wishes must 
for e\er forfeit all hope« oT seeing faijH and tonverSing with >ou. 

It was yesterday I leceued the agreeable news of youi being m 
Scotland, and of your intending to vi'ijt some pans of iL Will yon 
permit ui to hope, that we shall have an oppoitunitv, at Aberdeen, 
ot thanking you lu per!on, for the honour you base done to Britain, 
and to the poetic ait, by yout inestimable cornpositions, and of of- 
fering you all that we have that deserves your acceptance, namely, 
hearts full of esteem, respect, and affection > If you cannot come so 
far nouhward, let me at least be acquainted with the place of your 
residence, and permitted to wait on you. Forgive, sir, this request ; 
forgi e me if 1 urge it with earnestness, for, indeed, it concerns me 
neaily , and do me the jiitice to believe, that I am, with the most 
siiueie attachment, and most respectfu]«esteem, &c &c 

"PS Dr. Cailisle of Musselbuigb, and Dr. Wight of Glasgow, 
acquainted me of your# being in Scotland. It was from them 1 
learned that my name waa not wholly unknown to you.** 

This letter procured Brattic%n invitation to Glamis Castle, 
t)ie scat of the catl of Stiarlimoie, wheie Gia} then was; and 
he alterwaids speaks of his iisit, in a lettci to Sir W. Forbes, 
in the following terms: • * 

I am Sony you^did not see Mi Gray on his return j you would 
have been much pifased with him. betting aside his merit as a 
poet, which, however, in my opinion, is gieiter than any ofdns con* 
temporanos can boast, in this or 111 any othei nation, 1 found him 
possessed of the most exact taste, tj^e soundest judgment, and the 
most extensive leaining He is j^appy in a singular facility of ex- 
pression Ills conversation abounds in original obset vations, deli* 
veied with no appeal ance of seiucntious formality, and seemj^ng to* 
aiisc spoi\ineously without studv or premeditation I paused two 
very agreeable days with him at Glammis, and found him as easy in 
Ins manfSeu, and as communicative and frank, as 1 could iiave 
Wished. * 

Tins intcivicw with Gray is likewise alluded to ^ a letter to i 
Beattie of his accomplished friend Dr. Giegoi) : • ^ 

Mr Gi ly got the books. He spof e of you m tcrm9 of vei> 
high esteem. 1 think him an excellent ciitic, and I am persua&ed 
you found him so But though I think he coii4d give you an excel* 
Icntfldvice in wh it rel ites to thstsrtTfnnsic mefii of yoftr composi- 
tions, vtlncb wdkoe regarded by real judges, ot which them is not 
one in a thousand who re id iherff , y^ I would not depend much on 
his judgment qjf that winch mikts a poet popuhi among the bulftsof 
jeiders It is a sentiment that very nniversaUy nrevaih, that pofftry 
IS a light kind of ic^iding, whrch one takes up only for a httfeaniuse- 
xncqt, and Uiat tberthiie it should be so pcrspicucuis as not to lequire 
a second reading Plus seniiment wouW beaf bird on scmie of >*oiir 
best things, and on all Giays, except lus 'Uftiichyaid Elegy/ 
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^bich he told a good de^of attmionv, owed its popu)a* 

lit) cntn^ ta the subject, the public would hd\e received 

^ 2t ds well^if it had been wKtten inpioi>e ’* • 

Tina passage we l)ave ^oted, chuj^^on account of the ad- 
xnirablc ciuidlsrfi which is c^pttssed in it respecting the vulgar 
nutioi\ concerning poetry; as it the highest species of poctiy 
^aas to be relished without the highest exertions of intellect. 
It IS to tins origin we would a sen be tlwe disiepccifLil opinion 
txpiessed by sucti jnen as DV. J dwison and Mi. P. Knight of 
the poetry ot Milton. 

As the |>ubli€ation of the Essay on Truth was the grand cir- 
cumstance which tuined the public attention towaids Dr. 
Beattie, and foimed the distinguishing tia m his fortunes, we 
shall indulge ourselves at some length in stating the particulais 
connected with that event. The intimate connection winch 
bn .William Forbes had w^h this important incident in the life 
of Beattie has enabled him to give its histor) very fully. The 
reader will afttijs^ards Sec that the jrai^^t^of an accuiate histo- 
rian IS not the only merit of ^i Wi Ilian* Forbes in legard to 
the publication of this evt client w< Jtrr In a letter to Sir WiU 
ham, dated January, 1806, we hnd one of the hist iniirnations 
of the design : 4 

** I have of la!*' been much engiged in nietaph) sk s , at le ist 1 
hate been lobounug with all my nn^pht to ote^ituin lint Msiouary 
fccience.^ t am a member of a club in this tdwn, who srjle them- 
selvts 1^0 l^hiloM)phic il Society We havemeetiDgs e\er\ torlmght, 
and ihluci disccjur cs in our turn I hope )ou will not think the 
wor-tc ot ibis Society, wheiiorl tell yon, that to it the world is in- 
debted for ‘A comparative view of the Faculties of Man/ and an 

iquiiy into Human Nature, on the principles of Common Sense.’ 
CiiMcifiin is the dcid lu which I have hitherto (chiefl} at icast) 
chosen to expatiate; but m aicidc'ntd ijuesTion lately fi/lnshed me 
With an hint which 1 made the sobjict of a two hour sUb -course at 
our 'last meeting I have for some time wished for an oppoi tunny 
cf pubhslnng something ithting to the busuit'-s ot my own proles- 
' 0 1, and 1 jhink I hate now found an oppoi tunity , toi ibe doctrine 
of my lajt cbsains^ seems to be of unpoituce, anf 1 have alieidy 
fi)i*hcd‘dwo-tlnrds of n v plan M> docliiiie is this, that as we 
e*i\>w noth og of the tx'ernal relation ot thincs. t/Uf to ns is ard 
must he itv*n, which we kel that we mu'^t Kdieve, and that to us 
is falsehoovJ, which \‘e feci th.f^Qe nuisl disixlicve. 1 have sthown 
tint all L,enu,«e rensou iig^does ultimate 1} temmil^ne m rcitain pnn-* 
ciples, wli ch It IS impossiole to disbelieve, and as impossible to 
} that therefor* the< ultiin ne standard of ti nth' to us is commoQ 

s'*w»e, or that iiistii.ctiVe confutiou into winch alf line reasoning 
docs rc eWe itself that theicf u *hat contradicts common sense ti 
in itself «bsard, howeter subtle the argin itins whitl^ suppoit it • 
tor«such IS the ajilxiguity*iiid msuthciency of hnguage, that it is 
easy to argue on either side ot .03 question with acuteness sufficient 
i<i confpaiid uie who 13 tiot experuu the ait ol reasoning. My 
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f^iociplesi in the main, are iJot^s**enliaUr from Dr. Reid’s ; 

bat they seem to offer a ttioi\.gpmpendiotf?n)ethod of dv.strovmg 
scepticism. 1 intended, to f»ho>»||^(and ]jiave>ili'eady in |;art shown), 
that all sophistical rea^^yping is markej^ '^ith certain characters which' 
distinguish it from true* invcst^g^ion : Sndthas, I^flatt^r tn)'se]f I 
shall be able to di*Jcover a method otmeteciifig sophistry, even when 
oni' is not able to give a logrcal confutation of its argunientft. 1 in- 
tend farther to enquire into the nature of that modification of intel- 
lect which qualifies man for bding a sceptic; and think T am able 
to prove that it is not geniup, but 'the want s)f it. Howtver, it will 
be summer before I can finish my project. 1 own it in »ot without 
iiidlgiiatioti, that 1 see sceptics and their writings (which are the 
bane not only of science, but also of virtue) so much in vogue in the 
present age.’* 

The following quotations are from a letter of Beattie to Dr. 
Blacklock aftci iie had perused a considerable part of the Essay 
in mann.scripf: 

“ Perhaps you arc anxious to know w^hat first induced me to write 
on this subject j 1 xyiU tell you as briefly as 1 can. In my younger 
days I read chiefly for the sake of amusement, and 1 found myself 
best amused wyh the classic's, fi#d what we call the bvUts tfttK\s, 
Metaphysics I disliked; mathematics pleased me better; but 1 found 
fuy mind neither improved nor giatified by that study. When pro- 
sidence allotted me my pre?l?nt station, it became incumbent on 
me to read what had been written on the subject! of moials and bu- 
niijn nature; the works of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, were cele- 
brated as masteipietes in this w^ay; to them, theiefore. i had re- 
course. But as 1 began to study them N\ith great piejudic^s in their 
favour, you will readily conettue how strangely 1 wa-. surprised to 
find them, as 1 thought, replete virh absurdities: pondered these 
absurdities : I weighed the arguijiieiits, w ith which 1 was sometimes 
pot a little confounded; and the result was, that 1 began at last Xo 
puspect my own undetstanding, and to think that 1 had not i«ipacify 
for study. Fur f could not conceive it possible the ab- 

surdities these authors weie so great as tliey seemed to me to be ; 
otherwise, thought J, the woild would never admiic them sotnuch. 
About this time some excellent antisceptical w^uks made th^ir ap- 
pe.arance, particularly Reid’s 'Inquiry into the lliunai^Mind.* Theiy 
it W'as that 1 began (o ha\e a little more confidence in my own judg- 
ment, when 1 found it confirmed by^hose of whose abilities I*c\/d 
pot entertain the least distrust. 1 rc\iewed my authors again, •with 
a very different temper of mind, A very hliki truth will sometimes 
enlighten a vast extent of sciencQ,H*^ 1 found fiiat the seeptical philo- 
sophy^ was not wsiai the world imagineij it to be, nor what I, follow- 
ing the opinion of the woild, had hitherto imagined it to be, but a 
frivolous, tlmjifgh dangerous, systeSi of^erbul siibiillv, which^i^ re- 
quired neither genius, nor learnifsg, lufl* taste, nor knowloil^c ot 
mankind, to be a|jle to put together; but only ct captious temper, :*u 
irreligious spirit, a moderate command of words, and an extiMordi- 
tihr)' degiee of vanity and presumption, dfoli will e^nily pckcene 
that I am speaking ot this philosophy only in its most cxtiaviigant 
>{ate, that is, as it appears innhc works of Mr. Huaiie.*” 
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** A scheme ifkc^^thls of mine cannot be popular^ far less can tt 1|e 
lucrative. JLt will rlTIW me it will expose me to the scru* 

tiny of the. mosV rigid eriticismTly will irntjce me be considered by 
I* many as a sullen and illib^al bigot. 1 however, in Provi- 

dence, and in the goodfv^sasofro);, cause, ihat*mv attempts in behalf 
of truth shall r^t be ahdgether^ncffectual, and that my labours shall 
be aUeqded with some utility to my fellow-creatures. This, in my 
estimation, will do much more than counterbalance all the inconve- 
niences I have any reavson to apprehend. I^have already fallen on 
evil tongues (as Miltop says), on account of this intended publica- 
tion. It h^s been reported, that 1 had written a most scunilous 
paper again|i,t Mr. Hume, and was preparing to publish when a 
iriend of mine interposed, and, with very great difficulty, prevailed 
on rue to suppress it, because he knew it would hurt or ruin my 
character. Such is the tteatment 1 have to expect from one set of 
people. T was so provoked when I first heard this calumny, that I 
deliberated whether I should not throw my papers into the fire, with 
a Si popuiua xult dccipt, dt cipfatur : but I rejected that thought j for 
io many persons have told roe, that it was my dutj/ to publish these 
papers, that I almost begin to think so Many have urged 

me to publish theta ; none ever jjjissuaded me. The gentleman, 
named in the report, read the essay, and'^returned it vfith the highest 
commendations; but 1 do not recollect that he ever spoke a syllable 
about publishing or suppressing it. liut I have certainly tired you 
with so long a detail, about so trifiing a matter as iny works. How- 
ever, I thought it necessary to say something by way of apology for 
them, for I find that your good opinion is of too much consequerree 
to ray peace, to suffer me to neglect any opporti^nity of cultivating 
it.” ' 

The circumstances of the publication of this work well de- 
serve to be recorded for the honour of all the parties concerned 
in it. Sir William thus states them s 
•‘^In^rder that the following letter may be understood, it may be 
proper to mention, that Dr. Beattie, having now finished i^u manu- 
script of his " Essay on Truth/ was desirous of selling it'*o a book- 
seller for publication, not with any view, as he had often declared, of 
obtaining a great price, but in order that he might avoid all risk to 
^himself, and that the publisher niighifeel bis own interest connected 
w'ith the sale of the book, which otherwise, he feared, w^ould never 
make its v^ay into the world. , Dr. Beattie, therefore, committed die 
care of this business to Mr. Arbutbnot and me, uith ample autho- 
rity to us, to di5|>osc of the manuscript as we should judge proper. 

** On our a.oplying, i^wever, t^he bookseller, whom we thoitgbt 
most likely to publish it with advantage, we were mortified by his 
positive refusal to purchase the manuscript, although he readily of- 
fered «to publish it on ^Dr, Beattie’s account, a mode to which wo 
kneWjJDr. Beattie would xxeFer agjee. Thus there was '-some danger 
of a work being lost,<*he publication of which, we flattered ourselves^ 
would do much good in the world. 

In this dilerom; i{, occurred to me, that we might, without 
much ’artifice, bring the business to an easy conclusion by our owt^ 
iiiier position. ,Wg therefore resolved, that we ourselves |hould be th# 
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pttTthils^rSx at a $uvq with which we knew Dr* B^ttie would be well 
satisfied^ as the price of the Jirst edition But it waa absolutely nc- 
s ceasary that the business should V glossed ovej^smtuch as possible; 
otherwibe> we had reasqn to fear fte^y^^ould not give hi^conaent to our 
taking on us a risk, which he bitne^lf hacUrefiilled to run. * 

1 therefore wrote tpihmi (nothiugibtirely but the troth, althoogh^ 

I confess, not the whole«truth), thiat thi ^anuscngt wasloldfor 
fifty guineas, which I remitted to bid! by a bank bill j and 1 added, 
that we had stipulated with the bookseller who was to punt the 
book, that we should be partners m the publication. On such tri* 
vial causes do things of«considerabIe moment often depend. For had 
It not been for this interfereiHe of ours in this somewhat ambiguous 
manner, perhaps the * h ssay on Truth,* on which all Dr Beattie's 
future fortunes hinged, might never have seen the light. It also 
strongly marks the slender opinion entertained by the booksellers, at 
that period, of the value of a work which has since risen into sucb 
well-mented celebrity.** 

To this friendly but slight interference it is more than pro* 
bable that all the instiuction and dalight which the public has 
received from the writings of Dr. Beattie, and all the distinc* 
tion and rewards vishswh he acquired, mav Jbe fairly ascribed. 
Had his spiiit been damped Iff the utter rejection of this fiist 
and favourite production, <fnd oif confidence in his own powers 
diminished, disgust and d,iSidence might have prevailed over 
the motives to exeition in al^timc to come; and that indolence, 
which buries the talents of so many accomplished men in the 
retreats both of our ecclesiastical and academical establish* 
meats, might have become the pre\ ailing habit of his mind. It 
raieiy happens that opponunities of such extensive beneficence 
in consequence of a small pecuniary saciihce occui , and it is 
rare that men are so heartily on the watch for them. Had Sir 
W. Forbes and Mr. Aibuthnott been, not the confidential 
friends, but the cold acquaintances of Dr. Beatue, they would 
never li^ve had the* honour of being the primary cause t>i the 
publication of the Essay on Tiuth; nor experienced the satis- 
faction t>i being instrumental in procuring the high rewards and 
honours which flowed upon Dr. Beattie as the author of* that 
work, and 111 producing the great benefits which the world has , 
derived fiom this and the other writings oi tHTs excellent 
author. 

No sooner,” says Sir. W. Forbes, •• did the Essay* on 
T ruth make its appearance, than it was ass^led by the admirers 
of Mu Hume a violent and»j9v rsotial attack on that writer.”* 
The following lAter of Dr. Gregoiy an interesting document 
on this subjec(: 

n>R. JOHN GEEGOBY TO BEATllF. 

l.dinburgh, 20Ui Jjsne, 1770 

y Mucl^woe has youi essay wrought me The hero of the piece 
IS extremely angry, and $0 are all hu jFr end», Irho are numerous* 
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As It was known, that tb^ mannsc^ipt had Wen in my hands, I vsM 
taken to task for Ictfiog it go to the press as it stands. 1 have opeolf 
avowed every wbete* that 1 had advised yon to publish your essay 9 
that I thought the rJl^oaing it ^/lained both ingenious and solid s 
that it was not only w^ittep with yreat per^tncmly, but with a spirit 
and elegance \eiy uncommdli^on such subjws^s; tliat the importance 
of the subject yuiifaedRkrffficieutly the waimth with which it wss 
Wiitten j that i\ was no*metap#iyf»i(?al disquisition about questions of 
cuitosity, but a defence of principles, on uhtch the peace of society, 
the \irtae of individuaW and the happiness ot every one who had 
either feeling or imagination, dt^pended i wished, at the same 
tune, some particular af apressiods had been soiteoed , but denied 
there being any personal abuse. In one place you say, ' If'fiuf <Jou$ 
the man mtofi Ifais you know, 1$ very contemptuous. In short, 
the spiiit and waimth with which it is written, has got it more 
friends and more enemies th<Mi if it bad been written with that polite 
atiJ hn nble deference to Mr. Hume s extraordinary ahiluies which 
his i lends think so |ust1y his due. my oiso part, lam so warm 
not to say angry, about this subject, that I nnnot entirely trust my 
own judgment, but I real'y^^ think, that the tone of superiority ai- 
sumed by the present race of infideU, and the contemptuous sneer 
with which they regard eveiy friend of reiigf^/ii, contrasted with the 
timid behaviour of such as should , support its cause, acting only on 
the defensive, seems to me to have a*very onlavoui able influence. 
It seems to imply a consciousness of trut|i on the one side, and n se- 
ct et conviction, or at least diffidence of the caise, on the othei, 
■What a diflerence from the days of Acldison, Aibuthnot, Swift, Pope, 
&c. who treated infidelity with a scorn md indignation we are now 
strangers to 1 am now persuaded the book will answer bevond 
yout expectations. I have recommended it strongly to my friends 
ill England. 

I am positive in ray opinion, that you should publish the first 
part of ‘ The Minstrel,’ without waitingfor the rest,” 

But though such was the opposition which this attack on the 
piinoples of Mr. Hume experienced in Scotland, it ^ict wit.b 
the most flatteing rtccptioa mli'vgland, and in icw years 
procuied him the personal fuendship of some of the nVost dis- 
tinguished characteis not only in the commonwealth of letteis, 
^ but in the church and state. We have ircquently thought that 
* there was s^fmething woithy ol attention m the peculiar favour 
with wh^h this book wus hailed on its first appearance m 
England; when it is considcicd with what iridiffeicnce other 
books have been rfceixed which go far more deeply into the 
defects of ^he sceptical philaeophy. Hit w^oik, in the ^rst 
place, was exquisitely written for a populai production. The 
subject IS, with great acldrc ss,ydi vested of us usaaji abstractness^ 
and bi ought level to^almcst every capacity, it is set off with so 
marf) embellishments ot tlic imagination, and with illustrations 
fo cxquis*itely chosen ; and the mor il ^ecl ngsUnd sympathies of 
the rtalcr aie so , happily addressed m the course of the work. 
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it is perused with deligh)t?;^qven by those t^ho read chiefly 
for amusement. Thes^ njerits i!f the perjormanee i<\elf were 
calculated to, produce jjjpsiderame e|reits. The particular cir- 
cumstances of the tirfte^ did the^ rest. • 'the reputation avhich 
the sceptical writings of Mr. Hunaft had^acqurrefl ha3 by this 
time, produced the greatest alarm in England. The people 
looked up to the church for an antidote against the poison 
vvliich was disseminated. The leading members of that estab- 
lishment felt the urgency of the*appeal; ^nd were filled with 
the greatest anxiety concerning the manner in whith they 
should fulfil the public expectation. To enter the lisSs on me- 
taphysical ground, with Mr. Hume, was justly regarded as a most 
hazardous enterprise ; indeed it may be safely asserted that^with- 
out the aid of those principles which had been lately unfolded 
by Dr. Reid, and were as yet hardly known in England, it was 
an attempt of which defeat only could be the consequence. .In 
these gloomy circumstances the work of Beattie came forth, 
and appeared exactly •the performance which «v'as wanted. It 
was that kind of answer to the iargligious doctrines of the times 
which the Icadihg members of the church were expected to 
produce, but which they sfl seemed to decline the task of pro- 
ducing. They welcomed the^erformance, therefore, with pe- 
culiar ardour, as superseding the necessity of their undertaking 
so arduous an enterprise ; and the more highly the character of 
this work was extollhd, the less occasion would be thought to 
exist for any additional labours on their part. Its reputation 
accordingly was soon very great; and its author, who paid a 
visit to London a little time after ffs publication, Vas received 
in the most flattering manner by Aiany of the most distinguished 
characters of the time. • 

A dcsigt had been formed by some of the powerful friends 
whom he^th^n attached to himself of procuring to him some 
favour from government, by which his circumstances might«bc 
rendered more easy than by the very limited emoluments of his 
academical office. In the course of a few years liis^^work had 
procured him admirers among al! ranks of people, aft(^ it be- 
came known ^to his friends that the 4Cing himself had*i'cad it 
with great approbation. They now accordingly urged him fo 
repair to London that the attempt to accomplish their object 
might l)c made. 4* *^^^^^***^1 was presented to the King.which 
he received in the most gracious manned*, and desired to see the 
author. He was presented at the •levee lord Dartmouth, 
and particular!/ distinguished. Some otTicr instances of royal 
favour occurred up^n the pre«ent occasion, so ^niusual, and so 
much to the Jionour of both parties, that they are worthy of a 
more particular relation. 

Among the persons of distinction, whose friendship Dr. 
Beattie bad acquired, was Dr! Majcndie, prebcndliry of Wor-« 
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cester, at that timf^instruclor to tJ^c queen in the English and 
French Isfngi "By him ^emic wu mentioned to her 
jesty. The bii>giaphc] fontintes: #* * 

Tbo Queen was p|ea^ed%o express to*®!;. Maj^ndie her high ap- 
probafioa'of Dr.*Bea*Ve aod^ Ms writings^ wishing; that it were in 
her power to do him a lavour, and desired br Majendie to ask him 
whether he would be willing to receiie ^orfte present from her Ma* 
jesty After expressing to Dr» Majendie the high sense of the ho- 
nour hei M ijebtv had done him^ and of •the favour sl>e meant to 
confer, Beattie informed him of* the applications that had been 
made by |)is fiiencls, to priicure for him a pension from the King; 
and coi^cliided, by desiring him to let the QUeen kaoWj that he 
would^ With the utmost gratitude^ receive any mark of favour she 
should be pleased to bestow $ but that he was in hopes of receiving 
some provision from the King, in which case be should not wish to 
encroach on her Majesty’s bounty. If, howwer, his application to the 
cro.wn should prove uusucoessful, any mark of the Queen's favour 
would be most acceptable. From Dr. Majendie he afterwards learned, 
that the doctor had related to the Queen what had passed, with which 
her Ma jesty expressed herself extremely well pleased } and said, the 
manner ui which Dr. Beattie declined her offer was a proof of 
ihis discretion, and that she had a still better opiifton of him on that 
account. She added, that she would take first opportunity to 
speak of Inm to the Kingj and, farther, desired Dr. Majendie to tell 
him, that she bad read his bo6k wjth great attention, that she highly 
approved of it, and had several times conversed upon it with th'i 
King.'' 

Some further time bad elapsed ; and the business of the pen* 
sion was brought to a happy conclusion, when 

Dr. Beattie was informed by Dr. Ms^^ndie, who lived at Kew, 
and was often at the palace, that the King having asked some ques- 
lionp of the Doctoi resi^ecting him, and bemg tdd that he sometimes 
visited Dr. Maieodie there, bis Majesty had desired to.be informed 
the next time Dr. Beattie was to be at Kew, Whatr^is Majesty’s 
inventions were. Dr. Majendie said he did not know 5 b«it supposed 
the King intended to admit him to a private audience. A day was 
thereto re, fixed, on which Dr. Beattie was to be at Dr. Majendie’s 
bouse, erarly in the morning, of which the Doctor was to give notice 
'to his' Majesty. Of this interesting event, so honourable to Dr. 
Beattie, I shall transcribe, in his own words, tl^^ account he has 
given in his Diary^* 

"Tuesday, ‘iuh Augustj^jiet out for Dr. Majendie’s at Kew- 
Green. The Doctor told me that he had nqt seen the KVng yes* 
teulay, but had left a ^note in writing, to intimate that I was to 
be at his house *o*days Snd that one of the, lying's pages had 
tome to him this momhig, say, ** that his Mi^sty would sea me a 

* An account, which, as his biographer inform^ us, was kept by him, at 
thl^ time, of his daily transactions, the companies into which m came, aad 
^Vv.*u the conversiViois in vhich he was engaged. The circumstances of 
this interview, therefore, being written entirdy for his own inspection, may 
be depeahed (.ipou as oncominouly tuaou llBysstirEK. 
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little after twdive/* ,At twelve, tl& Doctor atid 1/rent to tbe King'e 
bouse, at Kew. * We bad beep only a few minutes ii^the hall, when 
.rfheJECin^ and Queen came m fPeoi an airing, and as they passed 
through the hall, the King called to me by name, ajiid ai>ked ho^ 
long "it was since I caA>e trom toirn. !^n$Wered, about^an houn 
1 shall see yon," says ^ in a bttlcd’^ The Doctor and I wa’ted 
a considerable time, (for the King* was and then avd were 

^lied into a large room, furnished as if library, where the King was 
wailung about, and the Queen sitting in a chair. We uere rcaeued 
in the most gracious manner possible, by both their Majesties. £ 
had the honour of a conversation wifb them, (nobody else being pre- 
sent, but Dr. Majcndie) for upwards of an hour, on a great \aiiety 
of topics, in which both the King and Qgeen joined, with« degree 
of cbearfiiluess, atfability, and ease, that wa^ to me surprising, and 
soon dissipated the embarrasstnent winch I felt, at the beginning of 
the conterence. T loy both complimented me, in the highest terms, 
on ray ** Essay,*’ which, they said, was a book they alv^ays kept by 
them ; and the King said he had one copy of it at Kew, and anolheir 
In town, and immediauly went and too]^ it down irom the shelf. I 
found It was the second edition. never stole a book but one," 
82ud his Majesty, ''and that was youwj (speaking to me) I stole it 
from the Queen, to giv^il to Lord Hertfbid to read. * He had beard 
that the sale of " Hume’s Essays^* had failed, <iince my book w^as 
published, and I fold him wh^ Mr.^tiahan had told me, in regard 
to that matter* He had even|heaid of my being in Edinburgh, last 
aamnw, and how Mr.. Hume offended on the score of my book. 

He asked many questions about the second pjit ot tjie Kss.iy.*' and 
when it would be ready for the press. 1 gave him, in a short speech, 
an c fount of the plaq of it ; and said, my health was so piecanou«, 

1 could not tell when it might be ready, as I had nuny books ^ con- 
sult before 1 could finish It } but, that if my health were good, I 
thought I might bung it to a conclusion in two or three years. He 
asked how long I hid been in composilig my *' Essay ?" praised the 
caution with which it was written , •and said, he did not wonder that 
it had employed me five pr six } Airs He a^ked about my poems, t ; 
aaid, theie%was only one poem ot my owm, on which I set ao^^vSlac, 
(meaning thtn'Minstiel”) and that it was first published .iboiu the 
same timiwith the Essay. * My other poems, I said, were inqpi- 
rcct, being but jinemie pieces, and of little consequence, even in my 
own opinion. We hid much conversation on moral subjects , fioin 
which both their Majesties let it appear, th it they wcie fi lends 

to Christianity ; and so little tnclmed to mfioclity, that they could* 
hardly believe that any thinking man couRl really bean atheist, unless 
l>e could bring himself to believe, that he made him , a thought 
tVhich pledsecl the King exceedingly; and he Repeated it sevc-ud 
times tlb the Queen. * He asked whether any thing iiad been^vrittei; 
against me I spoke of the late pamphlet^ of w'hich I gave hmi an 
account, telhng^hjm, that I never ha^ met with anymm whoh^d 
read it, except oue Quaker. I'his brought ftp some discourse abo^f 
the Quakers, whose moderation, and mild bchaviqpr, the Kjng and 
Queen commended. •! was asKed miny questions about the Scots 
umvecsities, the revenues ot the Scots clergy, their^mode of praving 
Voi. II. C 
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and preaching, the medical college of Edinburgh, Dr, Gregory, (of 
v/hom I gave^a particular charactw) #iud Dr. Culten, the length of 
our vacation at Abe^^deen, and the-swoseiws of our attendance during 
the wmtSr, tfce number of students that a^nd my lectures, my mode 
of lecturing, whether fi^m ndtes, or completely written lectures j 
about Mr. Hume, and Robertson, Lord Kinnoull. and the 
Arch1>i«^iop fif 5fcn*k/*fec. &c. &c. His Majesty asked what I thought 
of my new acquaintance, LoM Dartmouth ? 1 said, there was some<» 
tiling in his air and manner, which I thought not only agreeable, but 
enchanting,, and that he seemed to me one of the best of men ; a 
sentiment in which both their Majesties •heartily j 3 ined. ‘^Tbey 
say that Lord Dartnfouth Is ah- enthusiast,** said the King, but 
suiely he says nothing on the subject of religion, but what every 
christian^raay, and ought to say/* He asked, whether I did not 
think the English language on the decline at present ? J answered 
in the affirmative j and the King agreed, and named the Spectator*’ 
as one of the best standards of the language. When I told him that 
the Scots clergy sometimes prayed a quarter, or even half-an-hour, 
at a time, be asked, whether that did not lead them into repetitions? 
I said, it often did. “ That,” said he, I don’t like in prayers : and 
excellent as our liturgy is, I think it somewhat faulty in that respect.” 

Your Majesty Inows,” said I, ‘‘ that tTift*e services are joined in 
one, in the ordinary church-segycce, which is one cause of those re- 
petitions.** True,” he replied, aUd that circnfiistance also makes 
the service too long.” From this, he took occasion to speak of the 
composition of the church liturgy j on which be very justly be- 
stowed the highest commendation. Observe,** his Majesty said, 
how flat those occasional prayers are, that are now composed, 
comparison with the old ones.** When I n>entioned the smallness 
of the church-livings in Scotland, be said, he wondered how men 
of liberal education would chusc to become clergymen there,*' and 
asked, wht*ther in the lemote parts of the country, the clergy, in 
general, were not very ignorant?*’ I answeied, No, for that cdu- 
^ cation was very cheap in Scotland, and that the clergy, in general, 

’ wer/s men of good sense, and competent learning.** He asked, whe- 
ther vie had any good preacheis at Aberdeen ? 1 said,yes^*and named 
Campbell and Gerard, with wbo^e names, however, 6 * did not find 
that be was acquainted. Dr. Maiendie mentioned DU Oswald’s 
** Appeal,*’ with commendation 5 J praised it too j and the Queen 
took down the name, with a view to send for it. I was asked, 
whether* l^k new Dr. Oswald? 1 answeied, I did not; and said, that 
my bdok was published ^before I read his; that Dr. O. was well 
known to Loid Kinuoull) who had otien propose^ to make us ac- 
quainted. We discussed a gieat many other topics; for the conver- 
sation, befoie qiisei ved, l^ted for upwards of an hour, withodt 
any imerinission. The Queen bore a large sftpre in it. Both the 
King and her Majesty slfewed a great deal of good sense, acuteness, 
japd knowledge, as well as k>( good nature and aff^tbility. At last, 
‘tie King took out JU^ aValch^ (for it was now almost three o’clock, 
his ho/u* of diiiKcr) which Dr Mi^jendie and I took as a signal la 
wiihdriw. We accoidingly bowed to their' Majesties, and 1 ad- 
♦i/tssed the Kin^ these woids: ** I hope. Sir, yotfr Majesty wiU 
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pardon %ne, if I Wk^this opportunity to return you my humble and 
inAt grateful acknowledgment, for the honour you h-u e been pleased 
.40 confer upon me ** He immedf^tely answere^ think I could 
*do no less for a man, who has done*so much semce lo^the^cause fX 
Christianity. I shall be lkva>s glad of ai^ opportunity to shew the 
good opinion I have of y<M*»’ The ClaueS sate all the wlnie, and 
the Kmg stood, sonieiiSies walking aboiif a* httfej HerjVfejc'.ty 
speaks the English languacje wrth suipslsing elegance, lind little or 
nothing of a foreign accent. Theie is something wondei fully^cap- 
tivating in her mauuer, so that it she were only of the rank of a pri- 
vate gentlewoman, one iiould not h^lp taking notice of hei, as ono 
of the mo»t agreeable women m the i^orld. Het face is much more 
pleasing than any of her pictuies; and in the expression of Ixcr e^es, 
and in her smile there is something peculiaily engaging. When the 
boctor and I came out, Piav,*** ‘•aid f, “ how did I behave > Tell 
me honestly, for I am not accu.tomcd to coij\ci«»aii(>ns of this kind/* 

‘‘ Why peifectly well,’* answered he, and just as you ought to 
do/’— Are you sure of that^” said I — As suie,” he replied, 
of my own existence: and you may be assured ot it too, when I tell 
you, that if there had been any thing in youi manner oi ronversnion, 
which was not perfectly agreeable, yourconleiencc would have beea 
at an end, in eight or tensminules at most ” The poctor afterwards 
told me, (hat it was a most uncommon thing for a piivate man, and 
a commoner, to be hououredfwilh^so long an audience f dined 
with Dr and Mrs. Majcndie, Ad their family, and retained to town 
in the evening, very much pleased with the occuiieutesof the day/’* 

Distinguished by those uncohimon marks ot approbation ; 

} laced m circumstances which by him weie reckoned easy, and 
giatiffed WMth the fnendbhip of many of the most distinguished 
characters of the time. Dr. Beattie letuined to the duties t)f hia 
office, and to the enjo)incnt of the advantages and honours 
which his eminent labouis had gairv*d him. Foi « number o£ 
)Cdrs the tenor of his life was feut little diversified. But his 
hiographei has contrived to r< nder them inteiesting by tL judi- ^ 
Clous sclei^ion of the letters wiitten by him to his iiuiijcit)us 
friends. ^ 

The pidvlic is already well acquainted with the blow which 
the heait of Beattie received by the death or Ins eldest son, of 
whom such Ihittei ing liopcw hud been fonned. We shall there- 
fore icfram from quoting an^ of the intciesting Utteis fvhich Sir 
William Foibes has picseived on th^b subject. But tJTeic is* 
something so 4 <eartily coidial and noble in the deep ^vmpahy 
'expressed in soim of his Ictteis, on the ldst#»’acks by disease 
on ihedite of his fn^nd and collcag? e Di. Campboll, and on the 
death of ^ai illustiious pliilojiophcr, and ga Vu turns mafi, that 
we should do an injuiy to the memoiA’' ol both, and to the woild 
which may pro^t'by their example, n wend i^ut contiibut'* oiTr* 
pait to render the knowledge ot it A iiuiveisal js p )^sible I-fe, 
thus wiites to his ftiend Dr on the t ot Juii.*j /91, 

shoitly after the death ot bis eldest son: 
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hwrt is* likely to leceive \eiy soon lanother deep woundf. 
Our PnnripalfH life is in the mo|t extreme danger Tlie disorder 
began ^.ith w^s supposcd^at:old only, but has become amosw 
Violent r»i with^ fever, and in the such extreme dis- 

tress, til n Mrs Cimpbcll^^ld raft to-day, m an agony of gnef, that it 
ivould be belter hr i\ini,to fee at icbt morning be expressed 

great an%ietv tct sec rm. I s^e(!t immedfately, and was a quatter-of- 
an hour alone uiih him He told me he was djing* with other 
mattbis which I cinnot mention ; and gave me directions with re- 
spect <0 some things lu whicfi he is interested^ I endeavoured to 
raise his spnits , and when \ left him, hts was better than when I 
Went in. But Dr jmje qj. no hopes of him: Mrs. 

Cimpbell has none I thought his pulse not bad, but he told me 
he had a]wa)S a very slow puhe A person so amiable and so valu- 
able, and who has been ray intimate and affertionate fiiend foi thirty 
jears, it is not a slight muter to lose but I fear I must lose him. 
His death w ill be au unspeakable loss to our society. 

''The monument with the inscription, is now erected in the 
chuich-vaid , so tint all that matter is over I often dieam of the 
grave tb it is under it I saw with some satisfaction, on a late occa- 
sion, that It IS very deep, and <apible of holding my coffin lard on 
that which is alieady »n it. 1 hope my friends will allow my body 
to bleep there ’ r ^ ^ 

To those who can duly estimateShe comprehensiveness, and 
strength of Di Campbell’s mind, anil the calmness, and cart with 
which he had ipvestigaicd the j^reat subject in question, the fol- 
lowing letter will appear an inteicstiug document: 

DR. Bi SlllE ro SIR YTIt LI 1 ORBFS. 

Aberdeen, 3lbt January, 1701. 

I have too often sent you letters that mast have given you pain : 

I am happv to have it m m/ power to send one that will give you 
pleasure I beg you will let M’- Baron Goidon and Mr Arbuthnot 
know die contents of it , 

In icipal Campbell ** disorder Ins taken an unexpected and 
ve^'y fivouFtablt tuin I sat with him half-an-houi^ to-d ly^ and 
lo»p d, to m uesprtssible sitivht oon, that hia fevei is gone, that 
he L N little to complain of, and tint he now begins to have hopes 
of recovery I have seldom seen h.iii more thcerful , and he would 
willingly; \jave talked muen moo than 1 woul I allow him to do. 
•Few tl mgs hive tvei happened to me in I h that gave me mote sa- 
tiistaction than the prosjica of his lecoveiy It is a blessing to the 
public, of inestimible benefit to Manschal Cdi^4e, and to me 
4 very sinquhr mrrev. Jn consequence of it, 1 ttcl ni> heart moi,j 
disen^ajed and li^ht, thm been thesrt many long rjonths. 

May God confirm his lecovery, and preserve hhii * The physicians 
both entertain sangume hop<^ 

' You, my deal bqv aud 1, have sc’^n seveil^n stances of the 
power^ of Chiisyamty m tiiturphing over death I saw many in- 
fctances of it on a 1 ite dec ision, that fit iil> aiicqfed me. 1 must give 
you a little anecdote, which Mrs C tnpbell told me;to day At a 
ii oe when Di. Cariipbeir seenud to bt just expiring, and had told 
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his wife and mace that it so, a cordial happened unexpectedly 
uto gwe him relief. As soon as was able to^peeK, he said, that 
he wondered to see then countenances so melancholy^ and covered 
with tears, tn the apprenension of his deputtire At that instant, 
said he, 1 felt my mmd j#'>8ucb a states in the thoughts of my im- 
mediate dissolution, that 1 <wn expre%» my il^ngs ip no otiiep way^ 
than by saying, Uiat I was tn a laptOtt, xlie teeltn|s of such a 
mind as Dr Campbell s, m such an awful moment, u ben he cer- 
tainly retained the lull use ot hjs faculties, descive to be attended to 
When will an inhdel die^uch a death* 

I have a ihotwand things«to saf, but after what I said h-*t, 
every thing else is impcitineut. Adieu May God blrss Lady Forbes 
and your family.” • 

In the concluding part of this letter there is something so 
consolatoty to the weakness oi human natutc, and so avslaliy 
satisfactory, that could wish it published by the lumpet oi 
An archangel from one end oi the earth to the other 

The death ofDi. Campbell, Some teais aituwaids, overtook 
him at a season, when his mind was ill prepared to icceive an 
additional wound. Tfcc following expression^ Irom a letter to 
Di Laing speak his emotions 01^ that occasion t 

I \iished to dhs^icr }oui^uid letter as soon as J recej*ed it, or 
as soon after as possible, buj the scir iiuciesting and painful sus- 
pense I was kept in by Dr fcinmheUs illness, disq» alitiej me for 
writing and every thing else ifi^ illness was so v^plent, thut, oon- 
jideiiijg bis age and enfeebled state, and some other disorders which 
I kn5w he was afHitted wiih, 1 did not at fust imagine that ic could 
Jive two days lo the surpiise of t vciy body, however, he J out 
almost a week, though luuible to speak, and lor a gieit part of the 
time delirious His death at last was eas}, and he died as he had 
live 1, a sincere Chiistian weyeste*day paid oui Iasi duties to hi# 
remains He and I weie intimate fi fends for aoout Unit} -eight ycai-», 
without any 111 tuval of , oldness or dissaii'iiaction His insliui ti\e« 
and cheerhil conversation was one of the gieattst blessings my 
life, aqd 1 s/ ill cheud) due rerae ubraucc of it, with gratitude lo the 
Gucr of J*i i^ood, as long as I lue.” 

One of the must remarkable ciicumsranccs in tlic life of 
Bent c was the du,ntstic aHlictions which lie wis called to en- 
dure. Wh Ic his ill ait was engaged by his childicuf and his 
hopes fed b; the promises they 1 xhibitcd, 1 c io ind sojife con* 
fiolation undi f; the melancholy indispositfon bv winch Irs wrfc 
»vas \isitcd, and which bad darkened all the best y^ars ot lus 
hie. •But when thx) \vrie successively toi»i fr n Ins nTccaons, 
though his reason^cqaiesced in the dispensation of Providence, 
the stiength o^l]is inn d, which wa# now impaired by the infii- 
nnties of his body, gave way, and he s!bik undci the pressured 
Some of die ( luuin^tances jecorJed in the Wlowing pimple, 
and pathetic language ot lus biographci, among others the ago- 
ni/irtg leflcction on their mothei's ingimit}^ a^^a cause of sat^s- 
faction in their dissolution, cannot be read without the stiqngcst 
f motions : 
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y The deatKof his only surviving ohiW, completely unhinged the 
mind of Dr the first syniftom of which, ere many day^hadf 

elapsed} Vaii«a temporary bqt almost totd bss of memoiy respecting 
his boi^ * Many limes h^ii could not receSfett wliat had become of 
him, ^ and aftci scarfing in^ every room Wghe house, he would say 
to hi® ificct. Mis Glennie, may*think it stunge, but I must 

ask if I have a son, andVheie he is?* She then <elt herself un- 
der ihe pnintul necessity of biinjmc; to hts recollection Ins son Mon- 
tiyn s sufknngs, which always restored him to reason And he 
woi Id often, with many te^rs, cxp''t->s bi» thankfulness, that he had 
;)o child, sa^ in^, ' How could t have*boinc to see their elegant minds 
linn It# with iiisdne<is!* When he looked for the last time on the 
dt id bodf of his son, he said, * I have now done with the world.* 
and Le e\fcr aftei stomed to act as if he thought so. Tor he never 
applied himself towards nnv soit of study, and answered but few of 
ibo letters lie received from the fi lends whom he most valued. Yet 
the lucning a letter from an old liiend never failed to put him in 
spiiils for the rest of the da^ *’ 

In the following reflections to his fiicnd Dr. Lajng, after 
staging the circiynstanccs ot the dctths^if his vonngest son, the 
apjMchension he expresses ot bis mind having suffered, is won, 
del tuliy affecting. The whfife pysage, ind(^»d, is in the lan- 
guage ot calm, but intense affliction* 

I hope I am lesigued, as m3^Uy lequiies, and I wish to be, 
but I have passed many a Bitter hou», ihouarh on thovt occasions 
nobody sees me. J fear my reason i little disordenJ for I. have 
sometimes thought of late, especially m i motninv, thu Montagu u 
not clc'ad, though I seem to have a lemcmbunce of a dreim th t he 
is This you will say, what I myself believe, is a svmptoin not un- 
common in cases sira hr to mine, and that I ought h) all me ins to 
go fioni home as soon as I can ^ I will do so when the weather be- 
comes tolerable Inclination would di iw me to leteiheid, but the 
jotq/crable road forbids it, and I believe I lAust go southward, where 
the ro*tds aie very good at least I hear so 

Being now childless, by the will of Providence, Qn which I 
tmst I acquiesce) I have made a new settlement in my small affaiis; 
ifae on’y paiticular of which that needs to be mentioned at piesent i-*, 
that the ojgan bu It by my eldest son and ) on, is now youis. 

am much obliged to the kindfiiculs who sympathise with me 
‘MontaVjU was indeed veiy popular whcrevei he went. His death 
was cplm, resigned, and unaffectedly pious, he thought himstU 
(lying fiom the fir^t attack of his illness '1 could wish,’ said 
f (0 hye be old, but am neithrr afiaid nor unwilling to die • * 

He writes thus to S«r William lorbes pn^he same cfccasion, 

terms not less ^ffectmgtr 

I have been these fnany days resolving to write to you and Mr 
Albutbnot, to thSnk }ou for }our ves) kind an^l s^ mpaihttic letters, 
but vanoii-. things have come in my way to pievent I need not 
pretend a huiry ft Uismesi, for eveiy body knows I am not capable 
of any. A deep gloom liangs upon me and disables all my facultic*!. 
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and thoughts so strange sometimes occur to met as to make me 
y fear that I am not/* as !^ar*safs, in my perfec^ilbind.’* But I 
thank God I am entirely resigned to the divine and though I 
am now childless^ I hav^riends whose gopdneis to md, a^d other 
virtues, f find great coirt|'ort in recolle^rtng. Tli^^ physicians not 
only advise but infreat, sfiid^indeed i^mmand vie to go from hyome, 
and that wUliout Anther delay j and f (Jo serioftsly rcftiolve iS set out 
foi Edinburgh to-morrow. As I shall travel slowdy, it will perhaps 
be a week or more before I see you. At another time, and m dit- 
fetent circumstances, 1 ajiould have had much to say on the loss of 
our friend. Dr. Campbell, but {bat object as ^vell as some others, I 
must defer till we meet.’* ^ 

It IS with the highest satisfaction we join his most respectable 
biographer with our suffrage to his distinguished merits as an 
author, as a |;eacher of youths and as a man. As a ciitic we 
know not that he has any rival in the English language. More 
philosophical than Addison, more feeling than Blaii, morecon- 
sideiate and judicious than Johnson, he leaves us hardly any 
thing to regret, but that he has tieatcJ only of detached paits of 
the subject, and has.aot favoured us with th(»se important in- 
stuictions we should have received hail he stiefchcd his view to 
a systematic investigation ofjthe*#hole. Of his philosophical 
svork wc have already spokijn- It manifests all the meiit which 
an eloquent adaptation, to aii iinpoitant purpose, of views opened 
by others can possibly posses^ though from some passages m 
•hi' piesent letters we are apt to fancy that he himseli thought it 
more oiiglnal than* it really is. As a moial and descriptive'' 
poet he ranks in the very highest class. And, besides lys dili- 
gence, his knowledge, and liis exquisite talent ol communica. 
tion, qualities so eminently displayed in his acadeQiical labours, 
his incessant care to inculcate mactical maxims, and to infuse 
the love of goodness with that ot Icaining, is an ornament winch 
distinguishes in a very rcmaikabic degree those sperimeiss of 
his prelections with which he has favoured the pnhliff. To 
the virtues which distinguished the private hfeot Di. Beattie, 
and endeared him to his fiiends, to his family, and to al! v^uh 
whom he had intercourse, his biographer in the present volpincs 
has reared a conspicuous monument. It the world be in- 
structed by examples it will be the better for it. Beyond the 
unblcmished*fidclity with which he discharged his se\eral duijes,* 
^the exercise of the benevolent affections sec^is to ha\e been the 
favo«iite tendency of his mind. His pasental affjrciion was 
rnaiked by a tenderness pecnliaily his own. In hu fnrndships 
there was a ^aimth and a delicacy wfiich bound to hioi in the 
strongest attachment all those individpafe with whom hetbi^- 
camc connected. His gratitude, for the benefits or distinctions 
conferred upon hkn, was so lively as to ha ve*bet rayed liun into 
most of thft errors in judgment which the ptesent delineation 
enables us to detect in his life. Tcf crowli Ms praises, hc'was 
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distinguished by piety wbich was^cletrated without being vi- 
sionary, and rational without bung cold, * 

The ejthihitlon oT him in the prcsen^olumes in a new spe- 
cies of ojmprsitiort; leai^i us to say soilfcthing partic ilar of his 
talent as a writer of It is impossible not to be struck 

■with tlie«fnei,it9-of thasc which appear in this collection. If the 
subjects be icgarded they arc almost all excellent; and it was 
impossible for Dr. Beattie not to express himself well upon 
every occasion. Beside the light which they tend to throw 
upon the character oi Dr. Beattie, tjie public is higuly indebted 
to Sir \Yilliam Forbes for so noble a coliectioft on its own ac- 
count. .Yet we cannot help being of opinion that tliey are not 
entirely in the style of epistolary writing. We think Dr^ 
Beattie himself was light, when he said in a letter to Sir W. 
Forbes, that he thought the style of his letters more formal and 
stiff thah it ought to be. It hardly differs from the style of his 
laboured compositions. Now although these are remarkable 
for their case, and simplicity; the ease of a set composition is 
different from that of a letter. Wc discover not in the letters 
we have just now read, that captivating familiarity, that exqui- 
site playfulness we find in th£ mtt(gs of Cowper, who has, in 
our mind, cxlnbited specimens of epistolary excellence which 
it 15 impossible to surpass. N^ti, we think, were the little 
affairs of coinmpa life, whkh*^rm the oidinaiy subjects of 
lettcKs touched with so delicate a hand; never were the njpre ' 
important matters, which sometimes occur, bit off with moie 'ex* 
qofsite^implicjty, and more of the charms which belong to this 
species of writing. We used to think the letters of Ciceio mo- 
deis of perfection. But we know not whether to all the ease 
and elegance which those of ^icero can boast, the letters of 
Cowper do not add a cot tain delightful play of the imagination 
which the letters of Cicero w’ant. To those letters ofjbusiness 
or intrigue which Ctceio, an active public man, had occasion to 
write to the diffeient personages in Rome, whom he \i%nted to 
mould to his purposes, and winch are some of the finest specu 
mens of art that literature can pioducc, there is of course no- 
thi'ig para,lfc! in the letters of Cowper, any more than in those 
of BcaiL^e. ^ 

* The letters in the present collection which we think the most 
exceptionable both^ in matter and manner are those, or at leasts 
a c ) siderable pait of thoK*, to the Duchess of Gordon. Rrom 
.^cmc iiofton of gallantiv, pr from having been *10 an extciordi- 
j»diy d< ree flattered by attentions of that distinguished 
la*y, ilicie is an overstraining in his letteis to liCT.which is any 
thin^ but graceful. After enjbying the company of her Grace 
durrng a* hmg visit at Gordon castle, wc cc^hl have heartily 
symparhised With tiie professor telling her in his firstf letter that 
he had teh much /egret in parting from such company and such 
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a place. But who can bey tp hear Doctor saying that 

•hc*had wept copiously on such an occasion; and then giving* 
sentimental description of his great tendency to weeping? He 
begins a letter in the following tragical^ strain : 

To say that ray •departure Jrom Cordon castle^ cast me 
some sighs and tears, is not sayingymucli f as T aift apt, of late, 
when alone, to be rather expensive in that way, I left jou 
with a weight upon my mind, which would have been hardly 
suppoitable, if it had not been ailcviatcd, in some degree, by 
the hope of soon meeting the duke at G^asgow, and of seeing 
your grace once more before the end of summei.*’ * 

Those who aie acquainted with the character of the duchess, 
or cV'cn who have witnessed her caieer during a pretty long 
life will smile at the doctor’s fears, expressed in the following 
letter, that she was becoming too grave and serious, and at his 
solemn advices to her not to induljge in melancholy and reli- 
gious books : 

** Major Mercer me very happy with the news he brought 
from Gordon* Castle, particularly when he assiTred me that your 
Grace was in perfect health* .He^Jid me too, that your solitude was 
at an end for some time; w^ch, I confess, I was not sorry to hear. 
Seasons of recollection may be useful; but when one begins to find 
pleasure in sighing over Night Thoughts'* in a corner, it 

Is time to shut the book, and return to cotnparty, I grant, that, 
* whUe the mind is in a certain state, those gloomy ideas give exqui- 
site delight ; but thefr eflect resembles (hat of intoxication upon the 
body; they may produce a lemporary fit of feverish exiiltatlbn, but 
qualms, and weakened nerves, and depression of spirits, arc the con- 
sequence. I have great respect for J)r. Young, both as a man and 
as a poet; I used to devour his ** JJight Thoughts'* with a satisfac- 
tion not unlike that which, in my younger years, I have found iq 
walking alone in a chufeh-yard, or in a wild mountain, by tlioi light 
of the moon, at midnight. Such things may help to soften if rugged 
mind; agd I believe 1 might have been the better for th/ui. Hut 
your Grace’s heart is already too feelingly alive to each fine"im- 
pulse and, therefore, to yon I would recommend gay thoughts, 
cheerful books, and sprightly company: I might have fyid iompanif 
without any limitation, for wherever you are, the coniparty must be 
sprightly. Iilxcusc this obtrusion of advice. We arc all jAysirians^ 
who have arrived at forty; and as I have been studjiiv, the aiiatcmiy 
i^of the human mind these fifteen years and upwards, i think I ought 
to b9 something of^ soul>doctor by this time."* • 

We*havc no cronbt that the li^ht-hcftirtcd (Iurhc«is would have 
a very hoarty#Uugh with her companions c^n the icceipt of fliig 
sagacious epifftlc. — We the morq rcgt<‘t a leu ot ilicsc thiu^s, 
that they tend to confirm an impression which is vciy, general 
among the^ peopl? about Aberdeen, and which we have heard 
frequently expiessed, that the doctoit danced, lather dang^led 
attendance upon the duchess, duiing the few yeais that she 
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ought it worth *hcr while to atteti^ to him, in a manner not 
;ry consistent Vith the dignity •of ^philosophy, and not very • 
ipressivoi on the esteem ot the fair and Ulustrious lady herself, 
appeared by tJie lfevit)*{<ivith which she treated him, and the . 
Rusetnent she often derjvefi at his expent^. 

In regaft d tp the biographer arc of opinion that be has ac- 

utt'ed himself of his task with uncommon propriety. He has 
rown much light upon the* studies and character of Dr. 
eattie, and given to the public a most ^reeahlc and instruc- 
re book. Through.the whole^his j,udgroent and discretion ’arc 
)nspicupas ; and in editing the letters of his friend, he appears 
us to ha<ee preserve^d that happy medium, which is equally 
Slant from the indiscreet exposure of what ought not to meet 
ic public eye, and that fastidious reserve which suppresses do- 
iments really important to elucidate the character under rc- 
,ew. In that part of the composition which is more pec u- 
arly his own the utmost simplicity of style is united to an elc- 
ince very often not attained by those who have made literature 
Mifeir profession. We think it is impossible for tlie reader not 
to be pleased with the uncommon modesty which distinguishes 
liis pretensions as an author: ^ftid the ambitioii which he ex- 
hibits to record his friendships witmllterary men, and the ele- 
gant taste for literary pursuits which has engaged hitri ari^id flu; 
avocations of a bpsy and gainful (jfofcssion, seldom disiinguished 
for the liberal acquirements of its conductors, will not fail to do • 
him honour with all those by whom llteratu!«e is valued. 

As f?^r as the character of Dr. Beattie could be illuNtrated by 
the letters of himself and of his friends. Sir William Forbes has 
left us nothing to regret. But wc are sorry that an intimate 
friend has not found the me^is of drawing more copiously 
fjrom that other great source of information respecting liumaii 
character— we mean Conversation. Wc can easily suppose 
thatonlhe various occasions when Sir William Forbes enjoyed 
the conversation of Dr. Beattie, be was little solicitous <10 com- 
mit^the particulijrs to memory, and that his recollection may 
now therefore not be very circumstantial. But it is higljly im- 
probable tjftt it could not have enabled him to give us much 
more sa^sfactory intelligence than he has thought proper to 
fcommunicatei He has not described with great e.'tactness even 
the style and manner of his conversation. The account is thc^ 
most gencr«^l, and vacant that can be.. Yct,,if we undersiancl 
rightly ^hat Sir Wil!iam^,has told us respecting the diary kept 
^t one time by Dr. Beattie, t]jere were materials fqr delineating 
the 'conversation of ^'thatr great author, more valuable than are 
generally to be qbtainccl. Among^ other things some of the 
conversations at^which Dr. Beattie assisted afe there said to he 
recorded in the form of dialogue; and surely wouM have af- 
forded the means 6f exhibiting a pretty full picture of what the 
man appeared \n conversation. 




Tficre Is another part tqo of the biography oj a literary man 
into which Sir William ForWft has not very wgely entered ; 
we mean the analysis^ and critfcism of the works^ produced by 
the author whose life lie records. Weh’elievc that ’the great 
modesty of the aiitlioy,^ which app*eai# yi so amiable a liglit 
throughout the work, was one pfuyipal tauset^f ,ihi 5 reserve. 
But he seems to have been withela likewise by aii expectation 
that tins task would be executed for him by Prof. Ifugald 
Stewart; a task whigh, as that gentleman w^ould have acconi- 
plislicd it with singular ability,,- we join with our author in re- 
gretting that, troin circumstances which do not appear, he did 
not perform. — But though Sir William Forbes has»Ieft a few 
things undone, he deserves our gratitude for what he has per- 
formed ; and he merits the ‘praise of having surpassed most bio- 
graphers ill the union ot that fulness which satisfies with the 
moderation which does not offend. 


Art. II. A Father 6 Memoirs of his Child. By Benjamin 
Heath MALKiNff/sr^/. M./l. F\A.S. Royal ivo. 
lor. (id. Longman & Co. ^ London^ i8o6. 

THIS book is dedicate.} to Mr. Johnes of Hafod; a gentle- 
man at presr^nt engaged in a task of great interest to the literary 
world, a iiaiislation of that e<»m*llcnt histoiian Froissart, part of 
, whoie chronicle has been already exhibited hi a most appro- 
priate dress to tbe^ obscivatioii of our contemporaries. The 
advice and encouragement of Mr, Johnes, induced our author 
to undcitakc the delicate task of becoming the panegyrist ot his 
departed son. 

This extraordinary boy, who died before the 'completion of 
hi‘^ seventli year, and over who^e ciadlc wc may exclaim — 

^ Ah cunds tuinulo nimis propinquas ! ” — 

In the short period between his birth and dissolution, *liad ac- 
tjuired ^ degiee of knowledge in history, chronology, geo- 
'^raphy, and other subjocis of general information, which would 
ivally" be quite incredible, were not the story of his little life 
lelatcd in the simplcwst languageol veracity. *• 

Thomas William's Malkin was bqrn on the 30th of October 
1703. In tliiee years tiom this time he had inadfe great pro*, 
gress in reading, wilting, and spelling Enjjlish; not stimulated 
btTjfbnd Ins strengili by his parcsits, but rather ch< cited and mo- 
derated, on the Contrary, in the excels of his literary ambition. 
Mr. Malkin# .’vcenis, indeed, to ^teriain very proper notions 
upon the premature excellence of the^mefnal powers, and* dis- 
dains witli due feeling ayy irap*utation of halving vayntc 3 the 
jmerits of his chiJH, to please the perverted taste of an age which 
Is run inacl with the admiration of pnript; ability. But by^ de- 
veloping the operations of the youthful min^in the pursun of 
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science; hy siting before other pajrents his own example of 
assisting, yet nw overloading wifii culture, the early growth of 
talent; wc think that Mr. M/ has tullill/d a duly to society, 
and supplied consider abli^4iiean$ of giatification to a large class 
of read,ers. 

The fastidious* severity ol^crilicism might doubtless discover 
many passages in fins volume where the affection of the Father 
has superseded the jiidgnienf of the Author; but, upon the 
whole, we apptovc t»f tins publication (wuh a veiy few excep- 
tions) inasmuch as rcUics to its*piincipal subject; although we 
cannot c#tcnd oui approbation to thcinelevant panegyric upon 
Mr. Wiliitm Blake, painter and engraver. Of that gentleman* 
here forced upon our notice as a poet, we shall have occasion to 
speak, with a word of our author himself, at the conclusion of 
this critique — ^but the prominent object of our attention is the 
child, wJiose wonderful genius and improvement deserve unu 
versa I legard^ 

We shall pass over, as indeed his father has very consi- 
dcrately, the unmaiked years of his early infancy, and introduce 
him to the notice of our readers pt the age of three, when, as we 
have observed, he was alra'a^ a ^vrprising ptoficient in the 
common rudiments of education, we shall select the follow- 
ing pasMge, as illustrative of lu^ acquiiements, and peculiar 
mode of making, them, at this*p^od of his limited existence: 

** Hjs reading and writing were remarkable principally for ♦he 
celerity of their progre^^s : but his knowledge ofbrtliography accrued 
tohim«sn a mode sufficiently his own to evince, that be wa> not 
dependent on the ordimrv nieihanical process, by which it is ren- 
dered so burderisome to the inl^jicy of the retentive faculties, with- 
out exeicising the car or the understanding. He did not commit his 
•words to memory from a spelUng-book, but caught the elements of 
which, they were compounded, by listening lO their artunilate pro- 
lumciatiDn. Thus, hy consulting the sound, and corrt( ting^himself, 
where that might have misled him, according to the analoL;^^ of new 
caser with the known custom of the old one^, he aj rived by degrees 
at an almost uniform exactness ; so that for some lime tins exercise 
of his discriminative powers was among the most amusing of his 
employ mci?rs. 

'“So cHrly as before he w^^s three years old, he had tauglit himself 
to make letters, fir^t in imiU*tion ot printed book*?, .aijd-nfiei wards ot 
hand- wilting; for it to be lecollected, that he was left to himself, 
to chalk oukJjis own.pursuils of tjiis nature. U^vias thought expe- 
dient to hmit the piovmce of instruction to those, OLcasional^asdst- 
ances, for which the infervdntion of ca'.ual cnors amldifficuiiics may 
W’elL be imagined to*ha\e furbished Irequcnt oppoi^urnty. Ills 
parents would indeed hasv considered the iiiteinpr to impose on a 
child of hts lenden. yedis such tasks at» he voluntatily assumed, not 
ineiely a hopeless, but a presumptuous and cruel effort. At the 
same time, it would h^ve hej.*n an instance either of perverseness or 
tnui'dity, to ha\e,*thcckea his 2i dour Utej kiiotA ledge, sinc-c it coyt 
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hismtnd no painful exerrion, neifliier dimliMS^ng h\s inclination for 
actne &port&^ nor trcnchins: upon the puerile neuor of bis natumi 
habits ** 

Tli^jic IS a pleasing tenderness also in what Jpllcavs. which 
induces us to renew dui quotation : 

On the few biith«da}s« at 'which it wa^his lot to amve, it be- 
came a custom with him to wute^a letter, at the reqpest*of his pa- 
irents His other epistol*uy or fanciful compositions were preserved 
or dispersed, as accident might deteiraine , but thtse penodiial ac- 
counts of himself weie^ carefully laid by, foi the purpose of roaiking 
the*giadual expa«sion*of hw intelbrt, and recoidmg the nature as 
well as multiplicity of his pursuits/*^ 

These letters are curious documents oi the progjessive ira- 
|)rovemcnt oi this interesting boy; but, separated from the con- 
text, they would naturally impiess the reader with an erroneous 
idea that the perv^adtng character of this work is childish and 
unimportant. Nothing on the contrary can be of higher mo- 
ment to that part of secret v upon jwrhom the cares oi hie most 
anxiously devolve, than a practical essay upon the carlici duties 
of^ducatioii; in wjjjfh useful light we aic in a great measure 
led to considei the present memoirs — not* to mention their 
power oi conveying much enftaitanimcnt to those who can en- 
joy the unambitious pleaswes of a domestic circle. 

We should be wanting in the discharge of our duty, were 
•we not to select the followirf^<iadyiLe to parents, whicli appears 
to us excellent, as a guide to the proper mstl'Uvlion ol highly- 
ei^flowed childien :• 

‘\Oui general plan was thit of entrusting his progress tojlus own 
will and i^leasure, or at most of only following, where he led the 
way I cannot for the ^ke of thosj parents w bo jiay hereafter be 
similarly urcumstanetd, inculcate too strongly my conviction, founded 
on txpeiicnce, of the pi oper ana* rational method to be piusued, in 
ediuaiing a child of superior endowments Acting to the best nf 
our jiKigiuent in the present case, wc were not p'lrticuliily.eSger to 
imparl knowled-e by dfiCct, legular, and long coi^tiniiecl lessons, or 
moie f Ahionable lectures, involving, as they mn^t Inve dou^, an 
irkbome and unhealthy coufinemenl We ihouglit it moie foi his 
aivantsge, to lend ourselves as much as po«b*bL to h s service, by 
being ready at all times to answei his qneslious, to hib doubts, 

and to V itisfy his curiosity ” • , 

A icw dettiched anecdotes also, illustrative of the occupc'Uoifs 
of this amiable child in tlie bosom oi hi^iamdy, niav giatdy 
ov'^itadtn, briug the little student more cleai lytbeioie their’ 
eves mind dcinonitrat^ nis glowing thyst for know ledge* of cvciy 
imd. Wc/iuli insert some pi jliinin II y notices, winch still 
funhci e hit idate his unusual manner «i gaining an acq nim^nce 
with grammatical principles: 

'' At ilie age V* are told, he had advanced so far tu 
Lano, as ii write an exercise evciy day with a coiisideiable dte^ice 
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of accuracy. It seemed to be a leading object rf his ambitibn, id 
make himself master of the dead lai^upges. To this end it was his 
constant practieV to make enquiiH^ of a description, far remowed 
from thatr mey^hanical routine of study, contentedly paced over by 
many scholars of a more ojature age. Th6s was bis menjory not 
only furnished, but his comprehension enlaijged. By these means, 
he gained f-a clear jnsigh^t ilito language, its»structupe and its progress. 
The qucstioiis^he was now in ihe habit of putting, were often such, 
as wovld have occurred to few boys, who had doubled his years; 
His evident pleasure, when they were satisfactorily resolved, proved 
his curiosity not to have been more alive to Uie diihculty, than his 
* understanding to the solution. He was capable of d-eting his mind 
with tno»« than ordinary relish and perseverance, on what is gene- 
rally consititered as the dry and husky food of elementary knowledge. 
It was with the utmost a\idicy, that he looked for my assistance, in 
comparing the idiom and construction of the examples in the l^atin 
syntax used at Eton, with the idiom and construction of his own and 
the French languages. Indeed, his acuteness in tracipg the etymot 
logy, and reducing to their elements the component parts of words^ 
pursuing them through English and French, and enquiring after their 
forms in Greek and Italian, ground as yet untouched by him, evinces 
a mind more than commonly fitted for philological pursuits/* 

Another instance which we,s^dll mention of his peculiar in- 
genuity in learning languages is the tallowing : 

One evening in November, 1800, as the family were sitting at 
their usual einnloymcnts, Tbotnas^.nised himself by looking over a 
FVench dictionary i and endeavouring to find out vvoids, to bo fitted 
into something as much like sense, as might be practicable for .so In- 
expeiieuced a woikmaii. At this time he knew little of Fretu'*oj 
from tuU Latin conjugations however and declensions, he under, iood 
the use of a French grammar lying by his side. With this help 
therefore, he Attempted to pulr«tlie nouns* and verbs, as he found 
them, into the case, number, persqn, and tense, according to his ap- 
prehension most consonant with what he designed to express. He 
had nffver received any methodical instruct iofl in French, but bad 
been in Vhe habit of examining with some diligence tl’e contents of 
the dictionary and grammar. Yet had he never till now given any 
reason to suppose, that he could turn his little knowled^.^c to so lejdy 
an account. J.aborious as this mode of composition nciy appcir to 
have been, Ije carried it on to a cousidv^rubie length. "Ihe bcginiiing, 
written in Roman characters, is a mere cnaos oi wr>r<l{., with but a 
raV of me/uiing now and then. As he proceeded, in the course of a 
single evening, he improved so rapidly in his new artTnhat some of 
the periods^ exhibit aiv attempt not far short of regular and gramma- ^ 
tical construction.’* « # • 

The specimens which^Mr. Malkin gives tirroughout of his 
son’s pioficieiicy in whatever science lie asserts Jiim to have 
stisched, even in theTisc^iating exercise of pocthcal composi- 
tion, are complete ^ind satisfrictoiy. ^ 

Out young scholar had a rcmaikablc accuracy hi copying 
maps, and by his su^ccssipl application to several btanches of 
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idrawlhg, he had given a promise of coft^.dcrable future excel- 
lence in that delightful The sketches *lthat are preserved 

• volume will establish the prob^iiity of'^Jur inference. 
But geography seems to have heen his darling study; and his 

knowledge, extensive’ as it was of thatclative siluatiofts of real 
counties, of their productions, trade, fMi«i government, spears 
yet to have been excefled by the^ uncommon fertility of his 
imagination in inventing ideal kingdoms. ^ 

In his correspondence with his friends, many parts of which 
display an cxtiaordinairy formation of style, and a spirited ad- 
mixture of learning far above, his yearsi frequent hints are 
dropped upon this subject; but in another division of the work 
a full account is published fiom his papers of a fancied region, 
a new Utopia, which he had peopled, and in part historically 
described, under the name ot the country of Allcstone. He 
considered himself as the King of this air-drawn island; drew 
a most ingenious map (a fac-simile of which is contained in 
these Memoirs) of the territory, guxng names of his own crea- 
tion to the principal mountains, rivers, cities, sea-ports, villages, 
and tiading towns. #This we know, from our own observation, 
to have been the employment^of many youthful minds — ^but 
never at so ca#ly an age. ^ As Gaining was uniformly the ob- 
ject of our little scholar’s 'highen respect and chief attention, 
he endowed his kingdom most liberally with universities. The 
history of this visionary empir(5^, is involved^as must be sup- 

• posed, in great uncertainty and conlusion. Discriminating 
tvX\^/o{ character iJre, however, marked among the inhabitanlji, 
andj^ome of the stories and anecdotes of the AllestoniiMS are 
iancilul and striking in no inconsiderable degree. The pre- 
dominating quality wliich their young historian had attributed to 
this nation was benevolence, qr a disposition towards the per- 
petual interchange of kind offices; exhibiting, indeed, a pcne(;t 
*ran$cript of his own virtuous and feeling heart. Piety too, 
and a love of order and obedience are plentiiully bestowed upon 
these c^atuics of his brain. His sense of religion was habi- 
tual, and deeply impressed upon all his thoughts and actions. 
How thoroughly the belief of immortality had taken root among 
his intellectual convictions, and engrafted its laticst Aopes upon 
his imagination, the lollowing anect^ote, with which ,Ve must 
conclude ourremaiks upon the life of this engaging child, wilf 

»^vince. The clrcunKstaiicc occurred a vet*' short time before 
m«was seized with his fatal illness, an mflatninasiou in the 
bowels : 

His motl^ei; had been conversing with hinj on the happiness^and 
ads’antage of a virtuous Ide, as connectdld with the prosjiect' 
woild to come. Thomas, after having interchanged many^ remarks 
on the subject, witH a strong expresbion of interest, and in a high 
tone of anuhalioQ^ exclaimed, ^ Do you know. Mama, that what we 

3 
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ktre been ifA\ihf of iefakes me almost wish Q<3t to liro long? that I 
0ia/ haire the pl^sure of mounting! * He spolke this with umibual 
energy g and a^ed^utenaiice strougljf fitted ap« with a marked cyn-* 
pbasis iu^tfae conclusion, raisii^ bis hand above bis head, and toi« 
lowiQg 1 % with uplified eges. He seemed* for the moment to be 
raised to a high pitch of enfimsiasm/* 

HeMied on t^e Juiy» iSoaf; aged not quite ^even 

years* 

It ts impossible not to lament with bji father 
** Ihat powers like bis» resembling so nsf rly in their early pro* 
mise^ whatever has cU^lighted and inqprored mankind ip the ^orkt 
of inati2(p genius, cpnld never be rendered available to the general 
purposes qf society. The argument from such a dispensation, for a 
future state of existence, has been already touched upon. Yet the 
ways of Providence, in rendering desert sufficient to its own retribu* 
lion in this life, were vindicated even in him, child as he was. llie 
period during which he enjoyed the benefit of a sound body and 
animal spirits, was continually occupied in laying up mental trea- 
sures. Tiie time was indeed i^tiort j but it lasted long enough to 
teach him the value of his own improvement, in the support it af* 
forded him under the pressure of severe iliupss, which he bore with 
esem{dary patience and fortitude.** 

We may add also the coifcTudipg paragrapli of these Me- 
moirs, which is drawn up with equal feeling, and justness of 
observation. No one who perils it, can avoid such a senti- 
ment as~ , • ^ 

Ostondoot terris bunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse shiunt 

^ his manhood might Imve been, it is now fruitless UiiCon- 

jedure, and would perhaps be only painful to know, w^erc the know- 
ledge wiiliiu our grasp. At th£* same time, we may unpresumingly 
ground on our experience of his infancy the belief, that whether he 
had devoted his studies, in alter-l&e, to the fine arts, to elegant lite- 
rature or to the discovery and exemplification of the higher truths 
and setter sciences, he might have done some honour To bis age 
and country j not by ranking high among its artihei .'ll orders, but by 
use&ii labours, and by the contributions of patriotism andT talent to 
the general accumulation of wliatever is thought best, wisest, and 
worthiest, in the social state of man. Intercepted in hiscaieer, he 
now rests •in peace. His star has laded from among the glories of 
this worFd : yet we belicv^ that be still must occupy his sphere of 
tisefulness in the system of creation, and pay homage-to that Being 
who brought him out of nothing, but who will not reduce the lowes^. 
of bis accoi^itable creatures tp Uiyt from which ijiiey came.” ^ 

We ate now come to less pleasant but equally necessary 
department of our ollice; namely, that of excejpftion and of 
pen^surc. Concernitig Jdr, Maikm himself, it ‘ipay be hardly 
neebssary to remind our reaSers that he is an author of some 
celebrity; and wfio by his classical attainments ix*flects iustie 
upon Harrow, the place of hia education. His Assays on 
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fcivili^atlon, whirii were pubfi^hed a year<s since, in the 
fervour of the French Rfv<jhitk>n, were ve*ry indecently and 
iinjHStifiably attacked in a ncftc subjtiincd fo’^he Pursuits of 
Literature: we allow^that they contain some visio^iarf schemes 
For ameliorating the lot ol our fcllow*(fuizcn.s, and some deduc- 
tions founded on grownds, which sunse^jugnt events have 
inadc even' the author deem untenable : "but, tipun ibc .rvhole, 
they arc calculated to enforce sound morality (hrougli ih^ me- 
dium of an excellent education. Mr. Malkin has also published ' 
a ToUr in South \V 4 les, with sundry other productions of a 
more ephemeral nature. * . • 

Yet while we allow Mr. Malkin to have received nmre than 
his due portion of literary chastisement for the extravagance of 
his political tlicories, we cannot avoid observing that he still 
retains some notions which sivour of the old leaven of singu- 
lariiy, and impracticable alteration in the established system of 
human conduct. Dcpiccating the idea of acquiescence m that 
liindamciital principle of certain nioderii philosopheis that all 
facts are to be stated in the broadest language, and the veil of 
decency, or, accoidwig to their synonime, vf hypociisy, rent 
asunder — Mr, Malkin yet objegt^ to what we conceive a very 
proper and usdFuI species of art and management. Let our 
author state the question ; and we are mistaken if his opinion 
d vs not refute itself in the slnjgle statement: 

“ It is the vice of almost every nurse, and of nh few parents, that 
Ih'^c/oincidences ajiendlng the increa^e of the species, which must 
act the cuiiosily of children in numerous families, are not 
oniyKo be disguised from their natural enquiries, but wrappe^Thp in 
absolute falsehoods and manifest absurdities. The new-born brother 
must be dropped from the clouds, cr dug up out of* the garden, (o 
throw a meretricious varnish over^ tale, which nature would tell in 
terms the most endearing, and nothing but an imagination, pruiieut 
'in the extreme, could dver have represented as indelicate.*' ^ • 

Nor can we without reprehension sufTcr the paitiali^y of the 
father t<f be carried to such a length, as to in lure him to oppose 
and proicr the crude imiution of the siyL* ol our Litany, at- 
tempted in a prayer of his son's, to the toraposilion of our 
most eminent m«)dern chuiclmien in iIjc same LincK — After a 
due tribute of praise to the compilers ol f>ur Liturgy, who have 
so judiciously tiansfused the language of Sciiptmc into thef na- 
tional service, Mi. M. says, that his son’s piAer “ appeals to him 
r6*#lve cf'picd thc*copie$ wiihout builesqiiirfg the oifginai, and I 
rnuclw question, linder t'iie censure oE^such grave and reverend 
prelates be §pokcn, whether sc^c of the occasional petitions 
and thanksgivings which have issued*, from the motlein b,^iCli, 
bear upon the face of tht;in so plausible anj deceptive a con- 
fc^rmity.** • ' 

We slirfll lefcr our readers to thejiravcj in question, whi;:!! is 
VoL. JL D 



to be found in page 45 of these Memoirs. * It would, indeed, 
be degrading tli^ task of critici^ t 6 examine a childish trag-i 
jnent wbiph js literally neither. sense nor English. Thus much 
is due to the subject, could not pass over an insult of- 

fered to so venerable a body of men wijtout severe reproof. 

Wfi do not quite Y<Slect how far MrT Malkin means to en- 
courage or to check the eai 4 y instruction of children upon reli- 
gion^ matters. It is our own decided opinion, that this is one 
of the parts of education Ht is, indeed, incomparably the highest 
and most important^ part) which cannol be begun too soon. 
Ouracithor, though he admits that it would have been profane 
to have ^repressed the pious tendency of his child, yet talks of 
the* danger of disqualifying him for the present world by an 
unseasonable preparation for the future. Nobody can disagree 
with Mr. M. concerning the impropriety, the downright absur- 
dity, of forcing the premature consideration of mystical or spe- 
culative theology upon a Jiender mind. This, therefore, was 
unnecessarily mentiemed — but when he says, ‘‘the piety of his 
son, like the melancholy of Jacques, was his own — it was ani- 
mated by a nacurkl warmth, but had no Rfel applied from with- 
out, to kindle it into a self-de*:#uying blaze'’ — we riglitly un- 
derstand the metaphor, we think Mr. M. has grossly misunder- 
stood the matter. He has here carried his abstaining system too 
far — to this point he should^ bj^re directed his son’s attention— 
here he should have controlled, guided, stimulated his pursuits.. 
What good reason can be advanced againtt the very eaiJvJpe- 
rus^^pf the works introductory to Mrs. Trimmer’s ^jered 
History? Select stories from the Bible are more likeiy to 
fascinate the youthful mind^ than any the most alluring parts 
of profane history. There is a simplicity, a pathos, a con- 
vincing truth in the circumstances, an effect in the moral to be 
deduced from such stories, far beyond whtit can be found in any 
merely human composition. Where is the love like that of 
Joseph for his brethren? the friendship comparable 40 that of 
D^vid and of Jonathan ? Let not such soure'es of delight and 
improvement be barred against the access of children, from any 
vain mistrust of their utility, engendered by romantic specula- 
lators upon education, or by impious pretenders to a regard for 
j)urer morality than that which they have ceceived from 
Heaven. — We insinuate no such charge against Mr. Malkin—, 
let it fall Inhere c^scicnce cafinot avoid givjng it a due 
tion. We only think that our author has not.spoken explicitly 
enough upon this Subject, and has rather seemed to intimate an 
cjptnion, that a child sl;^oul 5 be left to himself iif his tendency, 
or it may be his reluctanco, to religious application. This we 
deprecate. * * t 

To relieve our readers with a lighter, subject, with a touch, 
indeed, of the ^idfeulou# — let us refer to Mr. William Blake.. 
. 3 
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^Wltli the professional occupations of painting and engraving, 
• in which this gentleman Is eygaged, we hav<ynothing to do ; 
except, indeed, to praise his design prefixed to rhi| volume^ 
The portrait of the child is very io^resring.-— But A\»hat cart 
Mr. Malkin mean by introducing hij^tri^ndto us as a poet? He 
allows that Mr. Blake's Attempts »re unfinished and kre'^ular’* 
— and he asserts him to have ventured on the “'ancient sim* 
plicity’* — ilia prioriim simplicitas — but with due submissjbn to 
the judgment of our readers, should we not say that Mr. Blake 
has ^successfully heightened the “ moder/i nonsense ? We 
conclude our critique with an extract; 

r.AoaniNG song. 

** When the green woodi laugh with the voice of joy, 

And the dimpling stream runs laughing by, 

When ihe air does laugh with our merry wit. 

And the green bill laughs with the noise of it, 

** When the meadows laugh with •lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in this merry scene. 

When Mary aj^Susan and Emily, 

With their sweet round mouths, sing Ha/ha, he ! 

“ When the* painted birds laugTi in the shade. 

Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread. 

Come live and be merry and join with me. 

To sing the sweet chorus Ot Ha, ha. he ! ^ 

Aht. hi. tflfrj. Wesds Letters to a Yourt^^ Lady. 

(Concluded from our last. P. 618. VoL L) *** 
WE have already stated that tbj leading error^ in this work 
arc prolixity and digression, want of tegular plan and want of 
perspicuity, and, in resuming ofir review of it, \ve arc soiry to 
find ver]j few reasons*for depaiting fiom our opinion. • 
Letter IXtli (Vol. 11 .) has for its geneial title “ On fhe vir- 
tues moi^ especially feminine/* and the subdivisions are ch.is- 
tity, as connected with seduction — benevolence — candouf — 
command of temper — piety and devotion. With respect to 
seduction, Mrs. West lays very great stress on thcJ^nnciples 
insinuated in the late dramatic pieces of the Stranger, Pi/arres 
and John Bull, svhich have, howev’er, been, so generally f he* 
. objects of censure that we are inclined to l^ope^thcir influence 
been much felt beyond^ the puilituis of tli;? theatres. 
She is also of opjnion that wc are becoming too lenieitt to fc- 
male Trailty. “ In the high walks of society, how few hesitate 
at visiting blUfted characters, or fhowyng ihem the respeck fp 
which only untainied reputation •was bnce tljought emitlal.” 
This may be truc^ ahhougli we do not redbllect vefy many 
examples o<f it, but such a disposition has not yet descended. 
In common life, thcie seems very*littIc*of ithis foigiven^ss. 
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and we suspect th!it the ” blasted cbjracters’* ('tis a vile phrase) 
who are trcatcd\?ith respect, have some means of commanding 
that icsptfct which ai^e very little connected with the question 
of moraf decorum- * ♦ « . 

On^tbe subject of, ban^yolencc, our aushor’s remarks, which 
are of the CQinnion-place kinlSl, belong as much to one sex as 
to thf other. All, .indeed,* that. is advanced on the ostentation 
of subscriptions, &c. must necessarily belong more to the 
foale sex than the female. In married life, generally speaking, 
tlrd husband is paymaster, unless of such petty sums as cgfnnot 
be allu4ed to. here* P('rhaps the same objection may be ex- 
tended te our author’s sentiments on temper, but we shall se- 
lect a passage which is more appropriate to female conduct : 

** We will chat hereafter about those studies which may agreeably 
dbd usefully fill up the intervals of avocation ; but having somewhat 
prematurely introduced the topic of amusement as influencing tem- 
per, it would be con8idered*a8 an tiiipardonable negligence to omit 
mentioning cards. 1 hear you object, that I shall arrange them 
iinpropefly under that head ; cards being nj^ really a science and a 
labour, if not a duty. As an amusement, X am inclined to treat 
canl^ with lenity ; but then Uiej^lnust be eonfine(J wilhin Uie limits 
of recreation. Tliev must not consume much time ; they must be 
enjoyed at n ?imall expenco j and they must exkdarate the mind, not 
op>/n^s and update the temper.^ Cards, when accompanied by vi- 
vacity and good humour., often afford relief to the flagging conver- 
sation ; and, especially in the decline of life, they otier a happy in-* 
terruption to that listlessness which is apt to overcloud the a 

sure^tendant on decaying faculties and fatigued attention, ^/ut in 
this point, as in most others, refinement, has banished comfort. The 
social but small party, with a^l its friendliness, ease, and hilarity, 
no longer possesses any attraction ; aiid if compassion still plead in 
.behalf of some decrepit invalid/ so far as to induce the votaries of 
pleaawre to employ a disengaged evening in diverting the pains of 
jnfirmfiy, the severe penance is ranked among those worlAof super- 
erogation, the merits of which may be drawn upon to commute 
fof former sins. Yet in this crowded rout, with all ifi brilliant 
lights, elegant refreshments, whis^ring beaux, and fashionable ha- 
biliments,,; the beart-felt gaiety which our ancestors enjoyed at five- 
card loo, ‘or one-and'thirty, arc utterly unknown. 

* Tl>?: dreadful vice of gaming must here be mentioned, as the 

xmu certain cofroder of the temper, as well as tbs destroyer of 
every beauty, Belicccy, or grace, that is usually ascribed to women.. 
Let us imrgine the contracted h#tar.t of a iniser^, joined to 
tenancd*of a fury ) let us unite inordinate covet 9 Usness,- with rage, 
«nvy, terror, and despair $ behold dependance and imbecility on the 
|)nc hand, on the crtber^imiifending yuin and infamy, from which 
thfc wretched victim ha^ no sesource but death. *'Aud can it be 
wondel^d at, thal she who has dared to sport with the reputatiou 
and fortune of her family, should stake the ihterests of that here- 
after, of which nerlvps shf has heard little, and meditated less, as 
madly as she h^ risked those temporal enjoyments to which her 
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covetous and selfish h^rt was attached ,W!tk such destructive 
% idolatry ? A female gamestfir, *like a female deisty sins against all 
those moral restraints ^hioh general opinion* education* and custom 
had placed around her sex, as well as against natural feelings of 
her heart. Instead of delicacy* timidity* and generosity, she be- 
comes confident* boid**arKi mean ^ avaricf^ and chicane, usurp the 
place of liberality and tngenuousness.i Peacfi will hewer more enter 
into her bosom ; and if placidity dwell upon her lips* it will be but 
the mercfricious smile of dissimulation* * llie painted sepufcbre/- 
tiiat covers tbe most hupiiliating vestige of degraded mortality." 

Tlie following sentiments w.oirid be entitled to yet higher 
applause, if could forgive the writer fora ramblingmanner 
of saying every thing that comes uppermost* instead of con-* 
densing her opinions in pity to the memory of her readers : 

** Among the false glosses by which sensibility deceives and cor- 
rodes the heart in which it is suffered to have too great influence* I 
wish to mention the exaggeration of trifles* or the giving pf too 
much weight to things really importar^. Many an amiable heart is 
at this moment bleeding under tbe wounds which unkindness* neg- 
lect* and cruelty* are^pposed to have inflicted. Tbe wounds are 
real, bat the inflicteraof them are imaginary, of rather it was mis- 
take* inadvertence* or absence <lf»mind* which shot a few random 
dart's, as they were running after some other object. Women 
icannot too deeply imprint upon their minds the connubial counsels 
of Desdemona ^ ^ Men** heaven Jtnows* ^ are but men I much 
doujbt whether even women are rfeally angels. • The lords of the 
creation aie apt to have their ^ tempers puddled/ and they are more 
inV»»/;d to rei/uire *thBn to * observance,’ Certainly they are 
, ofte^ guiltless of the wrong which susceptibility so deeply lassients ; 
and as often heartily desirous of repairing the undesigned injury* if 
they can do it without derogating f^m their own dignity. Yet let 
oar sex beware of taxing the generous warmth of affection, by im- 
posing upon it the hard duly of unpleasant acknowledgement. Ra- 
ther let Us set about the practicable task of .strengthening oi}^ ow*n 
weakness. Assuredly, the intended reproof or avowed displeasure 
of a paijpnt or a husband should never be dt.sregarded ^ even their 
widtstrvcd petulance should be watched, sootlied, and diverted ; 
and as assuredly we should beware pf exercising our imaginations at 
the expenre of our repose, in searching fox tawUs, and 
Iccts, which exist only in our oxen perturbed spirits* *• 

As extreme sensibility, wbeilier act in the shap^*of over- 
strained benevolence or keen susceptibility* is destructive of e^iia& 
xiimity of mind 3 so meekness and fortitude ^are tlie faithful guar- 
^\!kgm of swcfttnesj and tranquillity. No virtues are qjore requisite • 
to our sex, and behoves every mother to iinpresh theirbupijri the 
minds of her daughters. A passionate Vomau is but like a w^esp ia 
a glass phial frenxy and iftipoteace^an only excite dijgu*5t 
and ridicule. *The pliysical strengij? of man* as well as his poetical 
situation, gives <iignity to kis tcsenlioeiU ; buv we can fu^iy stamp 
and rave j^our liine powers will he soon exhau'^teii, and we must 
sink into au abject deprebsion, piopo^rticuie^ to our vain attempt to 
HWpll into undue consequence. Aware of the ihjpossibdiiy of van* 
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qdishing by violencite, many women bn^ve attempted to. raiae their 
empire out of their imbecility ; aeH thu$ originated a numerous* 
groupe oifeitfiihfte pfeaturesj who fbiiuded their consequence oq 
their being really 5 either as friends, companions, 
helpmates, or handmaids. They seemed indeed of less intrinsic 
Value than, the paint^d^^bfticks oe which the^ priestesses of fashion 
display their scciihcial garlandbj since, tbogghj like the race I am 
8peakV)g Ot, these dolls could . neither walk nor work, they really 
Could i^ta^id, and were not mmlUiVou^^ I rejoice that the revolution^ 
of fashion have decreed uselessness to bfe oiatre, or at least a flimsy 
appendage to that second-rate gcnjEilii3ite which is no gentility at* all. 
Streogthipof mind and bodily agility, are now considered as elegant 
requisitci 4 o the female chatacter; and a woman of high ton at 
least pretends to be equal to the lahoun of Hercules, or the mental 
exertions of Ivocke. As I am a staunch advocate for all the rights 
qf mv sex, I wish our claims to activity and foitiiude really might 
he permitted to stand upon a more permanent basts than ukim. I 
that, instead of ^ daring to do every thing because w'e dare,* 
}t were made an established law to dare to do all we onght* I feel 
hurt af. any attentions from men, which indicate affected weakness 
in us. If a man i^elp to carve our food, or^ich us a chair, with 
an air that seems to say, * these pi^or ireatures cannot assist theni- 
t^elves,* the attention is mollifying; but if he do Mils with a view 
obliging bis coheiress of ipamortality, we ought to repay the 
^modern Aniadis with our best curtesy. But it is absuid to talk of 
manners that aie only preserved, among a few antiquated students of 
Sir Chailes Grandfson ; and I perceive that I am bewildered in the 
labyrinth of digression. To return to those miacing * minaudW^/ 
who found their importance on being able to ^ jig, lisp, amble^iiid 
nick-name God’s creatuics,’ 1 exclude these something notmng? 
from all pietension to gentleness; for though they claim that du- 
tinction, becaush they arc alwafs in temper, W'e must never con- 
found the qualities of the bee anl the butttijly. Gentleness and 
sweetness are the offspring of inward peacp of mind ; and can 
those [tejsess them, who arc only excused ffom the torraenc of re- 
proach by being utterly void of reflection ?’* 

What follows respecting the too frequent weakness (out not 
peculiar to the female sex) of •* permitting any single ciicuni- 
stance or desire to impress the fancy^^’’ is one ot those experi- 
ment?! Iccuires which cannot be read too often. On Mrs. 
West’s i^tntiments respecting piety, as the ci owning female 
grace, we should have bestowed more attention, [fad she not 
again relapsed into her dread of Calvinism, of which our lasty 
review musi^have tifed our readers, if they Iwppcn not to^^* 
possessed of a moie than ordinary share of patience. 

Letter X. on “ Female Employments and Stu^ic^s,’* includes 
^h€ following topics^ th<p ariangemcnt of which ex^iemely 
confused^— “ needl/*-woik ; relTgious .should piccctle scientific 
information j abstract knowledge not well sfiited to women 5 
instq^ry and ethical csja)s recommended; biography ^ faults im 
piod^rn' biograp\]^^; mdiscriminrttc publication ot piivaic 
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letters of dtfccaserf public characters condeiynecl ; geography, 
•voyages and travels ; fictiiioua reading apt to inspne talse views 
of file ; the best kind ot novejs useful introductions to the 
world ; tnpdern poetry ; tiagedy and jornudy of late* date not 
intended for the closet ; brief review* of the drama; woiks of 
humour defended, have^materiafly ben?fi!fcd virtue ^ndgtaste; 
gcneial information on political subjects *necessaiy to women, 
who should cherish patriotic feelings; excellence of tlusBri* 
tish constitution ; national evils asciihable to God as punish* 
ments for national sirts; she serves her country who reforms 
her own conduct, and guides her liouseKold well ; considera- 
tions on the lawfulness of war; causes of our late contests ; 
maternal objections to a militaiy life must now yield ft circum- 
stances ; Christian obedience is not slavish submission ; know, 
ledge of the elementary pi inciples of government is a pre- 
servative from party distinctions ; reading should not be con- 
fined to what IS new or local; extracts, beauties, &c« con- 
demned ; criticism useful to improve taste ; necessity of 
guarding against party misiepresentations ; a choice selection is 
prefeidble to mukifWious reading/* • 

Oil all thesf subjects we ogcasionally meet with sensible, 
although not very deep remarks, but the bare enumeration of 
them may convince our realers that the author lias not confined 
herself to female employment^ and studies, which is likewise 
, the case with Letter XI. “ Oh ConNersaiion, Society and 
Ffle tiship/’ From this, therefoie, we pass to Letter XII. on 
t . libacv, Love, and Marriage, * subjects on which we 
hope I Mrs. West would have employed her principal attfefttion, 
but tlie commencement of the letter considerably damped our 
expectations. “ The extensive ])iospcct that IStely lay before 
us, begins to conn ai.t into a narrow compass* A few relative 
duties and engagemowts are all that we have to consider before 
we enter upon the closing scene.” But surely as thev •• few 
rclati’j'e^jtics and cngageme.its” are of no less importance than 
“Celibacy, Love, an I Marriage, we may be forgiven, for 
thinking that they ought to have pieceded much ot that “ ex- 
tensive piospect that lately lay before us/* and which, we have 
had too fiequeiit occasion to leraark, is confused dj^ a multi- 
plicity of qbjccts that distr^t the attention from thc*main de- 
sign. Who that expected die sound sense, knowledge of the 
and purity of piinciplc displayed tn Mrs. West’s for-^ 
mer writings, will nit iegret*that topics* so very Importarit to 
the welfare of the sex as those we^now enur upon, arc not 
allowed to oitfupy even half ihe^space wasted upon methqdisu 
and fiL.I(l picachcrs * * * 

Pi cv ions to t^iis disciwsion of Celibac\«, &c, Mrs, West 
thinks it«icccs,ary to inquire winch is most eligible for women, 
the Single 01 the mained state? asid she also thinks that the 
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answer is extremely obvious—** cerj^nly the condition which 
the Almighty created us to occi^y must be tnost conducive tq^ 
our geii«raUliappiness,** me^mng> we suppose, matnmonyi»' 
This, htrsvevcr, is bo direct answer, for the Almighty may 
created some tq celibacy as the C9ndition most conducive 
to thm h^app^ncss, and indeed our author sjeeros to be aware 
that her obvious answer reunites modifications and cxccptiqnsjj 
as slie immediately passes to a lengthened panegyric on the 
virtues and happiness of old maids, Jn the characters of 
daugbtcis, sisters, aunts and feiends. And this she conclude^ 
with some good advice, particularly against boasting of the 
number of lovers they have slain in their charming s^nd killing 
days. To some, also, she recomrqends celibacy as a matter of 
choice, to those, for example, who have delicate health, he- 
reditary diseases, or a great susceptibility of temper. How 
far her advice in these respects will he followed, we dare not 

E resume to conjecture. Dclipate health is frequently removee^ 
y marriage : hereditary diseases are too often concealed from 
the party and do not appear until a latcui^criod of life ; as to 
susceptibility of femper, we aic not ceitain that we imdei. 
Stand what is here meant by itf • 

On the other hand, our author states the qualifications of a 
wife to ho, ** A disposition that can yield to the desires of 
others, not only without apl>ai^nt reluctance, but without e«- 
pain ; hea*lth, cbeertulness, activity, frugality, attemtinu 
to family concerns, and a relish for common dbraestic pleasiA^.” 
Surh--qualifications, we presume, must cairy ibe elcciion,^but 
alas! whcic are they to be found? “The generality of 
English gills arc educated, ifciot fpr a Turkish haicm, at least 
for tlic copit of imperial France^*' “ Young ladies are not fww 
apt to fall violenily in love at fiist siglit. j^xcept a few tinder- 
lieai ted nymphs, who inhabit the woodland glades, ouf sex 
become^too mercenary, and too dissipated, to feel an tncsutiUe 
penchant, till they have obtained a side-glance at the Swain’s 
rent-roll.'* Judging from such asseitions, w® should tlnnk 
inatiimony a veiy unpromising speculation, but are surh 
“ English girls'* and ** young ladies’* so very numerous as to 

justify this sweeping indictment ? With* respect to the 

ihoiQf! of a husband. Mis. West does not think that the ladie? 
have that much in iheir power, “ Rejection, rather than 
lection, constitutes female prerogative in this important poiiTPr 
Ladies, tlSerefore, must beware how they fall in Ibve* “ Nature 
certainly intended that man ^should sue, and .woman coyly 
yielrfc” After tliesd re^^arks which are rexhtr •pi etty than 
useful, for they Icpd to no practical conclusion, Mrs. West 
proceeds*^to prove that competence is neccs^ry in marriage^ 
and here she has laid down a position respecting wealthy al- 
|iimccs which wor apprehcifd will pass without a dissentinjj 
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Voice, “ The well.portic\ped heiress ought no enrich the dc- 
^pendent younger brother ; an2*the wealthy heir should select 
lor his coitsoit the unportiondd dai^hter of a r(»spectable 
lamilv.** * * 

Her ic marks on uiteq^ual alliances, how^ovcr, are extremely 
just. It re<jutrc8, indeed, less ^argmneift than here em- 
plo)ed, to piove that immorality, ^ueligion and weakness of 
intellect in a husband can afford no prospect oi liappfness. 
Libeitines are rarely, reclamed, or fools goveiAcd. As to 
female ascendancy, Mis. vVest has no good opmion of it, and 
bestows much tompassion on the unfortunate rate of Jerry s, 
“ I think our feelings cinnot be moie pamtully rocjed, than 
when we see a man of merit thus circumstanced*' — this is 
bbeidl. Mrs. W. even considers such a deplorable object, 
wiithing under the tyranny of the grey mard, as an aiguinent 
n fivoui of the original institution of providence lespet ting 
the subscivienre of the female sex.»* But, lest this acknow- 
jedgement should appear not only liberal but cowardly, she 
rouses a Intle of tj^^woniui again, and adds, 'though i 
stoutly denv that this injuiution originated fn oni natuial in- 
terioiity, 1 belufve it to be o expedient to the welfare and hap- 
p ness of both paities, that 1 would ntvci advise you, my dear 
Miss M — to marrv a man with T^promiimg degieeof obsequi- 
ousness in his aspect, unless ydti *pciteive Ik has good sense 
’ cn^mrh to eover the gossamer manat Ics which you may en- 
tw aioi nd him with such an iinpeivious coat of seeming 
fi.!} nefy^ that lo one but \ourseU can tell that he actually 
wcais tliem. ' We wish tins passage had be^n omitted. Be- 
sides that It suggests a degicc oi low cunnings we are afraid 
that few of Mrs. West’s pupils, will be able to construct then 
“ gossamer manacles^’ of suHicicnt fineness. 

In th» midst of this discussion, as iiid e<f in every letlcf, we 
meet with digressions which we kiu w not how to recoifcilc to 
the ordd and seiiousncss which ought to prcv.il in a work, of 
this kind. Who would luve thought that t»ie ladies requued 
to be cautioned against nuirviig any of the members of the 
Whig club^ Yet such aUic - is here given, beraiJKe “ great 
sticklers for fieedori aie g ncrally ^domestic b?shaws»” We 
arc not so i^uch aequamtcci with this club to sptak \o 
as Mis. West has thouohi pioper to do, bus if \ c Iiad beta at 
iK^r^eibow when* sue pc uned *this cuiious passage*, we could 
have •whispeuck a ftXL instance > in ber cai, of Whig Jerry s, 
which might J\we suggested a diflercnt tlieoiy on the subjert, 
and perhaps «endbled hei to lav dow;\, wfth as much tintft,*a 
Jort of converse of the p/oposition, nam<*I^, tint some fiien 
aie great stiekleis^foi liberty abioad, because they aie enjoined 

be silent on the subject at home 

JFiom this tnfliiig digreasion, foi* such* it scitainlyis, ^5ls. 
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W«st proc^di toiniore important tojpica, the prcfcreftce women 
give to wit ove,r plain sense ;**their aptness to saciific^ to^ 
wealth; Ipng-defeired attachments seldom productive of happy 
matches,* but here, by tht^way, she neither states why they aic 
long deferred, nor hoy tHe delay may obviated. Having;, 
however,* cleaiQd th^way to fhc altar,* she commences a set of 

E ecepts adapted accordingly. ** The nuptial band being knit 
^e Vili hope with happy auspices,} let us consider wdiat will 
^ the first solicitude oi a wife ; and unquestionably this must 
be, to discover lior. husband’s re^ disposition.” But Mrs, 
West’^ideas oh this subject are not very clear, ceitainlynot 
well expupssed. The lady’s research into her husband’s dispo- 
sition, we are told, ** must not be condtictcd with inquisitive 
penetration, nor with that strict scrutiny which may deveiope 
what might otherwise have been for ever unknown.” But 
bow Is It possible to reduce this precept to practice ? When 
the scrutiny is once begun,, who can say what it may discover ; 
and what measure of strictness is the lady to impose on her 
curiosity ? These questions arc poorly answered by telling us, 
that “ It is too lafie to find out moral depovity ; tlic attention 
of herself and her friends to have beent directed to that 
important point before she had formed the indissoluble tie.” 

•• It is to the certainly inferior requisites of lastc and temper 
that a prudent wife should Jimit her inquirier.” This would 
imply that mora^depravity is more easily discoveicd tlian taste • 
or temper, the reverse of which we believe is almost ikviri- 
abiyj^if case. But the confusion which pievails in this/pas.i 
sage arises principally from the advice previous’ / lywn lo 
young womcQ carefully to investigate then /ovt/ ri conduct. 
How IS conduct to be distinguished from character, or charac- 
ter from taste and temper ? 

’ Tltf remainder (S this letter consists bf lemarks ojfi other 
topics ^onneited with the married state, an I Letter XIII. by 
far the best in the book, relates to the duty of uutheis. In 
Lefier XIV. “ On our Duly to Servants and liricnois,” are 
likcw.se many judicious remarks. Letter XV. : nd last, is en- 
titled, -Qxi the Duties of Declining Life and Old Age,” and 


Gonclud^fs with a rctiospect of the whole, and an apology for 
^bcjtnodc in which it is written, which convinces us that Mrs. 
West ts as sensible ^of its defects as wc a:e, although for rea- 
sons not qiyte so obvious, she, has not ihoi\ght proper tiM#^ 
move thvm. There aie inteispersed ihroughoiq these volyracs, 
many excellent precepts and remaiks, the result of much at-* 
ttyMve observation bur upon the’xjhole, it bids 

fair •for less popularity* tharr* any of the autlioi's preceding 
writings^ The Icngfh, intricacy, and mixetf style, in which 
her ideas aic cl< ilicd, will tne the patience of her young 
rpaders, while tt^oseSybo Site in possession of other works of 



chU (teficription vill com^iam' of repeticibas and want of 
^lovflty. We have alreadv Wated that thc^hulk o£ thU work 
has been unnecessarily .swelled by the introductio^of^subjeeti' 
either toreigri to the imtnedJate fwtics*ii(lid ifiitcrcsts of •women* ^ 
or which belong to in conaradli w^h tneu. Tliis, how-' 
ever, we regard as'a far‘> pertairfSng principally to the lifle of 
tlie work, and perhaps, it: some degree to the titles* of its sub^ 
divisions. The precepts, moraror retigious, in which tli^fair 
.sex aic principaU)i cotiQexixti, we apprehend to be veiy Few, 
and of those which concer^i them anly^ we know of none* 
Modern manners have introduced some supposed disufttjtions* 
but motal truth and moral conduct are of M sex. ^ 

Art. IV. r/ie Temple oj Truth: or^ The BestSy^te/n oj ReaKcn^ 

Philosophy ^ Tit tuff and Morals ^ analytically arranged* 8rw>* 

8 j . 6J. Mawman. London^ 1806* 

THE present work of which the Utle is so inviting, or* as 
some may think, assuming, is dedicated to the author of the 
Pprsuits of Literature,^ whose attempt to involve himself in ob« 
truiity and to excit^he curiosity of his rcaddV our present au- 
thor imitates by# styling hnnsdfffi Parresiastes. We do not 
piptend to be at all intlie secret, nor are we particularly anxious 
to discover it; but will content ourselves in the mean time 
with the peiusal of the work. The 6rst fifty pages arc occupied 
•wuli ail Introductory Prosputus which is to be Considered as the 
aveflut leading to this temple of truth, through which while 
the leader passes, the auihoi communicates to him such jre- 
viuiis infoimation as is to qualify him tor the inspection of 
the Miterior parts. After a few sentences by ot apology 
to il'c reader for picsuniing to trouble him with a new book, 
a. id as he might be apt to tliinlt a new evil, we are presented ^ 
with a dismal account^of the weakness of human leason, aiKl of 
the false lights in which it has been exhibited, iiotwithstlhding 
the Icanitoiig and ingenuity, the time and the talents which have 
devoted to its impiovemcnt or elucidation. In short, fre 
aic thought to be as much in the dark with respect to the inhe- 
rent properties of human reason, and the extent of its ynassisted 
energies as if the subject had never been agitated; and all thisio 
s*eins, because a very lively philosopfier has confessed iffat • 
same Reason is a very natcufous thing and^borders very much 
npon^olly*' and because anothe/ phiiosoplwr has sajd Hutio * 
mersa ct c0nfusa^*'^^TiA because the auth^ himself thinks that the 
impartial histqiy of human reason would not reflect much ho- 
nour upon hujnan nature. — It inusf be i^onf^Sssed that the PhU% 
Sophy of the Human Mind is a depattment of science in wWch 
(here has been but little p*i ogress made, not because reason it 
a ridiculous thing and boraers very much upon folly; but be- 
fausc men happened to ^0 ihe wrol?g wif to yoik, and 
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wading in tfae naists of hypothesis^ and conjecture, while tliev 
ought to Ijavc been attending fd the phenomena \)f the mi no. 
But this^rror ift now corrected and the study has begun to be 
prosecuted with sOcceis,. And'why should we deprecate the 
P9wers of human reason* and represent it as conteiring no 
^nobr upon man ? ^iWhatevA' its value mary be, it is the gift of 
Odd, and has been given us for the wisest and the best oY^pur- 
posds, and yet our apthor seems to look upon it with a sort oi su- 
percilious contempt, as if it were a man’s own making, 

which he would dg much* better. without. We are told that 
philosophic inquiries, instead of removing onr prejudices, cor- 
recting qur errors, or enriching qur minds with the knowledge 
of trutii have left us wandering in the labyrinths of a miserable 
scepticism. — But if men should become sceptics, still they 
ought to reason. What $igni6cs a man’s belief if it is not 
founded on rational evidence? And if doubts should happen to 
remain after the fullest in\jestigation, that may not be owing to 
the fault of the inquirer, but to the constitution of the human 
mind. A man is not always td blame being sceptical. — . 
But our philosophical inquirers* a/e still more to be blamed in 
the opinion of our author, airi^hcir reasoningi*5 still more to be 
undervalued. They have not agreed it seems with lespcct to 
the nature and qualities of True Virtue,^]SMt although there 
have appeared many diffcrcni and even opposite theories of 
morals, some befng totally unfounded, and all having enough of 
er*'or and defect, it does not follow that they have been alioge- 
thc^useless. If by others faults wise men correct their own,” 
why may not even an error be made subservient to the disco- 
very of the trpih ? And if be true that vi magnis voluiste sat 
ej/, which our author somewhere or other applies to himself, 
why will he not giant it to our cthiological inquircis?— If it is 
Because they have been “ avowedly infidel and profcissionally 
the rcfteise, pouring equal contempt upon the wisdom and 
maxims of heaven,” we do not pretend to defend thens; but if 
thCii hearts have been sincere and their intentions honest, we 
cannot blame them for having failed in a great attempt. Our 
author, htiwcvcr, gives them no quaitcr, and comprehends them 
ail in one sweeping clause of condemnation. But to make 
••amends 'lor the total overtRrow of all ethical superstructure, and 
to guide and direct, the future inquirer, he has kindly conde- 
scended to^ear and Jight up \\i%jremple ofTiut^. And to qlwlify 
the Spestaior for the uuc prrcepiion of its bca^ities, he ta^es an 
early cppoitunity of giving what he calls an accuiate definition 
o/ principal terms. • ^ • * * 

The first term that Ts deftned is Reason, which although it 
make bht a mean* figure In tlic lemple of ii tilth, is not yet to bo 
wholly discarded. It is defined to be “ those principles which 
a^^^be&t calciiU|^*d fo enl%hicn, correct, and regulate that fen 
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culty in man,” If one were to form big judgment of tb? whole 
liupcrstructure from this partial and preliminary vifcw of the 
out* works, he might infer that was altogether a mass of con- 
fusion, This would be hasty, and in the present c&sc false, but, 
" the ground of the inference would afill remain the same; for 
the definition explain^ nothing. * It is^cenfusion wysc.con. 
founded. Reason is made tOibe two {liSerent thifigs* It is made 
to be a fapolty in man ; and at the same time it is made io be 
certain piinciplcs which enlighten and correct that faculty. This 
is a aiontradjction. Blit whk is a man the wiser for being told 
that reason is certain principles or a certain faculty in man, if he 
is not also told somethifig of the nature of these principlewr of 
that faculty. Philosophy is the love of wisdom — pitiperly so 
called. — Tills leaves a reservation for making it just what you 
please. Virtue is the intellectual beauty, worth, and excellence 
of the human soul. — ^These are as little known as the term ex* 
plained. Morality is the harmony of tl>c lilc and manners with 
the best principles of leason, virtub, and philosophy. These 
definitions do not throw much light on the subject, and wc 
think the author have done well, if, instead of laugbir»g 

at the pur-zling definitions of Anfstotlc, he had attended to the 
defects of his own, > 

The author next adverts to the utility of s)stem and pro- 
fesses to exhibit in a connecte^and $)8teinatic \icw “ the viuy 
, best scheme of Reason, Pljilvst^p*j>y, Vmuc,.arul MoraK that 
cm be proposed,” ^nd this he denominates the Temple g/ Truths 
because he founds it upon the Oracles and Inspiiation ol GimI. 
This is undoubtedly a great and good undeuaking and wdiiliy 
ot the highest commendation: But unless the author can assuic 
us of his own inspiiation, and of his infallibility in the inter- 
pretation of the oracles which he prohsses to c\p]ain, \<c must 
still be cautious lio\» We receive his enunciations as the Oracles 
of the Temple of Truth.— But so ccruin does lie seem be of 
having ^letected the very tiuih, and so warm in his expiessions 
of indignation against every thing having but the least appear- 
ance of scepticism or infidelity, that he will not even allow that 
error may be innocent. “ For if error be innocent the research 
of truth 1 $ scarcely worth the pursuit.” What! — Because a man 
happens to, be in an error who has,»periiaps, never ci^oycd tfie 
means of attaining to the knowledge of the truth shall he thcre^ 
for^^ be accounted culpable, and shall thtre be injustice with 
God ?— *God forbid! And lef us not be*too rash*in our deci- 
sions even wiA regard to those in* whose hands we^think the 
means of information may been. ^ Perhaps, wc arc not 
qualified to* judge of the whoje ot Vhc case. But the ^jfiihor 
fancying himself elevated* on the lofty pinnacle of ht{ temple, 
seems toghavc lost all fellow feeling for the bewildeied wan- 
derers below. He introduces a.note^rom Bacon^s Ejsavs 
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U> pmve i\mt pl«2)sure is comparable to'tbe standing on the 
vantage ground of truth, and to ace*the errors and wandcungs,^ 
and mists, and tempests of the vale beneath/’ — We shall only 
reply ih^ noobjeot is rfo ridiculous as the man who tancies 
hisnseif to be theie and is*aot« The author ptofesses to follow 
the ]^ix ^mngelica as his lighi and guide! So do many writers 
as tveJl as lie. 'But jTie question still recurs, — are you sure that 
you thavc found it ; have you not mistaken the glare of a false 
meteor for the illumination of the spirit of truth? 

An apology is offered to such as shal^ expect to meet with 
oratory and pathos 'in the picsent* wuik, and piay feel them- 
selvcrtisappointed. But ibis we think might well have been 
spared, •The author is by no means deficient in oiaioiy and 
pathos. To an extensive knowledge of literature he unites a 
/Command of language, and felicity of expression whicli could 
only be the lesult oi much study and application, and although 
he professes to aim only at peispicuity and simplicity of die-* 
tion, his st\lc will yet be* found to possess many other orna- 
ments. He blames jthe divines of the present a«y foi their 
neglect of the phtascology of the inspireil^ritings, so eminent 
for its simplicity, but we cai^ft say that he avlopts it himself. 
Tins, however, is but of little importance, for if the temple is 
but built of substantial materials the spectator will, pet haps, be 
as well pleased to find that (he ornaments are in the modcin 
style. 

At last then we are introduced into the tc;mplc itself, and vlic 
first thing to which our attention ts directed is the foundation on 
which It rests. This eonsistb of nine gieat arches, or in other 
woids, nine fundamental axioms on which the supcistructuic is 
tobeieaied. ’ They are as fdllows : — 

ist, God alone is the first caose, the chief good, and the last 
end of all things. 

edJ^ Revelation is the only mirror of moral truth, •science, 
and goodness. ^ 

gdly, True excel!ence<is the reflex image however faint of 
the divine nature, beauty, and glory — traced on the human soul 
by an aln^hty, though invisible agency. 

4thly^ Theie is neithci piety norMitiie without divine grace# 
^ ^thly^Rea! happiness isthc peculiar gift of heaven. 

^hly, A religious taste is the supreme wisdom of man. 
ythly, Simplicity^ and intcgiity are essential to the Christian 
charactejf. ^ • 

Sihly, The Spiiit of Cffristianity is. a Spirit (f^Humility# and 
an essential qualific^Mon foi tsteinal bli«:s. • • 

‘qiiily, A faivse guide, ^ike tgfiu fatuus, may* j>rove in the 
issue a most fatal light, while a true one is a l||mp of life. 

These aie represented as the canons, axioms, or jF.ist piin- 
Vipks by winch all the app^irent obscuiities oi the word of in* 



spiration are to be elucidated, and by which the mind is to be 
%led to the right undemartdtngf^and judgment ot truth, virtue, 
and b^piness. But howcvei essential they may be to the sup* 
port at the present system, and howevea uua in themselves, we 
cannot consider them in the light of first principles which ought 
to be self-evident truths. Is’it as self-evidtent truth ta say that 
Revelation is the only mirror of moral trutTi, science, and good- 
ness, or that True excellence is the reflex image of the dwine 
natuie traced op the human soul by an almighty though invisible 
agency? — ^These propositions may be true, but they aie not self- 
evident, They contain doctrines which ‘have been deduced 
flora Scripture, but they are not themselves so very cicdins to 
stand in need of no proof. If to the terms axioms or 'first prin- 
ciples as applied to these propositions the author intended to 
annex any other acceptation than that which is m common and 
reputable use, it was incumbent on him to explain it. But as no 
such explanation is given, we consider the terms as lather mis- 
applied. 

After the cnunciafion of the axioms or Synopris of first prin- 
ciples, as it is also dialled, the reader is next presented with a 
compendium of^the primary do^tiines exhibited in the temple 
of tiuth. These are leduced to twelve: 

I St, Salvation is by grace. 

2diy, Salvation is through^ Fait};i-. 

, gdly, The faith by which we are saved is the special gift of 

• 

4th!v, Salvation is not of works lest any man should boast. 

* 5thly, Real Christians arc the workmanship of God in a Very 
sublime and exclusive sense. 

6 thly, There is no true happiness but what is founded upon 
the principles, and derived front the souices ol Chiistumty. 

ythly^ 1 he salvation of man is that which includes ant^ con- 
stitutes all Ins religion, excellence, and felicity for both worlds. 

8 th!y^The habitual piaotice of piety and vntue is the grand 
evidence of our being in a state of salvation. *• 

9thlv, A supernatural agency is indispensably necessary to 
foi m the Christian character. ^ 

lothly, All the divine favours and blessings which relate tp 
their supreipe excellence and bliss* are cc.mmunicatdd to th«v, 
human race thiough the great Mediator and Rekemcr. * 

1 ^hly, It is a principal design of the Godhead in trie economy 
of redemption most illustriously* to display the ex cce*diiTg richeSi 
or thegloiy ofifis grace. * 

i2thly, Christianity is altogether a icligyin ot grace. ^ 
These twelve propositions are, represented as comprising 5 n 
entile system, wl^ch it iskoped a moderate »capaciiy and due 
degree of •consideration may easily gi asp and retain, because, 
as the author thinks, he has disposed overy truth in its due 
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plac^ with ©Her, clearness, and precision. If so his methpd ii 
perfect.^ We hsK^e not, however, been able to trace that close 
connectioii, that harmony and dependence of paits which per- 
fection ki rfiethod jmphes; b\it wc are inclined to believe that 
a melhort iri^y be very ^od and very usctul although it is not ** 
altogether perlcct. * c ^ < 

Beloie the author proceeds to the proof of the doctrines of 
his compendium, he introduces a chapter containing definition^ 
of the roost important teims employed in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. The terms defined aie tiuiji, reason, philosophyi 
virtue, moiality, grace, salvation, faith, good woiks^ liappi- 
nessM Wc cannot say that the definitions of all of them aie 
altoge‘hiff scientific; but we find among them a much less cx- 
cepuoiHhle definition of leasoii than was foimerly given. It 
IS now, lIwi facnliy m man by which, when suitably instuictecl, 
he IS capacitated to judge of the true pioporiion of things; of 
their natuic, excellence, and utility, in iclatioii to each other ; 
and to make a due estimate accoidmgly. This is satisfactory 
enough. But wr cannot so of his definition of virtue. 

It IS said to he a genciic tchn lncUldl^p in it every distinct 
apecics of virtues.^’ But stilMhc leader has acquired no dis- 
tinct notion of it, and the mUucr ih not muclf mended by emu 
nieiating the difleicnt species which it includes, since the cha- 
racter of the genus is still onmted. The definition ol theteinl 
rooialit) IS equajly defective.* We arc told that it conjUeheuds 
tveiy thing relative to the moial goveinoui of the woild — Ins 
iTioial goveinmeni — the moral law — the fnoial sense — nioial 
pi kiciples— *and moral confoimity to the divine will, but stdl 
we die left ignorant of the nature of the thing itself. 

At last the author comes lo the proof of the doctimcs con- 
tained in Ins compendium, anef the fiist position he pioceeds ta 
^establish is as follows ; Salvation is by gince. Heie he has oc- 
casi6y to tak© a letrospective view of the histoiy of mankind, 
tracing back the evils of our piesent staije to then tiuc oiigin, 
tl|e fall of our first parents; for if there had been no'fall thcie 
would have been no room for salvation. The arguments ad- 
duced on this subject arc perfectly otthodox. The dociiiiiC of 
original ?!n is fiist established, .by which it is plain that men 
‘litand h; need of a Saviqur ; and then it is proved that they 
cannot save themselves, and have no claims lu salivation from 
any other quarters but they have obtained salvation through 
the mer^ of Gofi* in Christy wherefore their salvatio^is by 
grace. ^ The author is paitlcularly animated ^n his defence of 
the doctrine of oiiginal sip, and of the cunileguent inability 
of^inan to the peifoimqjiicc of any good action* c He ceniSurcs 
those ^eachris of^ religion wffb seern (o be sceptical on the sub- 
ject, and who will talit of the moral abilitytof fallen man, and 
tl^e sufficiency of human reason, and is shocked ^at the pride 



tmd ulrroj^inee of their hearts* But if man hsjf^ not stiU ftome 
T^GpA aMity temaitliogt thtfh iHit calls and .exhortations of 
scripCure^can no ftieaning* Xhey are but souses yithout 
sense. And it it wei^ true that man jc#uld«be saved by any 
exertion of hit own« sdlt it would be equally tbe woric of grace ; 
since even our very existence as well as e^ry power shat^e 
possess is the free and uumeriied gift of Goa* adlv, Sal-> 
valton ts through Here the author professes to illustrito 
the peculiar nature of the faith through which we are saved s 
represeiiting it tobea grfcious^principle of r^uge^ of SmA of 
deienJence^ of aj^eetzon^ of by which we betake ours eiff t 
to the pro^r object of s^vatioa and confide in him 
triumph. But after all this illustration it is not now so clear as 
it was left by his original definition^ It was there stated to be 
'*'* the coxdiai bchej (f the which account of it must be 

allowed to be at once correct, simple, and perspicuous. But 
although we are saved through faith, jthe author contends that 
Faith and its consequent effects are not to be considered as the 
terms or conditions of salvation as some divines have impiously 
ailedged. *' Faith isimothine more than an humble recipient 
of the countless and invaluable U^sings of salvation/’ This 
inake$ the thing still more obscure; and faith, which was inteU 
ligible enough while it was made to be nothing more than a cor* 
dial belief ol tbe truth, is first changed into a principle of refuge, 
t^en into a principle of joy, then into a humble recipient of 
countless and invaluable blessings; and by and bye we shall 
not despair of finding it converted into a pair of shoes or a 
walking stick for the benefit of the humble believer. 

gdly, Thcfaith fy which we are saved ts not of' ourselves^ it is 
the gift of God. fho author having once got into the regions 
of mysticism seems inclined to*iematn in them. For, ac* 
cording to him, saving faith is not a faith founded uppn 
rational evidence. Reason has nothing to do with it.^ It 
is solely tljp cnect of the supernatural agency of the spirit of 
God upon the human mind. By this interpretation the author 
fancies that he exalts the exceeding riches of the grace of God, 
while he deprives the human mind of all freedom of will, and 
all self-determination, and insists that so beautiful a {lo\^r as 
faith will never spring out of nature*s*rank soil. ^ But if it is 
true that with the heart man believeth unm righteousness'^ 
even ijp consequence of the force of tbe evidence which is 

E laced before him, still it is as much tbe gilt of God* as if he 
elieve J without /^idenee, or even con^rary to evidence, and 
in consequence trf some supernatufak agency., Wc do notprcr , 
tend to deny the doctrine of superiyiturar agency altogether, or 
its occurrence in cas^s of sufficient magnitude add importaitice ; 
but where thx effect may be accountea for by the opeiation of 
natural means, probability is that ibhas not taken place, ^ 

You II. E 



4 thly, SalviXon is not tf porks test isny Man skpiSd hast. 
Here otir author is at great fif\m to correct the ntinakes; nad 
removAthe pirejadices of each as are so ignorant or obstinate 
M to attribute an)r sort of eiBcacjr to the performance of good 
worits. This is ^ spbje(t which has bpeh the ground of much 
tUmtroVersy between theold^ans in almost all ages of the chris^ 
church. We cannot enter itito the merks of so intricate 
a case at present. We shall tmly observe that if it were even 
admitted that good works are in any ^groe efficacious towards 
salvation, still there would he no ground of boasting ; because 
f^vicry power by which they are performed is itsdf the gift 
edGod ; and, upon a diligent perusal, it will perhaps be foundv 
that there is as much said in scripture in favour of good works 
as in favour of faith. The truth is that they are inseparable. 

Incidental Dissertation, The author gives us now* an inci* 
dental dissertation, in which he treats of reason under the heads 
of human reason, sacred reason, and right reason, together 
with their secondary adjuncts; false reasoning and just reason* 
ing. Human reason is allowed to he of tome use ih the circb 
of arts. and sdiencet; but beyond tha^she is hot permitted to 
exercise her powers, Befdre the temple, of the living God 
ahe is to surrender all her faculties to his infallible dictates j 
and to do nothing but listen. Wonder, .and adore. If this can 
bo j^roved to be the command of God we most readily and 
willingly obey. But if it can be shewn that God condescends 
to address himself to our reason, shall we not then be allowed 
to expreise it even In things sacred and divine. We do not 
pretend, to justify all that ttu^ have been said in praise of reasoh 
and philosophy, because jh«r value may have ^en over-rated ; 
but we venerate and respect them as guides which 6od has 
. given us to conduct us to the discovery of the truth i and if 
ws are commanded to “ try the spirits whether* they be of 
God” we jihould like to know by what means we are to try 
them, if We are to be deprived of the use and exeactse of rea. 
‘ton. 

In the same manner our author discusses the remaining doc- 
tri^es^If bis compendium, through which we do not think it 
expedient to follow him at pitaent. It is sufficient to have 
^iveh such a represenUtion as exhibits the plan, object, and 

S irit of the work. We thiuk it is well worth the notice of 
[ such as are>ambItious (o be able to. give a teasdki for the 
.fdith that is in them, pr are partial to polemical theol^. For 
although the author is consuntly railing aralnst reason both in 
> ’the Use and abute o| it,*and holds it to Dd^a dangerous and 
Vlestructive weapon in the hands of his adversaries, serving 
but\o light them to‘ perdition ; yet be dpes not disdain to em- 
ploy it himself wherever he thinks it can be of service to his 
' cause ; and perh&ps tbufre are no better arguments to be had in 



Afty book in deffonce df tbe ^inbni vrjluch be maintains* He 
(fispliys, in the cour^ of his \^drk, mMch ee^i« much koow^ 
ledge, and much faith; hut not quite so much of» charity os 
we could have wished. He will tiave if that he is rig^, and 
that ail who do tot thinly as he docs an^ wrqyng, ^nA narrows top 
much the path of salvation to speB as AiSa from bun In d|ii- 
ntoq. He assutna to himself tlie oi^ce of censuring the 
apathy and indolence of our religious insthictors, w^io« 
tending to what they fancy to he their own interests, are apt 
CQ be unmiridiul of their fipckM^ The censure is indeed sevtfCi 
but perhaps too Well tnerited. There certainly is an appaiffint 
deficiency in point of xeal among our dei^; but b9W wr 
the present publication 1$ calculate to supply tbe defect and 
rekindle the expiring flame we do not pretend to determine. 

Art. V. Siricims on the Necessity of Inviolably Maintain^ 

. ing the Navigation and Colonial Systffn of Great Britain* A 

New Edition very much Enlarged^ with an Appendix, &c*. 

By Lord Sheffieu). $vo^ p^ 6 d. pp. 331. Mondot$ 

j 8 o 6 . Nicol. of » 

LORD SHEFWELD coraplalht of persons who, opposing 
his opinions, have arraigned his motives. We are not of that 
number ; for we reckon him an honourable, and we grieve to 
say, a rare instance, of a man in his station of life, who rules 
J?is public conduct 'by general principles, not hV the gratifica.* 
lion of a minister for*some sordid Interest, or ot the leader of 
a party in hopes that he may become minister. Lord SbefBel^i 
as far as we have had an opportunity to observe his conduct, 
stands unplluted by that base servility, which has made so dis- 
graceful a progress among Britons and acts and speaks, not 
to obtain as great a share as jKJssibfe of what is wrung from the . 
bard handi; of the people, out to establish those rules of policy 
which he really thinks of the first importance to the jftate. 

' His piiblio behaviour, we truly think, indicates the honest and 
independent mind of a man who disdains to barter the interests 
of bis fellow-eounirymcn for vile emolumeuis to himself. 
But whatever partiality we bear to a man thus honourably, and 
in the.prescnt age thus singularly distinguished, we mu.st not < 
permit his erners to go undisclosed. *Wc could indeca^ wiij^h 
that^tich^a man were free from narrow and ^partial views and 
from influence pf prejudice. , But when he is pot, with 
the utiupst respecuto his person, we pay no deference io his 
mistakes., / 

Lord She{fie||H*is not a person nleauly distinguished forig-, 
teliectual, any more than for moral qualities. He is wc?ll 
conversant in lUerigure, and has devoted more than common 
.labour to uniny important questions in politics. At the time 
however when hii^iaind, it is piobablc, itcei\^d its deepest 
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impreistons, me set of ideas ii^ regard to political economy 
were universally cntertainccU; they had long been prcv^leift; 
they l«ad iong directed the policy of states ; and they had be- 
come* so intcrwbvcxf with tiie modes of thinking on certain 
subjects, that peppie fdund it very to think without 

tfiem/ These ara^ the pn/iciples of what Or. Smith has called 
the mercantile system, principles recommended by such strong 
analogies to the maxims jpursued by traders in their private 
transactions, as to appear invincibly established in the judge- 
ment of many persons. Habit, witft this shew of evidence, 
5gpms to have conspired to‘ rivet the affections of Lord Shef. 
ficld,,,and the more this system lias been deserted by others, the 
more have the flames of nis zeal buht forth. 

We believe however we may safely proceed on the assump- 
tion that the reasonings of Dr. Smith, in refutation of the 
mercantile system, are perfectly conclusive. Indeed we have 
seen no individual who ever read them, and did not admit 
their sufiiciency in general. It is always on some single point 
or other that we have iound the gainsayers take their objections*. 
Dr. Smith w6 allow, say they, has wrjften well, and his prin- 
ciples hold exactly, in mtSJft cases ; but this one of which wc 
speak is of a different nature, and he has rot perceived it. 
The country gentlemen are of opinion that the corn trade is 
an exception to the rules -of Smith, but all other branches of 
trade ought to be exactly subject to them. The West India 
merchant thinks they are applicable to ‘all trades but the West 
^Indian* While those connected whh our East India affairs are 
sure that, however certainly other species of business ought to 
- be exempted from the TC^traihts of the mercantile system, that 
to the East Indies must be ruined without them. 

The fundamental principle of the mercantile system is that 
wealth consists entirely in money, or in gold and silver. Does 
^ ariy body deny that this is completely erroneous ? 

The first corollary from this principle, andv^tbe second 
maxim of the mercantile system is, that a country which has 
no mines of its own, can only become rich by foreign trade. 
Dr, Smith proves that as the principle is unfounded, the con- 
clusion is erroneous ; that foreign trade, so far from being the 
^only means of acquirfng wealth, is in its best form only half 
as effectual for,»that purpose as home trade. 

Dr. .Smith proves that, the capital qnd industry^of every 
' coiKitr}^, naturally and of their owa accord, seek, that em- 
ployment which IS most effectual to the increase of its wealth ; 
«and that whenever yinifters or courts inteff|re to disturb this 
* natural order, they retard instead of accelerating the progress of 
weklth. The‘ mercantile systern'is for levying nothing to the di- 
rection of nature, but for putting every thing under management 
^ and restraint, that foreign commerce may be augmented, and 
gold and silver, accumulated in the country. 
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While the principles of the ojd tHcoiy are contemplated in 
this light, there is scarcely any bcMy who is unable to perceive 
their insufficiency. But, like man;^ other ner|ons, Lbrd'Shef- 
field has found out one case in which fancies they ard truth 
itself. This is the trade of our \yest Indw colonics, whjjfh 
his lordship thinks should be Confined by the Istrictes't monopoly 
to the mother country. On this his zeal surpasses all bounds* 
Without the monopoly the West India colonies are good for 
nothing. The wealth and very existence of Great Britain de. 
pend upon it* If it is given tip, .we shall have no more ships 
built, we shall lose the dominion of the ocean, Bonaparte 
be on our shores, and we shall be entirely ruined ! ^ 

At one period of our history the benefits of monopoly were 
bestowed upon Our country with a liberal hand. •• Queen 
Elizabeth,” says Hume, granted her courtiers and servants 
patents for monopolies ; and these patents they sold to others^ 

. who were thereby enabled to raise commodities to what price 
they pleased, and who put invincible restraints upon all com- 
merce, industry^ and emulation in the arts. It is astonishing 
to consider the number and imp|)rtance of those commodities 
which were thus as'Signed over to pStentees. * * ♦ And while all 
domestic intercourse was thus restrained, lest any scope should 
remain for industry, almost every species of foreign conErmcrce 
was confined to exclusive compames, who bought and sold at 
any price that they themselves’thought'proper to offer or exact.” 

From the time of queeir Elizabeth down to the present day 
the spirit of monopolizing has been gradually relaxed, till 
last the greater part of the business of the nation is subject to 
very little restraint; and during alh this period the wealth and 
commerce of the nation has been gradually improved; now all 
this improvement, and accumulation of wealth, is owing, Lord 
Sheffield sSys, to the strictness with which we have inaintaii^d 
Ihc colonial monopoly. Tlie principal reason his lordship’ 
seems to hSve for this opinion is one which in political matters* 
goes a wonderful way with the vulgar and very often with legis- 
lators. It is coincidence in point of time. During a given 
time, says he, the country has improved; during that trSie, the 
monopoly of the colonial trade was enj9yed ; therefore th^- mo- 
nopoly of the "colonial trade was the cause of the improvement 
of the yuntry. But it appears to us that th>e benefit of this 
argument, such as ifis, may be equally claimed for the. contrary 
opiniom Duringy^the last century, we. mayday, constant pro- 
gress has been m^e in the dissolutiqin of monopolies adverse ta 
the freedom and animation of trade; during tAat time the wcalA 
and prosperity of the country has Ynadc unexaqipled progress ; 
and this is the cori^equence of the removal of those shackles 
and impediments which monopolies created. If this applica- 
tion of the argument has more truth in if thr^ the former. 
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whicH we think lew persons wiy be hardy enough to deny,^^a 
conclusion follows vei^ little favourable, to the unfonunate 
doctrine of Lord Sheffield/ If the country has improved so 
fast under a partial repeal of monopolies; would it not have 
iinpfoved still fa^es bad all monopolies been destroyed ? Has 
not Ldrd Slurffield’s monopoly of the colonial trade, therefore, 
been one cause of this obstraetiOn? So far then is his lordship*s 
monopoly from having produced the prosperity which we be^t 
hold, that it has at every step impeded jthat prosperity, and been 
the cause why a still grater , prosperity has not been attained, 
Xbu argument from coincidence of time is one which we ob« 
serve arery frequently employed W the interested tribes in co. 
vering and vindicating abuses* lt>e countr}' has continued to 
improve while the national debt and the taxes have increased ; 
therefore, the national debt and the taxes are, a good thing, and 
ought to be still further increased. The country has continued, 
to improve during the r^id and mighty increase of the kingly 
power by the force of patronage; therefore, ibat increase of 
power in the crown i$ a good thing, and should be still farther 
augmented. iJut this useful argument may unluckily be em« 
ployed in the service of different masters. The country 
continued to thrive during the rebellion in Ireland ; are we 
then to say that the rebellion in Ireland was a good thing, and 
ought not to have been st^ressed ? The country continued to 
thrive during the spirit or insurrection which lately manifested 
itself for the space of some yearsf that spirit, therefore, was a 
g^od thing and should have been propagated. The pountry has 
thriven during the revolutionary war with Frants; therefore, 
some persons in actual earnest state this as a reason why we 
should refuse to make peace,^ unless on such terms as we may 
be sure will not be granted* 

That monopoly for which Lord Sheffitld so hotly contends is 
the tSarkec both of supply and purchase, both the import and 
export trade of the West India colonies. Every tlhng which 
fhe West India colonies want they should be allowed to pur- 
chase, he thinks, no where else but in Great Britain; every 
thing which they have to sell they should be allowed to dispose 
» of to oone but tne merchants of tnesame country. How vast an 
alfidg^ment this is of the natural liberties of our follow subjects 
in the West Indies, a circumstance of which we at hon^e affect 
to be so jealous, need not be mentioned. It would be a law in 
«very cespect exadfly similar, if it were to be enacted that the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire shall henceforth be alro^ed to buy no* 
thing in any part of theckingdom but London, aud sell none of 
th^ir vendible commodities m any^ other place. Arc not the 
WestTndia islands part of our own empfie as well as York* 
sliire; arc not their .inhabitants our own fellow subjects as well 
aS those of Yorjtshirtfc ? Then why submit the one to extraordi- 
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;pary hardships and restrainjts from whi<?h yoy think it right 
to osccmpt the other? Ther|*i$ not one tingle argument 
which Lord ShcflBcld has brought in favour of his polonial 
monopoly which may not be applied avlth t^qual force, to this 
proposed monopoly of«Yotk$htre* Grci^ Britain and her de- 

f endenciest says Lord Shefiield« ire able do supply the \?est 
ndia colonies with all they want : Is not London able to supply 
Yorkshire with all it wants ? Great Britain is able to buy all 
the commodities which ^he West Indies have to selh London 
could’surely buy all that Yorkshire has to sell. The carrying 
trade between the West Indies and the mother country aug* 
ments the number of her sajlou: And would not that j^tWeen 
Yorkshire and the metropolis do the same thing? 

Loid Sheffield is rather a confused wiitcr. rie does not ob*. 
serve the natural divisions and distinctions of his subject. His 
arrangement gives no assistance, but the contrary, in perceiving 
cither the force or fallacy of his argument. The beneficim 
effects which* it is pretended, arise from the colonial monopoly, 
are two — an increase of commerce— and an augmentation of 
•hipping. But he df5es not preserve these two subjects distinct ; 
and give us a eJeir, undeviatin^ statement of the proofs in fa- 
vour of each. He mixes the two arguments together; he tra* 
vels backwards and forwards; and introduces foreign matter, in 
such a manner, that though you Snd'him discoursing always in 
'favour of his principles, you never know to* what part of his 
argument you have ]got; nor how the different parts should be 
drawn together to support his conclusion. With that great body 
people, however, who know not what a strict argumenMs, 
and when one has got a -weak caui^^j to support, this mode of 
leasoning is often very successful. But when a man writes 
with so much good faith as Lord ShefSeld, it is much to be re- 
gretted in regard to Ifimsclf; because if he had stated his argu- 
ment more rigidly and clearly, be would have had a much bet- 
ter chance ofpcrcciving its weakness ; and would not have be- 
wildered himself in the manner into which his loose modcTof 
thinking has betrayed him. 

More than one circumstance, however, contributer*to render 
confused this production of his lordship. That system ofoegula'* 
tions in this country which is known By the title of the navigation 
laws has two oWeets in view ; the one, to secure to the saiioit 
and snipping of Great Britain ^hc carrying trade of their own 
country; the other to establish the^ monopoly of the* colonial 
trade. Our^/thor,sccros to have been captivated with the idea 
of standing forth the champion oi^ thq navigation laws. It is a 
popular title. The navigation cf Great Britain is the favourite 
of the country; end nain^ation laws many persons arC willing 
to supposd muv^ be truly admirable fiom the very name; not 
adverting that it is possible to mate foolish laws for navigaiioA 
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98 well as for aAy thing else. However, his Iprdship was re« 
solved to h^vc the benefit of ill the favour which aitcndl the 
term jiStvigation l)ws;^and into his book he puts the monopoly 
of the tarrying trade, as*yell as of that with the colonic*; mixes 
th(;^wh9le up togethst*, and assumes thef title of the navigation 
nnd colonial systcnl. Nor is this all. The questions at pre* 
sent so much agitated respecting the rights of neutral nations to 
carry the trade of the enemies of Oreat Britain occupy a consi^ 
' derable portion of the book, which thus becomes as complete a 
Jumble can be dtsired. As the*co]onial monopoly, however, 
is^Jhe great burthen of his song, and as we have already treated 
at som^ length of the neutral questions, we shall confine to 
the former subject the few observations we shall be able to add, 
leaving out of the question the carrying trade of Great Britain, 
strictly so called, as belonging entirely to a different investi- 
gation. 

The author’s first thrtfe chapters Contain a sort of history of 
the navigation laws, and of the suspensions of them which the 
legislature has seen meet at various seasons to enact. And to 
these are addedf descants on tl^e great benefits of the navigation 
laws; and on the injuries sultained by the suspensions. These 
chapters refer equally to the two subjects, of the British carry- 
ing trade, and of the colonial' monopoly, They arc accordingly 
mixed and confused. • * 

Of the two following chapters, the first is intended to shew 
tlwt tlie other European nations have established a monopoly of 
their colonial trade as well as Great Britain; and the second, 
that it is by the ironopoly alone that any advantage is derived 
from colonies. These chapters are directly oir the great subject 
of the book. It is only to bea'egrctted that the first proves no- 
thing in regard to the question ; and tha| the last, as it appears 
to lA^t least, does not make good its proposition. 

The next chapter, the sixth, which is a very long one, is on 
tj^e disputed rights of neutral vessels, and is entirely foreign 
to the subject of the work. 

In the seventh and eighth chapters, by a masterly stroke bf 
arrangement, the author returns to the subject of the fifth, to 
•give tJoj what he calls farther evidences of the importance of 
iha navigation and colonial system, and of the evil conso- 
' quences of future ’Suspensions of the navigation laws.” ^liese 
however arc purely* on the. subject ; only not more conclusive 
than thdl preceding. • • 

The next chapter is intepded to prove ih^<Jreat Britain 
wirii her .dependencies 'c 8 n very well supply all thfc commodities 
which ^re wantedoin the Wesf Indict; and that great advantages 
arise from monopolizing that supply. Tli^ only qbjeciion to 
this chapter is that it endeavours to establish two propositions, 
refuted by cvid^zQc as cogent as mathemaiical demonstration,' 




• After some observatlon^oi» the danger of licences and dis- 
crclionary powers, to which we are as mucli averse ^as he is, and 
which we would render unnecessary by an entire removal of 
the monopoly, he proceeds to noticeJome objections,’ and then 
recapitulate? and concRides. • • • • 

We will keep distinct, though oitr author has hot done so, the 
two ouestions. Whether there be any commercial advantages 
gained by the monopoly, and whether it be neccssarj^ for the 
maintenance of our na\*y ; and we regret that want of room will 
not permit us to state the evidence as fully as it ought* to be, 
that the monopoly is productive of loss rather than advantage? in 
the way of trade, ana that it is not in the least degre# wanted 
for the support of the navy. 

1. As to trade, we believe that few persons who understand 
the subject will dissent from the following decision o( Adam 
Smith: At first sight, no doubt,** says that matchless political 

philosopher, ** the monopoly of the dreat commerce of America 
naturally seems to be an object of the highest value. To the 
wndiscerning eye oSrgiddy ambition, it naturaljy presents itself, 
amidst the confused scramble politics and war, as a very 
dazzling object to fight for. Tiie dazzling splendour of the 
object however, the immense greatness of the commerce, la 
the very quality which renders the monopoly of it hurtful, or 
^which makes one employment, in its own nature necessarily lest 
advantageous to the.country than the greater part of other cm- 
ployments, absorb a much greater proportion of capital than 
what would otherwise have gone to it.** **• 

Great Britain and the colonies are both equally parts of the 
same empire, and the inhabitantsTof both, fellow countrymen 
and brethren. Now it is perfectly clear that whatever advan- 
tages are given by force to the one of these parties, in their 
mutual tfade, must be taken from the other; it is indeed further 
certain that this violent interruption of the one party pursuing 
their interests by the most effectual plan is much more hurtW 
to them, than the privileges thus bestowed are beneficial to the 
other. If the people of Yorkshire were debarred froiji buying 
or selling with any body but the people of London, the loss^ 
which would be sustained by Yorkshire would be mucKgreater 
than the gain which would be made by London; the industry 
of thc-A)ne would be much more depressed ITy such discourage- 
ments and hardshijis, than the industry of *the othef would be 
quiclctned by jReir gains. Thus the empire upon the whole 
would be a lc«er by this monopoly. So evident does this pro- 
position app^r that every thing resdinbling such a monopbljr 
between one part of Great Britain and another is banished, and 
any man wijo shoul?! propose to introduce it would be treated with 
unspeakable contempt. We have bpen nyiking great progress 
oi late years in-abolishing the wretched restraints of a similar 
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kind we had thought proper. io{ exactly the same reason^ as it\ 
the trade of the West Indies, to impose upon Ireland; And* yet 
Lord SkeiBeld comes forward with his long story to tell ut 
that we*are all fools and fnadmen. who would extend to another 
part of the empire lhe 'Sloctnnes pro\»ed to be so salutary in 
G^at Britain and Irelands 

The number of persons who are of the same way of thinking 
with his lordship are the more remarkable, when it is considered 
that this monopoly is not less certainly injurious to the progress 
of wealth in the mother countrynhan in the colonies. It is a 
maxim in political economy that every thing which tends 
to low<^r the general price of commodities by reducing the 
profits of stock is an advantage to the country in which it takes 
place, and every thing which tends to raise that price by ad^ 
vancing the profit of stock is an evil, and obstructs the accu* 
mulation of wealth. At home the quantity of goods bought by 
the consumers is lessened^ because their means of purchase are 
sooner exhausted; the business of exportation is still more re- 
duced, because the foreign market is nut only limited by the 
same power of purchase, but by the competition of all other 
countries. The quantity of goods made, thefeforc, both for the 
home and foreign maiket, is necessarily diminished by every 
augmentation ot their price* • Whatever by these means may be 
the gains of individuals, the* products of tjjc country, the real 
riches of the nation, are diminished* But to produce this aug- 
mentation of price, this pernicious efieef, is the direct and 
asowed object of the colonial monopoly. Why is the mono- 
poly of the colonial supply recommended, but because it affvuds 
a better market, that is, a# higher price, for certain kinds of 
British goods than can be go^ elsewhere? But it is veiy evi- 
,dent from the balance of competition that any elevation m the 
promts of any one branch of trade in any country is ncccssaiily 
distributed in a shott time over all the other branches. It is 
very certain, therefore, that every article of goods in Great 
Britain is sold the dearer for the colonial monopoly; and as this 
necessarily narrows both the home and the foreign market, the 
annual produce oi Great Britain, the wealth and revenue oi the 
• country, is thereby diminished* 

.Were the mother country and her dependencies, therefore, 
ever so able to supply the colonies, still we should corridor it 
most impolitic to gu'e her the monopoly of that supply. But 
what shall we say whep it is proven that the mother country 
really cannot supply them? The evidence iv^ich the West 
♦India councils havfe su^muted of this point are peifectly satis-* 
factory. We cgnnot enter 4nto ap examination of the long- 
winded argumentation of Lord Sheffield foiprovc that she can, 
or of the grounds of the opinions to the same Jiuipose ex** 
pressed by thq,Corfimitted oi Privy Council in opinions 
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^which the le^slitufc, h|r it% laje aet on the aal^cct, has declared* 
ffi be nonsense, out which reaHy did not require an act of par* 
liament to ratify their condemnation, t . 1 . * * 

. Various are the other consideration which might be>adduced 
to prove that the monopoly of the* supply of the West Ipdia 
colonies -is not useful to Great Britain^ *but injurious to the 
colonics ; and that if rigidly enforced it could not fail to pro- 
duce their ruin. This last proposition the legislature has now 
confirmed by granting, a power to, suspend the monopoly as 
often as it may appear necessary. These, considerations we 
must leave the reader to pursue for himself. And if«the 
monopoly of supply is thus proved impolitic, we mav speedily 
dismiss the monopoly of purchase, on which nooooy lays 

S reat stress. The mcrcliants of Gieat Britain, by means of it, 
uy sugar and rum somewhat cheaper in the West-Indies. But 
it is not pretended that the consumers in Great Britain enjoy 
them cheaper on that account. The contrary is the fact. But 
surely an increase of profit to the West India merchants, and 
a consequent increjue of price on all commodities, is not an 
object for which we ought to ujjhold a monopoly. 

Besides these Conclusive circulnsunces it might be made to 
appear by reasonings, as satisfactory as any reasonings can be 
on such subjects^ that were the . monopoly destroyed, we 
should not sell less but more to the colonies, we should not 
•buy from them less but more, than we can do while the 
monopoly subsists. * Thus every vrAy is the monopoly injuri- 
ous both to the colonies and to the mother country. We 
advanced several reflections to this purpose in the review of 
Jordan’s Answer to Loid SheflSeld in the Literary Journal for 
December, 1804 ; and^some considerations of a similar ten- 
dency will be adduced under the next head. In a commercial 
point of’ view, thereTore, we are inclined to think th^ji^few 
persons wdll consider the colonial monopoly as any thing but 
pcrniciofis. 

2. But there is another interest of Great Britain, to which the 
colonial monopoly is represented as indispensible. That is the 
support of her navy. So important an object is the navy fhat every 
thing conducive to its prosperity is justly looked upon assaperior 
to every othfer interest. But it is not just to suppose that any 
thing js necessary to the prosperity of the »avy, because Lord 
Sheffield, or some*other person ,« is pleased ro call it so. In the 
same#review which we have already quoted will found 
several considerations on this suj^ject, and we can here add 
only a very few- remarks to what is th^re advanced. ; • ' 

We sliogid not listen to.pcrsdlis who run-on in vague un- 
meaning talk abotit the navy, as if its w^ants in regard tO' 
sailors could never be supplied. We assert that the prcsjnt 
tfjade of QxtdX Britain is equal to t!ic supply the uavy with 

3 , ‘ 
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•ailors, if the tra&e with the W©«it India colonies were annihi- 
lated. Whi|e our antagonists offer not a shadow of proof ‘to 
shew that without the ifionopbly the navy could not be sup« 
plied, we may spare ourselves and our readers the trouble of 
proTikig our asseriioA^ ^ But if the British navy could he veiy 
Weil supplied without the monopoly* all the talk aboul the sai^ 
tors which the monopoly has a tendency to breed is good for 
nothing. 

Let us next inform Lord Sheffield tlfat the opinion of the 
British legislature is*the same with ours. Or, if it is not, the 
Brhiih legislature merits a condemnation beyond what lan- 
guage can express. The British legislature actually prohibits 
the British shipping and sailors from being employed in the 
immense trade to the East Indies; by which one half of that 
trade, and much more is given to the shipping and sailors of 
foreign nations. Let this monopoly for excluding British 
sailors and shipping be remWed, as a substitute for that which 
confines to them another trade, and the shipping interest will 
suffer nothing, should wc allow the advanta^jjes of the monopoly 
to be as great as Lord Shcfficy,fan desire. 

But besides the very certain fact that the British navy stands 
in no want ol the monopoly for its supply, the natural conse- 
quence of the prosperity which freedom in the colonics would 
produce, would bean increase, instead of a diminution of the 
trade between the mother country and th^m. Wc have ad- 
vanced various considerations in proof of this proposition, in 
thift review to which wc have more than once alluded. By far 
the greater part of the trade of the colonies, would by neces- 
sary causes remain in the Ifands of Great Britain ; and the 
whole would be so improved ar. to add much more than would 
be shared by foreign nations. Wc the less regret our inability 
to siihsnit the proof of these considerations, that wc ^ronsidcr 
it so obvious as to suggest itself to all who are in any degree 
c&»vcisant with fliose inquiries. 

If these considerations are as conclusive as they appear to 
m, it is ^of little moment to enter into the scrutiny of that 
mass of facts by which Lord Sheffield seeks to establish his* 
restrictive doctrine. To (.examine such a multitude of par- 
ticulars is evidently beyond the limits of a review. If this 
were the place, and it were worth the while, it would be; easy 
to shewjtha‘L a greaf many of Ms facts are mfstated, that many 
of tliosc which arc not s^3^ depend upon caused ^f which*‘he is 
not aware, that many others Jiave no application ^ to the points 
irtf question, and that altogether they form no argument whicli 
can bea:* to be stat<^d in a logical foim against the doctrine ot a 
free colonial trade. ^ ^ 

It is truly amusing, to hq^r this dogmatical author vilifying 
those whom he<calls the speculative writers. It is to be ob- 
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terved, that chief of these^ he reckons Adam Smith* In the 
• vocabulary of some persoRs.^if you take the** word speculative 
as*being the opposite to absurd, you will generj^Jly ^atcU the 
right meaning* They seem, however| as ti they were oppos- 
ing speculation to experience; while they are in almost ail 
cases fighting for a mere theory,* an hypothesis, and«despising 
all experience, but in so far as they can torture it to favour 
their darling dogma* You may lay it down, as nearly an in- 
variable rule, that when you hear a man talk against what is 
speculative, merely as such, he knows not what he is vSaylng, 
and that he is one of the most -hypothetical persons you know. 
Every general conclusion that can be formed, in respect either 
to monopoly or any tiling else, is a speculation or the Vesuk of 
a speculation ; and every conclusion respecting contingent 
objects must be founded upon experience. The question 
therefore can never be between speculation, and no speculation; 
but only between one -peculation and another j between a good 
speculation and a bad one. The man who draws the most 
limited cc-nclusions is just as complete a speculator as the mdn 
who draws the m<|tt extensive. The peasant sees an apple fall 
from a tree, and speculates th#t 5 pear will fall in like manner. 
, Sir Isaac Newton, from seeing an apple fall, speculated to tlie 
whole extent of the planetary sy^stein. But Sir Isaac Newton’s 
conclusions w^erc just as much expcrimciual as those of the 
, peasant ; and those of the peasant as much speculative as those 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Lord Sheffield's notions are not only 
speculative but hypothetical. They are theories, mere suppo- 
sitions, not supported, but contradicted by experience. Il^is 
is commonly the case with your matter-of-fact men, your dcs- 
pisers of speculation* They ims^j^c theory for experience, 
and substitute hypotheses for facts. They are generally mere 
theorists, who draav hasty conclusions fiom a few fajTuli*ir 
facts ; and despise those more considerate and sagaifious in- 
quirers^ who stretch their views to the greatest possible nniiiber 
of facts, and who forbear to draw their conclusions till tl*cy 
are sure they comprehend in them every thing which belong# 
to the subject. While these grand, comprehensiv<; inquirers 
are reviled by the pigmies of the former description as 
speculators, they ilieniselvcs, fou-ootb, arc the only men of 
experience! ^ • 

Art* VI* IVzlA Flowers \ or \ Pastoral &nd LocahPociry. By 
Robept BtooMFiELD, Author * of the Farmet's*Boy, and 
Rural Tales, cr^^vo. pp.i^2.^ 4?. §4/. • Vernor & Hood. 

1866* • ^ I 

MR. BLOOJ^IFIELD’s poetry, when •connectedwitli the 
remarkable particulars of his story, possessed irresistible attrac- 
tions for the public curiosity; bu; cvcnjiad he possessed cjcxry 
opportunity which the young poet can rcqjuire to awake his 


fancy and iippr^ve liis taate, hit ^oetsy would have a<;<]uired 
him a just reputation. His wrifhigs, with very few exceptio/is, ' 
have noting in them which could disparage tne scholar and the 
man ofetaste; hisf^poerry it easy, naturaJ, and perfectly free 
from afiectation; and^he has the go6d sipite to employ himself 
in fihscribing those ^net and manners which have fallen par. 
ticularly under his own observation. Instead,' therefore, of 
being a mere copyist of others, as is too frequently the caste 
with modern poets, he has a manner and^a charactcrof his own; 
and acquires the praise of originaljjty without degeneratirg into 
exuavagance. 

The {>resent small collection bears the same character as hit 
former publications. Some of the pieces arc of a more playful 
and humorous cast, and in these we think he particularly excels, 
as they arc descriptive of those scenes which place the manneis 
of the common villagers in the most pleasing and entertaining 
point of view. The first piece, which paints the courtship of 
Abher and the Widow Jones, contains many natural traits of 
simple manners. The friendship of Abner tor the old horse, 
the companion df his toils, affects us*the tfiore that it is i elated 
without any of that high fidWn sentiment* which unskilful 
writers have of late put so liberally into the mouths pf our 
clowns. 

The address •* to My Old Oak Table*’ is well imagined and 
interesting. The author, after bringing to his recollection the 
joys and sorrows of his 'humbler days which this old compa. 
xwn witnessed, thus proceeds to describe the commencement 
of his better fortune: 

In that gay ieason* hbnest friend of mine, 

I marked the briiliflit sunrupon thee shine; 

Imagination took her fiigbts so free, 

was delicious with my book an^ thee, 
llie purchas'd nosegay, or brown ears of corn. 

Were thy gay plumes upon a summer’s morn. 

Awakening memory, that disdains control. 

They spoke the darling language of my soul i 
They whisper’d tales of joy, of peace, of truth, 
conjur'd back the sunshine of my youth s 
Fanty presided at the joyful births 
1 pour'd the torrent of my feelings forth; 

Conscious oCtruih in Nature's humble track, ^ 

And wrote ^ The Fanner’^ Boy’ upon thy back ! 

£nougb, old friend >-*thoa'rt mine; andshliilt partake, * 
While I have pen to wrjte, or tongue to spe^fe. 

Whatever fortune ^^als me.*»^Part with thee I * 

No, not till, death shall set my spirit free; 

Vor know, should plenty crown my decline, 

A most important duty may be thine: • 

Tiien, guard mo froimTemptation’s base control. 

From apdifay and littleness of soul. 



The sight of thy fraaie, so roQgh» mo nuts. 

Shall twitch the sleeve oSnoddlng C^titude^ 

Shall teach rti'e but to veneVate the more 
Honest Oak Tables and thelf gties4|^tbf? poorr^ 

Teach me unjust dUtmctiohs to deride. 

And falshoods geader’d in the brain of Pride | 

Shall give to Fancy still the cheerful hear, , 

To Intellect, Its freedom and its power; 

To Hospitairty's enchanting ring 
A charm, which nothing but thyself can bring. 

* The man who would x|Ot look with hopdst pride 
On the tight bark that stemm’d the roaring tide. 

And bore him, when he bow'd the trembling knee. 

Home, through the mighty perils of the sea, 

I love him not. — He ne’er shall be toy guest; 

^ Nor sip my cup, nor writness how Tm blest ; 

Nor lean, to bring my honest friend to shame, 

A sacrilegious elbow on thy frame; 

But thou through life a monitor*skalt prove. 

Sacred to Truth, to Poetry, and Love.” 

The Horkey, a provincial ballad, describes the fun which 
takes place in Suffink at the Hsu-vest-bome, of Horkey feast, as 
his called there.’* Some of thf provincial expressions of Suf- 
folk are retained with good effect ; and upon the whole it is not 
unworthy to be classed with some of the compositions of 
Ranisey and Burns of a similar sort* It particularly resemblet 
‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green, in its story and •structure. The 
length of this pieccf prevents us from inserting it entire, and an 
extract from a continued story must appear to disadvantage. 
We shall, however, extract a portion from the commencement 
as a specimen of Mr. Bloomiield*s talents in this way : 

What gossips prattled iu thesttn. 

Who talk’d him fairly down, 

' Up, memory I tell; 'tis SufRjlk fun. 

And lingo of their own. 

'••Ah! Judie Twltchet! though thour^tdead. 

With thee the tale begins; 

For still seems thrumming in my head 
The rattling of thy pins. 

Thou Queen of knitters! for a ball 
Of worsted was thy pride ; 

With dangling stockings great and small. 

And world of clack beside ! • 

'' We did so laugh; the moon ^hone bright; 

** More fun you never knew ; 

'' ’Xwas Farmer Cheernm’! fh^kejf Might, 

** And L and Grace, and Sue-— 

** But briAg a stool, sU round about. 

And boys, be quiet, pray ; 

** And let me tell my story <Jut *, 

“ Twas sttJi a merry day! 
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The butchpr whistled at the door» 

** And brought a load of caeatf 
•• Boys rubb’d their haoA, and criedj ‘there’s more/ 

^ Dogs fWagg^d tbeit tails to see’t 

*** On went the bdUers till the hake* 

* " Had trrjtih ado to bear ’em ) • 

The«mag^ie talk’d for talking sake, 

* ** Birds song !— 4)Ut who could hear ’em ? 

Creak went the jack; the cats Were scared. 

We bad not time to heed ’em, 

The owd fiin$ tackled in the yard^ 

“ For we forgot to feed ’em! 

^ Yet ’twas not I, as I may say> 

** Because as how, d’ye secj 
'' I only help’d there for the day j 
«' They cou’dn’t lay’t to me. 

** Now Mrs. Cheerum’s best lace cap 
** Was mounted* on her head ,• 

^ Guests at the door began to rap, 

And now the cloth was spread. 

** Then clatter went the earthen pla^s— 

‘‘ ‘ Mind Jodie/ Wlas'the cry j ' 

** I could have copf | them at their pates $ 

“ * Trenchers for me/ said I. 

* That look so clean upon the ledgc» 

“ ‘ And never mind a fall ; 

‘‘ * Nor never turn a shaip knife's edge 
** * But iashion lulcs us all/ 

Home came the jovial IJorkeii /ood, 

I,ast of the wlm]e year’s crop 5 
“ And Grace amongst the green bouglis rode 
** Right plump upod the lop. 

This way and that the waggon rlel’d. 

And never <|ueon rode higher; 

Her cheeks were colour’d iu the field, 

‘‘ And ours before the fiie. 

The laughing harvest-folks, and John, 

^ Came in and jook’d askew ; 

. Twas my red face that set them on. 

And then they leer’d at Sue,” 

The “Biokcn Crutch” is a very pretty poem of a serious 
cast. It ^elates the love of, a rich farmc^ lor a young maid, 
whoim he was too honourable to seduce or etpsert although she 
was poor and in the station of a servant. Xhe moral of the 
tpoem 18 good, andnhe joetfy is pleasing. Tlic‘ style very much 
resernblcs those jiocnis of Me. Bloomfield which are already in 
the hands of the public, and willVe douh; not be equally ad* 
mired. 


* A slWing pof-hook. 
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Shootcr*sHiir* is a pleasing little lyric. The author re« 
paired to this charming spot* to*recover his Iosif healthy and this 
circumstance diffuses a tenderness and melancholy oyer the 
poem. , The following extract proves How well the author de- 
serves his better Fortune, from his piety and the reflections he 
bestows on such as have been less successfuf than himself : • 

I love to mark the ilowVef s eye. 

To rest where pebbles form my bed. 

Where shapes and colours scattered lie 
In varying tniilions round my head. 

The soul rejoices when alone. 

And feels her glorious empire free ^ 

Sees God in every shining stone. 

And revels in variety. 

Ah me ! perhaps within my sight. 

Deep in the smiling dales below. 

Gigantic talents, Hcav'n*s pure light. 

And all the rays of genius*glow 
In some lone soul, whom no one sees 
With powtr and will to say ^ Arise,* ^ 

Or chase siway the slow disease. 

And Want's foul picture from his eyes. 

** A worthier man by far th§n I, 

With more of industry and fire, 

' Shall see fair Virtue's meed pass by, » 

Without^ one spark of fame expire I 
Bleed not my heart, it will be so. 

The throb of care was thine full long ; 

Rise, like the Psalmist from his woe. 

And pour abroad the joyful song.’* 

“ Love of the Country” and “•Barnham Water*’ are pieces 
of a similar cast; the “^Woodland Hallb** is a very pretty li^le 
song. The “ Visit to Ranelagh” conveys a very good idea of the 
sameness apd insipidity of that place of fasbionabTe resort, which 
has at length been abandoned. The volume concludes with " 
“Good Tidings from the Farm,” a poem already in the hands of 
the public, and which was reviewed in- the Literary Journal 
for June, 1804, It is now improved and enlarged. 

Were not tlje merits of this little -volume sufficient to re- 
commend it to public notice, we should still heartily wish it 
success. * In the dedication, which is addressed to his only son, 
the author gives us t6 understand that this poor boy ha*s an un-. 
fortunatfc lameues^s,*which may prevent Kim from procuring for 
himself those cc^mforts and advantages might otherwise , 

have fallen to hU share, and whic^ he*can now only expecC 
from the success of hjs father's writings. • 
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Aht. VIL a ^piopikal Compeud <cf British Botany^ from tkr^ 
Class ^M({tianaria to Polygakia inclusive^ arranged afun ike 
Linnaan System^, andfic on tabling the Essential Character of the 
Gtnera^i the Speofc Charade) s. Engbsk Names^ Places of 
^roxviAt Soil and *SituaLion^ Colour yj the Flowers^ times oj 
Flowenng. Burahon and IMerences to Figures. By John 
Galpini*, A,LS. 10 s, SiL Collins, Salisbury; White, 
London^ 1806 . 

THE object of. the present pobticaiion is “ to fariliiate 
tl^jr knowledge oi our English plants among the lovers of 
Botanv *’ and a judicious compenfl is certainly well calculated 
for the pm pose. If the botanist has occasion to tiavel, it may 
not be convenient to caiiv along with him many books, and 
yet It will be usclnl to have something like a complete svstem, 
A good abiidgcmeiu therefore IS his best icsource. The best 
work of this kind with wjiich we are acquainted is Dr. Smith's 
own abridgement of his own Floia. Rirt this is yet incoin* 
plctc, and as it is also in Latin, is accessible only to such as 
are acquainted with that language. To <liose who aie unac- 
quainted with it Mi. GalpifiC presents the piescnf small 
work or ratlici tianslation of ihe flora" Compendium of Smith/' 
His alaciitv in favoming the public with an English vcision of 
this excellent compendiura, ts no doubt dcseiving of piaise. 
But wc have rtason to think that Dr. Smith will himself pi^'- 
sent to tl>e public an English veision ok his compeudnun as 
_VKin as his Flora is completed; and perhaps the public would 
have suflcied no gicat dctiiincnt if they had c\rn bad to wait 
till that time. Oui leason /or saying so, is because the pu^ent 
woik cannot be considered ait giving a complete sjstcm. 1 he 
class Ciyptogamia is entiiely left out, because, siysthc* authoi, 
k^/oiilcl have extended the puhlication <^0 thiict its bull . But 
this* we consider as a veiy weak argument. For tf it I e a good 
thing to have an abridgement of a part of a svstcr;!. by not 
of the whole And are wc to be d(*prncd of that uKrtiitagc 
merely because would have added a volume or two more. 
The H'vork pt which they would hr»vc been the abridgement 
must still be laigcr and less poitable than them, toi which 
j.eason we think a svnop^]i of the Cryptogamiajun as ncces^ai v 
as that of the othei c hisses. The picscnt vtdumc c<‘:*sists of 
only about nso Iwindicd pagfs ; and if bvjuhooncin \ the class 
Cryptogamia it had b' cn extended to six luvidied still ii woiiul 
have been but a volume , and to rendei it e;en inorc*’jioit iLle 
r it might have be*cn di.\»d^d into two. liut'ificic. is iu> use in 
«iy^ng any thing moiC on Jie subject n jiKscnt. I'he chance 
is mat \/e may vet see it when iJi, Srnitl/s Idora is coiuplcted ; 
^tor Mr. Galpine will, very Iil cdy, i Lange his mind on the 
'ubject befoiethiJ. tunc*. At picjycia vc can only tiiauk hiiu 
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for what he has done, as we do oot pretend to know to a cer- 
•tairity what he will do* TAe pjan which he ifts adopted seeoiS 
a v*ciy good one. The csseDtial^ character of th^ gejiera ac-* 
cording to their different orders, is ^xiihiti^d at tfae beginning 
of each class. Then follow the different ^cies according to 
their class and order/ so as chat their £.j|/iiiaean and English 
names, their soil and situation, the colour of the flower, their 
time of flowering and duration, together with references to 
figures, are exhibited on the one page ; and on the page oppo« 
site, jtheir specific chkract^r ; by which, means every thing 
necessaiy to the ascertaining of the species is exhibited at one 
view. On the former page the generic name is always prefixed 
to the trivial, which is certainly proper : but we do not see the 
utility of repeating it on the latter page which is also done* 
As the two opposite pages form but one table, and are open to 
the eye at the same time, it was sufificient to have written tbet 
generic name once. As the author docs not aspire to much 
beyond that of the translator of Dr. Smith's Flora Compendium^ 
the genera and subdivisions, and specific character of the one 
correspond to those/^if tlie other. The work may therefore be 
safely recommended to all botanical students wdio shall esteem 
a compendium necessary, and particularly to such as are not 
well acquainted with the Latin Janguage. The reference to 
figures may be of considerable advantage to such as have access 
to the works containing the figures lefcrndto. The most of 
them arc to be found in Sowerby's English Botany, which is 
intended as an illustration to Dr. Smith’s Flora; and is therc;^. 
fore, equally well adapted to the illustration of the 
work. ‘ 

Art, VIII. Tracts relative to Botany^ tianshted Jrom d^ff'eteni 
Lan^ua^es^ xllustraicd hy Nine Copper Plates and Occasional 
Reniaiks. London^ Philips & Fardon. tSo,;;. 

THE tracts of which this volume consists a’^c nine in num- 
ber, written foi the most pait bv Botanists of much celebrity T 
and selected and tiansiated by Di, Kdn’g. They appear to us 
to be entitled to the di-stinciioti they have met with being 
collected into one volume ; and to be well woith the attention 
of the botanical student. The translator has certainly rondered 
considerable service to the cause of botany by pi esenting them 
to the World in an English dress, as otheiwise they must have 
been inaccessible \o the greater part of linglish *Bctfanists. 
We shall present* the reader with a shbrt view of the different 
subjects. 

xst. On the (frgans of Perspiraiioff^ in Plants. By I, Hedwig* 
No botanist has e\(er been more industrious or more successful 
in microsci^picai observation than the illustrious Hedwig. 
And although his researches were cOhfined^:hiefljrto the fructi- 
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fication of the class Cryptogaima, yt^ the activity and in- 
dustry of his mihd led him to investigation of other subjectr 
also. 2t had been ascertained that plants perspire ; and if so. 
It was plain that^hey^ust have possessed organs fit for the 
|>^ormance of that function. These are the pores observable 
in^lhe epidermis of, the leaves and othef analogous parts. But 
from the imperfect descriptions which had been given of these 
pores by almost all previous writers, Hedwig began to doubt 
whether they had ever seen them. He admits, however, that 
they were seen by Mr, Von Gleicherl, and considers him as 
the real discoverer. But the truth is, that they were seen and 
obserxfsd, and accurately described by Saussure at a still earlier 
period. Saussure published his Observations sur Vecorce dss 
jotilUs €t des Petales^ in 176*, while the discoveries of Von 
Glcichcn were not published till 1764, who, after all, mistook 
the pares in question for the male organs of ferns ; on which 
plants only his experiment were made. But it is probable, as 
the translator observes, that Hedwig was ignorant of the former 
publication. However in repeating the experiments detailed 
in the latter, Hedwig soon perceived th/, mistake into which 
Von Gleichen had been led, end found tn%^ the objects of tiis 
research were only the pores of the epidermis, surrounded with 
a small portion of the parenchyma. This gave a new direc- 
tion to his inquiries, and in the course of his observations he 
found that the pores or apertures are generally oblong, occupy- 
ing an area sometimes round, sometimes oval, and sometimes 
-Thomboldal, which is marked out at best by a very faint line- 
Thcy follow, for the most part, the longitudinal direction of 
the leaves, and are sometimes contracted so as to appear quite 
closed up. According to ' Hedwig’s calculation their number 
in a square line amounts to about 577. He considers them as 
th» organs of perspiration. But in repeating his observations, 
he fancied that he had discovered also certain ducts or vessels 
originating in the extremity of the areas, and fornnng a coin- 
^ munication between them. Thes0 he calls the lymphatic ves- 
sels of the cuticle ; and they were thought to be vessels by 
Saussure also. But later observation docs not seem to justify 
the opinion. Mr, Francis Bauer, of Kew, who has directed 
his sTttemion to this subject, and illustrated his observations by 
excellent drawings, not yet published indeed, considers the 
article consisting of an infinite number of cells,' and the 
ductsoor vessels of Saussure and of Hedwig as the dissepiments 
of the cells. The subject therefore is stilrinvolved in doubt, 
but it is sufficiency in^frrewing to excite further investigation* 

2d, Some ni^erials for frhe Illustration of rhe Botanical 
Geography of the South-western pa^ts of Europe. By 
^ Professor Link. % 

This is pap 2 r of ‘^considerable importance. Botanical 
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j^eographv forms a distin^ished object of curiosity, and wh^* 
evcf tenas to its illustration tdnds to the adva^ncement of sci* 
cncc,. We are first presented with an enumeratkm 4of such 
plants as are found in the greatest part oi^ Europe from the 
^54th to the 38th degi;ee of north ]atuudp,^and the conclusion 
drawn from it is, that plants which grow ia swafnps aftd staSd* 
ing water are the most general ; and next to them, plants pe- 
culiar to the sand of the sea shore. That mosses are not fre- 
quent in the south of E|prope, but that many plants, as veronica 
agrestis et arvensis, grow in^reat abundance in all parts. The 
causes of these facts are inquired into, as well as of the varie- 
ties observable in the different species, accompanied ^with"* a 
number of remarks and observations sufficiently importantia 
entitle them to the attention of botanists. 

3d, On the Nature and Mode of Production of Agallochum, 
or Aloes- wood. By L de Lourciro. 

This paper contains a clear ahdT succinct account of the 
Agallochum or Aloes-wood, and corrects several mistakes into 
which former authc^ had fallen in writing on this subject. 

4th, On the Genera of Orehideae and their Systematical 
Arrangement. By Prof. P. Swartz. 

This is the largest tract of the whole, occupying upwards of 
a hundred pages, but the tribe of plants is extensive and their 
investigation difficult. They are, indeed, easily enough dis- 
tinguisned as a natufal order; but the difficulty consists in the 
discrimination, definition, and arrangement of the genera.^ 
This liacl occupied the attention and exercised the ingenuity of 
many botanists, without producing any thing that could be 
called quite satisfactory on the subject. Some founded their 
generic characters on the habit 01 the plant, some on the form 
of the spur, or of thfe root, some on the more pcculiar^rts 
of fructification and some on the more general. Linnaeus 
founded his characters upon the form of the lip or spur of the 
nectary, and in tins, as in most of the changes he intro-"*^ 
duced he has been generally followed. But as the external 
parts of the flower are liable to considerable changes,* and do 
not always in their form unite species naturallp related. 
Professor Swartz has thought it necessary to look for generic 
characters in parts less liable to variation. He examines the 
parts of fructificatbn with great ^attention. .What is^ generally 
considered as thc*coro!la he calls the falyx, and the lijivof the 
nectary, the corolla. He adopts the opinion of Adamson; 
Jussieu and Schreber, who mam!ain©that* plants of this tribq 
are inonandrous, that is, with the exception of Cypripediutn, 
and that what appear to be two anthers are only masses of 
pollen, which were originally included in the integument 
which Linnscus has called the Idkum Jtiperms nedarii^ but 



which is to B6 eptisr<J«rc<l as the t5u6 and only anther. TbiV; 
he considers as that part of thc'flower of the Urchideae which 
is most tb bd' depeijded ripon in the formation of generic cha- 
racters, and, accordingly^ on its situation and iiisertiem he 
founds bis primary divinctions. ' < 

We cannot follov^^him at presfebt iri the detail of his genera 
arid their different species. It fe sufficient to have pointed out 
to the. reader the pi'inciple On which ■ they arc formed. The 
order is made to consist of twenty-fit'e genera, of which the 
t'®renty-fotir first are monandrobs, *and the rerhaining one, cy- 
prrpediim, diandrous. The genera of the first division, ate 
aubdivided into three inferiof divisions, founded upon the na^ 
ture of the masses of pollen. In^ the Sfst they are furnished 
with threadlike pedicles ; in the second they resemble a fari- 
naceous substance ; and in the third they consist of round and 
often divisible globules, but without the mealy appearance of 
the former. The author is aware that he may perhaps be cen- 
sured for having too much multiplied the genera ; but as he has 
had an opportunity of examining a greater number of species^ 
than perhaps any‘othef botanist, and as hi^ gencia are all the 
result of his own observation, the chance is that ihey are well 
founded. As a profound and accurate observer of natine, 
Professor Swartz has noW been long known to men of sci- 
ence ; and the best proof of the accur«’>cy and Judgement witli 
which he has conducted his investigations and tortned his new 
arrangements of the genera of Orchideae is the fact of tlicir 
-iaving been approved ami adopted by Such botanists as are best 
qualified to judge of their merit. Dr. Smith in hrs Exotic 
Botany, not only introduces^- the new genera of S\vartz, but 
speaks of his amendments aijd arrangements in the highest 
terms of approbation. With such testimony in their favour 
frorRT^so respectable a quarter, it is impossible not to thirtk 
highly of them ; but tlic reader who wishes to become ac- 
^ua-inted with ihcir full value and importance will do well to 
consult the tract itself. 

^th, Soip^e Botanical Observations. By Dr, M. B. Borkhaiisen, 
These observations relate to the principles upon which 
species are to be founded ;• and to the marks and cliaracters by 
which they are to be distinguished from mere varieties. They 
will be found to be^ sufficiently judicious and important to en- 
title thepi lb the notice of the botanist who has^this object more 
particularly in view. 

6th, Account of tHb tHc-Tree and other Trees Producing 
^ Elastic Gpm. By Den Vicente de Cervantes. 

•This paper consists of observations on the'\}ifferent species of 
T^tropha and some other plants with similar pfopirties, pre- 
liminary to a qaturaf character of the Uie^tree, which is here 
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^ named Castilla dastica^ ia metaory of Poo del Cas^tillo, 
^ho at 27 years of agc^ i^as* appointed fij:sip botanist to the 
Royal Hospital at Porto-Rico. ^ ^ . 

7th, Observations on the genera JuglanS Fraltinus & Qiiercus. 
XQ the ncighbourhooid of Lancaster in North America. By 
the Rev. Ji. £• Muhlenberg, with remarks xjf Pief. 
C. L. Wildcjaow* 

Tiiesc observations will no doubt prove interesting to such 
as are partial to the study of dendrology ; but they do not sag* 
geSt id us any particular remark* 

8th, Observations on the Plant called Erica daboecia. By 
Prof. Jussieu. ^ 

The amount of these observations is, that botanists by not 
attending sufficiently to the whole of the sexual parts of plants, 
or overlooking characters as unimportant which really arc not 
so, have introduced much confusion into the science. This is 
exemplified in the Erica daboecia. * It was first an Erica, it 
was then made an Andromeda, and it was afterwards returned 
to the genus Erica jjgain. But it is now discovered by Profes- 
sor Jussieu to belr^nff to Dr. Snvih's genus of ^vlcnziesia. He 
proposes to call it Menzicsiapoljjolia. 

ptii, The last paper consists of^a few Botanical Observations^ 
by F. Erhait, which seem not to have any particular object u\ 
view, but relate to various circumstances in various diflcreiit 
genera. * 

The tracts upon the whole are of very considerable impor- 
tance, and to those who are not already altogetlxer adepts, err ” 
possess not the means of consulting them in the original, we 
rccoraincnd them as being well w^o*rth tlicir perusal. 

» -IT ■ 

Art. IX. An Ansv^r to the Inquiry into the State oj the Na^ 
tion : xoith Strictures on the Conduct of the Present Mi^Jtry^ 
and a Supplement on the Prospects and Terras of Peace, Bvo, 
pp,Q2^, (^s» London, 1806. Murray. 

THE inquiry into the State of the Nation was nearly con- 
fined to the cojxsideration of the policy displayed in tlif forma- 
tion and conduct of the last coalition against France, In by 
far the greatar part of the opinions there stated, wc have al- 
ready acknowledged a coincidence with our own ; and -the 
merits of the present pamphlet have onl)|^ tended to confirm, 
our igipressions.. Had a mean writer undertaken the defence, 
of the Pitt policy, we might liave supposed that much* yet re« 
mained to be^advanced in its favour. But, when the author of, 
a performance like this has expended his ingenuity in vindf- 
cating the diplomatic administration of that xiftinister, and been 
able to produce no more to rescue him from condemnation, vre 
must regard the question as decided. Wp could w'illingly e«i- 
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large on the abijities and knowledge displayed by the writer^ 
which in him who adopts* prh*im who censures .our opinions, 
we are^lwoys ready to applaud ; but in this case whatever we 
may allow to the*advoxate, is unfortunately at the expence of 
the cause, ^ , r 

•We rueonitu<^nd,« however, the performance with sincerity 
and earnesiness to general perusal and careful consideration. 
A man’s opinions, even when right, not only arc more steady, 
but mbre readily pass into action, when he. is well acquainted 
with both sides of the question. cTo those who at all hazards 
are resolved to admire Mr. Pjtt, and whose sole object in the 
questiqp is to find arguments for conversation or debate in fa<- 
vour of their opinions, the production is invaluable; and the 
beads of that party cannot use too much industry or influence 
in dispersing it through the nation. ' Even those who read for 
the sake of information, while they will receive materials for 
reflection, and will be grarificd with the display of knowledge 
ingeniously applied, and of language elegantly constructed, 
will not be disgusted with that intemperance and malignity of 
which we have Kad so often occasion to cinplaih in the advo- 
cates of the Pitt party. That*ihis temperan?fe of discussion is 
the laudable resolution with which the author set out, wc have 
satisfactory evidence in the following declaration inserted in his 
preface ; — Without disputing with its [the Inquiry] author 
the superiority of rhetorical embellishment, I will fairly meet 
him on the legitimate ground of political disquisition— in a 
^contest not of words but of facts — not in a stile of studied 
declamation, but in the direct and candid language of solid 
argument.” < 

Before entering upon the examination, the author asks a 
question respecting the light in which Lord Grenville views a 
puljjic condemnation of a system of fort^rgn policy, in which 
for a* length of time he had a principal share. That light 
whatever it may be, determines nothing in regard td the sub^ 
"ject. If Lord Grenville heartily acquiesces in the condemna- 
tion, it proves that he is a wiser man, than his former sub-i 
servieno^’ to the system gave reason to suppose ; if he does not 
acquiesce in it, he only shews himself the same man he for.f 
mcrly was. We do not know that the public i’s much inte- 
rested in that question. Bnt this we know that the rir,mp of 
the Pitt party has made most vblent exertions to make the Fox 
and Grenville parts of tl^e present administration think them- 
selves natural enemies, just as they would have us believe is 
t^e case wttb England arid Fftince. Now, however ingenious 
ihil may be as machinatio» of tjie orators of a party, its 
patriot* sm, at a moment when to our other evils, we surely do 
not want to add the dissensions and contests of our ^great men. 
we humbly think may admif of rational doubt, At any rate, of 
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fill Kiiman beings, Lord Grenvjlle is the least iyndebted to theiM 
on this occasion. To suit their purposes they represent him as 
a man blindly devoted to a set oi arbitrary a^d despotic^! prin* 
ciples in politics, and governed by an overweening pnde and 
insolence in his common intercourse. A^arty, whose contest 
with the servants of the crown, is riot how^cfFectiially they can 
protect and serve the interests of the people and nation, but 
which shall go farthest in offering gratifications to the court at 
the expence of the people, no doubt earnestly wish that a man 
of his' lordship’s power shoftld be a man of their principles ; 
and it is natural they should use every effort, as they do, to Siet 
him at their head. Hitherto, however, they have bcer;»disap- 
pointed ; and we hope tliat every day the conduct of that no- 
oleman will more effectually disprove a representation, by 
which he is made to appear a man so totally unfit to be a 
minister of Great Britain. 

1. In reviewing the “ Inquiry into the State of the Nation/’ 
we said, that “ as the first object of all international policy 
should be to procure and to preserve peace, we' are happy to 
find this author bjg^n his observations with complaining that 
no attempt appears to havai been made by our government to 
avail itself of the mediation of its allies for an amicable ad- 
justment,” &c. The author of this answer, on the other 
hand, undertakes to prove that there tvas no impolicy in abstain- 
ing from such attempts, because there was no^probability that 
tiie mediation of Russia would have been accepted. Had 
there been even a certainty that it would not, the languid spirit- 
of Europe had surely need to be animated with all the addi- 
tional impulse which a new demonstration of the moderate 
views of the allies, and of the hostile designs of Bonaparte 
could impart. But if the improbability that the mediation of 
Russia would be accepted was the reason for so important 
termination as that to make no overtures for peace at the time 
of forming the last coalition, in what light are we to view the ^ 
pledge given by the British government so far back as 1803, 
that they would even solicit the mediation of Russia t 

2, On the cliarge of great vagueness in the terras^ot the 
treaty of concert, in which we so implicitly concurred, the 
author of the answer expresses great dissatisfaction that Ids an- 
tagonistishould have doubted whether the independence pro- 
posed to be acquired for Holland«and Switzerland, was a real 
or a TW 7 ninal independence. We woi>der that he should have 
here been unable to distinguish a sarcastical from a literal ex- 
pression. The author never doubted tba/qur ministers fancied* 
they were stipulating for a real indc^ndence; h*: only rneaais to 
say that no statesmen but thentselvcs would ever have regarded 
all that in tlfeir circumstances they ^ould hope to acquire 
those countries as any thing but a nominal indepcqdeucc. The 
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linsw^^rer aKSHtel^r p^nts a veryt, rctnarkabk blunder in the 
author of Uke Inqwry, who ct*f|$ the side of Holland oppqscci 
iQ Iran’fec Her wea^kest [rontiw*: But surely he does not mean 
to say that the possession of the Dutch barrier would have 
ei^led that people, tp maintain their independence against the 
power of France ; nor is it possible he can mean to say that 
the hatred by which Frenchmen are regarded by Italians, 
would have rendered the evacuation of Italy by the French 
troops an adequate safeguard of* the independence of that coun^ 
try. H so, he will see that the articles of the treaty relating 
tet^tbe independence of these counifics were really as futile as 
they as^ called by the author of the Inqtiiry. 

3. Of the various charges against our late foreign policy, ad- 
vanced in the inquiry into the state of the nation, one of the 
most important appeared to us the wrong choice of time for 
proceeding to action. In this charge we arc inclined to think 
the author of the answer i»icarly agrees with us. All his criti- 
cisms on this part of the inquiry relate to particulars wliicii do 
not affect this conclusion in the most minute degree. He says 
that Austria and Russia manifested the ufcwost fidelity to the 
league. But surely much moTe a proof of their fidelity 
is necessary to prove that .they weie ripe for the contest. He 
says that none of the opposition, any more than the ministry, 
foresaw that these nations w-cre unripe for the contest, and that 
Mr. Fox’s remonstrance against precipitation proceeded from 
no real knowledge of the circumstances, b\it from a blind pre- 
^dilection for peace. But were it proved that Mr. Fox and his 
party were as ignorant as the ministers, this determines nothing 
with regard to the question,* It would only prove at most that 
the one party were unfit for tjieir places and the other unfit to 
succeed tliem. If however it was very evident that the powers 
of •'\^stria and Russia were last autumn "ViTiequal to a contest 
with France on the Austrian frontier, w^as it not foolish to neg- 
^lect the proper means of obtaining the co-operation of Prussia ? 
However little value the author of the answer may put upon 
that co-operation, it would surely have been oi some use, 
where Oiher means were inadequate. 

To one charge, however, the author makes a very pointed 
antJ safisfdctory reply ; a proof that it is the cause wdiich falls 
and not the pleader, when the case is otherwise. The ^passage 
forms so favourable a speciu^en of our author’s abilities, that 
narrow* as the limits ar(; to which we arc obliged to gjiifiiie 
ourselves, we will extract it ; 

• ** The author of (he ItiquSy next blames our government for 
forming treaties, ^nd stipulating subsidies, with Russia and Sweden, 
before we had secured Austria. The answea is obvious. These 
powers, remote from France and safe from her hostilit}*, durst form 
engagements, which at (hat^arly period of the alliance would have 
been the height, of imprudence in her ittamediate neighbour. Ii^ 
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ejmenting a general league, \^h^eh ii necemrily ^ work of time, 
Biid qf communications tetweeti th^ resfiectlve powers too frequent 
to escape the eye of a watchful enemy, do you. propole ta begia 
with that power which, from its contiguil^/ he can make U>e object 
of his immediate vengeance ? Certainly not. The just and obvious 
policy is, let us make our*arrangements in tlie ;^rst place wHh tholb 
powers who *are safe from the resentment of France : Met us next ex- 
hibit to Austria the nature and extent of the aid we have procured 
for her. It will then remain for her to determine whether that aid 
is such ars to justify her to kicur the hazard inseparable from a grand 
e;fli»rt to* resent the aggressions France.** • 

4* Of all the parts of this answer from which we are obli^ 
ged to dissent, one of those which we have perused witS least 
patience, is where the author recommends the violent seizure 
of Bavaria. This is simply to preach up that profligate policy 
for which we complain so loudly against France ; ?. policy for 
which it is blit too true thait our author can fiiici many prece- 
dents in the conduct of legitimate sSvereigns ; but wljicli no 
precedents can ever justify ; and which it peculiarly befitted a 
confederacy against unjust and rapacious Franqe, to set a me- 
morable example the world 4)!* reprobating and rejecting. 
I’d justify so daring an outfage upon the law of nature and 
nations, we arc told of the union between the Elector and Bo- 
naparte. But w'Jiy does not the author tell us the reason of 
that union ? The Elector had paid*cnaugh for Jf'rench friend- 
ship not to be much jn love with it for its own sakc. But he 
knew that his ruin was tlie darling object of Austria ; and to 
defend his dominions from her rapacioits grasp he had no re- ' 
source but in the protection of France, cost what' it would. 
And are the measures which x^iistrhi herself fiad rendered ne- 
cessary for self-defence, to be represented as a sufficient reason 
for seizing tlie territory, arms and treasure of an independent^ 
state ? That the elector himself was most sincerely dcsi^is 
of a strict neutrality, the miscliicf his states must necessarily 
endure from the presence of french armies was ample security. 
As to the popular reproaches of the duplicity of ihis prince,, 
which our countrymen have so readily believed, they are^itlerly 
unfounded. The honour of no sovereign in Europe is luoic 
unsullied; and he has the remarkable distinction of being the 
only prince of his age who has done any thing of importance 
to ameltorate the condition of his subjects. It w^as indeed 
highly probable thaf France would not respect his neutral ity^ 
But tht: odium oT the violation oughc to have been left to 
France. Little thereby would hav4? been l^pst ; and provision 
ought to have Been tnade against it. Bat iLthe probability that* 
France would violate the Bavarian neutrality, Was a reasefn to 
Austria for ijommitrfng that outrage, why did she not in like 
manner violate Anspach, through which tl^e blow she migh? 
re<:cive was so much more dreadful ? 
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5. We entirely agree with the answerer in bis condemnation^ 
of the opinion of the authof of the Inquiry about sending 
troops ho HoHafd oq the north of France. But when he 
apeaks of any advantage^that could be derived from the cxpedi« 
t^n to Hanover, twe agree no longer,^ Neither do we agree 
that a fair opportufiUy was not offered of attacking Boulogne. 
It 1% well known that many troops could not be left tliere; and 
bad an aimy been disembaiked to attack the town on the land 
side, w hile a formidable bombardment from our ships would 
ha\c called off a considerable number of the troops to iilan the 
- numerous batteries, it is hard to say how important a blow 
mightchave been struck ; a blow which would have been felt 
not as an object merely British/* but as an object most rc- 
niaikably European, since by removing completely the fear of 
i»va<;ion it would have allowed a great body of British troops 
to be dispatched immediately to the scene of action. The 
answerer ingeniously exposes a consxdeiable inconectncss m 
the ideas of the authoi ot the inquiry in icgard to the landing 
of troops m the north of Italy; but this pro\es nothing 
against the thifig uself. It is very certah^ that the north of 
Italy svas the only spot where Ihc British could co-opcraic with 
effect in the great coiitest, and had the troops which were sent 
to he idle or do mischief in Hanover and the kingdom of Na- 
ples, been landed in the noith of ItaU , and placed under the 
command ot the Archduke Chailes, great advantages might 
have been obtained. It was certainly m the powci of Britain 
^and Russia to have sent forces to that quarter sufficient to make 
bead against Massena. Had tint been done, there is no pio- 
babihiy that the sunender of Mack would have been followed 
by the defeat of Austcrlitz, and the prostration of the fairest 
portion of Eufopc. 

regaid to what remains of the^Snswer, our remarks 
must be exceedingly cuisory. We acknowledge the justness 
of his reply to the opinion stated in the Inquny, of the gicat 
benefits to be derived by France from the natiiial advantages ot 
Italy. The tjrannous policy of fiance will keep that countiy 
as wietx'hecl as toi ages it has been. But wc aie persuaded he 
spoke to the judgement ot the mob lather th^njram his owr*, 
when he bU/cd out n ? philippic against the autnor of the In- 
qnuv, for sjiicasticaliy doubting whether aftci some yc^i» there 
would be a natio»» m Euiope which would daie to oppose 
Boiiapnte. Let us cajmlv ask him the question, ifrilungs 
pro*"ceil as for some ti ne they have done, whether the doubt is 
CO vuy c vtravagmf ? compare wh^t is done with 

wlutjcrnun^ to^be done, toward {his dismal catastrophe, the 
coiuempljition slioul 1 suppose would bt rather astounding. 
1/ the i< 'lOuirps of i lance aie applied with all the energy we 
httvt ^een , if tjic wfreichvtl govtnitoenis on ibc eouuueni re** 
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main as they are ; and if the resources of Great Britain are 
« 9 hrasted and abused in the number which has bjought us to that 
state of taxation^ under which \^e now smart and groan, under 
which a new tax cannot, as the ministess tbeifaSelves al%w, be ' 
imposed without wounding some brarftrh of our industry ; we 
desire to know what can be expected froniitlic future bpt 
resembling the past* We may talk abouf tM freedom and 
power” of our nation, as much as we please, and just as the 
newspapers did during the, invasion fever, when every man 
who did not wish and pray that Bonaparte were landed in 
England with one hundred thousand men, was stigmatised' 
nearly in the language in which this doubt of the Inquirer 
arraigned on the present occasion* But we should remember 
that boasting is jdot courage, though we seem desperately given 
to forget it; ;|nd that to shut our eyes to the mismanagement 
of our affairs is any thing in the world but patriotism. 

The Answerer very often brings minute and valuable know- 
ledge to the support of his cause, as in what he advances on 
the state of Holland ; but even then, if he differs with his an- 
tagonist in the premises, he is obliged to allow the conclusion ; 
and he admits thar/^ Dutch, |f tncy do not fove their condi- 
tion, at least acquiesce in it ; and that no co-operation from 
them can be expected in setting bounds to the power of 
France. 

With this specimen of tlie answers which our author hat^ 
made to the charges^against the policy of the late coalition we 
must dismiss this part of the performance. The second part 
consists of a series of animadversions on a ij^umber of the acts 
of the present administration. They are presented by him in 
the following order. 1, The appointment of the Lord Chief 
Justice to a seat in the cabinet; The admission of Lord Sid- 
mouth, whom both parties had so much abused, into the mi- 
nistry ; 3. The rcinTssion of the fines incurred by the 
act, while no compensation was allowed to those parishes 
which ha^Ji by expence and trouble procured the men ; 4. The ^ 
appointment of an improper person to be Treasurer of the 
Ordnance; 5. The refusal of a vote of thanks for the capture 
of the Cape; 6. The intemperate 'speech of Mr. Fojf^on the 
hostile conduct of Prussia ; 7. The nomination of Lord Lau- 
derdale to be Governor- General of India; and the increase; of 
the infome tax. In some of these instances of ministerial 
conduct we join «rhc censure of our author; others we think 
matters of little" moment ; and others not worthy of*b!ame. 
i.The appoixftment of Lord Eljenborough to a seat in the. 
cabinet, by Which the administratiot} of justice is rendered 
liable to corruption in one of its* most important departrpems, 
the causes betweerf the subjects and the servants of the crown, 
is an insult* to the very forms of liberty which we did not imgi- 
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ginc this country was yet icady to bear. It is an appointmeiit, 
which in our /)pinion fully Jv>stifics that most satyrical loaftt 
given by {^ne of Lord Melville’s friends at Edinburgli,^— ** To 
t^etlehen judged of England.” 2, When the object was to 
unite the greatest portidh of abilities and influence in the ad- 
anititstration of the government, the irtcrodjaction of Lord Sid- 
ittouih has ofir applause. 3* The remission of the fines incur- 
red by that most ridiculous and unfair measure, the Parish act, 
we think was but an act of justice ; but unquestionably the 
parishes which had raised men should have been indemnified. 

As to the treatfurer of the OVdnance, though he certainly 
«?ocs no great honour to his patrons, yet if the checks on that 
ofEce’’aire what they ought to be, whatever disposition in regard 
to public money may distinguish the treasurer, he can do little 
harm. .5.. We arc entirely of opinion that the thanks of par- 
liamcnt have been prostituted ; but according to the style of 
several years past, and according to instances which the present 
ministers have afforded, A vote of thanks on the capture of the 
Cape should not have been witheld. 6. The speecli lierc al- 
luded to every friend to the reputation of Mr. Fox- has deeply 
lamented, nomination of LorK, Lauderdale to be 

Governor- General of Bengal the ministers have given up. 
And as to the income tax, which Mr. Fox has been heard re- 
peatedly by the public to bfand as the most odious, the most 
oppressive, the most disglisting impost, the most inconsistent 
with every good principle of taxation, apd with liberty, that 
ever was inflicted upon an enslaved people,” the extravagant 
and cruel enhancement of this tax is one of the circumstances, 
which since the accession of Mr, Fox to office have changed so 
mightily the sentiments of many in the nation in rcgaid to that 
distinguished member of tho government. His support of a 
tax, odious^ oppressive^ diLoin/ffirr^ zrironsi^Mit rvith every p^ood 
pnh'^pfe q/' taxation amt wnk was^wretciicdly defended 

by saying that he had disapproved of every tax imposed (or the 
last dozen years. This is an evasion unworthy of fns undcr- 
sranding and of his chaiacter. The nation is mined beyond 
redemption if no taxes <an be found to whirl) (ewer cpifhef^ 
of comileronatlon can be applied than those quottt* above. The 
gulph oi perdition is vawning to leceive ns, and bmiapaite has 
OF.iy to keep us in a state of similar expenre tor a fe\i years 
longer to plunge us in it to the bottom. 

I’lie pamphlet *concludei) ^viili comlderations on the higli 
claims' to an union of aU the talents in the count ty, wlil'ch has 
been set up in behalf of jhc present ministry. The author 
seems chiefly solicitous^ to degrade the abilnie< of Mr. Fox- 
Mr. Fox has led us into sorfte doubt both of his abilities and 
principles. But we dissent widely from tife view of him here 
exhibited ; and coidd easily' shew how little it is supported, bad 
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limits f6r the dfiscusston. With regard to the ministry ccm- 
jhintly, it ought to he considerad that one sessi9n of parliament 
is no sufficient specimen of what they have either ,abilities pr 
virtue to do. But we are perfectly ready to 4 ilow, that as f^r 
as evidence is afforded by tliat sesskm it is alizu>st all against 
them. We know few Sessions of parliament in which, less has 
been done for the benefit of the country, anS in which a greater 
disposition has been shewn to offer gratifications to the prepon-^ 
derating orders of the society at the expence of the lower. 

The, following brief etjnsiderations on the subject of invasion 
appear to us drawn from knowledge so much superior to what 
we generally find, that we should be inexcusable if we did’ 
not offer them, to the consideration of our readers : ’ 

" 1 - Our late naval victories, while they insure the safety of Ire» 
kni^. lessened very little the degree of danger from Boulogne. 

**‘ 2 . Bonaparte, naturally presumptuous, is inflated with late suc- 
cess. He is no longer deterred from the experiment of invasion by 
the apprehension of domestic insurrectibn or foreign invasion in 
event of failure. Hatred to Britain is his predominant passion; 
and where he cannot conquer, he will delight to lay waste. Hig 
professions of pea^ should be yiowed, like his ‘flag of truce to 
Acre, as artifices- tdiull our vigila&ce asleep. 

; 3 . The chief disadvantage of Boulogne, Ambleteuse, and 
Vimereux, has hitherto been the difficulty of ingress and egress. 
The French have been indefatigable ii\ their improvements, and’ the 
number of craft which can now be brought ou^ in twenty-four 
hours/ is not, I apprehend, over-rated at five hundred. 

A flotilla of two thousand gun-vessels may be moored in 
Boulogne bay under the protection of the batteries, and secure from 
our attacks. They may ride there in safety} unless in strong gales, 
which, daring the summer mouths, it is known, do not frequently 
occirr. c 

** o. In the event of the sailing of the flotilla, we shall be able 
to oppose to It only^e force wliicb may then be on the Boujo^ne 
station, or in the Downs, The easterly wind whicli brings out the 
flotilla, \wll prevent the arrival, till too late, of assistance from 
Fortsmoiiih j and our fouc to the northward will be occupied by 
tlie movements (doubtless simultaneous) of the Dutch in the Texel, 
the Macse, and the Scheldt. 

O'. Vet although it cannot be unknown, that we can depend 
only on the force appointed to the Boulogne station, that force is 
allowed to remain in a state of inadequacy. If the French sail/ as 
likely, in temperate weather, what w^ould be the probable issue 
of the conflict ? I certainly do not under-rate* the exertions of our 
squadsons, when *1 suppose them to capUu'c or destroy twice their 
own force. Bu> even tliis degree of success would neither arrest tb^ 
course of the «x*pedition, or make aify gwat deduction from its ixiv 
inense numbers. • * ^ * 

7. I am awarc^that it may be urged, that fn the event of the 
preparations, at Boulogne assuming a serious aspect, oiir squadron 
may be considerably reinforced. But io what,will this reiuforcemeftt 
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chteflfy consist I Not in sloops and guO'brigs> which are the best 
description of force for opposing th^ Boulogne BotiHa, whether 
the passage or thS landing, but in*'large ships of war, which ar^ in- 
capabie^f acting in shoal water, and ill calculated to destroy* any 
Considerable number of thy small vessels of the cnemyduring the 
temperate weather, of which it is probable they will make choice 
It^put tO'sea. ^ 

These considerations prove, that invasion is a more serious 
danger than Mr. Fox appears to believe. That it would ultimately 
end in the defeat of the enemy, cannot justly be doubted 5 but the 
ravage tiiey might make is incalculable, and the present question ia 
not their hnal success, but the probability of the attempt.’* ' 

-I'a Uie third edition of the pamphlet is added a supplement 
on th(?feprospects of peace, and the conditions which would be 
safe for England. It displays the author’s usual ability. But 
the views wliich it exhibits are very different from ours ; and 
our limits will not permit us to enter into the explanatfens 
which would be requisite for a discussion of this complicated 
question. 

Notwithstanding the great diversity of opinion manifested in 
the present review between the author of this pamphlet and 
ourselves, we must do justice to his meritAs^ He has defended 
the foreign policy of Mr. Pitt with an ability and good tempet^ 
which has not often distinguished the advocates of that minister; 
and while we point out his work to the patronage of the party 
Mr. Pitt has left behind him, we likewise point it out to their 
imitation. It deserves tlie attention of the public at large as 
facing really one of the best defences which could be made of 
a series of acts on which it concerns them to pass an accurate 
judgement, and of which the consequences are among the mobt 
remarkable which history has to record. 

: r , , , .1, „ > 

Art. X. TA^ Falls of Clydt^ or^ The Fairies \ A Scotisk 
^Qtic Pastoral, in Five Acts. With thr^ Preliminary Disser* 
iaiions. %va. pp. 241, yx. 6d. Creech, Fclinburgh. 
Longman & Co. London* 180^. • 

CONSIDERING the success of Allan Ramsey in his pas- 
toral drama of tlie Gentle. Shepherd, it would appear surprising 
at first \liat so few have attempted to follow his example. But 
the higher classes of people in Scotland have adopted the man- 
nejjs and language ot England. The ancient language and 
manners of Scotland are generally retained only amang the 
lower orders, and arc therefor® considered a« the marks ot vul- 
garity.*' The higher cla.sfics put English authors alone into the 
hands of their children, and even carefully prevent the use of 
mjy works in the Scottish language lest they should corrupt their 
spcecJ^i and manners. He, eherefore, who now writes in the 
Scoitish dialect and paints ihe manners of th® Scottish peasantry, 
unless his merit be very extraordinary, can expect Tittle encou- 

• • . A ' 
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f|g(?mcnt in his own country, and cannot bcf well understood 
ii) any other. Had it not been for this, it is probable we should'* 
bave innumerable imitations of the .“ Gentle tS^cpheM.*^ But 
even the very success of that admirable work may have pre*^ 
vented some from attempting to excel in tjie;same way. It is 
well known that Burns was earnestly soltcitad by,sorae'’friends 
to attempt a pastoral drama of the same kind, but always refused 
on account, as he said, of the merit ot the Geritle Shepherd, 
and the difficulty of finding a proper fable. Perhaps, vanitj^ 
and'prujdcnce might concur ia preventing him from turning his 
efforts, where the highest succes’s could enable him only t<> 
equal, not to surpass. , 

These considerations, however, have not deterred tht? author 
of the ‘^Fairies’* from entering the lists with Allan Ramsay, 
though, to own the truth, he seems to entertain rather a modest 
opinion of his own composition, for wc have here the usual 
apol 6 gies of its being a first, and pai;,tly a boyish production ; 
of its being written in haste, &c. — We are further told 
that, as to write this performance he interrupted another work 
about which he wa^more interested, he did no"* court favour* 
able occasions nor '^ve much rtjspiie to the muse. “ Pardon 
mistakes by haste," said the Spectator's correspondent, to which 
the Spectator replied, “ I never do4>ardon mistakes by haste.’* 
Such apologies had probably becorge stale even in his day. 
Still they have the appearance of modesty, and might have maae 
a favourable irnpressioH, had not experience taught us how very 
ill founded such modesty in general is. If a work be a good 
one, it stands in need of no such apologies ; if bad, the apo* 
logics like a prologue to a bad play only serve to delay its con* 
denination. Every performance "must after all rest on its in- 
trinsic merits; we will therefore sec what sort of support these 
can furnish to ilie.“ JSoirics." ^ 

Jean, the only cliild of Sir John Bonniton, a gentleman fe- 
siiding near., Lanark, had been stolen in her infancy by the 
fairies, who certainly were once famed all over Scotland lor 
such thefts. Sir John' had educated “ Jamie," the son ot Adam, 
his tenant, with a view, as it afterwards appears, to mak^him 
his heir. Wiien Jean had attained her sixteenth year she was 
permitted by Queen Mab to wander about the hills near the 
falls of Clyde, where she met with “ Jamie." To him she 
points ort how she may be delivered from the power of the 
x<d..es. He undertakes the enterpnze, and succeeds. Sir John, 
receives’* his daughter and gives her in marriage to “ Jamie.’* 
It turns out that 'Catharine, Adam’s^wif9,*ani Jamie’s mother, 
is Sir John’s cousin, and thus the iipprobability arising from Jt,hc’ 
inequality between tj;ie parties is destroyed. ^The loves of 
Symon, a young shepherd, and Ann, Jamie’s sister, forms a 
sort of unaer-plot. Now, though Burns was deterred from ’ 
VoL.lI. ' G 
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'writing a dramatic pastoral of this tind by the difficulty of 
Soding an original fable, it ,#s impossible to suppose that ttfe 
aUthoi^of Vhe “ Eairies’* could have experienced much dilBfculty 
ia finding his, for tlje fajjlc and characters appear iii some mea-» 
sore, to have been sketched to his hands. Jamie does not, in- 
tarn out t^/oc Sir John Bonniton's son. This would 
kave been rathei' too palpable, btU like P^tie, he receives a bet- 
ter education than the generality of shepherds, turns out to be 
Sir John Bonruton*s near relation, and becomes his heir, so that 
this pastoral might with perfect^ propriety be called Gentle 
Shepherd the Second.’* When S^^mon complains to Jamie of 
the cruelty of his fair, it is impossible not to think of Patia 
4nd Roger. Jean and Ann are not absolute copies of Peggy 
and Jenny, tor though Jean and Peggy both turn out to be 
gentle ladies, yet there is this difference, the IdUcr was edu- 
cated as a shepherd’s niece, and tiic former as a fairy. — i'o have 
both been educated in the same way would have been rather too 
palpable even for an imitator; but the resemblance between 
Jenny and Ann seems to be more striking. Sir John Bonniion 
18 not Sir William Worthy exactly, for it was not Sir Joiin but 
his father who was driven fr«m his couniK owing to a quarrel, 
and besides, the quarrel in the case of Sir William Worthy was 
a public one, while in the other case it was of a private nature. 
But though the one painting is not an exact copy of the other, 
the resemblance is sufficient to shew that tlic design is the same. 
But though the author has thus made free with the fable, and 
with the characters of the Gentle Shepherd, it must be confessed, 
that a few of the characters, and the manneis almost entirely, 
are his own. We allude particularly to the characters of Adanu 
and Catharine, his wife. These are finely displayed in the first 
scene, which, as it is short', and certainly in some measure ori- 
jjinal, wc here lay before the reader: 

** Cutharinc, {amiJilngfrom slrep.) Cut short the prayer gudeman ! 
Ann^ {who has jui»t waked,) He’s fall’n asleep! « 

Hathaiiuc, Tuts ! stupid bo<fy — But there’s nane can keep 
Frae sleeping ; he’s sae Inngsorao that ilk night 
1 «leep, though struggling ’gainst it a’ my might : 

For, first, he takes us round the Red Sea’s coast. 

And drowns a mail ca’d Pharaoh and his hoast ; ^ 

(What is’t to 115 if Pharaoh had the call’. 

That winna sink or save a body’s saul :) 

Then he will tell us about things were doon, 

F6r ought I ere,thefe was sun or raoonj 
How aue ca’d Noah, in some rainy weather, 

Vlimsel’, an* wire, ax’ w^ns, gaed a* thegither, 
j^nto a great meal aric, as Uig’s a mill, 

.lud how it swam, and rested on a hill ; , 

And of a craw and do’e, whilk in its neb 
Brought hack a and show'd the tide did ebb * 
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^han o* a great big weaver h<»wyi tell, 

”*Wh|i wi* bis beam cam* on the foHc pell-mell; 

An’ how this creeshy rascal too was slain. 

By a wee bird, that slung at him a stana: 

An’ how a man ca’d Simj^son down did maw^ 

Twa or three hundred, wi’ an ass's jaw; 

(Some frieh* of auld John Sim son o’ Dramale, 

Whose dog last week po‘d aff our Crummie's tail.) 

Waken your father, Ann ! 

(^Adam is wttkaCd* rubs kis cen, and then shakes Jamie, viho 
is sleeping on his krfees,), * 

Adam, Rise up, man ! — It’s a sin and shame to sleep 
In time o’ prayers; up» ye lazy sheep ! 

Oh, sirs ! your corrupt nature! — whan ye eat, 

I never see ye noddin’ at your meat; 

Na faitha ! but fu’ aften ane, alas. 

May see folk sleep in time o* prayer and grace! 

Waesucks! your corrupt nature! — ^Katrine, thou 
Hast gotten a base trick o* rising now, ' 

Frae prayer, to steer the sweens. 

Catharbie. Deed ! I could njot 

Do less, for they sticking to Jfie pot. 

Set in the supper, Ann. 

Afin^ {going to the dresser,) The cat has lick’d the milk; Is 
there nae rnnir? • 

Adasri, I saw her at it in the time o*. prayer. 

Cafkat iitc. Could ye nae spoken then } * 

Adam, I threw niy4>onnet at her which did miss, 

And cried, hiss tae cat! plague on ye! hiss ! 

She stood a bonny wee, then ran away. 

But cam’ again wdien I begun to pray : 

But how can cat or dog religion mind. 

Whan tiirt sae little we’re oursells inclin'd ? , 

First set a good example,, than I trow 
Ye’ll hae a <louce an^sober horse an* cow ; 

Nor cat and dog will quarrel at the fire. 

Bur peace«vvi]l reign in stable, barn, and byre. 

Ann, What’s this amang the sweeiis ; no, sure, its not! 

My father’s thrown his bonnet in the pot! ! 

It’s buried here amang the sweens, sae clean. 

That nought o’t but the tappin’s to be seen. 

Adam, Wae,sucks, my bonnet! Plague be on the cat! 

Jlae there's a wand, rax her a gowf wi’ that. 

(7b ,Jamie, zl/io rises; the cat runs bdow the bed.) 
Jamie {smiling) . Gome out here!* 

Ann% She’s no sfle daft. • 

Adam. \ Haud still a little space! 

Sit down man, Jamie, till I say the grace.? 

{lie shuts his encs, says a lihils, then Hops in^ke middle ofj^.) 
Sirs, >^iat noise was that! 

.^wff./Twas Jamie there was gowffin’ at the cat; 
tte an* my mither, wi’ a lang wet clouT, • 

Ware watchin’ for her baith when she’d come out. .n 
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Catharine. There’s no an ill thaj in this house eaa fa/ 

Bat my oitld shouthers bears 0e wei^t o*t a’* 

I’m ^Iad*he made the noise to mak' you stop. 

For ye had just oegun a^out the Pope : 

The ither day, when I took o’er a hen 
Unto^he manse,^the mistress took me ben$ 

•I’was dinner tiniij and when I thought to hear 
A grace like yours, twin’d out for ha’f a year. 

He mum’led twa three words, than took his spoon ; 

1 ken’t nae he’d begun till he was ckxie, 

Adam. Hark !-^Somethtag*s ebappin* at the door— -’twill be 
The fairies. Ann, tax yon rdw’ii buss to me» 

A voice without. Hey den, dow dan. 

Hey dan dow ; 

Come out here, Giideman! 

I want to speak wi* you* 

Adam. Avoid ye, Satan ! 

f'oice. Hey dcij, dow dan. 

Hey dan dow; 

C’oiiie out here, Godcmanl 
I want to 8|)eak wi’ you. 

' Adam. That’s the Pope’s dqjn* now — It'sS'ira send's liere, 
Thae bodies, to put Christian folks in fear ; 

An' mak* them papishes: Ilk popish kirk 
(Great fearsome places, unco dark and mirk) 

Has wee bit bearded bodies, a* in raws. 

Beneath the tbmbs, or hurkling round the wa’s, 

Wi* claes and faces no like mortal men — ‘ 

Atm. But wha’s the Pope — Oh tell us if ye ken? 

(sniiii/tg to Jamie.) 

Adam. It’s a great fish that liveth in the see. 

V oice without. Now, gude preserve us ! sic a horrid lie. 
Adam, Jamie, gie’s down k rung ? 

Catharine. Tuts, man ! I wadna heed tlie thing at a’> 

^if ye’ll no heed it soon ’twill gang aw'a’. 

Viilhoatt. Ok. lei me in this ae night. 

This ae. ar, ae night, * 

Oh. let me in this ae night. 

Vtl ne’er come hack again^ O. 

A s^hower of rain is gawn to fall. 

An’ rU he wet, an* get tl>c caul*, {roughs'" 

Will tiae pity hae at all. 

On a wee bit fairy body, O- 
Oh, let me iv., tstc. 

Adam. Gae out to the bard. 

But Pm sae cauld. I’m like to greet, 

I ^rce can gtand upo' my feet ; 

Oh ! let«nie in to get a heat, 

« c I'm a wee bn fiitry body, O* 

Catharine. I’ll go and let it in. * 

Adam. ^ Weel do’s ye like? 

But it should itauf for me behind the dyke. 
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Let in ^ papish priest ! Ixir^ketD us a’ ! 

’• tmards the door) 

Weel, weel ! just do*s ye like— just gang awa/ 
lt*s easier frae the door, and that you*]? feel. 

Than frae the ingle edge to drive the deil : 4 • 

Katrine !. hoy Katrine! Lord preserve the w6manl 

Ann. See, there's my mither and the fairy cornin'! 

Catharine, Sit down poor thing, an* beik your shins a wee. 

Fairt/. 1 thank ye kindly ; blalei winna be j 
Nor .will I, since ye’re gawn.to hhd, wait hitig$ 

And, gin ye like, I sbalT |^e you a sang. 

Catharine, We ne'er sing ony when the book Is ta*en ; 

But come some ither night, we’ll hear’t again r 
Hae there’s a piece, {offering amne bread and cheese.) 

Fairy. Hoot no ! 1 want nae meat : 

I’m gaun awa’ now since I’ve got a heat. 

Gudc night ! 

Catkx:nnv, Gudenight, poor thmg! ££j'if Fairy, 

It wadna do nae harm I ken’t fu* weel; 

It’s best to be well bred, e’en to the deil.** 

The characters /f Adam amj Catharine were the author’s 
favourites, and he drew them, he observes, from particular life. 
It must have been very particular indeed, for it is but a sorry 
representation of the manneis of the Scottish peasantry in ge- 
neral. It is, indeed, common among them to puzzle them- 
selves with theological metaphysics. So far the character of 
Adam is undoubtedly a just representation. But they are also 
remarkably distinguished for being well versed in the Scripture 
history. How shall we reconcile this with the ign(\rai;icc of 
Catharine and Adam on this point? As the Scotch word for 
cough is hoasty Catharine, it seem!;, concluded from hearing of 
Pharaoh’s host that Pharaoh had a cold; and Adam, who 
might have heard of the see of Rome, concluded that the Pdj^e 
must be a great fish living in the sea! — What wretched rj^uibbling 
is this! — But Catharine it appears also was ignorant oi the his- 
tory of the creation, and had but a very obscure notion of the 
deluge. She speaks of Goliab as a weaver, because j^s^stafif 
had been compared to a weaver’s beam ; of Noah as one with 
whose story she was scarcely acquainted, and in the same man- 
ner of David and Sampson, and seems to be in doubt whether 
these thvngs took place or not before there was sun or moon!— 
And to complete the whole, sfee*considers this Sampson as the 
friend* of a neighbouring peasant! — Did the author reafly find 
such an instanc<^ of ignorance in pfiticular jifep The thing is 
not impossible! But, we presume, it \?as the author’s intentionT 
;iot to expose the foibles of a fe^V singular itvdividuals, blit to 
give a view of the*general state of manners among the Scotch 
peasantry. If this was his object, wjiat are^we to think of such 
.J!i representation ? What should we think *of a person who in 
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describing the figure of a man chdbld seriously represent him as 
an ani^alowith two heads ancT four legs? — He might insist, and 
periiaps with truth, tbat^he had seen such a monster; but when 
he attempted to draw conclusions respecting roan in general 
^rom st»ch an insf^itce, would he not bfe deservedly laughed at ? 
As to the incident of the bonnet it would appear to advantage 
in a farce, but here it might very well have been spared. The 
minister's short grace is not altogether consistent with his long 
and pedantic rebuke in a subsequent scene ; but we should 
never have done *if every minute inconsistency in this scene 
•^ttwe to be noticed. ■ Here at least then the author is no imi- 
tator!*' The manners and characters are his own. They have 
nothing in common with the manners and characters of the 
peasants of Allan Ramsey and of nature. Witli regard to the 
other characters, though James be a pcison of education, and a 
gentle shepherd, and though he has a Symon as Patie had a 
Roger, still it must be rlwned that the manners and conversa- 
tion of both arc very difTerent fiom those of the models on 
which it was intended to form them. In Patie we find the siin- 
plicity of the shepheid combined with a cHnsiderable degree of 
polish and cultivation, the natural effect of a superior educa- 
tion. But in nothing did this effect more plainly appear than 
in his contempt for the superstitious notions prevalent among 
the most ignqrant of the* peasantry. Their wondering at no- 
thing, and their believing senseless talcs he mentions as a re- 
proach to them, and considers it as a great merit in bis Peggy that 
she was above such folly.— Roger, though of course inferior to 
his friend, had profited by his conversation. Now the author 
of the ** Fairies ’* has followed this design exactly. Hr intended 
that his gentle shepherd should in the same manner continue 
the simplicity of the peasant with a consj^lerahlc degree of in- 
ilFlXictual improvement ; and that Symon should learn some- 
thing from familiar intercourse with his fiicnd. He even tells 
us that such was liis design lest we should not otherwise be able 
to find it out. Now we have seen the result of a cultivated 
miqdjn the gentle shepherd of Ramsay, but how does it appear 
in the gentle shepherd of our author ? Not in the .‘’ame manner, 
certainly; and whete the author has departed from his model, 
ljf0 has, unfortunately, not done so for the better. Jamie, it is 
true, talks very learnedly of reading George BuclMnnah’s poem 
on the Sphere, but he at ihfc same time talks of stealing his 
mistrdss from the fairies, and what is more, actually does so. 
He, therefore, not^only bid^eves what Patie would call sensclesa 
tales, but is himself th^hcro of such talcs. Patio, if he wej>e to 
pas# judgment i>pon him, wotild certainly say that he was a very 
foolish follow, and one or those * 

^ Whodittle Jjetter tban our nowt (cattle) behave.’* 

And Roger y^puld pas^ the sariie judgment upon his shadow, 
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Symon.^ — ^Tbus we find that Ihcyagh the author intended to pre^- 
sent with characters of a sirdtlar description wit^ji Patie an4 
Roger, he wished that they should dijffer so/far as not to be 
exact copies. He has ccitainly suctccdcd in shaking theih 
somewhat different, foi* in his aukward Jkttempt to iptrpduc^ 
something ‘original, he has made his Jamifc and Symon look 
very much like Ramsay's Bauldy. After this we need not be 
Surprised that Jamie should Irave been for a year in the habjt of 
meeting with his fair dne on the hills without having during 
that lime asked lier who she*wa^, or whence she came* This 
too is certainly original ; for in Ramsay’s gentle shepherd 
find nofhlrig incredible or unnatural. Jean resembles Peggy irt 
being of high birth, ignorant of who were her parents, and th^ 
chosen fair of the gentle shepherd, but then she differs from heir 
in having been stolen by fairies, and in being in her charactet 
neither a woman nor a fairy, but something between botli. Th^ 
cause of the difference is obvious, fo> in Peggy there is nothing 
either absurd ai unnatural. Ann is a pretty exact copy ot 
Jenny, or rather seems to have been intended as such; and the 
author has certainly succeeded so far as to m4kc her ti^eat her 
lover very iii at first, and afterwards become more complying* 
With regard to Sir John Bonniton, we have before had occa* 
siori to state the points in which, he resembles Sir William 
Worthy. But in some things he is undoubtedly perfectly ori* 
ginal. The polished gentleman and the scholar wlio had lived 
till the age of manhood in France, tells a long story about the 
stealing of his infant daughter by the fairies! and here at least 
there is something amusing. Whether we consider the story 
itself, the person who tells it, or the manner in which it is told, 
every thing is extraordinary. Siis John describes the imp left 
in the cradle instead of his child, and in the extremity of his 
grief puns upon fhe occasion; for, says he, this imp 
inoutii stretched from ear to car, and therefore certainly was ol 
an open cdun/enance. Then he swears at this imp, and tells how 
he caused a fire to be kindled large enough to roast an ox, and 
threw the imp into it; how the imp screamed,^ and flew up the 
chimney ; how he beard it laughing, and liow ihe house^hook! 
Whatever merit there is in this story it unipiesTionably belongs 
to the author himself, for no one else we believe would eycr 
liavedrtamt of putting such a one into the mouth of a cliaracter 
such as he intended Sir John Booniton to be. 

So*much for the fable, and for the^ manners of the •human 
creatures of this pastoral. — But there are other creatures which 
have a principal share in the actiefn, sjnd td the int induction pi 
these some ot the most glaring absurdities in,thc piece rmy be 
attributed. For thfc use which he h^s fnade of these imaginary 
beings, the fairies, the author pleads precedent. But in ord^r 
to form a proper estimate of the validity 5f this ptea, it is ne* 
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ccssary to consider whether tb^ pnecedent be a good one, for rh 
precedent ^ can ^iustify what is in itself wrong, and likewise, 
whether what ik very proper under some circumstances may 
not be very improper under circumstances of a diflTcrcnfnaiurc. 
The author says, ahat he has not only*the example of the best 
pc^ts, blit the, authority of the greatest critics for the introduc- 
tion of his ideal beings, for Addison commends “ the fairy way 
of writing,” and observes that it requires a very odd turn of 
thought. We confess that we do notiAtnderstand tliis odd turn 
of criticism. Biit^t would be idte to waste words upon prece- 
dent and criticism. Oiir concern is with the nature of the 
tning^nd the circumstances of the case. If the author had at- 
tended more to these and less to his precedents and criticisms, 
he would have very much shortened his dissertation, but he 
would have said some^tliing to the purpose. The belief of ideal 
beings has been universal among mankind, from wliat cause it 
is not to our purpose at present to inquire. But this belief lias 
had a striking influence upon their opinions and actions. I he 
notions, respecting the kind and character of these ideal beings 
have varied acviording to circumstances, the belief itself 
has in some cases been done a'way, in others regulated as man. 
kind have advanced in civilization. Now, when the poet him- 
self believed in. the existen.Ge of any particular kind of idea 
beings, and wrote for those by whom they were generally be- 
lieved to exist,' there could be nothing in this either absurd or 
unnatural ; and though in different times and circumstances it 
might be discovered that such notions were unfounded, still 
these documents arc not only useful, but even absolutely nc- 
cessary to form a just estimate of the opinions and manners of 
mankind at different periods ^nd in particular situations. We 
apprehend then that the introduction of ideal beings can only be 
jiyi,»j^cd on the ground that it serves to thfbw light on the opi- 
nions and manners of mankind. Upon this principle the intro- 
duction of such beings cannot be tolerated at times when their 
existence is not generally believed. It is of no use, it is an 
outrage on common sense, and only serves to countenance ig- 
noraiuTc and superstition. But some writers, like our author, 
with a view to make their absurdities palatable, refer the events 
wl)iich they describe to times when the existence of their ideal 
beings was in fact believed. But this docs not serve their 
cause, for they can only judge of the notions and manners of 
such timeif by document^ which arc open to all the world, /fhey 
cannot throw any additional light on the subject, ^and are besides 
constantly liable to ’erroMnef misrepresentation.' .The common 
se*nse of mankin^f therefore, when coolly exerted, opposes such 
ayttempts as useless, absurd, and pernicious and this is no con^ 
tcraptible guide either in philosophy or criticism. We have no 
objection to the ghosts of Sbakspearc, but we are with justice 
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cliocked at those of Lewis, to v^hatever time he may refer them* 
Bm the belief of the existence of fabrics is iow treated by the 
generality even of the Scotch peasantry wim ridiculef how- 
ever, as some of the most ignorant* do, perhaps^ retain it stiH* 
there would have been no impropriety iniiiftiociucing.charactjers 
who should state their belief, taking care, however, for the sake 
of consistencj', to mark their extraordinary ignorance : — Wn 
have an admirable instance of this in tlie Bauldy of Allan 
Kamsay. But to introduce the fairies themselves on the scene 
at this day in a serious piec£^ to, connect not only the bciU f, but 
the actions of the best informed characters in it with those«>tiiv^ 
these imaginary beings, renders the whole work of such a nature 
that, if it cannot do much mischief, its harmlcssuess isoviing ta 
its absurdity. 

Tlic author has given us a Dissertation oi) the Scottish Lan- 
guage, in order to show that he had good reason for the use of 
it here; but the best reason would viave been that it is tJie iaa- 
guage spoken amtmg the Scotch peasantry. It Would he wasting 
the reader’s time to no purpose to enter upon the minuter faults 
of this work, aiK^; bestowing more attention i/pon it than it de- 
iierves. But if the volume should fall in his way it may be 
proper to warn him that it may require some trouble to find out 
the pastoral itself, which is hid between its own notes, and three 
dissertations— on fairies, the Scottish ]anguage,and pastoral poetry, 
with copious notes to each. — It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the general plan of this performance is taken from Ramsay*i 
Gentle Shepherd, and that whenever it departs from its model 
it becomes trifling, unnatural, and absurd. 

Art. X!. The Military, Histojrical, and Political Memoirs of 
the Count de Hordty a Swedish Nobleman, and lieutenants 
General in the ^Service of llis Mdjesty the King of 
2 vols. cr, %vo. Egerton. London, 1806. 

FREKlERIC the Great of Prussia had a powerful desire to ^ 
perpetuate the memory of his exploits to posterity, and the 
means wliich he employed for this purpose shew his sagacity 
and genius, more perhaps than any other part of his traalSt^ions. 
He both wrote himself, and employed about his court all the 
learned men* whom he could attract by his liberality from ot^her 
countries. The Royal Academy at Berlin contained an assem« 
blage of literary, characters, considerably distinguished for 
their, abilities, and very eager to procure themselves some 
celebrity as authors. By means of those men, every transac* 
tion of Frederic’s reign has beeft ar^ply fllustrated ; and new 
collections of memoirs respectii^ig it are daili^ issuing rro;ii tne 
press, now that tl«e opinions of men can be spoken with free- 
dom. But these literary men were not only useful to the ce- 
lebrity of Frederic by their own composiSons : he himself, m 
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his writings, derived much benefit. •from their assistance ; and* 
some of^^histgeneihls, who wcrc\hemselvcs not sufficiently V!rel| 
instructed to become am hois, were enabled by the help of the 
academicians to communicate iltcir information to the public in 
an agreeable form, this circumstante are we indebted for 
the Sdemoirs o*f the "Count dc Hordt : that nobleman himself 
could barely furnish the materials of the narrative in a veiy 
rude and nndigesied manner; but Monsieur Borelly, a member 
of the Royal Acaderny, wrought theinMnto such a form, and 
clothed them in such language as to afford a pleasing book to 

reader. The Count himself; aher reading over the woik 
tims r^-wTitten, approved of it, and we may thus look upon 
the information as aiuheiuic: and M. Borelly assures us that 
it was his endeavour to di.^piay the statements and sentiments 
vf the ostensible auth(»r as accurately as possible. 

The Count dc Horde was the younger son of an ancient 
ifainily of the Sveedish nobfility, who had for ages followed the 
profession of arms; and with much reputation. His father 
served under Charles XI, and afterwards accompanied Charles 
XII. both in his** brilliant exploits and in hiv misfortunes. A 
short sketch is given, in the work before us, of these transac- 
tions, W’liich, however, arc already well known to the world. 
The Count bears decided tesrtmony to the merits of Voltaire’s 
Instory of Charles, to its accuracy as well as its elegance. De 
Hordt was destined from his infancy for the military profession ; 
and in order to prepare him for entering with more success on 
his duties, he was, although a nobleman of distinction, and his 
fatlier a general, plav^ed at first in the rank of a private. We 
■«hal} extract his own words oh this occasion; it affords an 
useful lesson to those young masrcis of our country, who 
think it, ft)rsooih, hencjlh their dignity to^submit to the oidy 
by which th'Y can become proficients in their business, 
and w^ho unfortunately have sufficient influence to prevent the 
. government from adopting that order of promotion {>y which 
alone wc can ever hope to acquire an efficient anny : 

M}i, brother and I were placed in th« foot guards as privates, in 
order that we might become ac(|nainted with all the minutiiv of the 
nnlltary profession, early (hns become habituated to subordination, 
and sensible of this important truth, too little regarded in nniny 
J^tates, that birth alone is not a suffic tent claim to the tirft sitSiations 
in the commonweahh, ;md ought«^ not to supplythe room of merit. 
I'his sorP of service, far appearing to u.s degrading or ridicu- 
ious, fired our minds with a noble emulation.” • 

"\Young De Hordt sonfr time afterwards was ^ippointed en- 
sign in the regitvent of foot guards : but in spite of the pre- 
cautions of his father, he was betrayed iiYto many of those 
youthful indiscretions to w^ich men of his profe.ssion and hC- 
i editary lank are particuiaiiy liable. His father, who scemi w 
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have been a man of sounc? jui^emenf, resolved fo check these 
foHies at their outset; and witn this view pn/curecl hiiy a com- 
mission in one of the provincial regiments. ' The institution of 
these regiments is singular. According to the ancient regula- 
tions ot the country, fhey subsisted on il-fe^^roduce of the \md 
allotted to them for cultivation. Each man, from the colonel 
clown to the private, had his portion allotted to him to culti- 
vate ; and this share was greater or less in proportion to his 
respective rank. De Hordt at first looked with a degree of 
horror on the secluded lile*which he was 'doomed to lead ; but 
habit in time reconciled him to it : he had leisure for reflectieit; " 
repente<i of his former follies, and acquired a taste fbr hus- 
bandry which afforded him a very agreeable resource at a suc- 
ceeding period of his life. 

In this situation he continued for three years, and at length 
had an opportunity of returning to Stockholm at the period 
when the diet was sitting. The (Constitution of Sweden had, 
since the days of Gustavus Adolphus, undergone several im- 
portant changes. The ancient government of Sweden was a 
limited monarchy, but the m^ner in which the power of the 
sovereign was limited was so ifl-arrangcd as to afford no proper 
security against disorder and confusion. The States possessed 
all the legislative and much of the executive power. Tliey 
consisted of four orders, the nobfiity, the clergy, the citizens, 
and the peasantry : each of these orders deliberated and v'oted 
separately. The opposite interests and the jarring privileges of 
these orders created perpetual contests between them : the bu- 
siness of the state was frequently delayed in a ruinous manner 
by their dissentions ; and the monarch was occasionally enabled 
to avail himself of one portion* of them to oppress tlie others 
who opposed his schemes. In this manner a prince of a mild, 
or patriotic temper, who scorned intrigues, or liad not oblfity 
to conduct them, was insulted and depressed by the States ; 
wdiile alriore artful prince was enabled to render himself al- 
most despotic. Clidiles XI. had during his minority been 
stripped of nearly his whole authority by the States : but he 
afterwards, by means of the citizens and pcasants,'^found 
means to overthrow tiie other orders and render himself des- 
potic. His* ?on, Charles XII, retained the same authoaitv* 
during bis short and wonderful career. On the death of 
Charles, the status resumed th«ir ancient ascendancy, and ex- 
tended their encroachments on th.e soyal picrogativei? further 
than they had^ever been carried before. ^Under the succeed- 
ing reigns of Ulrica Eleonora, afid Biedcric I. things rcmaiiaud 
in the same situation : the States governed uvery thing, *whiic 
they themselves ^ere torn by intestine dissentions. The 
French, who were desirous to detaj:h Sweden from the allianire 
of Russia, and to engage her in hostilitfes with that power in 
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Qcitt to form a divenion in their dwn favour, filled t^c Diet ^ 
with thw iqtrigu^i The noblfs, who were completely; bought 
over to the French interest, at length prevailed : and Sweden 
was ptenged into adisastrcfiis war, in' Which she lost much ter* 
rkpry aniall her refutation# Nothing of which we liave read 
Appears to have -been worse conducted than this war on the part 
of the Swedes : the incapacity, cowardice, or treachery of the 
generals, threw the most unexpected advantages in the way of 
the enemy, and the Swedes' seethed more anxious to be beaten 
than even the Russians to copijubr. The Count dc Hordt 
"^*^6ld an inferior command in this army, and expresses the 
deepestfmortification at the miscdnddct or his superiors* 

It is an usual custom with the young officers of the northern 
countries of Europe, when not ernplorcd at home, to seek for 
military experience in foreign services": and with this view the 
CouzH de Hordt, after the conclusion of the war we have men- 
tfoned, quitted Sweden. • Me entered into the service of the 
l>utch, under the Prince of Waldeck, and joined the allied 
army about the year 1744. Here he bore a part in the various 
actions of the succeeding camj^igns, and v^s present at the 
disastrous battle of Fontenoy. 1 he plan of this battle seems to 
have been bad; tfie generals of the allied army seem to have 
been neither skilful, nor hearty in theii» co-operation with each 
other, while on tin! other hand Marcschal Saxe, who regulated 
the movements of the French army, was one of the most accom- 
plished generals of modern times. All the consolation that re- 
mains to us with respect to this unfortunate pfiair is the con- 
summate bravery displayed by our troops. Wc arc happy to 
find a foreigner, who had seen every service in Europe at the 
time he wrote these volumes, giving the British the palm in 
valour and intrepidity. This, as well as all other instances, 
bolii ancient and modern, prove that an enlightened and free 
nation always excels in martial qualities as well as in all other 
. qualities worthy of a man. At a time when men 'of weak 
nerves and as weak understandings tremble lest the French 
should swallow us up without resistance, and seem to think 
tliat tfi?"$park of valour is about to be entirely extinguished 
amongst us, it may not be unprofitable to quote the words of 
De .Hordt with regard to the behaviour of the Efiglish at Fon- 
tenoy, and their general character : 

** The two armies experienced* considerable looses on this ever 
memorable day $ but of all \he allies the English suffered mosf. It 
is impossible not to avknowled|£ they went up to t&e enemy in the 
most excellent order and evtne^ the most undaunted* valour ; they 
were €ut to piecesj the ground ‘was covered with their mangled 
bodies and strewed with an innumerable multititde of officers } and 
af^er this bloody and dreadful conflict a general mourning took place 
among all the best famfiles in fhe British Isles. 
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**' I was sent to^ the Dul^ of Cumberland two or three tinm 
during the action^ ^Ith various tmessages from, the Prince de 
dedk $ and never found him but*ia those plhcer/wber^ the fire 
the hottest^ and at the head of his infantry* nor did he* or^the body, 
of men he comniandedj ever seem^o chre about uits they fought ai 
if fltey had been alone^'^and retreated the same* 

I bad another opportunity to make the^^same observation two^ 
years after* at the battle of Lawfeld* That nation have really 
something peculiar about them* and which distinguishes them from 
every other. Their wotuen even preserve all their sangfroid in the 
greatest perils^ and amidst the horrors of the .carnage : 1 witnessed 
two striking instances of it at Ponteiioy* 

An English woman was busy on the field of battle in taking oS 
the gold laoe of the uniform belonging to an officer, who had jusc 
been killed. I happened to pass by her at the instant when a cannon 
ball took off her head. Another woman* with her diild in her 
arms, beheld the accident $ she laid down her child on the ground* 
took the knife the woman had made use of and still held with a con- 
vulsive grasp. I went on, and make no doubt but the woman 
c'eeded to take off the lace, unless, indeed, another cannon bsdl in* 
terrupted her in her occupation.'* 

But no valour tin the soldiers could compensate the tniscon- 
duct of their leaders. It is not only to the Duke of Cumber* 
land’^ want of skill that the Succeeding disasters are to be attri- 
buted, The other officers of the allied armies seem to have 
been equally unskilful ; and what was still wpvse, they never 
acted cordially together. The army was composed of contin- 
gents from ^ variety of countries ; and the commander of each 
contingent was more anxious to assert his independent authority 
over his own troops, than to co-operate heartily in ensuring 
tlie victory. By this means dissentions prevailed even on the 
field of battle, and the best laid plans were almost inevitably 
deianged. The 4,rmy was sometimes hurried against the enemy 
withtjuf liny propel ly conceited intentions; at other timeo,',mdi 
that most frcipiently, it was allowed to sink into the pro- 
foundcst indolence and exhausting dissipation. The most trifling 
successes intoxicated the weak minds of the allied generals ; 
and seemed at once to forget all their former disast^s and 
disgraces. After the unforiunafe campaign in which the battle 
of Fonfenoywas fought, the allies at length got into an im- 
pregnable camp, where they learnt that Cape Breton had been 
taken the English, and that Francis I. had been elected to 
the Imperial throde. These pieces of news^ although they bad 
no cTonnection whatever with the tran;iactions of the allrfed army, 
produced the most excessive cxuljation ampng the officers* In* 
stead of diligently preparing the means of repairing their late 
ignominious disasters, they wholly abandoned themscl^res to 
every species of dtssipation. “ It was thought proper,** says 
De Hordt, “ to celebrate these events by^ fetes, and other pub* 
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lie rejoicingrf^ as well in the army aSq at Brussels, although tfie 
cjHifemy 1)^ a^read)t taken two Air8s of the Low Countries froin 
us*, Austrwns, under the command pf Prince Charles* 

broker to thc Emperor, had lost jtwo hastes agaimt the King 
of, Prussia.,*^ What^rjjiy appear ridiculous, the Duke 

oft^^mWlandY skirmish against a much, inferior 

l«^y of undisciplined highlanders CuTlodcn, was represented 
iif ^e allied army as a gr^t victory* and the Duke himself 
setms to have been wonderfully elevated .with this rare success. 

The allied army maintained the same indolence and careless 
^^^^ipation under all its successive commanders. The winter 
,^5SaVt«rs.^cxhibited one comiiuied round of amusements ; and 
the manner in which De Hordt and his immediate commander 
conducted themselves in the heat of a campaign may afford a 
specimen of the rest : 

** I received orders to march towards our left, where the Dutch 
were encamped as usual. Pr^ice Charles had sent Colonel Count 
EsteHiaxy thUber with two regiments of hussars j I was placed 
under his orders, and charged to cover tlie left bf our army. 

** There was not above half a league distance betw^een our ad- 
vanced posts and those of the Frevch; and seldom did a morning 
pass, without some skirmishes but I do oat recollect any remarkable 
event, or circumstance worth relating. We employed the remain- 
der of the day in amusements and dissipation. My new Commander 
being no less tcMid of them than I was royself» w'e hardly ever 
parted except at fhe hours of rest. We even sent for a company 
of French comedians fixmi Liege, whom we engaged for the re- 
mainder of th« campaign j and a spacious barn in the village we 
were quartered in was turned into a theatre. The Count d’Ester- 
ba:5y having seivcd during the preceding campaign in the regiment 
of Nadasti, vho at the battle of Soor bad amused themselves in 
pillaging the equipages belonging 'to the Prussian army, while the 
king was beating t!jc Austrians most soundly, had probably very 
diefjdy purchased some beniitiful sky blue velvet trappings with 
l^ld fringe, which the Huss*.is had torn from the back of Pnis- 
..sian Majesty’s mules. I’he.se brilliant hangings adorned our scenes ; 
the flutes of ray infantry atid the trumpets of our hussars made up 
l{ie orc'he.stra * and this music w'as not the worst part of our singular 
entertattTfhent. By degrees persons came from the army to our ad- 
vanced posts to see our plays. The Princess de Walldeck herself 
who had determined to remain with her husband during this cara- 
paigfi, condescended to honour our theatre, together with several 
other ladies. ^ ^ 

** Thus we passed four weeks and upwards, fig^^ing in the morn- 
ing. and Vorgetting at nigbf our fatigues and dangers at the play. 
But this dissipation, ever dangerpus to an army, aiK^ prejudicial to 
ttteeservice, led some of us Vito many excesses, and one among tlie 
test, the vemembraace of which lays yet very heavy at ray heart. 

“ Contrary to their custom, the cncray for fcef*eral mornings had 
le^' us very quiet. The Count d’Eslerhazy and I mounted ouf 
b<|rses in ordtr to go arfd take *a view of the adjacent country, and 



^arriving at our prinqipal out-ppst, whiHh consisted of cajptatit: 
and hun<tr^ U«s 9 »r», wi‘Wfrji.ttrotig desire i to attack those-t^ 
t^etsiieTOy* / V / -# . i 

** Ti>e younjg offictfr wbd commanded tlje detachment of husi^^ 
belonged to one of the best famtl^ce in Hungary } be was extrenicl|r 
pleasant, replete ’Witli bravery, but full as i |)i#rudent as /iny you^jf 
man eoold.b^ He drove m all the advarreed posts, but unfor^ 
tunately be i:ue,t with some infantry* who foixied tis^^ fall back, andi 
soon after received a shot in the head which deprived him of life. 

** This affair soon spf|ud through the army } and on our retuna 
our Generals requested us tu.8ple^,:SUmu either JkHid of diversion.*' 
The thoughtless dissipation ib which the officers indulggj^ 
while their fivesp were every moment exposed to im|nincnt 
danger, may surprize even those who feel no wonder at their 
unconcern for the service in which they were engaged; The 
following short anecdote affords ah instance of the precarious 
tenure by which ilieiy lives were held. It took pla'ce at the 
battle of Rocoux ; . . 

The attack commenced with a most terrible cannonade, wbichr 
obliged our wing to take -a second position, in order to afford our. left 
flank better support. I happened to pass at this moment, and bad 
an opportunity of admiring the Oufeh horse guards, w^ho Occupied 
the plain between our infantry, and who endured tliecaniKxiade with' 
wonderful constancy and courage. 

An intimate friend I had irt tbaf Tegiment and who was Lieute* 
nant Colonel, and Chief of a squadron, seeing me pass, called out to 
me, and recollecting a jest I made at the battle of Fontenoi, w^hen at 
cannon ball had obliged him to stoop (a very natural and most invo* 
luntary movement in such a case) * the bullets shall not make me 
sloop to day, my friend said he. 1 had scarcely left him, w»hen f 
heard my name called for the second time. I turned round, and 
beheld tlie officers of the regiment pointing to my unfortunate 
friend w^bo lay prostrate on the ground j a cannon ball had Just 
cairied off his head, lliis was not the time to indulge in such rp- 
flections as this strange event naturally gave rise to, but Th'ave' 
since most severely felt the loss of such a friend as he was. He de- 
scended ffom one of the best families in Holland, and was no less 
commendable for his personal qualities than his birth and education.** 

This battle of Rocoux is remarkable for several otbjSft inci- 
dents which discover the degree of zeal and courage which pre- 
vailed among the officers ol the allies. The army was com- 
manded by Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had distinguished 
hirnseft’ by many splendid successes against iKc Prussians : but 
let lis hear his unaccountable conduct on tlie present occasion, 
' and fhe feats of some of his inferior dfficcis : 

The Pnn^*de WalJdeck, whc#co«^anib;d.our left wing, 
patched an Aid-de-Gamp to Prince Charles, in order to apprise hTpi 
that the enemy was advancing in confilderable Torre, and that be 
was unable to maSe any resistance, unless he suppheil him with a 
teinforceaEieat. Theiatter, aithougbjComm|jider i . Chief, had am 
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appeared t^jpl^hole morning, notwithtj^aodingall tbat'wi^s passfn^ \i!l( 
Mr wing]| on hi$ arrival, tlie^Aldde Camp found hini fitting at 
table ai^ etijoyiru^is dfnner with several of his officers. The Fmce 
cootemed himself with answering that the right wing should r^im, 
and thd Prince de Walldeclf follow with his left, while he himtelf 
lipcdd takp care to protect their march witba strong rear guard. 

•*^The FVince.de Walldeck bad in the piean time alighted item his 
lorse; and lakM post on a hill, whence a powerful battery begfin soc- 
ce^ulljrto play on the advancing enemy, when his Aid de Caropre«* 
Immed and brought him the orders of Prince^ Charles. I happened to 
le near him at the tiipe> he ther^re, dispatched me instantly with 
orders to tell the General, who commanded six Bavarian battalions in 
We pay of the Republic, that he should form the rear guard, and 
that I ^ould follow with my light troops. 

All began to move in retrograde order : but when 1 reached the 
place where the Bavarian troops were posted, their General had dis- 
appeared 5 I gave the same orders to his officers, who performed 
tiieir duty wi^ all the ze^ and intrepidity we could possibly expect. 

** On the^y after the battle. Prince de Walldeck received a letter 
from the Bavarian General, dated from Liege, and couched in the 
fellowin^ terms: 'The enemy’s superiority being such as to deprive 
us of every hupe of making a successful resistance, I thought proper 
to consult my own safety. I therefore took a di^uise and came on 
to Liege, where I shall do myself the honour of waiting further or- 
ders from your Serene^Higbness.* We afterwards discovered q^ery 
circumstance attending this disgraceful escape, and among other 
things found out^ that the disguise be had most prudently made use 
of was that of turning his coat inside outwards. But he met with 
the punishment due to his infamous conduct. The Elector of Ba- 
varia, whose favourite he had been for a long time, recalled him, 
ar|d we beard of him no more.’* 

Ought we to be surprized that the activity and enterprize of 
Bonaparte should, at a later period, annihilate armies thus con* 
ducted, and over-run an empire in one campaign ? 

^'\%soon as the army had again passed imo winter quarters, 
De Hordt attended the Prince of Walldeck to Holland. His 
visit to Amsterdam is remarkable only for his meetihg Rous- 
seau lliere, and for an anecdote of him whicli he relates, and 
, which we shall extract for the amusement of our readers : 

We also had the advantage of meeting with the celebrated J. 
Rousseau, of Geneva, who made such noise in the world, as much 
by his writings, paradoxes and eccentricities of temper, as by the' 
persecutions he experienced, or fancied himself exposed t6’. We 
ibund him extremely sociable at the time, I can even say, pleasant 
and entertaining; either Injustice had not yet soured his natural dis* 
position, or his constitution physically was yet sufficiently strong to 
ajlow him to give free sco^e te the sallies of his imagination ; he 
appeared, however," extremely cheerful, and complied with infinite 
good*naturc with* whatever we requested of |iim. In short, we 
found in him the enlightened man of genius, the great wTiier, with- 
etit ever discovering t]ie misanthropist, the morose and eccentric 
character. 
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Several remarkable drcufns^^pces ai!e related of him j 
aitipig; ail the signs of a gloomf tenftper and.r^rose^ diapositioii v 
' ^btc^ are ascribed to this illustrtcas man, I know one, whicl! seem# , 
ehtitled to be recorded in his hlstc^rx# although posterior to the tir^, 
I am speaking off. ^ ' I # 

'' ** He was at Paris, where hia writings and manner of living ludT 
alread/macte several persons desirous, of seeing, kno^ipg, and con- 
versing With him. The Count de 6oertz,, who ajLtendef the young 
Duke of Weymar on his travels, wished ip his turn to become ac- 
quainted with him and procure bis pupil the same gratification. 

, He firsl sent his valet to anhpufice'l^is visit j to*wbom Housseau re- 
plied, be was indisposed and saw nobody. The Count unwilling 
be discouraged, went to his lodgings in order to speak to hin 7 #bim- 
self, and. knocked at the door. ' No answer was returned. lie 
knocked a second time, wheh Jean Jaques made his appearance in 
his night gown and slippers, but took the precaution of opening ibe 
door but half way. * Who are you, and what do you want said 
he abi^uptly to Count de Goertz. The latffey named himself, and 
begged his permission to introduce the*ybang Duke of Weymar, ^ 
whose education w'as intrusted to his care. * What, you have the 
care of his education ? So moeh the worse for you,* replied J. J. 
JUousseaui shutting tj^e door in his ^are.*‘ , 

The author proceeds in his detail of the numerous disasters 
which succeeded one another to the end of this war. Nothing 
can be more disgusting than the picture of private dissensions , 
and public misconduct among the allied officers^ which is here 
exhibited, Tlie Dutch, indignant at their losses, suddenly 
raised the Prince of Orange to the Stadtholderate and the di- 
rection of the armies and navies ; and one of the first uses 
which he made of his power was to affront and procure the 
dismission of the Prince of Walldeck, his rival, a brave and 
meritorious officer, w'hose loss led to new disasters. The wa^ 
was at length concluded by a truce which led to the treaty o£ 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle ; and the calamities of the preceding 
paigris were, as usual, forgotten in a round of iestiviiles- 
Such are \hose continental wars on account of which this 
country lias so fatally wasted her resources. 

At the concinsioii ot this war De Hordt returned to Sweden, 
where he married and setilcd in the country. At length he 
quitted his icuremcnt, and obtair e 1 a colonelcy among the king’s 
•guards. Here’ he found- the piTty of the nobles still predorrw- 
nant, antt still proceeding to pour fresh insults on the monarch 
•and his family. The aristocraty ruled every thing; and 
proved*, as they h^ve always proved, worse than any desjfotism. ' 
A plan was forn^pd in 1756, by the friendj of the court, to 
assert the rightsT of the sovereign, a*nd (fverihrow the faction ot* 
the nobles ami the partizans of France, Dc Hordt was one of 
the principal ieadeiil in this scheme : its execution was how- 
'cver imprudently pi^ecipitated by soqie of those engaged in it 
the aristocracy prevailed, and the leaders *of the court partv^ 
VoL. II. ' ^ H 
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f hmgn ^ber eiUiomtent^g n\xmtto\x$ (faitsgecjs* 

t<Ab«rctlkf of the King was otie^^vest cauise of the destruction 
dfittS'party; he couhfnot >l>e prevailed upon to sliew hhiMelf 
Jft thc hpad of bis»»iards, even aftef the insurrection ui ’hh^fa, 
vd^ had begun« ^The monstrous barbarities exercised , upon 
thieir cnemiea by the Swedish aristocracy adds an ample ta 
the many others, which prove that this form of government 
exceeds all others in . suspicion, tyranny and cruelty : 

The s€cret.coinmittee, at dbe lame time, oansed seactahotlier 
i^persoos to he arrested, whom they ^^emed suspicious on account of 
theircsttachment to the King and royal famUy; and their case .was 
immediately referred to one of those monstrous tribunals, whose 
members chosen by the States put, of their own body, oombiued 
the double character of judge and party. TlMsse ti ibnnals were dh* 
tinguished by the appellation of Jirgh Ci^urts of SeiTct Justice^ as if 
Such qualificajiiuijs cot^^be compatthle^ They carried on the en- 
quiry with so much secredy, that no person was allowed to be pre- 
sent, save those interested therein.) and, to speak truly, the appdla- 
tion of State Inquisition would have been more consonant to thetr 
functions. Thiy knew no iaw or judicial fb^ms, the authority cif 
precedents was not even ackncfwledged by them i so that in their 
judgements on the lives and properties of individuals brought before 
them, their own despoilc wilJ and good pleasure were the only rujb 
they thought proper to follow. 

This extraordinary Court w^as called upon to decide on the fate 
of all those unfortunate persons whom the ruling faction caused to 
be apprehended as guilty 5 it was composed of such roen^only againsfl 
^wbom the offence the prisoners were Charged with bad been com- 
siiitted. What impartiidity could therefore be. expected from Judges 
in whom were combined the violence and ammosity of faction, 
together with their own personal interest ! 

Every prisoner was pot to the torture, altbmigh this execrable 
^r^ctice was not admitted in common courts of justice in Sweden ; 
but the High Seen t Courts enforced it tn all its rigour, 

** Their mode of torture was dreadful. l.et the reader represent 
to himself a hole, dug deep in a subterraneous dungeon and filled 
with a swampy and infectious mirej therein is the wretched patient 
lixad^up to his neck. The coldness of the w'ater is intolerable ) 
swarms of insects and reptiles fasten themselves to- and gnaw every 
part of his body. Add to this dre-tidful picture the imjienetrabli 
•gloom of the deep dungeon, and you will then conceive still but <1 
faint image of this unnatural mode of punishment. I wa** speaking 
about it aince with one of ray»countrymen, wl.o had been plunged 
into one of these horrid cpools, and who assured me tliat tb^re can- 
not be any thing in noture more excrocialiiigly .^>4wnful.’^ 

^ After concealing hitjiself for some time in Germany, Count 
dii-Hordi entered the service of his Prussian Majesty, who was 
occupied in the famous seven years’ wai- He was appointed 
•to command a corps of light troops, which* werq stationed to 
watch ihe movements of the Russians ; .and in tl)e executipn 
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iioF ‘Af$ idll into tHc liands of the etMitmy* 

Tbif ^Rt»5!*m were<as y«t more barbwans ^ thcv used thrir 
iprisonare with the gmaest mbumanuyt ami geneFailyjeiit tlwu 
to wwe^thc'rcrtiainder^djF tfaeir "exfstance in Sib^Ha. 
*3De Hdftk vraji caf'naa^ip 'l*<iierilburgiand;t]^t»e'^^^ upjn a soli, 
tary prison* ivharc’he had'no colmmahicatioft wherever ivith any 
'hottian bJfeing bijt the guard “set atrer'him. He was not allowed 
even the Use of books ; and 'bis mfe^ as well as all his other 
friends could not learn.what was become of him» nor whether 
he was ajive or dead. Here he continued upvvards of two 
years» until be was at length set Tree on the accession of Pet^ 
III. to the throne d| iRussia. 't*he particulars of this revolu- 
tion, as well as of succeeding on^, in which this prince 
•lost his life, are already well -known to the public. 

The Count de.Horat <pent the remainder of his life in the 
Prussian service* The courts of Fra|||ic and Catherine have 
already been amply described by autJhSP^ of -more observation. 
He sees nothing viciotfii in either of these sovereigns, The 
maternal tenderness <df Catlierine is the peculiar theme df his 
panegyric, and her v<^ial debaucheries he merely mentions as 
matters of coursef The anarchy which he had witnessed in 
Sweden, gave him such a disgust at popular governments, that 
absolute monarchy appears to hin\ the most admirable of all 
contrivances for Securing the happiness of nations. In tliis 
view, he applauds the changes which afterwards took place in 
Sweden under Gusuvus 111. when the king put an end to the 
dissensions df the States by annihilating iheir authority, and 
rendering himself absolute, 

The^ volumes, from the interesting eventt to which they 
relate, entertaining even after the namerous memoirs which 
we have perused on the same subjects. Our pleasure, however, 
has been much diminished by the badness of the translagic^, 
which is really execrable. The language is every where harsh* 
incorrect«and vulgar. Zuy for and the still more vile cor- 
ruption of sat for set are used throughout — wc have sat sat 
out^ sat perpetually recurring. We v/ould advise the 
bookseller for his own sake to get translators who understand 
something of the French and English languages. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICS. • 

A rt. 12. Hmt^Jor ihe linprcjfoement of the hntish Volunteer Torce^ 
and Oil the •ifaties of Officers' coiftman^ing ^Partkan Corps, 
Captain R. Mur^r a y, Windsor V oiunteer Light fir a^oons, pp* 
Eters. 18 j06'. # 

The advices contained in this pamphlet may be veiygood, but th^ 
loose manner in which they are delivclfed in tf great measure destroys 
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Aeir utiHtj. It is impossible fpr (he memorf to recal, and st^' 
more for i|ye ju(kment to apply*® number of the most useful tules, 
when t^^ey are thrown together i^ithout any apparent order, and 
without'any explanation of their peculiar utility. We have never 
j^et seen any practiqai|treatise on militiiry dj^ities that could contribute 
essentially to form aigood officer or soldier j and we chiefly attribute 
the inutility of the works of this kind hitherto published, that no 
teason is given for the rules> and no arrangement observed in deli- 
teringihem. 

Art. 13. John Butts Sotildguies'' on fit late Impeachment, Svo, 
pp,5\^ 2s, .Hatcbar^. 1806’. 

l*he particular form of this production is expressed in the title page ; 
And if is ih substance an Invective against tbC impeachment of I^rd 
Melville; as if, according to the author, that nobleman’s innocence 
was clear from the beginning, or as if it could have been foreseen 
that a lafwy expressly made to render it illegal to employ the money of 
the navy for private I4||||pses^ would be found by the Judges not to 
render it illegal. As tcme 4 >articQlar turn which the inquiry into the 
facts presented by tl>e naval comjgissioners took, it has probably not 
yet passed from tl>e recollection of the |7eople, that this was, in a 
great measure, occasioned by the efforts of the ministry to quash in- 
vestigation altogether ; and several exceptionable things on the part 
of the opposition may be satisfactorily accounted for by this conside- 
ration. The author, however, has several very successful hits against 
the conduct of the prosccutoi^ of Lord Melville since they came into 
office, and have given so many occasions to tberr enemies against 
them. As a specimen of the performance, we may give the fourth 
soliloquy, nti which John Bull comiQUites with himself on the curious 
mixture of publicity and closeness which vras affiseted on this cele- 
brated trial : 

Pending the trial of this Inafpeschment not a syllable was to be 
published. Notice was officially posted up to tbar eflect in AVest- 
luinster-hall. This was a measure of prudence. It was intended, 
no doubt, to prevent the circulaticm of premature prejudices and 
oprnipns, and it wqs a wise and just precaution.—' After death,’ 
says the old proverb, 'the doctor comes.’— the trial, news- 
paper-llbela, caricatures, speeches in parliament and d\it of parlia- 
ment, and all the artiflees which intrigue and faction could resort to, 
were employed to mislead aini inflame the popular mind!— bWore 
tf county addresses to the sovereign, prejudging the cause and de- 
ciding on the guilt of the accused, came np from every quarter of the 
j^ingdom into wtrich influence could creep!— bV/om trial the accused 
received his punishment, was degraded from all official station, 
and dismissed from his majesty’s councils for Cver!— After all this 
constitutional preparation to k^p the public mind free from all bras 
as to the guilt or inndfcence of the person aga'inst whom this Im- 
peachment w'as pcefen-ed,— ;^fter all this anxions*^ caution to prevent 
* all precipitate decision,-S.comes the interdict forbidding the publica- 
tio*n of any partK)f the proceedings during the trial, lest it should dis- 
turb that perfect equipoise of public opinion wdrich ,so much pains 
- bad been taken to preserve,— 1 admire justice in all its yomi— and 
this with the rest, ^ 
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And yet, as the House of Vo{nmons is considered as personating^ 
(tnef and assumes to act in ifaisafiatr under my autliority^ Ido not 4 ^ 
exactly the necessity there was to keep mein the dark ddring'tte 
progress of it. It is a little singular aoo, that the trial of this ftn- 
pcachment, which had it taken place in the |louse of Lords would 
have saved me much of -that heavy expence xfith which 1 am ♦ o 6 e 
loaded, was to be conducted in Westminster-hall for the sake of tho 
greater publicity of the proceedings. In the debate on the question 
of the /ocus in quo, as tho lawyers phrase it, the party were decidedly 
of opinion that every thirfg ought to be carried on as publicly as pos- 
sible, and oh this express ground they got tho majority. I sat easy 
under this, thinking, that although they made light of my purse, y&t 
as it was from the very laudable wish that the alFair should he ma- 
naged more under my eye, 1 was content. But when the day of 
trial arrived, what a disappointment !— ^The structure was apacious 
and splendid : I enqniredfor my seat, but behold! the Peers and the 
Lord-chamberlain had divided the ben^s between them — they 
.alone engrossed all the tickets of admissimi^ and not a single corner 
for my accommodation bad ever been tnought of— Well', I consoled 
myself with the thought that, asiffo much eeal for publicity had been 
affected, at least.the prospe^ftdings would be publishejl from day to day, 
and that .the newapjipera would ^d me with all the promis^ infor- 
mation. Here again anotlier disappointment! Not a syllable on the 
subject was to be put to press j it seemed by the proclamation, as if 
Uie Manager, like Macbeth, was feafibl * lest the very stones should 
prate of his whereabout-J — And the secret was well kept; for nei- 
dier those in the Hall, nor those out of it, could tell any thing of his 

whereabout ’ from the .beginning to the end. 

In matters of Impeachnwot, and in all other matters, the mem- 
bers of that house term themselves the Rtpmcnlativcs of me and of 
my family. Is this 4fhc language of compliment only? It should 
seem so 5 for 4f.on any aifair of importance to our Interest we desire 
to be present, they politely cut^tbe acquaintance. In the language of 
parliament we are then strimgen^ and must be deared.off. 1 cannot 
reconcile the language of the .Constitution i»>this case with thefJaS- 
guage of Parliament.— To me it seems contradictory.— 1 must ask 
WuiTniii?AD— He can reconcile contradictions,— To be sure 
I might inquire of the Stsaker, for he knows these things better 
than any of them / but I aor afraid he would give no vote for 
inquiry*' 

Art. 14^ Considerations for (ynd gg^nst ja Sout% /{mefkan Expedi^^ 
tiun. 8x0. pp. 91* 2s»6d* Budd. London, 1805. 

If this pamphlet fuldUed its title page it would not be entitled to 
slight regard. There are certain* questions of policy relating to 
South *Amei‘ica, wfiich. In the present stafe of the world, are* worthy 
of the most serfous investigation. But \ve q^nnot say that much 
satisfaction is ib be derived trom the presSnt performance. It coV#i 
sists, with the exception of one article, of extracts from the 
papers, and Mr. Cohbett's Political Register. And though we find 
some of the topics of the day pretty well handled, there h littlti^ 
jsolid Inatructiou for which we have to^hank !he author* 
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4ittr. IS, of txoo^ Attcmf^a. tomarda.tho Civ^igaik» .jifamg * 

pp/9^i R^intad, Ipndon, 

Thifipiiyti&tion deserves mone attention, then our limits, at pfasent 
pep^iit os to bestow, upon it« Ihe quaKorskof Philadelphia and Bal* 
timore had. resolved tg ^&e some endeayoin^ tp aid. the Indiana, their 
ilrighbpura> in betteiitTg their condition b/learning the arts of. thc^ 
'white people. The design was. admirable^, and the execution.* thought 
on a small scale*, equally, admirable* A small number of youngs 
quakers were prevailed upon to go and reside among^the 

lijodians* where^ they cuiiivated: the gronnid 'for their own msaato^ 
nance* built houses to shelter tbem^ and endeavoured to prevail. 

* ppon the Indians to imitate tbetr eauntiple* ' Their success ba^ been, 
great. ,They lent the natives tooU# tan^ aome of them the trade of. 
blacksmith* opened schools for their <?itldreo* dissuaded them from, 
the use of strong liquorsi and. have, made a real beginning among 
them in the cultivation of land> the raisiogi of cattle and the .more, 
useful arts of life. 

Art;. i6. Thoughts m'Hfg AdmnUtvation^ Bjf an Old 

WiHO* 4^;. Svo. XSi Hi: Bndd* London^ ISOS, 

The author of this pamphlet perhaps* according to his^ 

principles* with n^ore propriety have entmed it* A V^iew of the 
Situation of the Country at the Iteath of Mr* JWtt*” The topics^ 
which he chiefly dwells upon are* the degraded situation of tbiS’ 
country, the overgrown power of France, the vast and undue addi* 
tion to {he power and influence^ of the crown in. consequence of the 
national debt and the latgc military force necessary to be kept up, 
the depression of the good old landed ^interest by the rise of mer- 
chants and fund dealers* the degradation of the hereditary nobility*' 
and the u»eight of the taxes which have a tendency to destroy the 
spirit and independence of the people. These evils be considers as 
the necessary consequences of the system adopted by Mr. Pitt * and 
the present. ministry is* in his. estimation* the best calculated to 
remedy the abases* as faras they can be remedied. 

In this panaphlet there are some just observations* but* as the au-- 
iti&r feason^ upon no fixed principles* his notions are for the roost 
part vague* imperfect* and.crroneousw Being ''An Old Whig,*' 
bethinks it incumbent upon him to adopt all the princi]hes of the 
Old Whigs* without examining into' their foundation ; and* what is 
worse* be seems to think that lie ought, to adopt all the conse- 
quents that were once considered as flowing from these principles* 
without taking the trouble to ascertain whether these consequences 
were necessary results or not. He talks about the " good old landed 
Interest" and the necessity of supporting it* but leaves us qt a loss 
as to what he exaetly means. Does he mean that* in order to sup- 
port this good old lauded interest,** entails should be iocreasedand- 
rendereci more strict, and'\hat the estates belonging to old fahiilies 
should be exempted from a due proportion of tlw public burdens } 
tP'iat the old landed interest as he calls it* should enjoy certain privi- 
kgesso the excluscoii of the new? Or that both ^louid be sup- 
ported in opposition to the conMiiercialinterest h Something of this . 
^rt he must have in view* because he rails at commerce 3 and in 
order to prove the cert^my of the fall of those nations where com- 
|u«^rce comes tu excess* he takes the instance of Holland. But in tlie 
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firvt phcelmiRF^dld HDllidad 'Hiitf iit;^ ? coromerce^ Biiil j|» 

ct>m)neT{» vvfMi, also the catise^ its^aU^ theraforef the coaduskxQ^e^ 
that a nation ^should ntver«getnoh'tho0||^«k has the mjans/ 
ahoisld aftervirartts become pobr. l%t» is^fioas reatmk^ buth^^ 
iVit-proved^bat itsoomm^^e was the oifbse fall^ HoJlaod^f 
By tbiadhnQmstance certWly« fhal HoUand^wsi^ a eommerpial 
tlon when it fell. According to this logic, when a rltli man di^s in 
consequence of a fall ^rom his horse, of being shot through the head 
with a pistol, or of being tumbled into tne sea, neither horse/ 
pistol, nor sea, can he the cau^ of his ddatb, f5r that must be en** 
tirely owing to^his nches. So^wh^ a commercial nation is over- 
powered in consequence of th^e bad managementiof its own govern-, 
mcnt; in directing the means of its defence, or by a sudden aqd ex« 
itaordmiHry increase of power* in one of its nearest neighbours, itr 
fall is owing neither to these nor any other similar cause, but musfc^ 
be ascribed solely to its commerce. Thk is a mode of reasonings 
not to be answered. But let the commercial end landed interests 
alone, they will go hand'lndtand unless ydh render them distinct by 
your .absurd regulations, and create ad interest equally^ hostile ta» 
both. The author; indeed, seertti to have had some obscure, notioxit 
that they might not be alb^ether distinct in consequence of having 
found an observation ia.Hbme to that effect. Buft then he blames* 
the excess of our commerce. We have too much of it, and of 
course it follows that we ought to have less. If this be true, £ana<»' 
parte is much belied when he is calif^ onr enemy^ for it would 
pear that in efldedvouring to cheek ouK commerce he is labouring for 
our advantage. It would be useless to consider this publication any 
farther. Sufficient has been said to shew its: nature, and to prove 
what has been already stated, that the author's views are vague,, im- 
perfect, and erroneous, and consequently that he has expended his 
time and labour to very little purpose. 

THEOLOGY. 

Art, 17. Seriovs Cali to, the Christian Worlds to comider the 
Prescfft State of the Jews: with some Thovghts on the Propkeeies of 
Dcrniel and St. PuvL Bp a Member of the Church of England^ ttfe* 
Author of the Battle of Armageddon, 12 wo. \Si Hatchard. 

In our ^ast Journal, we noticed this'autbor's Battle of Arma^ 
geddon," as far as bis mysterious » style would permit us to guess ab 
bis meaning. In his Serious Calif* he seems to deduce from va- 
rions parts of holy writ, that the present time is highly* pr<^e«b at-- 
tempt the conver.sion of the Jews, which he considers as a duty in* 
cumbfnt on aVl Christians, and particularly on those belonging to the 
established church of England, The author enforces this opii/ioiii 
with considerable strength, and is certainly more intelligible and bet- 
ter informed than jn his ** Battle oT Armageddon.” 

, SCIK>/CK. * 

Art. 18; PoHhble Mathematical 'J^blcs^ containing Logarithms of 
J^itmherfii *Proport tonal Paris ; Artificial Sines ana TangenJ^i' 
d^^afitrnf Sines and Tangents to everp Degree •and Minute the 
Quadrant j and <f Table of Square and Cube Boots io No, 180. By 
Thomas Whiting, Master of J^eppel House Seminary, ISmo, 
f,onfJon^ 180f); Longman & Co. • 

This is a very neat, commodious little volume, * And as there axo 
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mso 7 occaiioos on which portabl; nfathematical taUes are very de« 
airable. it calculated to be o^ coniiderable dse. As far a$ we 
Kave'e^^mined the tables here presented they are entitled to tiie 
praise of correctness ; tbep are veiy distinctly printed *cn a good 
paper, abd are woi^hf of the attention of all persons whose em-* 
ptoyment^ or amusement require a publicatW of tbisdescriptipn. 

PbETRT. 

Art. 19 . ^ Tnhiite to the Memory i>y the Right Hon, William Pitt, 
with Ail Essay on bis Character aid ^dowments. By Thomas 
^HIRLEY. 15. Set Longman & Co. Uy06\ 

In Mr. Shirley’s prose Essay find, many just remarks on Mr. 
Pitt*s character as a statesman, but in his poetical Tribute we do not 
think liim equally successful. We have lofty sounds and big words, 
but little poetry. 

Art. fZO. Torrio-WhiggchMdchia ; or. the Battle of the Whigs and 
Tories, A Political Satire, In Four Cantos, Mo, Ebers. 1 80(). 
The author of this poem informs us that ** be is impenetrably con- 
cealed, and wishes to remaib so/* nor haye we the least inclination 
to disturb his secrecy. It would, however, have been but friendly 
to the public, had he informed them whaf his meaning is in these 
verses. Except % little common-plaoe abuse of Mr. Pitt, which 
might have been excused at the present period, we have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to guess at the author’s characters, or bis reasons 
for introducing personages so {uilike any that now donrish in politi- 
cal life, and who are yet to be supposed the correct portraits of well- 
known originals.* Of his poetry, we might select many unharmo- 
nioQs lines, but upon the whole it is tolerably smooth and worthy of 
a more intdligible subject. 

Art. 21. Sir Christopher Hatton's Ghosts or a Whisper to the Fair, 
By Simon Susubh, Esq, of the Middle Temple, Mo, pp, 24-. 
4.V. Sd, Murray, 1806. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, a noted lady’s man in the dajrs of Queen 
Elizabeth, could not rest in his grave, when be considered how un< 
pfute6ted bis favourite sex is now left by the demolition of all those 
external fortifications with which female beauty was in his days sur- 
rounded. He knew, indeed, that modern ladies plead in*tbeir own 
behalf their superior knowledge in chemistry, botany, anatomy, and, 
other branches of science, from which they derive aids unknown 
to th’SiV great great grandmothers. But having before his eyes 
Mrs. Mary Wolstonecroft, and some other ladies of spotless name, he 
c iuld not altogether confide in the bulwarks of science as wholly 
i npVegnable. His ghost, therefore, appears to Simon Susurr, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, and commands him, in a voice of terrible 
authority, and under pain of being nightly Iiauritqd, to convey his 
observations to the ladies df our age. Poor Susurr, who had' ever 
been the devoted an^ obsequious servant of the l£“dieB, and justly 
draded their fury when pAvoked, could not prevaifon himself to 
divulge Sir Christoyher’.s uncivil observations, and, although he wrote 
them out, yet, before they were published, he^fell a martyr to his 
^ruggle.s between the fear of offending the ghost and offending the 
ladies. The manuscript* came ^nto the hands of a fricndi who, hav- 
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iag more nerves, has ventured tc^execote Sir Christopher’s behests, 
andiialso to iilustrate his allusions ^ith notes. Should , this poetical 
lecture fall into the hands of the fair devotees of the Royal ihstitu* 
tion, it will probably excite difFerent emotions from the musical lec- 
tures of Dr. Crotch: they will for once hear a Iktle naked truth in a 
Whisper. ^ * 

But as the best means of judging of poetry is by specimens, we 
shall extract some verses for the opinion of our readers. 

The British ladies of the present day thus reply to the remon- 
strancea of Sir Christopher : , 

* In Bess’s di^s each. silly*maid" 

Could scrawl perhaps, but could not spell. 

Of her own shadow was afraid. 

And trembled when she thought on hell. 

^ But w are falj’n in other times— 

Queer soul f thdu nothing know’st of %istion. 

We read and write, and deal rhymes. 

And pierce the Secrets of combustion, 

* Small-coal ensu’d each home-bred fair 

Knew passing well when wood was bum’d ; 

We, we b<dio}di without dne stare, 

A diamond into charcoal turn’d. 

‘ And our Professor seems tn^ay. 

At least we judge by fair construction. 

That carbon, in some future day, • 

Will diamonds give by reproduction. 

^ To public lectures, as in France, 

Ding-dong in huddled groups we go — 

Crown gentlemen are taught to dance. 

Why should not we then all things know ? 

' You’d stare at what our wise men tell us 
How men sol-fa from pole to pole. 

What is the nature of a billows, 

^Why chimnies smoke, why planets roll. 

‘ It is not now, as ’twas of yore — 

Pleasures zee have you never felt : 

On dry Linn6 we nightly pour, 

Or with delicious Darwin melt. 

* Wonder that pistil and that stamen 
, Should make the vegetable elves. 

E’en the most despicable 

In all things like unto ourselves,*' 

• • «=» ^ 

They loudly maintain the favourite doctrine that the faults of popr 
mortals are to be dharged on necessity f • ^ 

^ All male and female acts we know, 

As lhey*«; by wise men understood. 

Like rivers necessarily flow. 

And all are for the gen’ral good. 



** ' Ymr femMies-Mcm^rifycofeit^d 

TUe cl»u‘m» wh»chyb€mnU^liifmat9rl& g«f^^ 

^ TYi,mi:&tearihi.Uskve4\smyrQf'^^ 

*11« best to she^i^ tbe vv^have: 

* Soi innoQ^ at sffr)es» Bve,/-. • ^ 

Ere yet c^ie fig-leaf spread umbrageous^ 

In native butf. wkU boldljf gim^ 

Tlie beti of proofs we^ie^roburegdenij’’' 

AaiT.. 22. T*/^ Wiid Hitrpt^ Ritific Sh^ains. Bg 

D. Skkvici:. pp%d^» 4s. I^Dgoiaiy8t*&f. 

The success of Burns and«BkHHiifi*^rl||M of latfe ‘produced an un- 
usual number of authors,, wbo^tpeet totemergeriVom*^^ obscurer 
walks of life by making theiif ppetleel^SbswDs kimwn toi«the piibltc. 
They usher their; j^ms into- noilee with intimatioas 

that their muse has not had the advantftg^>of education^ that they 
have written under the many def^i^sions of f^i'erty, and that they 
make no claims unless on tbn gt^nerosllyr ol the public* By such 
representations the critic’ is eften placed in. a very disagreeable di« 
lemma; to censure would appear ungenerous and cruel; yet a re- 
gard to his own reputattoti^doee nol>permlthim to* rest* satisfied with 
merely refraining^ fT<m> apjfiottse^ We do hot' mean these observa- 
tions to apply so directly to* the^j^ms befhre tUS'as to many others* 
Some of Mr* Service’s pieces 4isc0Ver*gcninSf and-he^scems to have 
a taste capable of cultivatioo yet they present many eien gram- 
matical errors, which any fn^d< mlgbblme readily corrected ; and 
in order to make-up the metre, words^ are*; sometimes thrown toge- 
ther in such a disjointed manner as to be.wbolly unintelligible. For 
these faults the author's want of educatipn is an adequaie-.excuse, 
yet this excuse does not remove the reader's disgust at bad gram- 
mar, But as we should be much better inclined to give a favourable 
than an unfavourable idea of a poet who has laboured under many 
disadvantages, we sltall extract two of his best pieces. The first has 
in it something huinourotts : 

THE cri;ei 4 TY-of fortune. 

In vain, sweet lswsi I court thy charms ; 

In vain 1 bow Ijefore thy shrine ! 

Ten thousand ln)g.lhce in their arms, 

But I’uriune thou art ne'er in n^ine* 

Oft as I walk the flow ry- glade. 

In pensive mood I sorely pine 
To think the all-enchanting maid, 

Shall never fill those arras of mine* 

Beside the lifeless fire Ismoak, 
i And at the huegry table dine ; 

And there tbe dnu'rmng* maicl^nvoke, * 

Whose firownr dedare sK'll ne'er be niftto, 

“ Whene'er th<> peopl'd i-ircets I walk, 

I see her kiss the rich >so fine ; %» 

My hopes are fled — 1 homeward stalk. 

And weep iho la^ will not he mine* 







When to the teppje I rcRair^ 

I see her face with glcfr^ shine i, / 

A thousand Ipvers court her tbere« 

And^ay the iass shall ne'er t^e mine. 

All other lasses f despise, ' . , 

Except the hungry favorite ^ a 
And tears bedew their cheeks and 
Since Fortune anys shell ne'er be mine* 

Oh ! Fortune hear n vow, 

. Who humbly falls before thy shrine j.. 

And clothe with sytppath^f thy brow, * 

Ho ope. who knoWs he'll ne'er be thine* 

Tbo* Fortune frowns^.I here declare, 

1 fain would, ropnd her waist entwine, 

And wear a posey of her hair. 

Whose cruel heart would not 1^ mine/* 

The following piece has some very happy turns ; it shews that Ad 
poeti although a poor son Crispin, Iftis sfMrit to laugh at the pa^ 
trotiiwho bad the folly and insolence to treat his advactces.withru^- 
ness ; 

A POETICAL EPISTLE * 

TO MaSOBVAS, 


From €lyd68|}ale-^bank8, ^Ith daisies gay. 

The rustic muse led me^astra^. 

To sing in Sudbury a lay i • 

To you Mascenas* 

No martial ardor warms my breast, 

Nor scarlet robes your eyes arrest j 
By Mars himself for conquest dress’d, 

Like you Maecenas; 

** I move in quite a different sphere. 

Where paupers high iheir standards rear ; 

Or on the cobbler’s seat appear 

To shoe Maecenas* 
Y^ct oft I court the woodland shade. 

With one I call a harmless maid. 

And soft on banks of cowslips laid. 

We sing Msecenas^ki* 
The learn’d and wise call her my muse. 

Or something that my genius shews 
To be above the common views 
• Of fools, Mbcenas. 


I dare, not bbastyou are my friend, 

• Nor to ydUr rank nor sense pretend. 

Yet boldly here these verses send 

• * • • T& you. Maecenas, 

Some weeks ago op you I waited. 

With hat in hand and mildly stated, 

A bumble bard, was }, but treated 

• Unfair, Maecenas* 
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** Perhaps you spoke in ha?te,*but said, 

Tj^at poetry you never fead, 

^ Which griev’d me sore while out I sped, 

• " Right glad Maecenas^, 

" Ininf^H? pardon now I crave», 

And hope you’ll be as kind as braise. 

And Jet a poet hearing have ^ 

With you Maecenas. 

** But if you snarling raise your babw. 

And bid me from vour- prejSfenee go, 

A poet’s rage I’ll let.you kiibw 
^ ' Burns fierce, Maecenas. 

But I forgot to say your servant, 

Jn writing words like these so fervent. 

Nor of fine rules was I obseiyant 

To yon Maecenas. 

Art. 08. Miscrilaiicoifs Pn^tical Tran^ktiions^ to u'hich is added e 
iMiin Prize Esi>ay. By the llex\ Francis Howes, A,^L pp. 14f3/ 
As. 6d» Mawnaan. 1 806. 

, • 

The author of these pieces possesses the talentof writing neat and 
polished rhymes. He, however, seems to over-rate his powers of trans»- 
iation, and to have •been rather unfortunate in the choice of his sub- 
jects. He wearies us with a uiudber of translatiSos of the odes of Ana- 
creon, which have already bee4i be-traoslated^tillitis impossible almost 
to read any furtlicr translations of them. They are at best only re- 
markable for the simplicity of their style, and 4he prettiness of their 
turns. Their beauties arc scarcely capable of being transfused iniQ^ 
another language, and would aflrbrd but very circumscribed pleasure if 
they wvire. Their shortness seems to tempt the perpetual endea- 
vours of translators. i’he best translation in the volume before us is 
that of the Batrachomyomachia ; and the author, in translating the 
Greek nanies of the Frogs and Mice into appropriate English ones, 
Sids Certainly improved on former translators. 

A fi r. 24. Pocnis zvritien on Different Occasions, by Cfar/LOTTE 
PuciiARDSoN. 'Jo which is prefixed so7He Account of the Author, 
togrilu^r with the Reasons w/uc/i have led to their Publication, by the 
A^ATiiAUiNE Capi'K. Printed by Subscription for the 
Bemjii of the Author, 8r«. pp, 130, 5s, Johnson. 1S06. 

Charlotte Smith, the authoress of these poems, wa^ in the 
lowest sltaation. She received at a Sunday school those virtuous 
principles which she preserved during life. At an early age she was 
admitted into the grey coat school at York, u^iere young girls are 
educated with a view to thfeir being house servants. Here she could 
learn little, a;. Sund^»y afforded almost the only intermission from 
u anuai kihour. She, however, perused the ScTipluffea with atterv 
tiun,*^iiKi, always pecked up something from the sermons which she 
heard. Jn her situation as servant she was ofter. exposed to tempta- 
^tions w'hich, however, she resisted, and at last married a shoemaker 
c/ the kauic of Uicharj^soi), vtlio died shortly after their union, Icay- 
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ing’her ivith one'chUd. . She •bad been accustomed to put down in 
ver^e her f»:elinga and reflections bn tlie most interesting incidents, of 
ber life. From rbese pieces the pditor selected the podius now be- 
fore us. V, hich- were pablished by subscription.. This brief account of 
the authoress is oeces^niy, for the \"er«es in th^mselve*? possess very 
litt ](i uierit — but t‘qn‘?idefcd tn connection wiA^tbe .®ituati«rn and oj?« 
portiinitics’of the composer, they are certainly exfraOrdinary. I hey 
are highly deserving of attention in another point of view : they af- 
ford a strong instance of the value of early virtuous impressions, of 
the safeguard which religiotts principles afford against the allure- 
xncnts'of vice, and of the jresp&ctebilify vrhich they give even to the 
humble.st station, ^ 

' nxiAMA. 

Art. 05. Edgar, or Cid^mianFcvda, ATrafjirdy. Gkorge 

Manners, iilAY/. pp. 2s* iid. Tipper &r Richards. J<sol). 

This tragedy, wiiich was first performed at Coven t Garden Tbe- 
Rtre, on Miss Smitli’s benefit night, wa.s received with much a{>* 
plpuse. The author informs us that*Mrs. RaddiflVs novel, I'hc 
L'afttles of A Ihlin and Dimhayne, suggested to I)iin the idea of writing 
the tragedy, and furnished the gronnd-vvork of the plot. The story 
turns on the feuds of twm famil^s in the north df Scotland during 
the feudal times. The incidents are numerous, and the atten- 
tion kept up by their rapid succession. Mr. Manners seems to have 
had much in view the .effect of lb«^>iece on the stage, and we un- 
derstand that it is possessed of very considerable interest in represen- 
tation. The author does not seem to have paid ntiich regard to tiie 
accuracy of his verse, or the delineation of manners ; and he surely 
could have found for his heroes some Caledonian names instead of 
the purely Saxon appellations Edgar and Osbert. Upon the whole, 
however, this piece is considerably above the rate of those vv'hich 
have lately been brought forward; and we doubt not that the au- 
thor, if he applies himself diligently to dramatic c6inposition, may 
acquire eininence in that branch of poetry. 

Art. 2(), The Inrhihle G'rrl: A Pierr in o?te Act, as pnforme(f7f 

the Theatre P\ oyul Drury-hwe. ' Bn I'u Ei» j) o ?, i: E u w a it i> Hook, 

bro. pp. 38. Rv. 6V/. C. & R. Baldwin. li<0b. 

This little piece possesses no small .share cf comic, humour, and 
when w'ell represented is very amusing. Tiie principal per.siiswge is 
Captain All-Clack, a talker of such volubility that none of the others, 
are able, whpn he is present, to interpose more than a monosyllable 
between his speeches. In .short he carries otj the whole business of 
the pit?fce, acquits himself with equal volubility in various characters 
which he finds occasion to assun*e, interprets the meaning of every 
one •with w’hom*he converses, sings their intended songs, and takes 
the whole task of speaking on himself. The idea of tins character 
was suggestedfiby an account, which thy autlfbr saw' in one of 
papers, of a French piece formed on a similar plot ; but the cli jlogue 
and incidents are entirely Mr. Hook’s own. invMble Girl** 

merely sings a song, without appearing on the ^tage. The exhibi- 
tion of the Invisible Girl was an object ^f public curiosity at thtf 
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time the -wrinen, and itjte'et^er dun^ht 1>tnsrir«ntided[ 

to 4he naow m a lorn to rbe^tmtioa of'tim^own. 

’Art. 27. C^Uch Him Cxin! A JlhmcalFari^. 'm Txoo Acts, 
,F€}^0fm§d with ikstingviAed Smctss at the Thcatik^Aifj^(di 

% Tiijk^I^ore Hoo^« Hvo, pp^5B, U» bd, 

C. & R. Baidjvin. jt806^ , , ‘ . 

Tivo young Spaniardf fight a duel at : One of them tans ifao 
aither throiigh the bod)r, and, a pHo^ hekig let on bis head, attempCa 
to^make his^esGope into Spain. I^t llte pass is gtiarded,and he ner-, 
erewiy avoids being taken. The dwateri^ of bis servant, however^ 
yescues him front various dangerous situations $ andhts^goodfortuhls 
in eluding his pursuers gives rise, to the .title of the piece. It Is at 
length discovered that the youth who was run through rn the duel 
<is not dead,, and the whole, tfeertfore, concludes joyfiflly with va- 
xtous n^arriages. Although coosiderahle klltude may undoubtedly 
.be allowed in ^thase whimsical compositions called farces, yet the 
btomour i« Occastonally rather too rluxat^ous, and the dialogue is al- 
ways overcharged, and sometimes dkgsaced by puns. As Qie author 
is eatremely young, and may possibly someday aspire to theproduc- 
4kw»'Of dramatic pieces of a higher description, we Tecommend him 
4 d sfady attentively tbs best models, in order to the chastening and 
^elevating that abundant vein of ^uick and live!}* humour which Ire 
^manifestly possesses. Tbepieoe was eatremely well received at its re- 
^presentatioiij and continues to j)e acted to^crowded houses. 

MlSbELLANXES; 

Ar*t. 28. The Last Mart, ar{)megdrasiind S^deAa, a Romance m 
Fatitritt/, 2 vols, iimo, Ss, Patton. 

This composition i.s made up of the supposed advenfures of the 
‘last man and woman of ihe human race. Tlie idea of such a wot^k 
was a .singular one, and the execution is certainly no less extraofdi- 
'nary. The earth is supposed to be worn out so as to be no longer 
iit to afford subsistence for num — the moon is extinct, and every 
‘«jing seems to indicate the dissolution of the world. But the last 
man of the old continent is supposed to be married to a woman of 
the new. A general sterility of the human race -accom panics the 
barrenness of the earth j but the above mentioned pair arc still ca- 
pable of procreating children and continuing the human race, which 
it appears would then be more wicked than before. Adam, the 
father of men since the creation of the world* had been confined near 
the gates of hell to witness the torments of bis race as a punishment 
for his crime. He is now visited by an angel and told that his tof- 
tute.s will have no end, if, upon being sent to the earth for that pur- 
•'Pose,'he conld persuade the last* man to leave' his wife, who ad yet 
had no bbikiren. Adam sMcceeds, in opposition the genius cf the 
earth, who endeavoufs to continue thfe human rac^' because be esft- 
cot survive the destructioif.of the world, which must follow tbatuf 
nianv The wife dies of grief for the loss of her husband, and thus 
the world is at an end. Death, having destroyed 'thfU^humaiiTaiCe, 
^finishes his career by killing the genius of the earth. 

'fhc incidents and UDtions i!n this curious production are^o the las^ 
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degtee rit&ml^ ^Bn4; '^snr4^;at|d the more ^io ,m\ account ^ xhn 

mopk isoJemr^ity vw^ilh which, are^d^ih^d. ^The style kjRiM^.4l 
•ll^oe 4^f rumUiog at^^ye^hOjOihast tb^c cmo wptxbi .alt^stftSQpp^iie 
the whoie. io>bea huirl^^, if any ob^^of the^lbor in this coi^ 
4bedi8qpverec!|« ,thi«4s^>c<»it)[piatatively pf lUtle impoctaiic^ 

iiifi nonsensetts^ndt wo^e tbsMi the t|ot%$ense^$^lhecs, 6ut theouit^* 
jaer in which tbe^ame of4he J^hy^hfintrcidweed# »naoi|g these ru2i«* 
cnlous actions <4Bd/cene$ka» is^highfy 

hlasphem^iis. W^.tmay fcnfle atvthe ^stmnge worh whidi) Is'tmde^m 
Jbcinging together theiqcrly^l^tr who have die f^tdiy of restoring the 
diivmafi race, and wofifler,?|f ideasa, ' how Uiey acqidcad. this 
efniiMmce. li’^e^may latigh at th^ ^genius of tbe^sarth.^dipg arol- 
caiKiasraftc^t hisrwise>eoiifer^ces witbdeatlu but when the naove 
of the Divinity is mixed with these fooleries, when the ^Deity is naade 
to act a part in tiiese absurdities and incouslstenciesj the smile must 
be cpaverted . into dUgast an^' abhorrence. 

CoMTiide: -or, TJie Gamv€ters, .A.N^'ei,;fomdtd0n'Jktis, 

Mjf Ww%>H^a^. tiWy. ‘J2«ab. ‘*7^* 

'LaneAi^Clo. ItlOdt 

■This a(U*e] -4tHty probably be read with advantage by jomiile 
ganaesters, ^bitt^tbose who are i'nnber adiitanced aredar'beyi^ *tbe 
'reach of example dt precept. AsPa novel, ^ however, $ it doe8'iK>t radk 
txiach above ttiediocrity. The scene isdaid in the province' of .Mas* 
eachusetts, but ^for^wbat reason we^iMve^ not- been able .to discyover. 
There is nothing in the characters ror^lncidealS.' that should have^^pre* 
vented its being removed hy habeas 'to the coat^y of Middlesex:. 
‘English novelists shoukl.tiever go abroad .for what -they >can 'find so 
much more perfect in their own country. 

^0, <Sf}pJkiii St^ C/are^' A Novel, ^vols, U2jwo.^ 5s. Johnson* 

This is a wondrous sad tale indeed — very sad, and therefore let ^ the 
misses be prepared with their pocket handkerchiefs, for ** here will 
be s^lt teafs^tshed/* as 'fiottom’ 'sai's. The heroine is confined in a 
convefrt' by ^ hard-hearted st<pHfw?ther' A hero relieves 'hej*, qjid 
she. As in duty 'bound, fells in love with. him. He, however, crS& 
man, mayie^'ohbther woman, Wlio persecutes the heroine, wbo diea 
of lave and^l myge. */'lf yoti havb tears prepare to shed them now.'l 

•Aht. SI, OuL^tm. M, 2vols. J2/aa. pp, 

: 430, 10#, Cari^nter^ JSOS. 

These odditiea’* are, we pr^uiheV the characters eothibiteddn^ 
sort, of Novel, and the “outlines'’ are hasty skeiches of a Tour 
tbrouglh France, i&c. iiuriiig the la^t .peace. A chapter of each'rs 
given in alternate -order by whieb the author unquestionably sup- 
posed that he afibrded his readers a pleading variety. We |;«ive not, 
however, reaped till the'cnjoyment which his preface led ns to-ex*. 
pect, and aft^the same time we arc dlspos<*ti think that^bie bag 
talents that might 4iave produced a tiiofe finished w'ork. Tbere^ 
liere^too^nnieli of ^he mtsamhropic language ol TTovel-sick ifeinds, 
and now and then not. a little of the cant of what has* been' 
called modern philosophy. Goclwin,*himself, could not have talked, 
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more petulantly and absurdly of civil tnd military professions than 
some of (he^ personages in our suthof't narrative of Mr. Bearer. 
The adfentures pf this gentleman, whfch at first promise someihiog 
new, end as usual in the death of a relation, a fortune of ^2,000 
a year*" and. the po^s^sion of the " girl of his heart/* As to the 
intentiediate reraarkt fon the staU^ of France, they are in general 
very superficial/ ThAFolIowiUg passage Is one of the best, and is an 
admirable epitome of the history of Great Nation : 

Behind the Tuilleries is the superb .F&rs de la Revdutim: or 
Q$ it is now called iV//ce fe Coacor/fe; ♦id the centre of which, 
Louis the Sixteenth suffered death. . On this spot once stood a' statue 
of Louis XV. j lately, in its room, a statue of Liberty : and when 
1 saw jt, in lieu of both, was seated an old woman who sold apples 
and chesnuts!" 

Art. 32. The liuiory of England.*, for ihe Use of Sck>oh and 
Young Tenons. By Edwaru Balowik, Esq, Author of Fa* 
bks Ancient and Modern, With Thirty-two Meads of the Kings^ 
Engraved on Copper-Plat^ and a Striking Represeuiatm of an 
Ancient Tournament, pp, 4s. HodgUns. London, l&Ofi. 

This little volume does great credit to, Mr. Baldwin $ and we 
consider the rising generaticm at bighiv iodt^ed to him for the trou- 
ble he has taken on their account/ The volume tomprebends a suf- 
ficient number of striking facts to give children a general idea of 
the course of our history.' Ti|e style is familiar and playful; the 
facts are for the most part represented in a very proper light ; and 
we heartily recommend the volume to parents, as well calculated to 
please and instruct their children, without fatiguing their attention 
and confusing their memory. 

Art. 33. Ufe of I^dq Jane Grey, and of Lori Guildford Dudley, 
her Husband. % TiisoRHitus Marcuit£. pp. 112. Hodg- 
kins. London, 180fi. 

This little volume Is alluded to by Mr. Baldwin hi the preface to 
bis History of England which we have noticed above. He there 
refers us to this life of Lady Jane Grey, as a specimen of the manner 
in which his outline of the history of England might advi^tageously 
be filled up for children. From this it may be supposed that he is 
Ihe author under a fictitious name. The Life of Lady Jane Grey is 
veryjnterestfug ; it presents many instructive lessons for tbt young ; 
and as it is related in a simple and affecting manner, rt will not fail 
to produce a very considerable impression on their minds. 

Art. 34. The Looking-Glass ; A True Ristory if ike Early Years 
of an Artist, By ThrothilCS MarCUFF*. pp. 118. Is, 
Hodgkins. London, 1805. ’ ‘ ‘ , 

This story, we are told,* is a true one, and indeed it is so simple 
and natural that we van well believe it to be so. ' 1( cannot fiiii to 
pfove highly amusing as well as instructive to children. The steps 
by vi^nich the young artist’s taste was formed are ddlueated with ne 
common degree of skill. ^ 





Phrygia; an<l, indeed, concertiing the authenticity of Homer^S 
historical information in geiterah--We, shall leave the veteran 
to vin^icat'i biipself iroin th^ atUehs of .Mr; Morritt^ aad all 
his former opponenisf, and., indeed, we might Jeave him to 
defeat by anticipation Mr. GelPs daring hypotheses; the 
nami? X)f -Mr. Bry^^l is in itsdf a Jmt.s he alone, ^ is sufficietTt 
to overthrow the absurd cr^didTity/pf illpse who buikl upon the 
fictions of a poet — be ' hifght, if ^tiU living, still exclaim — 
'Owi are in duty bound 

to consider the work.ot Mr- iprcH, we ydli suppose him io ask 
us the question — Whencfeij?if hot ^frorn a regard to truth, 
arises the minuteness of H^dmer^s-itopography — From 4 i desire 
to brhig his scene of ,acnion immeoiatety before the eyes of his 
readers ; from a knowledge of the pl<2asure which arises from 
particularization of time and place 5 from the apparent reality 
which such cx*ict descriptiop gives 10 the most imaginary cir- 
cumstances. — We will now tn out.iurn ask Mr. GcU a ques- 
tion — Whether in. the gloves of,. Epianuel, or the marshes of 
Jesus Piece, ' 

Wiiere willowy Caiuus linger* with delight,** 

he enjoyed that golden vision, ^vhich predetermined him to find 
the sources of the Scaniander in the springs #f Bournabashi? — 
Fortunate Mr; Cell! How, much more fortunate than Alex- 
ander, who began to build, or Antigonus who continued to 
build, a city,^upon a spot which is wholly dissimilar to the 
site of Troy as described by [Homer, fancying that they had 
found the object of their wishes. Mr. Cell had been ac- 
customed to build castles in the clouds— what wonder then 
that /le found the remains of that Ilium, (of wliicli there were 
no remains some thonsarid years agei) wruch stood in a plain — 

a hill; tliat he discovered' the two fountains, one as hot as 
fire, the other as cold as snow, from which li'.e Scainander took 
its rise, in Tony springs all of an ecjually wanu len^perature! — 
That he can allow the ships of the Greeks to have been croxvded 
iUgithe space of four miles (thfe distance between the Sigaean and 
Rhaetean promontories) — that he ran in shou reconcile all in- 
congruities by the aid of his pencil and his pen— except the in- 
congruities of his own assenions. Of these incongruities, the 
following is no bad specimen ; Speaking of a rnound^ of earth, 
which he says is generally/ ” though without any apparent 
reasofi, known by tho name of Antilochus'li tomb/’ he* in the 
same breath asserts, “ that there is every probability th^t it may 
really be the cenotaph*of Antilochus ! ! ! ” See page 62. The 
mfembers, indeed, of Mr. Gell’s sentences have seldom any 
greater connection with each other in thciir beginning, middle, 
• and end, than that which, arises from their proximity of situa- 
tion. ’ 



Upon casting (wu^ycs over4he map of thr plain of Troy, wo 
discover, some curious Imtancc^jpf Mr. .Clfili*s conjectural Xo** 
pogr&phy. In ot^e pl^cc thore is a hill like a — iti anor 

ther U(ljekvTipC~^<:?r^^> the tunfiulus of iEsyefes/* But 
wliy Qv^wperkapsf-y--‘^v^^ Gell himself, confuses “ that of all 
the monuments npw e^^^ting; in the plain ill‘#Trdy, no^ Udjek* 
Tape, but that liear TcUiblak^ ^ the best title to the name of 
^syctes, according to Hi)mer 1.*'— Tips peculiar felicity of 
making and destroying an ifesertiori in the same sentence, must 
confer a very sihgUlajr Ufferayy reputation on Mr. Gell. 

But what is the point which our. author lalumrs to establish? 
It is the confirmation of Homer's account, of the plain of Troy 
which he imagines is aiforded by the present appearance tft’ the 
country*— But an acute feUuw^raveller.of Mr. Gell's; .a writer^ 
as much distinguished by his talents, and observation, as by I^ia 
rank and influence in society, has absolutely invalidated aill the 
testimonies of this gentleman* with regard to the more import 
tant objects in the Troad-', Indeed? the very cursory* view 
which our traveller took of the Levant, where he i\rew every 
notorious scene, and made remarks wherever tire -.admonitus 
locorum flattered his imaginatiot^ or demanded*ihc exercise of 
his judgment^ in the course ot three days — docs not permit us to 
attribute any great degree of solidity to his opinions; or to pia 
our faith upon his unqualified asscvbfauons. 

In the first place how does he get* over the beginning of the 
12 th book of tlie Iliad? We have been accustomed from out 
youth, to argue,, if provoked to argument, upon the fair sup- 
port of authentic materials and established information. We 
conceive that there is no sufficient reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the lines to which we allude. — The style, the vspirit, are 
completely those of Homer; and when he has enumerated the* 
rivers which flow from the summits of Ida over the plain of 
Trov' -he commands our admiration by his bold disposal*of" 
their streams; he directs tiicta . where he pleases, and says at 
once — • 

T4»y aretiTiAHr ojjuwri tTpasri 0»t/Sa; *A7!9XX6>v, 

How can we then erect an hypothesis of accuracy upon his evi- 
dence, who to defend his inaccuracy of local deiineaiion, de- 
clares the face, of the country to be wholly changed? How 
would the shade of Homer “ grin horribly a ghastly grin," if 
met by some grisly commentator in Elysium, apd asked whe- 
ther he really took "his descriptfon of the plain of Tro)^ from 
nature,* or from his own imagination?* Would he not answer 
with the satirical *Jupiter of Swift, ^in his faiKtful day of judg- 
ment— * * 

** I 'gainst such blockheads set my wit! 

** I teach %uch fools— Go, go— You* re bit.*' 

Homer, who had visited the Troud, bqt had not measured 
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with the labour of 'a geometrician ^^veiy square foot of ground 
in Phrygia| doubtless saw enough of the country to be able, had 
he chosen so to do, to give the most accurate general account 
of its appearance; to spcptly the objects of greatest interest; to 
remark upon those ruins of Priam*s city, (had they existed tven 
in its which’Demctrius of Sce|>s»,. and Hesti^ca Alexan- 
drina were in after ages, though lil^in^ on the spot, incompetent 
to discover;, but Homer, aware of the improbability of long 
expeditions in the remote aera of bis supposed Trojan war, 
-brings the point of contact belweqn'Asla and Greece as near as 
he possibly can; and with sonic tegi^d to geographical delineaw 
tion. but not an exact regard, defirdbes Troy as standing near 
the Hellespont. A Simois and ^ Scaniander probably united 
their currents on the famous plain in which the city stood; but 
to argue upon the point of (influx; to imagine the precise spot 
upon the banks of Xanthus from which Achilles tore the elm ; 
to measure Agenor^s steps across the Ilcian plain at the distance 
of above three thousand years, was left for that incredible folly 
of critics and of commentators, which in the eyes of a deceived 
public has dignified the stultum laborem ineptiariim, and given 
to the names of a Hcync or a^Morritt, the honours only due to 
an Eustathius or a Bn»ant. 

But it were well k sneh Sciolists in literature as those whom 
we are condemning, coul^ make up by grammatical knowledge, 
however confined, for their want of taste, for their want of 
every feeling honourable to the man of genius and classical 
erudition. Devoid of these last-ihentioned qualities (with all 
his affectation of enthusiasm) as Mr, Cell Undoubtedly is, he is 
yet more ignorant of the commonest interpretation of the most 
easy Greek words. He does not know, ne literally does not 
know that nip* signifies ** around;” he does not know that 
^* 2 ?^ is a “ great stone.” Where then is the ment of Mr. Cell ? 
—TTo what originality of discovery does be lay claim ? — Does he 
not rather amjnify and exaggerate the accounts of Morritt and 
Le Chevalier, wno themselves are so discordant,''though pro- 
fessedly advocates for the same cause, as to place ibe mouth of 
the same river at points of land distant from each other several 
milei? Wc firmly believe the charts of these three travellers to 
be fictions — for fl^re is hardly a relative situation of cape, bay, 
or promontory, in the map of one, which does not contradict 
the delineation of the same spot by another! Ohc — jani satis esf, 

^^r. Gell’s volume is nothing but a ‘picture-book ; inter- 
spersed with prose on AiJfs, intepded for explanation. TilC guide 
10 the Exhibition is ag ex^*mplar of good writing compared to 
Mr. Gell’s crude performance. — For instance^', he gives you a 
picture full of the most green trees, and tlm most blue skies, 
and the most yellow buildings, and the ifiost red inhabitants — 
and this he calls the warm source of the Scamander!” But 
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in his description of a moderp iTurkish watering-place, which 
Mr.*OeH imagines to be Hortfer's “broad, decp« and diyirie 
Scamatider/^ the absurdity of his pen far exceeds thaf of his 
pencir« After talking of “ fonnuina surrounded by fragmeiua 
of white fnarblc,’* “ quedrangiltar forms, “ sqaajrc granite 
columns/’- he concludes by observing that ** this place was much 
frequented by the Trojan women, for the purpose of washing!*^ 
Bathos was a creature of the brain before the days of Mr. Geil ; 
he has given k a local habitation and a name m his writings ; 
nay, h*e bat pmonified Bath6s in his own character of an author* 
We will present our readers with one extract from this use- 
less, uninteresting, and expensive publication. And that we 
may combine just censure of Mr. Gell’s paucity of self-acquired 
information, with some advantage to our readers, we shall select 
a passage wherein he makes the amende honorable for his 
foolish dissent from the general opinions of Mr. Biyaiit, by a 
compliment to some particular suiemeiits of that acute and 
profound scholar; 

Mr. Bryant, with wonderful learning and iogqnuUy, has traced 
many colonies fron» the shares ofebe Niks to their arrival in Greece 
and Asia. That of the Atlantians in Phrygia was dispossessed by 
Myrinne \ and a second colony of E^ptian extraction was expelled 
by Ilus under Tantalus and Pelops. That the Atridse were of Egyp- 
tian origin may be inferred from their Aames according to Mr. Bryant, 
who specifies particularly, and with great judgment, thatof Meneieus* 
The tumulus of Agamemnon also, in the Peloponnesus is said to 
contain hgures sculpturedon bnge blocks of stone, nearly resembling 
the Egyplian hieroglyphics. The numerous colonies, which settled 
in Greece and Lesser Asia, were then almost entirely derived from 
Egypt ; a circumstance which, as Mr. Bryant says, accounts for the 
ease with which the Greeks and Trojans reciprocally understood 
each other when meeting in battle. It is not singular that such fre- 
quent allusion should be made to the mother country, as we fihd M 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer y for even in the time of that poet, 
Egypt was considered, as it really was, the fountain of knowledge. 
It is probable too that Homer lived at a period not very remote 
from the age be celebrates. He would have put a prophecy con- 
cerning the return of the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, and the lain 
of the Atridae, into the month of some one of his heroes, had he 
written alter that event, for he has not omitted any circumstance of 
that naSure. 

“ Mr. Bryant, in his admirable,$ptem of Mytholo^, has given 
the derivation of many names of cities, ipountains, ana rivers, both 
in Greece and Asia, from the Ammonian tongue, with which those 
in Phrygia wqrtf particularly connected ^ a circumsi^ce not sur- 
prislfig, as a very great proportion of life colonies which peopled^ 
Europe seem to have passed through it. The earliest conqiibrors 
also are said to haf e taken possession of that territory. Nimrod, 
Semiramis, Sesostris, the Atlantians, M^ropians^ Myrinne, and, eveii« 
in the memory of Priam, the Amazons, af^e at different periods 
recorded as the inhabitants of Phrygia, and nil of»tbem were of 
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Ammonian extraction, A few of* tjb^^ mines given by Mr. Bryant 
frotH' the mother tongde will strfffce to ^bew this intimate conneetion. 
That a&ibor informs u$ that 11 and El signify the suii) (p. 4(»5j vol. ^4,) 
and iii^page 4 (j 4?, we find Kiion* tlietnost high, applied to that 
nary-i We have lieif the city of I]ion> ^nd accordingly we find 
Ap^lo* or the,deity*oT the auu, is the guardian of I lion. It is re- 
markable that Homer has often adapted the introduction of that di- 
vimty to the situation the armies on the field of conjbat. We find 
^ore than once, that theTrojahs conquered wdiile the snn ascended 
toward the meridian, but when he b^gan \o decline, the Greeks ob- 
tained an advantage which (he dazzling splendor of his rnyk bad ren- 
dered them incapable of obtaining in the morning, • 

Mr. Bryant says^ that almost ilisalc or warm springs were de- 
dicated to the sun in early ages, when that luminary was couHidered 
as the .greatest of the deities. .The Troad abounded with such foun- 
tains* Zeleia vva's the capita] of a Phrygian province, and this name 
is particularised as connected with salt springs. The nan>e Aineas 
seems to be derived from a fountain sacred to the solar divinity, and 
Mr, Bryant mentions a spring in Thrace of that name, dedicated to 
the god. Ihe same may be said of Qtinone, the wife of I’aris, 
whose name was a compound of Ain, a fountain, and On, the sun. 
Xant bus may be 'derived from tly w^ords Zau ^ud Tholb, both of 
which are given by Mr. Crj^ant as titles of the sun j and Scamander, 
the otlier name of that stream, seems to have been of similar signifi- 
cation, being a compound of Cham, the sun or heat, and An, a foun- 
tain. The warmtli of the spying also justifies such an appellation. 
Many other instances might be added, to shew the intimate connec- 
tion between the names of places and the deities to which they were 
consecrated. The whole history of Troy seems exceedingly rccon- 
cileable to the system of Mr. Bryant, from whom, indeed, almost 
’ every circumstance here mentioned is borrowed. 1 shall conclude 
with an observation of that author, that the Egyptians sent colonies 
into Epirus, and the countries on the western coa.st of Greece. The 
great similarity of names is adduced as a proof. That there was 
ersfina-conuectipn between Epirus and Phrygia after the destruction of 
Troy, is manifest not only from the authority of Virgil, but from the 
wonderful and truly singular correspondence of the plain ♦of Buihro- 
tum or Butrinto with that of Troy, it seems impossible to produce 
a more unequivocal pmof that the plain near Bounarbashi is the real 
plahl of Troy, than that of finding, in a distant country, its exact 
counterpart, chosen by the wife of Hector, on account of a similitude 
of which she was competent to judge, and retaining- to Uiis day its 
original aspect.’* , 

That the plain, however, ijear Boimarlvishi i$ not tlie real 
plain of Troy, the cucu pi stances of no remains of a, city being 
found in the place where it certainly stood, (if it stood any^ 
^where) and only a ft;w doubtful ruins appearing on a hill — suf- 
ficiently evince. But let us not dismiss Mr. Gell without re- 
ferring to the conclusion of his work, in \vhich he modestly 
offers an apology for its inaccuracies. We all remember 
""Cibber’s apology, in ivhich the hero of his own tale, 

Who* was himself the great sublime he drew/' 
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confessed that there were J^ywi^it^perfectians inhis composition; 
but bbserved that upon the wluJle he flattered himself, takings 
into consideration his dramatic engagements at the Vinter 
theatres, and his summer peregritiatioits in the country, his apo- 
logy was as free from faults as ‘ajfiy work yf^that naiiye could 
reasonably ‘be expected to be; or if we diS no^ remember it, 
Mr, GelJ would forcibly recal it, to our recbllection, when he 
asserts “ that his omissions are to be attributed to the duties of 
a military occupation, and the distance of three hundred miles 
from the metropolis!” * 

Having now discussed the value of Mr. GelTs Topography, 
we shall advert for a moment to his more private amuseijicnts 
in Asia, of wiiich he has given us a very sufficient detail. To 
wavc rnentloning what he calls the ceremony of the Tooth- 
Brush,” which excited the astonishment of the* Turks, to wave 
Mr, GelTs appro.icli to the haramof the Aga, let us conceive 
him at once introduced into that blis.%ful region, curiosity and 
fear operating upon him in an ‘equal ratio' — but alas! he 
only saw the cushions upon which the ladles had been warming 
themselves, like the good- man Garagantua, before a sca-fcoai 
fire ! — How Mr. Gfdl’s invention^dcserted him in a seraglio, where 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s fancy had been so vigorous, 
we cannot imagine. Why did he*Qot see the ladies? 

may we ask our classical •traveller; and why has he 
suppressed his sketch of the Haram? • 

But to put a stop to our good-humoured trifling with Mf. 
GelTs 1 opography, let us ask him, in a tone of more serious* 
sarcasm, of what benefit to the literary world is his excursion to 
the Troad likely to prove? Has be by his subsequent examioa* 
tion propped the sinking cause of Morrittand Le Chevalier, and 
our ill-advised brethren, the Anti-Bryant Reviewers? No — by 
his inconsistencies he has only plunged them deeper in the 
mire; as their own discoveries respecting the situation of ^roy 
are built apon tiie same shallow materials. — Bnt if any future 
critic should establi.sli ilieir veracity, then we may say to the 
trio of Travellers— 

Troja qu»dem turn se mirabitur, et sibi dicet 

Vos bene tani long^ consuluisse viA 1 ! ! 

Art, W. The Prose IVorhs oj John Mdton; rmih a h/e of the 
Author^ interspersed with Translations and Critical Remarks* 
By% Charles ^Symmons, D.D. of Jesus ^ Colle^e^ ^xford. 
yvols. igi. 6d. London^ iSo6. Johnson. 

IT is not clfflicult to’ account for ti^t neglect which has au, 
tended the prose writings of Milton* and m . consequenqj: 6?* 
which they have J[>een out of print ^ for more than a century. 
The kingly government having, after an inconsiderable inter** 
vaJ, been restored in this island, thfi pron^ness of men to flatter*. 
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the power* that- be, has created^ so* mapy revilers of those pro- 
ductions^ t^at the most unfavoutwje opinion of them has without 
examifiatioh been almost universally taken up- 

Whatever praise this sitpine condemnation of the writings in 
question may deseiV^as a proof of our loyalty, as a philosophical 
and literary people we have little cause to boast of our ^no- 
ranee of any ol the remains of the greatest poet of modern, 
perhaps, of any times. With what eagerness should we have 
studied the prose writings of Homer, had any such been left by 
him, whatever form oi govcrnmdht might have been Recom- 
mended in them ; — or of v irgn,^^ he written as zealously in 
favou; of the republican enterprise* of Brutus, as it is probable 
he would have expressed himself in . favour, of the monarchical 
operations of Augustus. But Mikon adorned our own coun- 
try; he has added dignity and splendour to the English lan- 
guage, and the English race* If there is a name above all 
others of which Englishnjen have cause to be proud, it is that 
of Milton. And yet of by far the largest portion of Milton’s 
works how few Englishmen arc there who have any know- 
ledge I This has happened in a country in which the sublime 
poem of Milton is in the hands of her ver/ peasants, and the 
theme of their admiring applause: such are the effects of poli- 
tical prejudice and weakpes^l** We are told that the nurses in 
France, so great was the terror left by Marlborough, used to 
still their childten by threatening them with his name. The 
writings of Milton have appeared a similar goblin to the roy- 
alists of this country ; and they have warned every succeeding 
generation against them as something pregnant with the direst 
mischief. 

Being well assured that nothing evil is to he learned from the 
writings of Mikon, though they arc not a study which can ever 

a favourite with the great class of readers; that not a little is to 
be learned from them in point of thought, and mucii in respect 
to expression, by those who are qualified to peruse t^iem with 
proper discernment and taste, w’c receive with peculiar pleasure 
this long deferred edition of the whole of our great poet’s pro- 
ductions in prose, and accojunt it our duty to give a pretty full 
account of tne publication. 

A preliminary volume is supplied, containing ah account of 
the life of Milton, with some strictures on his writings. • This 
deserves our attention in the first place. The life of Milton 
had ^re^dy been variously recorded; and the manner in which 
this task had been executed is one of the curious ^circumstances 
'^liicb have attendeefthe kfe and memory of the great English 
bard. An author, who merits pur applause and gratitude for the 
diligence with he collected facts, had dong satisfied our 

countrymen, when a champion of the divine right of kings and 
bishops, being called upon fof a life of the poet, took vengeance 
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on his character for the sliSrdiness of his hcfcsy, and painted 
hin! with hardly a virtue to adorn, either his. publil: or^ii pri* 
vate life. The great ignorance in r^rd to Milton which then 
prevailed^ and that parasitical readiness to agplaud the favourite 
doctrines of the Great} on which the sucofesa 6f many an author 
depends, ^gained .a very general assent to the* black account. 
At last, however, a respectable poet an3 aothbr undertook to 
expose the calumny, and to vindicate his nation from the re« 
proacli of contemplating with delight the defamation of the 

f reateit man, perhaps, whom .their country ever produced. 

ince Mr. Haylejj^*s life of Milton was published, we have not 
been altogether without instances of a similar concern for the 
honour of the poet; but'if we VccoHcct Mr. Wharton, Mr. 
Todd, and others, we must still conclude that those who wish 
ill to his memory are, if not more numerous, at least more zea- 
lous than his friends. ' ^ 

The occasion of publishing those writings of Milton,, which 
have exposed him so long to the ‘•evil tongues'* of which he 
himself makes mention# 'was peculiarly adapted to a vindication 
of him from the obloquy wlych those writings had brought 
upon him, to an examination of his political conduct, and of 
the tendency of his writings on civil and'ecclesiasfical govern* 
ment. To this task Dr. Symmons tnldresscd himself with honest 
zeal, and if he has not done all lhaf could have jbeen wished, ho 
has yet done what, we think, entitles him to our respect and 
thanks. 

In regard to the historical incidents of Milton’s Life, wo 
sliall make but few remarks on the labours of our biographer. 
They were already sufficiently known, and little remained for 
the research of a now historian. We must, indeed, observe 
that Dr. Symmons, though a man of talents and learning, ap* 
pears to us but little fitted for the narrative part of biography? 
His style is by far too pompous and declamatory. Indeed hla 
strain, if bur notion of tnrgidity and bombast be just, surpasses 
the modesty, not only of biographical narrative, but of prose 
itself. We shall present a few instances of the fault to which 
we allude; and let our readers judge for themselves. Talking 
of the care bestowed by Milton’s father on the education of his 
child, *• fio rneans, as we may be certain,” says Dr. Symmons, 
wcrc*oniftted to expand the intellectual Hercules of the nur. 
sery into the full* dimensions that mental amplitude for 

which he was itficnded,” On this subject he procecdll to the 
exclamatory figures of rhetoric and poetry;. ** How great,” ho 
cries, “arc thb obligations of Britain Snd of the world to sucif* 
a father engaged in the assiduous and well-directed culiiva'lion 
of the mind of such a son!” The corresponding temper of the 
son to these meritorious labours of^die latlicr are mentioned ir^ « 
the following words; “Ardent in his lofc of knowledge, ho- 
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Ivas regar<Hess, as we^ have obseave^, of pleasure and even of 
health, ^whc^i they came into eomperition with the prevaifing 
passion of his soul ; aud we are consequently hot much surprised 
with the exn*aoj<lmaiy and briJIiam result which soon flashed 
upon the» world.*’ . iVe find him talking of Milton’s applica- 
tion to controversial writings in the following.strain : * By the 
appropriation ol his poweis' u> controversy during the high 
noon of his manhood, we have lost, as we may be certain, many 
a rich eflusion ol his fancy. On which we might have dwelt 
^ w’ith exquisite dehght; but w»e. have gained by il the spectacle 
of a -magnificent mnid in a new course of action, throwing its 
roarin' fulness owr a strange country, and surprising us with 
the force and the flexibility of the human iiueHect.” Here we 
have not only the fault we are at present exemplifying, but ‘that 
incongruous mixture of literal and • metaphorical ‘ language, 
which always produces so grotesque an effect, and is so severely 
condemned by the rules of good composition. We have first, 
the mind, by a pmry strong metaphor, though not an excep- 
tionable one, denominated magnijictfit, that is to say, rich and 
making a grand* display of its ^dciies; this magnificent mind 
•* goes into a new coutse of action 4>” this too is very well : but 
wdiat shall w’e sav to its throwing Hy roaring Julness}^ The 
roaring fullness ol a mind!-*^w’liat an ima^qe docs this present? 
We sec here that the^authof after having I'.egun to talk ol the 
mind literally, or at least under the figure of a rich and splendid 
man, changes to speak of it as'^a great river overwhelming its 
banks with a roaring noise, and deluging even strange countries. 
But what does this liver next, that is compatible with the nature 
of a rivet? Nothing tvhaievcr of this soit. It shews the 
strength and flexibility of thehunian mind;” which is a strange 
occupation for a river. Thus the author places a very violent 
^ar€ in the middle of a sentence, with which both the middle 
and the end are at complete variance. I’his mismanagement of 
figures is a most frequent error in the present style ot corfiposition. 
In refutation of the specific calumnies which have been cir- 
culated respecting Milton, we think Dr. Symmons has, in ge- 
neral, been highly successful. In regard to those calumnies, 
indeed, a remark suggeMs itself, which is peculiarly honourable 
to the poet. When w^e consider how obnoxious a person 
to. the ro)'aiist paity \li!ton was, we shall be truly asto’nished 
to find how few irnputatioivs his»eiieruies have ventured to fling 
ujion hfm. Those who* are acquainted wfith* the scandalous 
history of the period^ to which we refer; tliosc/even who are 
conversant WNth Grey’s NotA on Hudibras, in Which a consi- 
cicrable quantity of the vile things of an evil season has been 
raked togetlier, in a manner disgusting to cvet y man of taste or 
^)f a libel al mind, must be VY.ell acquainted with the unbridled 
licence of abuse whith was used by the friends of Charles 
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against the leaders in tlie parHaniiPnt,.or iheir adherents, if we 
-rcc&llect that Pym and Hamj^dcn, with iannnietabl^ btheft ’ 
(nat to multiply ^instances) of Ahc strictest lives, and invincible 
integrity, were often represented as monsters, combining in 
their characters every species of guilt, wednust suppose that the 
author ot* Icomvcl<istes, of Refoimatlon touching church dis- 
cipline, of the Tenuie of Kings and Magistrates, of the .Vindi- 
cation of the People of England against the great i\)yai chain- 
plbn Salmasius, must, ‘when be could escape with so little of 
the foVil aspersions, have been truly an unufinted character. 

TJic first of these calumnies, in the chronological orclerof the 
poet s life, is, that he was expelled from his college for^iccn- 
tiousness of conduct. When this slander .was found to rest 
upon very insufficient testimony, a passage in one of his juve- 
nile poems, in which he speaks of his inability to spend hi* 
time any longer in his college, has in recent times been finely 
tortured to mean, that he was positively expelled from it. He 
tells his friend, to whom the poem is addressed, that be docs 
not regret this iiidbilit)% most probably arising from the defi- 
ciency of his pecuniary funds, ^ • 

Nec diidum velhi me laris angit amor, 

because subjection to a master, aivj^thc other restraints and dis- 
cipline of a college were not imich,to his mind. 

Nec (Inri libet usque rninas perferre magiStti, 

Cacteraque ingerno non subeumla roeo. 

Dr. Johnson, by assuming the liberty of misinterpretation, has 
rna<le tiiis passage become a proof, perfectly satisfactory to his 
own turn of mind, that Milton was not only expelled from his 
college, but previously subjected to ignominious, and even cor- 
poral pniiishmeni. We see by the first of these lines, says the 
doctor, that Milton had been subjected to thicats, and b)* th^y 
last that he had been subjected to something inoie than threats. 
But whatsis more than threat is punishment. Such is'the de- 
monstration of the infamy of Milton's early life! 

Our author spends a considerable time in describing and^cri- 
ticizing the juvenile poems of Mikon, a labour which adds1>ut 
little, we think, to the illustration of the subject. Few of his 
remarks have* much in them of novelty or ingenuity, and some- 
times has committed mistakes. Thus, after justly adraiiing. 
the following most «poetical linesy 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
- Of sileftce, through the empiy-vaulteij night. 

At every fall smoothing thef rav«?n-doWa 
Of darkness till it smiled-— 

.He observes that ‘•darkness may aptly be represented by the' 
blackness of the raven ; and the stjjlncss of that darkness may * 
be paralleled by an image borrowed from^he object of another 
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lensc — by the softness of dow^n;». but n is surely a transgression 
which panels in need of pardon, \y hen proceeding a step' far* 
ther, and accumulating personifications, we invest this laven- 
dowii with life, and inalce it to sfnile/* But MiJtou Says not 
that the down sniihW. He says that rfie stiains of the lady's 
music soothed* the raven^dovvn ot^ darkness,- tiil lire dafkmss 
smiled. The image is extremely bold, but perfectly roirect. 
We will venture, however, to make a criticism of a different 
sort on this passage. There is one image presented in tlie first 
two lines, and another image , presented in the bst two, and 
both are highly poetical, and exquisite; but \s^ arc afraid there 
is a sert of incongruity between them. In the first, silence is 
represented as a bird floating. in tlie empty vault of night with 
the lady’s strains on its wings; in the second, darkness too is 
represented as a bird, or at least as some creature covered with 
black down; and while the lady’s strains float upon the wings of 
the one, they smooth the down of the other. “ At every fall," 
too, is probably a faulty expression. After representing the 
strains as floating upon the wings of a bird, “ every fall” ought 
to mean a tumbfe down from th^ wings of the bird. But if we 
go back to talk literally of musical falls, this is liiat incongruous 
mixture of literal and figurative language wliicli criticism 
condemns. 

We shall pass rapidly oter the intermediate period of Mil- 
ton’s life, from his leaving college, till his first public appear- 
ance in those disputes by which his Umes were agitated ; be- 
cause his greatest enemies have left this period of his life unim- 
peached. Five years of it were spent with his father in the 
solitude of his farm house in the country, and, as he him- 
self tells us, in the study of the Greek and Latin authors ; and 
one year and a few months in a voyage to Italy, at that time 
♦he great center of learning and politeness. At^this time, it 
very well appears, and it is worthy of particular lemark, that 
the construction of an epic poem was the great enterprise on 
. which he had fixed his mind, as the means by which he was fo 
ascend to fame, and to instruct his fellow creatures : for it 
well deserves to be reroarked that poetry, in the language of 
Milton, is always held forth as an instructress. The elevated 
idea which Milton had formed of this great undertaking, and 
ihfe maturity of judgment and of learning which he th<5ught it 
required, are worthy of being remembered. The passage to 
which We allude is remarkable on so many accounts, .tliat we 
will as shortly as possible extract its leading pai^ticulars : 
sl. “ Concerning, therefofte, tlfis wayward subject sigainst prelaty, 
the touching whereof is so distasteful and disquietous to a num- 
ber of men as, by what hath, been saidy I may deserve of 
charitable readers to be credited that neither enyy nor gall hath 
entered me upon tbi# controversy, but the enforcement of con- 
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science only, and a preventive fear lest the omitting of this duty 
should be against me whenl Mfould store up to myself the goog 
provision of peacefuliiours lest it should beltill ipiputed 
to me, as I have found it hath been, that some self:pleasing 
humour of vain glory hath incited Vne to contest with men ot 
high estimation now while green years arefupon my head; from 
this needless surmisal T shall bt»pe to dissuade the intelligent 
and eq^ual auditor, if 1 can but say successfully that which in 
this exigent becomes me, although I would be heard only (if it 
might be) by the elegant and learned reader to whom for a 
while I shall beg leave I may address myself. To him it will 
be no new thing though I tell him that if I hunted after praise 
by the ostenution of wit and learning I should not wrke thus 
out of mine own season, when I have neither yet completed to 
“my mind the full cirpleof my private studies; or, were I ready 
to my v^^ishes, it were a folly to commit any thing elaborately 
composed to the careless and interrupted listening of these to- 
multuous times. * * Lastly, I should not chuse this manner 
of writing, wherein knowing myself inferior to myself, led by 
the geniah power of nature to another task, I have {the use (as I 
may account) but of my left hand.” • 

Of the hopes* which he had formed of himself in this task, 
after a strong apology for any appearance of boasting, he thua 
speaks: — I must say, thereforCf'that- after I had for my fir^t 
years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my father, (whom 
God recompence!) been exercised to the tongues and some 
sciences as my age would suffer, by sundry masters and teachers 
both at home and at the schools, it was found that whether any 
thing was imposed me by them that had the pverlooking, or be- 
taken to of mine own choice in English or other tongue, 
prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the style by certain 
vital signs it had was likely to live. But much latelier in the 
private acadernies of Italy, * * perceiving that some trifles 
met with acceptance beyond what was looked for, I began thus far 
to asseiiif both to them and divers of my friends here at home, 
and not less to an inward prompting which now grew daily upon 
me, that by labour and intense study (which I take to be my 
portion in this life) joined with the strong propensity of nature, 
I might, perhaps, leave something so written to after times as 
they should not willingly let it die. These thoughts at once 
poss^sed me, and these other that no regard ought sooner be 
had than to God^ S^^ry by the honour and instruction of my 
country. For •which cause I applied myself to fix »li the in- 
dustry and 1 could unite, to the adorning of my native 
tongue; not to make verbal cflriojjties the end, (that were^i* 
toilsome vanity,) but to be an interpreter and relater of tlie best 
and sagest thing# among mine own citizens throughout this 
island in the mother dialect. ♦ Perhaps, I might seem toq^ 

« 
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' profuse to give any certain account of what the mind in the 
spacious clrcqits of her musing ^latlfi liberty to propose to her- 
seU* tJi^uglil^ of highest hope atid hardest attempting * ^ * fliat 
epic forjti, &c, ** or those dratnatic constitutions wherein So- 
phocles anil Euripides reig^iij * ** or, to imitate those m^gnific 
odes md lyrmns wlfci^r^in Pindarus and Gullimachus, &c/’ 

The passage. in wliich he immediately afterwards-describes 
the true end and ,use of poetry is one of the noblest 'vhich is to 
be found in language t — These ^btiiues wheresoever they be 
found are the gift of God», rarely bestowed, but yet to some 
(though most abuse)* in every natiem, and are of power to in- 
breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of Virtue and public 
civilit]%; to allay the perturbations of the mind and set the af- 
lections in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of God’s Almightiness, and what he 
works, and what he suffers to be wrought, with high providence, 
in his church; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints; 
the deeds and triumphs of .just and pious nations, doing va- 
liantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ; to deplore 
the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 
Goil’s true worship : Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoev(?r hath passion or 
admiration in all the changes of that which is called fortune 
from without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’sthoughts 
from within, -^all these things with a solid and treatable smooth- 
ness to paint out*and describe; teaching ever the wliole book of 
sanctity and virtue through all the instances of example, with 
such delight, to those especially of soft and delicious tempers, 
who will not so much as look upon truth heiself unless they see 
her elegantly dressed, that wheieas the paths of honesty and 
good life appear now nigged and difficult, though they be in- 
deed easy and pleasant, tficy will then appear all men both 
2 ^id pleasant though they were rugged and difficult indeed.’* 
He concludes this interesting passage in the following man- 
ner: — “ Tlw)^e intentions which have lived within teie, ever 
since I could conceive myself any thing worth to my country, 
I crave excuse that urgent reason hath plucked from me bv an 
abon*ive and foredated discovery. And the accomplishment of 
them lies not but in a power above man’s to promise; but that 
none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, and witli more 
unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare almost aver of my- 
self, as far as life and leisure will extend, and that the land had 
once enfranchised herself from this imperiinentyoke of prekaty, 
under whose inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery no free and 
s^^lcndid wit can flourish. *Nekher do I think it shame to co- 
venant with any knowing reader, that for sortie few years yet I 
may go on trust with him toward the payment rf what 1 am now 
jndebied, as being a work not to be raised from the heal of 
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y oiiih or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at wirstc^ 
from the pen of some vulgiftr apourist, or the trencher fury of at 
rhyming parasite, , rror to obtained froth the iiivo€i|tion of 
dame memory and her syren daughters, but by .devout prayer 
to that eternal spirit who can enrith with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sendsiout his seraphim, the haljowed fire 
of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whpm be pleases. 
To tiiis must be added iTjdustiibusand select reading, steady ob^ 
servation, insight into aH seemly and generous acts and affairs; 
till which in some measure be compassed, at mine own peril 
and cost, I refuse not to.susJlain this expectation from as many 
as are not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the best 
pledges that I caagive them. Alrhough it nothing coniont me 
to have disclosed thus much beforehand, bin that I trust hereby 
to make it manifest with W'hat small willingness I endure to in- 
terrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than thestS and leave a calm 
and pleasing solitariness, ied with cheerful and confident hopes, 
to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes/^ 

It was thiis he expressed himself iti one' of the first produce 
tions in which the disturbances of bis country engaged him, 
immediately upon his return from his travels; fit is worthwhile 
to hear the account, which he Hfln self gives, of the intention and 
tendency of the several works of the same sort which he ac* 
comphshfd, in one of the last of thprn which appeared. Having 
stated tliat his return to his country was coincident with the 
juncture at which Charles renewed the episcoifal war with the 
Sctitch, when the parliament had already exhibited great vigour, 
and wtien freedom of speech had opened every mouth to ex- 
claim against the vices of the prelates, and to ckmand a refor- 
mation of the chuicli ; Ad h«c sane experrectiis, { 3 c.’* says 
Miiion, “ Roused by these appearances, and persuaded that a way 
was now opening for fe.il liberty; that from these beginnings, 
these steps, the happiest progress might he made in the red^m;\* 
lion of ixom s wlude life from servitude, siiouid discipline, be- 
giiiiiiug \iiih religion, ' extend itself to morais and the institu- 
tions of the state; having, at thc» saine time, so prepared myself 
from my youth up, that above ail things I ought to understand 
the boundaries of divine and .human right, and having ques- 
tioned my own mind if at any time I could propose to be use- 
ful, should 1 withold my aid on the present occasion to my 
coiiniiipy-, nay to the church, and to so many brethren offering 
ilicmscives to danger for the pause of the gospel, I resolved, 
thougli rny thoughts were then bent ,011 other designs^ to con- 
cent latc the whole powers of my mind and industry upon this 
object. In riie fiist place, ther^for^ I vyrote to a friend tw^« 
books upon the Reformation of the Church in England; 
next, finding thatptwo prelates of principal note had defended 
their pretensions against some eminent ministers, and conceiving ^ 
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that I wha bad studied those su^ccts from the simple Ipve 
of truth and the principle of •Ohristiaii duty, would noe 
treat them twprse than men who only contended for their own 
gain, and unjust dominion, I replied to the one in two books, 
the first on prelatical epi^opacy, the second on the reason oP 
church g 9 vernmei!t n;. the other 1 ansu^ered by some written 
animadversions, and afterwards an apolog)% and hearing that 
the ministers were hard pressed by the eloquence of his attacks, 

1 assisted thorn, and joined in the contest as often as the charge 
was renewed. After the prelates fell jn the onset which was 
made, upon them by universal consent, and my attention was 
no longer occupied by them/ 1 began to turn elsewhere my 
thougjus; if so be I could in any thing promote the cause of 
true and substantial freedom, a blessing to be sought for within 
rather than expected from without, not to be gained by feat of 
arms, but the right institution and government of life. , When, 
therefore, I observed that of liberty were three species, in 
the absence of any one of which life cannot be happily pro- 
longed, eccle,siastical, domestic or private, and civil; and con- 
sidered that I had written of the first, while the magistrate dili- 
gently prosecutad the third, I applied myself to the second, 
domestic liberty which only then remained^ and as this ap- 
peared to depencf upon three requisites, the proper condition of 
the marriage association, th^«right education of children, and 
lastly the unrestrained prosocution of philosophy, I explained 
iny thoughts not only concerning the due contraction, but if 
need were the dissolution also of marriage, drawing my argu- 
ments from the divine law which Christ repealed not, much 
less sanctioned another more grievous than all the Mosaical 
code; producing too my own, as well as the opinion of others 
in regard to that solely "excepted article, fornication, which our 
countryman, Selden, about two years afterwards, in his Htbrtw 
8^j^,^more fully discussed. For it is absurd to declaim about 
liberty in public, ^hile a man endures a bondage at home un- 
worthy of his sex, in thraldom even to his inferior^^ On this 
subject accordingly I published some Books, at that juncture 
when husband and wile, the bitterest enemies of one another, 
werii involved, he in the business of home and of his children, 
she in the hostilities of the enemy, threatening death and de- 
struction to her husband. The next subject which I undertook 
w^as the education of children; and this 1 finished in a much 
shorter work, but, as 1 imagined, sufficient for those who should 
engage in the task with proper diligence; a concern than which 
none is of more high importance tor imbuing the minds of men 
j^ith that which is tfie root and origin of true and inward liberty, 
virtue, and none of more importance for the successful govern- 
ment and long preservation of the commonwealth. In the last 
^ place I composed in the form of a regular oration, the discourse 
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decision of - truth'- and fala^od^ of. snuuld be p<iblisW4 
and \^hat suppredsc<li out .of tK4ffend$ of a fwi for the^ost 
part'nien without cduOatidH and of' ^afear judgitieiit, to whoni 
the inspection , of IS cittfa$te^? and whom nothing 

above the wisdom of the vulgaf ts permitted to see the light* 
Political liberty^ the tWrd'specics, wfttcU now obly remained, I 
had as fei not tcmch^, as i perceived ihkt witn this the ma- 
gistrate wa^'SuSfciently engaged: nor did 1 write at all on mo- 
narchical tigbtV, ilntil the* Ki^V d<*creed an Eneipy by the par- 
liament,* ana thibd^uetf by frietl 'and condemned* 

Then, indeed, at whieti cerfeiti prtesbyieriaii ministers, for- 
mMy tte mast b%iSr eii^tnies <rf;CtiiflfeSt now enraged to^ndl 
the interest of independents more powerful in the senate 
and more .{wpolar with the hatiojrr than their own, opened their 
throats against the conidcmii^tmn;df the king, not so much of- 
fended Whfh the deed; ^ they Were not the performers, and 
exerted their utmost efforts t6 excite commotion, presuming to 
affirm that the prptestant dottrihe itself and all the reformed 
churches cotidemtied this extreme proceeding against a king, I 
judged it highly necessary toutna^c ah ojpen stantl against those 
barefaced fdschoods; but eyen then 1 advan^d .not a word 
against Charles, and satisfmd myself wijjth proving in general 
terms, by numerous testimonies frof»*the most eminent theolo- 
gians, the resistance which might lawfully be made to arbitrary 
power; inveighing, indeed, with great freedom, against the ig- 
norance or impudence of men, who with better' professions in 
their mouths had render etl this effort necessary. This work 
was not produced {<11 after the death of ilife king, and for the 
purpose of tranquillizing the minds of men, rather than of de- 
ciding any point in regard to Charles, which concerned the 
magistrate rather th^n me, and had now received its accomplish- 
ment. ^ • 

“ These labours I devofed in retirement aim without reward 
to the churtrh and the state; from neither of tliem received I 
any thing but protection; the actions themselves procured me 
the testimony of a good conscience, the esteem of virtuous rnep, 
and the honourable prerogative of frCe speech : Other men pur- 
sued, some of them gain, some of them honours; me none ever 
beheld soliciting or employing my friends to solicit, with a 
petitionef’s face stationed at the doors of public assemblies or 
great men's houses. *1 led a domestic and secluded life, sup- 
ported by strict frugality with my private means, though gt'eatly 
deranged by the Roubles of the times, and dyninished by taxes 
of which a more tl^n just proportio1i w<frc imposed upon me. 

When these, performances were ended, and I now inJa- 

S ined that an ample qperiod of leisure would be afforded me, I 
ijcected tny thoughts to the history of the nation, which I puf^ 
Vou II. K 



i6 trace, in a cotit2^0efcl series, (rbijfi it^ ojrjgitt to 
the p^e^tf kitties. Fdur book^ 1 had alrtady exe^D^tbd, yhen, 
fnV^rtibbxj^etedAy' by me, the cabncxl of stlitb, ttei first con- 
itiifdt^d hv ^tithorfiy of parliament, the kingly forii^ of goVerh« 

. ihiSiht ^paer ChaMes beii)g haW thah^ to that bf a Republic, 
my sertric^S in the d(a{>arti»ebt chiefly of fbteigh affairs, 
ah^r i bdbk, ^ribbdtb the king, reading t6ex« 

tht bighest bdidib agaiPst tb^ parlUtment. Bdbg d'tsired 
16 answer Tt, I produced the idobbdastes m oppoaitiou t6 the 
Ibon, not insaU the royal htdnd^, at i am falsely accused, 
btft ^0 vindicate royal truth, -as I "Wal Cbftviiaced she deserved, 
agditst royal Charlbs. Afmii^airds /bame'fbrtKthe 
Hrf Salniasfii^, When by the voice of the council, 1 

tey^eff hi ing pfeicht,! wSsJcatled tfpoh toansWef it/' 

We h^ve prbduibed tlxOlffi'baksiages, ektremefy Curious do- 
cubicnts 'ih regard to tho stuafes 8ttd pursuits of Miitob, as they 
Uppezr not IbhaVc been sufficientty attended to by this, or by 
hhyOfherof his biographers, and a's affording tath‘l^ctofy-evi- 
Jda^be ^hat bis pdtiticaf and cofntroversiah works Were not, 
they wCrc genefaHy represented, the inconsiderate OflKpring of 
;nii inteihjpCiicife mind, out thai deliberate ejects of conviction. 
The eStanlishrffent of this poirit is to be regarded as of consider 
^le moment, since the j|>i^djpi|aeiab of the contrary opinion has 
slilixed an bdium to the wfitihigs of Milton, as if they were sub- 
versive of the principles of civil society, though they contain 
itb pririciptes concerning government which WOre not sanc^* 
tiohed by out revolution, and no principfes concerning eccle- 
Isiastical affairs which the glorious settlement of that time did 
liot recognize as perfectly laWful to be published. 

We regard Doctor SymraoUS with great respect for the manly 
style in 'which he has vindicated the eloquent effusions of 
bqilton ift favour of his darling goddess, liberty. An ecclesias- 
tical member of# church, however venerable in other respects, 
much more distinguished by her subserviency to jhc favourite 
doctrines of absolute power than her zeal for liberty ; proceeding 
Trom a university Which has ever affected a high rank among 
'the actvbcites of arbitrary principles, he excites considerable 
’•Urprise by undertaking 'to prove that Milton was neither a 
than nor a bad citizen. Wc were not unfrequently amused, 
"by^lheatwkward appearance he is obliged to make, wjien striv^ 
jng to reconcile a great respect for the church with hi's adinira- 
tiw j?f Milton. When be tells tis for exiunt’l^ that the advo- 
cates '6f Miltorti who assumed a ground in deferiding the . 
bierareby, Which no qpligbtoned churchman’ Would bCcUpy in 
day; h^d the advantage against him in the argunieUtj, 
while ytt Miitbn^s attacks Were in some UndcCduntable manner 
very adihirable, ’we caniidtf think that the church is placed iir 
the tiiost respectable point of view, or that a proper notioh is^cUh- 
veyed of the productions of MihoUr 



tn^’i'^ard io ^e <pca^hm^ Ulrich b&v« been so loudly ut<» 
.against li^pem^ Mili*)n's the apology or qu^ 
autbpt is solid vanid satisfaotQry. He observes* with a pfoj^ar 
allusion to the sp^Jtqf tlie times, that ^kh the exception of the 
venerable Usher atojie,^ his anti^onists at /least received no 
Irrong ; and, wheft hfs ^veesary called xU ^ Christiana 
to stem hijiij as a miscreamj whose impunity would be their 
crime/ yft^ cannot reasonably wonder at the. warmth of his exi^ 
pressions, or at the little scruple wkh which he scattered his 
various instromenis of pain/* • 

It is more than antusing, however».tt is ludicrous to observe 
how the Doctor pays off the indulgenco lie has for Milton’s 
ecclesiaiucal heresies, by letting loose his utmost fury against 
the poor presbyterians. The state of the case between the preSf 
byterians and the independents is.aiihply this; that the presby<^ 
terians, together wkh the establishment of their own ecclesiaa<^ 
tical forms, wet^ for reducing ‘the powers of the king to a very 
limited monarchy even by toi^ce of arms, if need were; but 
still to preserve the kingly power as necessary for the right go^ 
vernment of the state, and to hold the person of >he' sovereign, 
sacred : while the independents kiere eager to sweep off at once 
the political .and kingly powers together, even cutting short 
the king’s existence* In the €arl% periods of their disputes 
with the king, it is evident that th| two parties went hand 
in hand ; and that only * when affairs were near the crisis 
their principles necessarily brought them to split. Wlien the 
king was at last compelled to submit to the parliament, the 
presbytei ians wished to impose on him certain conditions, and 
under these to replace him on the throne* The independent^* 
however, were prone to carry the affair to extremity, and the 
presbyteriahs publicly condemned them. The independents 
put the king to death ; the presbyterians arraigned the decision* 
and Milton defended the independents. In these cirxumstances 
is it not odd to receive the following sentence from Dr. Sym* 
mons? Spealcing of Milton’s controversy with the presbyteries 
on the subject of divorce, he says, On a question lessdncontro^. 
vertibly right, and, perhaps, more certainly important, we shall 
soon have occasion to. notice our^consistent assertor of liberty in 
determined opposition to these sanctified advocates of insurrection 
and of tyrjnny.’* The presbyterians are here called “ sanctified 
advocates of insurrection and of tyranny,’* who only resolved 
to reduce an absolute* monarchy to a limited one, by force of 
arms, if ho more peaceful means could {Prevail ; by which it 
would appear that to resist an absplutp monarch is insurrection, 
and to limit his power U still, however^ to leave tyraiiny un# 
destroyed* On the other hand they are denominated consistent 
asserters of liberty wbb abolish the monarchical power, and cut 
off the life of the imvereign. This •might be deemed rank 
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jacohinUm, iid we not see that# the author has been bctra^e<f 
into this inconsistent language by inadvertence and prejudice- 
The'fact hf that with the exception of ecclesiastical matters in 
which the presh} rerians^were as bigotted and imoleraht as the 
episcopalians, ami in which the peculiar fanaticism of the inde- 
pendfems produced in their case a. remarkable distinction, the 
political views of tlie presbyterians were wonderfujly moderate, 
placed at nearly an equal distance between the republican 
schemes of the independents, and the arbitrary maxims of the 
a-oyalists, and approaching in a very iarprising manner^ to those 
ideas which we npw regard as the foundation of the British 
cor^stitution. Nor is there any doubt, if the king had only in 
proper time given up the hierarchy, and submitted .to a few 
limitations on his power, but the presbyterians, ere yet they lost 
their ascendency, would have re-established him and his family 
on a durable throne- ^ 

Our autltor’s vindication* of the political writings of Milton, 
though it is distinguished hy a manly avowal of free sentiments, 
is not so complete awS it might have been. He distinctly asserts- 
the power oj the king to be derived from the will of the 
people, and dependent upon it, both by right and by fact. “ It 
would be idle,'*^ he says, “ to affirm that this monarch inherited 
his sceptre from his ani:estors, or that another obtained his by 
conquest, or, that, in np*, instance now before pur eyes, has the 
voice of the people seated its favourite on the tnrone. No 
other conceivable source of. political, power can be pretended 
than the general will operating by exertion or in acquiescence 
for the general order and advantage/' In these expressions 
is recognised the, right of dethroning a king, yet the author 
condemns his trial and execution; thou^ it is difficult to see, 
if a king may commit crimes by which be forfeits his crown, 
\yhy be cannot commit crimes by which he may forfeit his life. 
If the opinion of most kings were asked, they would readily, 
we believe, aver that they regarded the loss of life as a light 
punishment compared witn the loss of the crownt Now, why 
they should be able tp commit crimes which deserve a greater 
•punishment, and yet not be able to commit crimes which de- 
serve a less, it would require a skilful maker of distinctions, we 
think, to shew. ^ , 

In Milton’s writings a decided preference is manifested to 
the republican form of government above the monarchical. 
Thjs single circumstance, in the judgment of some people, im- 
plies every crime; *in the judgment of others, it is nearly a 
proorof every lirtuc^. agree with ncAber. But without 

entering into the disputes of the zealots, We think this much 
may be safely said in the case of Milton, that he had only seen 
the kingly power in a very ungainly shapt . He had not beheld it, 
as it has beenseenby u^iimited by !aw,controulcd by pai liament. 
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MtiA operating in almost Mtiifdf-m.conccrt witb the voice of 
people. It IS ^extreiiely unfair, ^bcn|,' to argue froA. oujr' fa- 
vourable sentiments of monarchy to the unfavourable senti- 
ments of ' Mifton. The causes are different. In Milton’s ex- 

E erience it had been ba(4 though! in ours it has been good. He 
ad seen it only in the form of an odious despotism, struggling 
with the people fpr the extinctlop of the dearest prerogatives of » 
man; claiining^.an arbitrary power over tbeiV persons, properties, 
and words^;a:id fead/ to Avade through th^r blood to the fatal 
goal. Is it .wonderful that to a mind iriflamed with the love of 
his fellowN creatures, . a monster of this description appeared 
odious and worthy to be exterminated? No instance raf. a 
limited and beneficent monarchy, a monarchy mixed and tkm* 
pered with aiistocracy and democracy, had yet appeared upon 
the caitii, and one of the profowndCst Spirits of ami’qUity 
had taught him to loi>k Upon the junction as a thing irnpracti- 
cable: in tfic^e circumstances it was hardly possible fOr a 
thinking and fearless ihitid hot t,o consider monarchy aS 'il 
species of government essentially evH, and which by ho expe- 
dicjus could be rendered salutary^ On the .other hand it was 
impossible not to bb captivated nJith the bright examples of ex- 
cellence which illustrated the republics of Greece and Rome; 
and it wdl surely mH be co^nsidered^ Jas very extraordinary that^ 
on a survey of the politics of those exalted nations, be preferred 
them to the rude and Gothic monarch iCvS of which alone cither 
history or observation gave him as yet ai^ intimation in mo- 
dern Europe* 

The account which our author gives of the Iconoclastes’ mav 
be selected as a specimen of the freedom which distinguishes 
bis political tenets. Few of our readers need to be informed 
that this was an answer* to a book written by a court divine, 
ascribed to the king himself, published after hi$ dealli, and very 
artfully contrived to excite the sympatby.of the people in fa- 
vour of the deceased monarch, ^pd indignation against 

those who had put him to death. Qur author proceeds; 

** The E«icw«»6Aflw1jj5 (tconoclastes) or Image-b'reaker;, which w|i* 
the apposite title affixed to this refutation of the imputed work of 
royal authorship, may be regarded as one of the most perfect and 
powerful of Milton’s controversial compositions. Pressing closely 
on its antagonist and tracing him step by step, it either exposes the 
fallacy of his reasoning, or the falsehood ot his assertions, or the ' 
hollowness .of his pyofessums, or the convenient speciousnes^of his 
devotion. Xn argument and in style compfessed and energetic, per- 
spicuous and neat) it discovers a quickness wliich never misses an 
advantage, aOd a* keenness of remark* whfeb carries an Irresistible 
«dge. It cannot certainly be read by any man, whose reason 19 not 
wholly under the detnioion of prejudice* without its enforcing a 
conviction unfavourable to the royal parjy ; and it justly merited the 
dionourable distinction^ assigned to it by royalist vengeance, of 
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bm^ing lift the same flames w^h the ^Defeoice of the of 
£i%l^dl^i;i^ >obfect of Usatthch^ todeed, is by oo^eans. strong* 
Separated from the cause of the moiiarchy and .of ^he church^ 
Englixidj the cause of Chlirles is much more open to assjtult than *\t 
is susceptible of fle^nce. If he has ba^, lowered beneath bis just 
level by hits enemies^ he has been projmrttonably raised above it hy 
bis friends^ ar/d, with a nice regard. to truths we probably place 
him in the central point beiw^B Nero> to whom he has been re-* 
eembled by the former^ and either of dte Antonines, above whorh 
he has been advanced^ not Without a degree of proph^ne temerity^ 
to the hoBouTs of sainthood and nrartyrdom by latter; "His pri- 
vate life was not, perhaps, liable to censure, as it was blemished only 
witli common iraperfeietion $ but his public oonduct betrayed the 
violoDce of a despot .with the duplici^ and equivocating morality of 
a follower of Loyola// * , ^ 

This will surely be* deemed pretty bold in a divine of a church 
which has made m this monarch a martyr, and rendered sacred 
8 day in its calendar to the commemoration of his death. 
Observe too with what eaco;miums Dr. Symmons expresses 
himself, not only of the whole performance* but of passages in 
it which treat of kings in the most contemptuous terms: 

The opening of the IcOnociakleBtnay be ched as exhibit/ng dig- 
nity of sentiment and excellence of composition. 'Todmeanton 
the misfortunes of a persoifu fallen from so high a dignity, who hath 
also paid his final debt to»nature and bis faults. Is neither of itself 
a thing commendable nor the intention of this discourse. Neither 
was it fond ambition, nor the vaqtty to get a name, present or with 
posterity, by writing against a king. I never was so thirsty after 
fame, nor so destitute of other hopes and means, better and more 
certain to attain it: for kings have gained glorions titles fiora 
their favourers by writing against private men, as Henry Vlll. 
did against Luther } but no man ever gained much honour by writ- 
ing against a king, as not usually meering with that force of argu- 
ment in such courtly antagonists which to convince might add to his 
reputation. Kings most commonly, though strong in legions, are 
but weak at argumenfs; as they who ever have beep accustomed 
from their cradle to use their will only as their right hand, 
their reason alwaya as their left. Whence, unexpectedly con- 
strained to that kind of combat, they prove but weak and puny 
adversaries. Nevertheless, for their sakes who, through custom, 
.stmplicity, or want of better teaching* have not more seriously con- 
sidered kiqgs than in the gaudy name of majesty, and admire them 
and their ^ings as if they breathed not the same breath (Vith other 
mortal men, I shall makd no sK:rqple to take-up, (for it seems to be 
the dhallenge of him and alt his. patty,) to take up this gauntlet, 
though a fciog'Sj^ ii^ the behalf of liberty and Che oommonwealth.* *' 
We might quote to **the kame purpose his acewpt of another 
.performance of Milton* the celebrated Defence of the People 
of* England* against Salmasius. But them is another observa- 
tion of his with scmiethin^ in it mofe new* which may deserve 
cb be chosen in itb stcao. It ds geeessary for ithe reader to 



rjjcall, th^ Sateiwius.wsiin a*yrofe$aor pf a fpr^jgn u^iygrs^jr, 
vfho yrpte a bool^ ip a style of 

pepple pf i^pglfitd for sp^vi^rti^ig their ipppurchy, a^d esta^- 
hmn^ a repubUe ; andtijat Milton vfotc a^gainat ijt a/ri\ost vtc- 
tpriou§ answer yhich c^pvered S^tpasius ^it\\ ep^teippt and 
ridicule in the eyes of £vro^, and pot bini tp 

death with vex^n* . AHer sotne acfpnn^ of this pipce pf §al- 
niasius,' pur author prpecedM 

M But ibp circuihstapcei »which yiriU princm41y recoromend this 
work of64oiasius's to a nun^rdas . party in the presept c|ayr is tbp 
vivid reeoliection, jarhicb if; fprjijbly aw;akeo8j of spmepf thepoUfippl 
Vi^riiings pf the la^e Mr* Burke. The sarpe arsenal of J 2 ihg 4 pgia. 

seems to have sppptied . the artJBery which, in the se^entcepth cep- 
tury, was aimed at the government bf l^ngland, and, in the close of 
the eighteenth, at that of Francf : and ihany of those doctnpes, 
which disgust us With their naked deformity in the pages of 
Leyden professor, have been withdrawn from our det^tatlbo updejr 
an embroidered and sparkling veil by the hand of the British politic 
cian. When §alinasips cahs ujKin the monarphf, and» indped» pn 
all the well instituted republics, or, in other wprds, the r^nfar gpr 
vernmenis of JEurope, to extirpate the fanatic |pii the*garricye %ug^ 
iisb| — the pests and the mopsters of Brttalp, we nuu^t necess^fjly be 
reminded of Mr^ Barite's crusading xeel against i^e reybln^n|Sts of 
France ; and h® persuaded ^ha( 1^ Ojly Blpwf the tj^pippet 
queathed to him by thp antagonjs$; pf M^Hon» bt\d lutlied ^jtb 
venal breath which was once purebaa^ by Charles* ujpqpqstipnglgft 
resemblance is to he discovered in ^ tbf Rpyaj pe^pce’ to thosn 
pieces of Mr. Barkers which respect the French RcYolUtion j and if 
Uie forn^r were to he translated (biit >yhp would pbipit to so un- 
grateful a labour >) tiic. English reader would he less ft^pek tb® 
poveity of the latter ; and more dlsppsed to ^s®nf |q :^hat wa^ 
serted by the wise man nipre jilian three thousand years ago, * tpaf 
there is no new thing under |he sun/ On the causes pf this obvious 
likeness, I will not presume to an bpiiiiph, Similar thought^ 
might be suggested by similar subject^, ana ti|e same passions, how- 
ever excited^ might naturally rush Iptp the pljauiiel of ipte/^.- 
perate expression $ or, the expatiating mlncf of Mr* Burlm m|gh| 
range even the moors of Salnaasius tq hatteii on their coarse proauc^ 
and, finding them replenished with bittef springs,' natg^t be 
to draw from them to feed the luxun^cy of hjs invective/* 

But if Salmasius has found an exact parallel, if not ap imita- 
tor in Bi||rke, it is to be remarked that Burke has met with no 
antagonist like Milton. 

1 1 thus far, however, Milton liiay deserve to be vindicated, 
what shall we say, not only as t<> bis adherence to the cause pj 
the Protector, his remaining iji his scry^ce^^ 
version of the 'qommonjveaY^^ the estahlisHjn^pt, i^ 

bui na^?. o| M i^oarcVr'Iff 
,clj^p;o,o 9f l^erty, few^JW* ^ 

4ung but ,« s^icfifipe WI»4y.W0- 
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fcss, wsih all' obr partiality tg Mflton, that we/cattnot give 
satisCact^^ account of this ><!havidyr. .We think oughts at 
least to bave withdrawn from the service 'of CromwcH, and 
hdVe. abstained from all*teistimoilie8 of approbation Vo hTs go^ 
veroibeat, if he cotiild have producetl mo effect by opposing it 
bttt^his own destruction. Yet, if rile circumstances be narrowly 
examined, it will be found ..tliat the motives On which Milton 
might have acred were in a great measure exempt frOm blame. 
It very evidently appears that be continued to cherish the b<ype 
that Ciomwcll was still well -disposed to Hberty, and* would, 
when the troubles of (!)c moment w^ete composed, exert himself 
Jbr rhe establishment of a republican, government ' arid tliat he . 
continued to cultivate him from the same hopes by wKtfch Cicero 
jipplauded and supported the yowng Augustus. ISto further 
proof, we presume, of this wlH be required, ,ih<injthe following 
address to Cromwell, in hi^ last , .Do fence of the .People of 
England. We give the quotati<^n as translated by Dr. Symmons : 

‘ Proceed then, O Cromwell \ and exhibit, under every circum-c 
stance, the s^nge loftiness of mind) for it becomes yon and is con- 
sistent with your groatnesff. *Jbe redeemer, ^as yon are, of yonr 
country, the aiUuor, ihe guardian^ the preserver of her liberty, you 
can assume no additional character Vnore irnpofiant or more au- 
gust : since not only ..tfie actions of our kings, but the fabled ex- 
ploits of our heroes are overcome by yonr achievements. Reflect, 
ihen, frequently, (how dear alike the trust,' and the parent from 
whom you have received it !) that to youf bands your country has 
commended and confided her ffcedotn ; that, what she lately ex- 
pected from her choicest representatives, she' now hopes only from 
you, O reverence this high confidence, thill hope of your country 
relying exclusively upon yourself: reverence the countenances and 
the wounds of those brave men, who have so nobly struggled for 
liberty under your auspices, as w^ell as the manes of those who have 
fafieo in the conflict : reverence, also, the opinion and the discourse 
of foreign communities; their lofty anticipation with respect to 
our freedom so valiantly obtained— to our republic ^so gloriously 
established, of which the speedy extinction would involve us in 
the deepest and the most unexampled infamy: reverence, finally, 
yourself! and suffer not that liberty, for the attainment of which 
you bave encountered so many perils and have, endured so many 
liardship^, to sustain any violation from your own hands; 'or any 
from those of others. Without our. freedom, in fact, ypu cannot 
yourself be free ; for it is justly ordained by nature that he, who in- 
vades the liberty of others, shall, in the very outset, lose bis own, 
and Se the first to feel that servitude which he has induced.* But if 
the very patron, tl^e tutelary Deity, as it were, freedom )rr>if the 
mao, the most eminent /or Justice, and sanctity, ^nd general excel** 
Ihuce Sbourd. assail that liberty which be has asserted, tlie issue must 
necessarily pernicious, If not fatal, not oidy to the ageressor, but 
to the entire system and interests of piety herself : honour and virtue 
irpuld, indeed, appear to empty nameii) the credit and character 
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-<if reltgion wmi14 <kclitie atjcl fi^wh'under a wound more deep tbati 
ziJy, whu;!), since Uie, first , tradgressinh^ been ififiictjd ot$ 
face of man. ’ »* 

* You have engaged in a mostt ardfuoiia undertaking^ which will 
aearch you ro theqiiicki, which ^^vfiU scnjtidize. you .through and * 
jtbrough 5 . which will, bring to severest your sj>irit, your, . 
45nergy, your stability; which wm ascertain whether you are really . 
actciited by that living* piety^ scd honour, ;ind equity, and modera* 
ition which seem, with the favour of God, to have raised you to your 
present high' cfignjty *To j*u!e with- your counsels three mighty - 
realms j in the place of their erroneous Institutions to substitute a . 
sounder sysietft of doctrine .and of discipline; to pervade their re- 
motest provinces with unr^tnitliug attention And anxiety. Vigilance 
And foresight ; to decline no labours^ to yield to no bUndishments of 
pleasinV, fo spnrn the p/igeantries of wealth and of powef-^aheso 
are ditfitchies in compafison with which those of vVAr are the mere 
Jevitues of play : tliese will sift and wihnoyr you; these demand a ' 
unau susKiTned by the divine assistance, tutored and ifibirUcred. al- 
most by a personal comrhunicatiqn wiih his God. These and more 
than thcl^e you often, as. I doubt not, revolve, and make the subjects 
of your deepest meditalioiv, greatly solicitous how, most happily, 
they may be ad^ieved, and yo^^r country*®' freedom be strengthened 
and secured: and these objects you canriot. In m}* judgment,, otbcri^ ' 
wise ehect than by admitting, as you do, to an intimate share of 
your counsels, thone men, v;ho h^wS alfeady participated your toils 
and your dangers;— men of the utmost moderation, integrity, and 
valour; not rendered savaj^ or anrftere by'the*sight of so much 
bloodshed and of so many forms of death; but inclined to justjee, to 
the reverence of the Deity, to a synapathy with human suffering, and 
animated for the preeervaiion of liberty wilh a zeal strengthened by 
the hazards which, for its sake, they have encountered j men 
raked together from the dregs of our ovyn or of a foreign populace— 
not a band of mercenary adventurers, but men chiefiy of , superior , 
condition; in extraction, noble or reputable; .with respect to pro- 
perty, consjideiable or competent, or, in some instances, deriving a 
stronger clai ni to our regard, even from their poverty itself j niep^ 
not confened by the Iqst of plunder, but, in times of exiremp difij- 
culty, amid circumsiarices generally doubtfurand often almost des- 
perate, excited to vindicate their country from oppression; and ^ 
prompt, not only in the safety of the senate-house to wagethe war of 
words, but to join battle with the enemy on the field. If we will 
tbent renoitnce' the idleness of never-ending and fallacious expecta- 
tion^ 1 see not in whom, if not in these, and in such as these, we 
can place reliance or trust. Of their Pine-i iTY we have the surest^ 
and most indisputable proof in the readiness W'hich they have disco- 
vAed even to die, if it had been their tot, in the cause,ortheir coun- 
try ; of tl»ii',i»iRTY, in the devotion with .)^'hlcb, having repeatedly 
and successfully implored the prifteclion of Heaven, they uniformly 
ascribed the glory to Him from whom they had solicited fictory; 
of their JUSTICE, in their not exempting even their king from trial, 
or from execution ; of their moderation, in our own experiencej^^. 
and in the certainty^ that if their Violenj^e should disturb the |>eACp 
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iRToonda to iheir^ own bodies, while th<^ were again do 9 tned to, 
struggle. for all their fortunes ^nd honours pqw happily secur^ j[ of 
their fOMutviiz, in that nQtie ever recovered theSriiherty 

with more bravery or ^^^t| to give us the ^^uraneq that none wi^ 
ever ivatu^ over it with more saTicitobl etN^tion and, care/” « 

In rdddition to tbit circumatM^» Jt may be observed lhat 
Mtlton was sincerely alarmed lest power should fall into the 
lianas of the presbyteriahs, from. Whom he expected, and yvith 
« some reason, the same infringement of the rights of conscience 
as from the episcopalians; and he mi^t deejn it highly neces* 
gary thft tbc Protector should for a rime retain ^ great share of 
power in his own hands for thd purpose of coercing .a very poyrl 
fjrfuh and indefatigable party^ . |5ro|tt whom be apprehended ilie 
- iriost pernicious measures. Any Violent opposition, likewise, tq 
the Protector’s powe^i seemed tp lead to no other end thf^n th 5 
. restoration oi the monarchy;, and this Milton reg^dqd as preg? 
itant with far more danger than could arise from the power held 
by the Protcctor^^ However much ibis inighf exceed the just 
iTjeasure, he was persuaded it v^uld last only as long as the 
powerful hand by which it was grasped; and at hi$*death that 
.means could easily be employed to establish a well premortioned 
4 :ommonweaIth. fcio soonef* accordingly, had Cromwell 
^regthed b^s lasU than Milton addressed a paper to Monk, en- 
^titled The present Means ^nd brief Delineation of a .free 
jCommonwealth;” and within a few months presented a djsr 
^ouyselQ the public <psn “ Tlie ready and easy W^y to establish 
fi, fri^ £!Qmmonwealih*” Prom th^se prqois of the stesidiness 
•acitb which Milton adhered to his principles it must appear 
wery difficult to say that he did not pursue the course which a 
wise man would naturally have followed in these circumstances ; 
®ot injure the cause which he meant to serve by an unseason- 
,abie resistance, but reserve hiinseif for a more propitious occa- 
sion which he might reasonably expect would soon arrive. 

In regard to M,ihon*s political cpnduct, a rpinuteexamipatiop 

the ciTCumstaqces will completely obviate oqe injprious opi- 
nion. which Jhas ^yery generally prevailed, tha he jw^s remj^r^- 
jjjly violent.. The very history of his political writings* which 
^we presented just now in his own words, is sgfficient tp de- 
itermioe this point. Not .one of them was produced at Uie 
itime and/n the manner in vrtiich they would have been pre.. 
^sentedhy a violent man. As to the strong language which they 
^contain, it was imppjsible for^ Milton bq£ to e^epress himself 
strongly. And it i]^ true thdt he always was decided, never 
^halted between two opinioq$. j&gt |f hi^ pieces are comp^cd 
with the other ccsqtrdvcrsial writings of .the tirSc, on hplh 
the wd more parlyt^ljiriy ^pa the rpy^ijst they 
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will dt f0ut]4v iiiitead ai of sfitempetiimre, distii^liM^^ 
to ftingoiV^ty nIbderatioH and detjp^um. ^ ^ ■ 

It ha& tipt^. besides, been suScientiy. auended io, tha^ 
proceedings against sovereigns cdbld not in that age ap^r g 
very unwarrantable Qr djanger^ous procei^iAg, Mapy were yet 
{tving who had seen Elizabeth "bnog the lawful sovereign, of 
a neighbouring country to trial by her own subjectSi and ac^ 
cording to their sentence inflict the punishment of death. If 
the subjects of the crown of England were competent to try 
and condemn the sbVereig^i of a foreign country, it would be a 
jCuricHis reasoning, indetS, by which they couM be prpved iur ' 
Coittp^ont to trv thdbr own* James, indeed, and Charje^, b^ad 
both of them talked diligentty the saprcdjnature ol king$« 
but examples teach more cogently than precepts; and the wan^ 
tofiness by which royal blood bad been shed, both in, this , prb«^- 
ceeding of Elizabeth,, and in those of Henry the Eiglub in re^ 
gard to his wives, had produced very different impressions on 
the minds of the people* 

It would appear, indeed, tliat the enemies of Miltpn had 
been aware that his political conduct might receive a pretty aa«. 
tisfactory vindication} since,* without dwelling on this loriginal 
sin, this real source of the tears, they have bent all their in^ 
dustry to defame his private lifo./ In regard, ' however, to its 
honour, to its temperance, to its •dedication to the severest and 
noblest labours, they are condemned to* a reluctant silence# 
But they tell us be was very tyrannical to his wives and daugh^ 
iers. In the circumstances of Milton he must have been am 
invulnerable character, indeed, to whom his rancorous enemies 
durst impute nothing but a vague constructive crime of this 
nature* When, however, the proof of the accusation U sifted# 
the fact is so far from being established, that satisfactory evi- 
dence is afforded of the contrary* Milton, a laborious £gid ao#- 
litary student, in circumstances so unprosperoiis as to have 
opened g seminary for the instruction of youth, and devoted by 
principle and inclination to an abstemious life, married on si 
very slight acquaintance the daughter of a family, afllnent^ and 
even remarkable for its gaiety. When the lady’s friends, who 
bad iiccompanied her to hef husband’s house, and remamed 
with her during, the first month of her marriage, were about to 
take •their leave, the thought of being entirely separated Jimm 
her friends, and ^hc gloomy jycture which her fancy no dot^ 
dfci^v of the different style of life to which she was introduced, 
wrought so wrongly upon a mind which seems to bavobeem 
weak, rhat ,sHe conceived a vebem^nt dbsire to revisit her 
ther’s house* To the request of a short absence Milton, aa-' 
aented. When period of her return was elapsed the If^ls 
oreluctance to enebange her fatW’s house for her husband’e ap^ 
not diminuM* ;She iuti her {elaUont hc^baved in iHe ^ 
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frK)st ofifensiv^r 'manner. To the r^pAted letters of Milton rJO 
answer. as feorned; ^ and wficli at, last a messenger wsw serft, 
he Va« dUfiiisscd with" contempt and indignity. Party preju^ 
dice is necessary to account tor sneh behaviour. The jady*s 
felati^ 'vwtro violehttroyalists, and at tht .time when Milton 
reeiaiifned his wife, the royal cause had gained such advantages* 
that a complete triiimpli was . expected, and the relations were 
to renounce so disgraceftit a connection. Such is’ the 
epmplete history of 'MHton's derelictiocivby his wife, from 
, which' such unfoutided conclusions with regard to his character 
* have been drawn. The supposition will not bear to be made, 

. lhat duiriug a single month, and that the month after his 
marriage, and while liis wife^s relations wercr still in the. house, 
he had behaved |0 her with Such tyranny as to have rendered 
"the prospect of living with him unitupportable. Besides, it is 
«ot even alledged that she or. her friends ever advanced such a 
reason. But what is. most remarkable of all is, tliat the future 
conduct of Milton, while the flight of his Vife has been so 
•tfongly dwelt* , upon, has almost escaped attention. Yet it is 
one of the strongest instances of a generous and forgiving dis- 
position which is upon record; So contrary is^ihe whole of his 
behaviour in this aftair to any evidence of tyranny. When the 
fortunes of the lady’s family, became involved in the wreck of 
the royal cause, when they were reduced to poverty, and even 
aheir !iv« in dahgei, Milton was prevailed upon to forgive his 
wife, received her and her whole family into his house, afforded 
them both protection and subsistence till their affairs were ad-, 
justed, and remained united with his Wife till her death. 

The Ollier proof of Milton’s tyrannical temper is drawn from 
bis daughters. He gave them no education, and he made them 
^^fead to him Greek and Latin. This is the sum of the accusa- 
tion. c In regard to the first point, the only fact is, tint with 
many other good men, he thought a learned education not 
adapted to the wx^man’s Sphere. There is no evidence that 
, itbeir education in other respects was neglected. That a blind 
father, who W 4 s unable to pay a stranger to read and write for 
him, should require the assistance of his own children in read- 
ing such books as were conducive to his studies, will surely not 
be considered a violent strain of tyranny. A good child, it is 
probable, would not perforin this office as a drudgery. There 
is evidence, however, that Mdton’s children were extremely 
nndutifut. When all otjier argument fails this has bcen\ ad- 
duced as a proof that Milton’s conduct in his family was not 
*good. But whatevir m^y he the power of education, our 
knov/ledgc of it is yet so iTWerfect, that many untoward cir- 
cumstances may defeat the efforts of the moft skilful and assi- 
duous instructor. It is verv evident that blindness, which in 
so great a degree incapacitates a man for that important circum- 
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sunce, tKe q^ick disrov^y of misbehaviour, must have; Wd 
Milton under immense disadvantages. If we recollect too pf 
what importance the mother Tis in^he education of phiWfen, 
more especially in that of daughter's, we shall be apt to suspecr 
from the early behaviour of the mother of Milton’s daughters, 
that little aid \vas derived from her in this itriportant business. 

In this unstained and veneriible light does k appear to us that 
the character of Milton stands. With a specimqn or two of the 
disingenuous arts which have been Used to traduce him we shall 
conclude our observarions^ on the life of this extraordinary man, 
and bn that account of it' with which we have here been favoured 
by Dr. Symmbns. Ip a note on Mikon^s 6rst degy thus writes- * 
Mr. Warton; “ His -warmest poetical j^redilections were at 
last totally obliterated by civil and i^eligions enthusiasm, Se« 
duced by the gentle eloquence of fanaticism, he listened no 
longer to the wild and native wood-notes of fancy V sweetest 
child. In his Iconoclastes he censures king Charles for stu* 
dying *one whom w^e know was the closest companion of his 
solitudes, William Shakspeare.^ This remonstrance which not 
only resulted from his abhorrence of a king, but from bis dis- 
approbation of plays, would have come wfth more propriety 
from Piynne of Hugh PetersV’ In the first place it is gross ig* 
norance not to know that Milton ne^r disapproved of plays ; 
on the other hand that he evci^rt*tained the highest admiration 
of the drama. But in the next place it will surprise every fait 
inquirer to learn, from the immediate inspection of the passage, 
that Mr, Warton has been guilty o\’ a shanietul perversion, and 
that Milton never spoke dis»'cspectfully of Sbakspeare, nor ever 
blamed the king for reading him. He Is proposing to prove 
tliat the appearance of devotion in the king, which had been 
painted forth in such glowing colours, afforded no satisfactory 
evidence that he was a good sovereign, and thus expresses him- 
self ; • 

‘ lie who from such a Kind of psalmistry or any other verbal de- 
votion, W ithout the pledge and ean’.est of suitable (leed^», can be per- 
suaded of a zeal and true righteousness in the person, hath much 
yet to learn, land knows not that the deepest policy of a tyrant hath 
been ever to counterfeit religions: and Aristotle in bis Folitics hath 
mentioned that s[)ecial craft among twelve other tyrannical sophisms. 
Neither want we examples. Andioiiicus Conunenus, the Byzantine 
emperor, though a most cruel tyrant, is reported by Nicetas to have 
been a constant render of St. PauFs epistles; and by continual study 
to have so incorporated the pSra.se and style of that transcendant 
a-pbstle into all his familiar letters that the imitation seemed to vie j 
with, the oflgmal. Yet this availed not to di^mve the people of that 
empire, who notwithsiaiuling ihcf saint's vizard, tore Inin to pijecxfs 
for his tyranny. From stories of this nature, both atuient afld mo- 
dern, which aboiand, the poets also, and some English, have been in 
this point so mindful of decorum as to put never more pious worda^ 
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ihstrpse IPtierein the King<nil^t bo loss cotiv^iysanti h^ 

«ne;.wh0m mU know was the closeloompaoionof bjki sollrc^^f 
'WUliam Shakspeare; who iptrodacos the person of .Rtdbtrd IIJ. 
ppeakin^; in as high a strain of pietj one} toortrdeation as is uttered 
in a^y l^asage of this bp^i and som^ihaestto the same sense and 
forpotpa with some words Jtn this pliuie: intended/’ saiib he/ (the 
iLm|^ f not onh to oblige my friends hot my enemies:’ the like 
iaitlt£liphard, (act ii. scene i.) , 

" ' 1 do not know that Bnglishman alive 
With whom my soal is any jot at odds 
More than the infant that is born to-night**-^ 

. ^ 1 thank my Gpd (of my humility/ 

By another strange perversion in which are associated Mr, 
Todd and Watson^ bishop of Llandaff* Milton is charged with 
direct untruth, as Mr« Todd tb^s expret^es himself: ** It must 
aiot be omitted fhat Saimasius in bis IjefensiojRegta, had pressed 
bard upon his adversary in a particular point; and that Milton, 
to maintain the point, was tempted to .put on the fragile armour 
of umrutb. A learned prelate in modern times has detected 
this diminished brightness of Mil(on. * When Saimasius up* 
braided .Cromwell’s faction with the tenets of the Brownists, 
the chosen advocates of that execrable faction replied that, if 
ikey were Brownists, Luther, feilvin, Buccr, Zufnglius, and all 
the most celebrated theologians of the orthodox niust be in- 
cluded in the same reproach, . A grosser falsehood, as far as 
Lather, Calvin, and many others are concerned, never fell from 
the unprincipled pen of a party writer. However sedition 
might be a part of the puritanic creed, the general faith of the 
reformers rejects the infamousr alliance.” Now on this it may 
very safely lie asserted, nearly in the language of the author, 
that a grosser misrepresentation, and a more illiberal attack, ne- 
ver fell from the unprincipled pen of a party writer. Milton 
on the other band accuses Saimasius of makirrg Luther, Calvin, 
and the other celebrated reformers, Brownists. To opfose the 
destructive courses of a tyrant, says Mikon to his opponent, you 
called Brownism. But no one dare dispute that Lutl^r, Calvin, 
&c. did recommend such opposition ; therefore you, Saimasius, 
call thcwse reformers Brownists; and if they be Brownists, 
the English may without much shame, admit the titje. That 
such is the exact meaning of Milton’s words will be eyfdent 
from an immediate inspection, ^ Quereris ertim,” says Milton 
to SalmasW, ** p^tremis liisce seculis drsciplincc vigorem lix- 
atum, regulam cprruptam, quod uni scilicet tyrsihno, cunciis 
ISgibus sdluto, disciplinafn*omAem laxarc, mores of&nium cor- 
rumpe^’e impune non liceat, Hanc doctrinam Brunistas inter 
Keformatos introduxisse ais. Ita Lutherus, Caltinus, Zuinglius, 
«<»fiucerus, et oithodoxorum qu^tquot celeberrimi tfaeobgi fuere 
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tdo fddtcio »uht* Qdo ae^rc^atiitad tiaa fnaUbiiittt. 

li^rerunt AiigU, cum iti ecl^sim dloctdttis, tutatnque adea«o» 
etesiafU BefdiftjlialtJim ^sdwn pjrope cUtttaiafcliJj defaatdfclKU'i tlT 
addiuhi.’* '. «■ ■ . ^ 1 ■ ' 

It ia much tb be regl^lted that thb te^trice of Dt. Sytntttetti'' 
was not t6<|U{r€d to (Editorial as well as -BiOgr^hicaf labouts oil, 
dib pitsdht OdCaaioO. Thits ireprint is Wad^ tinthout so touch ^ 
a typographical obrrowidh Rroirti thb bid edftion. , Thopro'sft 
^filings of Milton totght tdp have i^eiyed toudi ilinptotant if- 
lustf^tioti Iroto the ttofeS if a proper Cbminentotot. It Would 
have been highly instfucrive,, hot only tO poitft Out the scope j 
afiid tendency of the argument and doctrine on each Occasion, 
to explain where it is sound ai^ important, where tri^neouS 
abd latoe;’ but* also to describe the j^eoliaritiM ahdast^tain 
the peH'ections and defects of our ancibnt language. This re- 
mains an itopbttaht desideratum in British Crittcisto. There is 
ih this aricieiit language of oU.rs, tb use the Words of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, ” a picturesque el^ance peculiar lb itself,’* whieh - 
appears lio where more retoarKabl.c than in the writings of 
Milton, and frbrft the proper analysis Of Which great advahtagei 
toi^ht be derived in the perfecting of Our present style. Of 
the Latin performances, the principal one, the celebrate an^ 
swer to SaltoaSius, was early translated, and the traiisiatldn ia ' 
heVe inserted. A translation has ^ow-beeh 'executed of the se- 
cond Defence .of the People of England, by Robert Fellows, 
A-M. Oxon. But we have really little to say in fas prfti^. It 
gives even the sense of the original but lamely, and its spirit 
and force suffer .still toore severely. The waiit of those accofti- 
pauitoents wliich arc necessary to a truly good edition .of the 
proSe writings of Milton is the n(|>re to be regretted, that the 
readei-s of such writings, it is tb be feared, are too few to render . 
it likely that a reprint of them will sooh be called for. ^ 

A'tr. III. A Vindication gf the ComtntMaries if Sir William 
HlaikApni, againtt the Strictures contained in Mr. Sedgwick’^ 

“ Critical and Miscellaneous Remarks." By W ILLIAM HfiNRif 
Ro\Ve, of Lincoln s ha. Esq. Author of Observations on ihne 
Rulis if Siescent, and Editor of Lord Bacon’s Reading npoh 
Uses. 8 vp. pp. 246. 'js. Clarke & Sons. 1806.' 

IN jivery thing, but more particularly in concerns of great 
moment, it becomes us not to rely implicitly on authority, but 
to think and jud^e for cursives. It- is a proposition nw 
less Irue, however, that ih Order to dd this with' hny advantage 
we touSt'lirst^huve used the means to enaUe Ourselves to think, 
and judge correctly. Many reatfdy rfssem to and act upo^ thc^ 
former proposition without much attention to the latter, and 
this forms a fertift source of error and presumption. Though 
it be true, therefore, that we ought to judge for otiitelves, t^ ' 
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iriust be under)it<2K>d Vith the -proviso that we should have the 
necessary rei^diiStet forjudging g^peirly, lor otherwise we are 
safer any authority than upon dur own uftcer- 

tain coiielttsions; A name^alone puglil'ficver to sanction doc- 
trines, dr opinions ; but where an; author is known %p have oca^ 
roinjid hi* subject with attention, and to have Understood it 
well, , it becomes those who differ from - him 19 do so with con- 
sideira^le caution* Yet it not aiiusually hapi>ens that while 
some rely with implicit faith on all the opinions of a. great 
master without giving themselves much -trouble rcspecting[„ the 
grounds on which they rest, others with as little reason are de* , 
termined to reject bis reasoning and epdclusions 'and with the 
rashness of ignorance and inexperience scruple riot to attack 
him even where he is most strongly fortified. A few un- 
doubtedly, by their own e)tcrtiOtis aided by the light communi- 
cated by great masters, do soirietimes prom<^ the interests of 
real knowledge by controverting the, positions and detecting 
the errors of their instructors. But many on the other hand 
«ndcrtake 4 he same task without any previous prepration, and 
forget the interests of" truth in their eagerness for triumph. 
Yet none are louder in the praises of him whom they presume, 
to attack, for the greater the antagonist the noHlcr the victory. : 

, Actuated by. one or 'other of these motives Mr, Sedgwick 
wrote his remarks on the Odmmentaries of Blackstorie, Mr. 
Rowe, conceiving his objections to be founded in error and 
misrepresentation resolved to attempt a vindication of the Com- 
-mentaries, and to' this resolution we ovi^ the performance before 
ns. In examining the merits of the objections and the vindica- 
tion it is impossible for us to consider every one of them particu- 
larly, nor would, this be of npiy advantage. We shall confine 
ourselves to the most import^t, and from these the reader may 
form a correct estimate of the value both of the Remarks and 
the Vindication. 

In Blackstone*8 observations On the Nature of Laws in 
General,’* Mr. Sedgwick discovers some positions which he 
thinks unfounded and erroneous. To the question ** how are 
we to find out what the laws of nature are,*' Sir William Black- 
stone, as quoted by Mr. Sedgwick, answers “ that they arc 
founded in those relations of justice that existed in the nature 
of things antecedently to any positive precept.’* ‘This is cer- 
tainly an absurd answer, but it is the answer of Mr. Sedgwick, 
not of Blackstone. The answer of Blackstone is that human 
reason fc enabled to discover in what they consist; and for a 
proof that this was^in fact the answer, it is pnly necessary 
•to refer the reader to the Gommentaries. By disregarding 
the tontext and bringing one insulated passage to answer ano- 
ther, it will be easy to make the most sensible appear to speak 
, absurdly, and this is precisely what has been done in the pre- 
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sitive precept; m orier tpiptove lliis, lie s^iys, that tlte - 
variaMe and indi^nct su^esdonis of untaught reason cannot be j 
considered tti" ll^ws* they may he eith^trtie or false accord* : 
ing to the .soi3nifheas or the jpibecijtty of the miiid from which 
they emkhate.? NomT as soon as a j^ersbo cpines to the use of 
teasoh. He has a notion of a favbut and an bju|^; and feels 
gratitude fbr the one and resentn^nt for the other. He at the 
tame wthe must have a nocidn of Justice which lies in the middle 
between a favour and an ihjuryjsnd of hrhich conscience poinu 
out the Ohhgadbin* This is a law of our nature^ felt by the 
peasarit as well as the.philpsophef in the ordinary sense 
of the Words* certain^ existed antePedenf to any positive prp* 
cept. What Mr, Sedj^ick means /by his suggestions of un- 
taught rea^n is best /known to htmspf; for^ strictly speaking, 
reason is dot devdtmed at all whhottt some degree df ciiJlivajlon 
which man cannot tail to retciyp; in society. The tnitb is tms 
suggestions of his reason havp nti^heen very distinci, and this U 
the more obvioUslfrom the following glaring ifrisrcprescntatidii 
of the corhmentator* He has sljd that laws cannof exist before 
positive precept; but this, even if it were true, is saying nothing 
to the purpose;/ fqt, Blackstonh •does not assert that laws ea« 
fsted, but relatidns of justice existed before positive preccpu 
Mr. Rowe has noiieed this* and iddeed the Icnse* ip the strict 
and obvious meatiirt^ of the words, is So plain that it is inipps- 
sible it can be rnishnderstood by a person of Common under* 
standing. This leaves at the outset no very favourable impres- 
sion either of the jtrdgxpeht or the ^andour of the author of the 
remarks. But further, he says, that there could be no relations 
of justice before positive precept, or the appearance of Jr^'ustife 
among men. Here he confounds the relations of justice With 
the discovery of them by man. It is true that mah has na.idea 
of such relations till his rational powers are brought into exercise^ 
But does it therefore Follow that these relations did not previously 
exist? Or. rather is not the very circumstance of their bding 
discovered* in itsdf a proof that they must have previously ex- 
isted? He must admit that it is, or else he must maintain that 
man is able to discover w^at never before existed, and therefote 
could not be discovered. If it did not pretty plainly appear 
that Mr. Sedgwick jwent beyond, his depth here and lost him*‘ 
self, o/ie might think that he had adopted the ideal systen), ai>4 
supposed that a thing existed When it only was thought of. Mr. 
Rowe i^gues justly enough that there, was a possibility that, 
there might be right and wrong before either appeared ampjfg 
mankind, but there^is a degree of inaccuracy in his language . 
when he SayS that we might have bad ap idea of justice before 
the appearance of injusuee, an kiaccdracy i^hich arisat from hii 
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not having, attended sufficiently io the natural order in which 
the hums^n facukies unfold theihselves.. But as far as relaties to 
Mr, Se^jB^wick* his answer is perfectly wtisfactbry* 

Sir William Blacksione observes that we want “ no other 
prompter to pursue our duty but self love, that universal prin- 
ciple of action, andkhat this supersede* the necessity of abstract 
rules and precepts,* —Mr. ^ Sedgwick, amidst many assertions 
that self love is not the universe principle of action^ remarks, 
that if it were, the merit of the, best actions would be lost in the 
meanness of the motive, . He fm»tbcr observes that if splf-love 
were the sole prompter to pur duty. there would be no occasion 
for the use of our reason; and affirms that happiness. is, the ulti- 
mate end which man propose^ to himself in all his actions, and 
would have been, so if he bad never heard of the Epicurean 
philosophy, Mr. Rowe replies, that the consequence deduced 
by Mr, Sedgwick is no argument against the position of the com- 
mentator, and affirms that, though upon the admission of the 
principle ho one could be complimented for disinterestedness, 
a man would still be wonhy of praise or blame according as he 
placed the gratification of self-love in good actions or m bad. 
He also answers that though relf-love proippts us to our duty, 
reason is not useless, but on the contrary is essentia! to enable 
us to discover in what our real interest cpnsistl»; and besides, 
he observes upon the incqnsistency of Mr. Sedgwick who ap- 
pears to yield the point in admitting that happiness is the end 
which man proposes to himself in all his actions. Mr. Sedg** 
wick, however, in a subsequent passage, speaks of a happiness 
not our own which is to be consulted; from which it would 
seem that he thought man ought to have tfie happiness of others 
iri view as well as his own* Mr, Rowe,* however, was not 
called upon to notice this, because the question was not what 
to bCf but what zr, and therefore, as far as Mr, Sedgwick 
is concerned, the answer is incomplete; nec habet victoria lau- 
dem*: for as Mr. Sedgwick evidently reasons from no fixed 
principles and no distinct view of the subject, his arguments, if 
they deserve the narn^t must of course be vague and unsatisfac* 
lory. But Mr^. Rowe defends the position of Sir William 
Blackstone in all its latitude. From the passage in connection 
it appears that Blackstone had adopted the notion that a regard 
to our good on the whole was a sufficient and the only prompter 
to our duty. That there is such a principle in our constitution 
is ot^ious, and that it is the* highest interest* of a being consti- 
tuted as man is to foil&w the path of duty, may be proved by a 
clear and just induction, ^ But in order to* perceive the lull 
f^rce of such reasoning a mind must have attained a nigh de- 
gree of cultivation, and even then the principle often yields to 
the passions. What then must have been^'the situation of the 
uninformed mass of mankind if left to the guidance of this 
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principle alone,, the propef direction of which depends upon aU 
tahments which they cannot possess? But the principle^of con- 
science which prevails, with a greater or less degree of strength 
in every rational being points out what is right and what is 
wrong, and the obiigi^Lion to pursue the (jne and avoid the other, 
independent of a regard to our own interest. Every one feels 
that he has such a principle, and its testimony like that of the 
externa] senses is that of nature; and whatever sceptics may 
urge against it we must by our constitution rely upon it. This 
points out our duty and pi'ompts us to its performance without 
reasoning, and its dictates are known to all rational creatures. 
The principle of conscience, and that of a regard to 0U5 good, 
on the whole lead exactly to the san^e line of conduct, and mu- 
tually assist each other; but the operation of the selfish prin- 
ciple would be very confined indeed without the moral. It 
was, therefore, certainly a i;^sh and inconsiderate assertion of 
the learned commentator, that we want no other prompter to do 
our duty but a regard to our own interest which he calls the 
universal principle of action. 

Mr. Sedgwick proceeds to point out some contradictions, as 
he supposes them to be, in ^he Commentaries. By taking a 
passage here and there, he finds that Biackstone had said that 
the law of nature is superior inipbligation to any other; that 
the revealed law being of the same origin with the law of na- 
ture, is of equal obligation, and that the rc\H^ai(fd law is of more 
authenticity than the system of ethics denominated the natural 
law. He thus makes liim say that a law is first superior to 
another, then equal to it, and lastly inferior. But in looking 
at the words as they stand connected in the Commentaries, we 
fee clearly enough that the meaning of the commentator was 
that the law of nature is, superior in obligation to all human 
law's, but the revealed law being part of the law of natur« is of 
equal authority, and superior to the systems of ethics framed by 
men, beqpuse there may be mistakes in these, whereas there can 
be none in the revealed law or the real law of nature. Mr. 
Rowe points out the meaning with sufficient exactness, but he 
might have allowed that there is a want of precision and per- 
spicuity in the commentator’s language which cannot be al- 
together excused." This, however, does not by any means 
justify Mr. Sedgwick’s remarks, which proceed upon the 
supposition that tjie ambiguity^is in the ideas, whereas it is ien- 
rircly in the expressions, the meaning^of which, however, when 
taken in connection, must be obvious to every one except to a 
nibbler determined to magnify frror, whAe he fitids it, and to 
make it when it cannot be found. Mr. Sedgwick also nc^tices 
a contradiction in^ihe Commentaries where Biackstone observes 
that man in a state of nature, unconnected with any other indi- 
viduals, wpuld require no other Itw thazi the law of nature and 
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the law of God; and afterwatcU that man cannot IiVe 
atoned There i» certainly on ambignity iii the wordlt ** in a 
state of nature,” for sonijetimes iliUd^ns that state in which a 
man Would be who lived entirely Unconnected with an^ of his 
kinif and wmetiraes chat state in which men would be if living 
in separate families; but man claOnot exist without the society 
of some of bis kind, and a family is a society on a small scale ; 
therefore, a st^e of nature is properly a sute of society. It 
were to be Wished at any iWte that the meaning of ** a state of 
itature” should be precisely^ fixed * It is partly owing-^to the 
uncertain meaning of this expreisiofi that there is so much obscu- 
rity if. the passage above Mentioned. Let us see what meaning 
we can affix to k. When itie learned commehtator speaks os 
maO as thus entirely unconnected,, he must be understood as 
putting an imaginary case, as^ he afterwards admits that man 
cannot live in such a state. But supposing he could, Black- 
stone observes that in this case there would be no occasion fdr 
any other laws than those of God atid nature. This, however, 
is not the genuine inference from such a supposition, for if we 
could suppose man, Constituted as be is, to live entirely uncon- 
nected, wc result would be, thit though capable of becoming 
a rational annual, he would never be so, because some degree 
of connection with his kind^ki necessary to the developement of 
his rational powers. Cdnset]uently there wUuld be no occasion 
for any laws at all, ^ nor indeed could there possibly be kny, be- 
cause man would be destitute of that which makes him the pro- 
Iper object of laws. But put it in another wa^ ; Suppose that the 
leamed commentator meant to state an imaginary case, by 
which man ehtirelv unconnected with his kind might attain the 
use of reason* Tne laws of God and nature would here be pf 
use, because they would form a sort of security to a man, and 
to i^iatever property he might have about him in his accidental 
meetings with his kind — but they would not form a complete 
security, and consequently there would be occasiofufot some- 
thing more. In either case, therefore, the assertion that there 
would be occasion for no other laws, &c. &c. is inaccurate or 
unfounded. In the one caic there would be occasion for tio 
laws, nor could there be any laWs; in the other there would be 
occasion for more than the laws of God and nature. 

Mr. Sedgwick seems to aim at saying something like this, 
but he is so vague and indistinct that it is impossible to under- 
stand ^acth; what he says. He also accuses the learned .com- 
mentator of absurdity, when he -speaks of the law of nature 
"and the law of God as distinct laws. Mr. Rowe in answer to 
this observes that the commentator only distinguishes between 
Revelation which we are certain is the law God, and the law 
of nature which is suggested by our reason to be such, but 
which is uncertain ii^'orn tfie fallibility of that reason. That 



tbiii was the commentator's metamg i$ mdeot enough from the 
context, but st!il there is an ambs^ty in the expression, anft 
there can he no doubt that the worao stFiclly Uken are liable to 
Mr. Sedgwick’s objection. But we do not admit thajt even the 
meaning is altogether &>und though the pf^ojper objection to it is 
not to oe found with Mr. Se^[wick» That which our reason 
clearly discovers, to be the law of nature is certainly of equal 
authority with the revealed law, and y^e pmuot dttbelieve its 
suggestions any more than* we esn disbelieve the evidence b( 
our senses, lx our reason be so fallible that we cannot depend 
with ^certainty upon its dictates, when they demonstrably ap* 
pear to be the suggestions of reason, how are we to know in 
the first place wn^her Revelation be the oracles of God, and 
SO the next place whether we understand their meaning in the 
most essential points? Of these things we can only judge by 
our reason, and when our reason is depreciated the authonty of 
Revelation is so far weakened. 

Mr. Sedgwick concludes the cli^apter with some remarks on 
the position of Sir William BlacMtone, that layrs in matters in- 
different may violated without any moral guilt ; and con- 
tends that smuggling might be justified on this principle. But 
Blackstone qualifies his observation by saying that when the 
violation is attended with any degi^e ot public mischief or pri* 
vate injury, the law then becomes binding 4n conscience. 
Smuggling, therefore, may undoubtedly be wrong tn /ore con^ 
scientta. The remark is well answered by Mr« Rowe. But 
the learned commentator thinks that even in matters of indif- 
ference we are bound in conscience to pay the penalty if levied. 
Now we cannot conceive a case where a law can be perfectly 
indifferent. A law in a matter of indifference is a hard law, 
and, so far from being bound in conscience to pay the pqpahy 
of violation in such a case, it may be a question whether it be 
not a duty to resist it. Prudence, indeed, may induce us to 
pay the penalty, but this is a different consideration altogether* 

Mr. &dgwsck has employed'* every effort to find fault with 
Sir William Blackstone’s view of the nature and effect of the 
funding system. The learned commentator asserts, and with 
truth, I* that the property in the funds is not a real addition to 
the n^^ional property, and that it exists only in name and in na- 
tional security, and that the property of individuals is so far di- 
minished in value*as it has been pledged to answer the d<smands 
of the public creditor.”. Mr. Sedgwick observes that to assert 
chat the property exists in name only^is touay that it has no ex^ 
istence at all.* This it will be oovious at once is only a mise- 
rable cavil, for it is as clear as day from the context that the 
meaning is that tHls property has no real existence as a property 
distinct from and in adoitionto the other property of the nation, 
^nd that the fiational wealth is not intreased by the funding 
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systen^. Mr. Sedgwick again observes that the commentator is 
it variance with himself, for that after having said that the 
Funded property existed only in name; he admits that it has a 
real existence by being secured oh thc^ property and industry 
of the kingdom. Tfie remark proceeds upon what looks very 
like a wilful misrepresentation ot the" learned commentator's 
words, and Mr. Rowe has here completely succeeded in his 
defence. Indeed the objections were scarcely worthy of notice. 
But what follows is worthy of smme attention on account of 
the extremity of its absurdity. Blackstone says, that the pro- 
perty^of the kingdom is diminished in value in so much as it is 
pledged to answer. For instance^ if I have property worth 
^loo per annum, of which 1 am forced to pay if 25 per an- 
num to the public creditor, this property is to me diminished in 
its value one fourth. But you are quite mistaken liere, says 
Mr. Sedgwick, for your property may be increasing in value so 
as to cover this or it may even rise beyond ii; and^ there- 
fore, so far is its value from being necessarily diminished that 
it may be increased. However, I might endeavour to fomfort 
thyself with this wise argument# I should stilj, feel my property 
was diminished ^25 annually, and that I had only siioo a 
year, when if this debt ba^ not existed I should have is 5. 
Mr. Rowe answers in mucl) the' same way, but tht argument is 
unworthy of an answer; the bare statement shews its absurdity. 

Sir William Blackstone allows, however, that a certain por. 
tion of national debt is a good thing, and the reason he gives for 
St is, that it multiplies the cash of the kingdom and creates a new 
species of currency. But the produce of a country will natu- 
rally provide a sufficient quantity of cash for its own circulation, 
and any expedient to increase it beyond this can have no other 
effect than that of depressing the value of money, and raising the 
nominal price of comtnodiues. It is impossible, therefore, to 
perceive the advantage of public debts even in this point of 
view. But Mr. Sedgwick'^i objection is of a quite contrary 
description; for he boldly maintains that our debt is of great 
advantage to us, and that taxes are only an imaginary burthen; 
nay, that they are of great use to us, for, says he,, if the abund- 
ance of specie heightens the prices of commodities, how much 
higher would have been their prices, had it not becn/or the 
taxes which prevent an accumulation that would oiherv^ise have 
added prodigiously to tha; abundance! ! , L*et no man after this 
scruple to pay - his taxJs. But Mf* Rowe reasons witfi him 
here, and says, there wonlA^ have been an equjil drain on the 
specie, if the supplies ha*d been raised within the year as under 
the funding system, and in both ways the amount of the taxes 
for the most pan unfortunately returns into^circulation, so that 
we are left in nearly the same situation as to prices as if there 
Iiad been no ta;(es. The answer is complete as far as Mr, Sedg- 
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wic^ is concerned ; but smcei* tliis unfortunate return into 
circulation we are in soine measure deprived of . the adv^taget 
of taxation in keeping down prices; we would suggest a sly ex- 
pedient to the good people of . London* by which they might 
get rid of their money and yet prevent tWs return,* *Let theni 
throw one half of their cash into the Thafnes^ or more if they 
please, for the more the better on the above principle, and then 
there will be no danger of its returning tO: raise the price of 
commodities. As Mr. Rowe has attempted a serious answer. 
It were to be wished that he liad chosen a difierent ground. But 
Mr. Sedgwick afterwards makef the unlucky, discovery that 
taxes in fact raise the prices of things ; but here also Re has 
comfort for iiS; for, says he, fpreigners' who have money in 
our funds# are by the increased prices which they pay fqr our 
commodities niade to contribute to the payment ot the interest 
on their own principal. To this gentleman, observes Mr. 
Rowe, is due tlte honour of having been the first to suggest the 
advantage of foreigners being obliged to purchase our pro- 
duce at an advanced rate. The observation's certainly just 
and true* • • 

It is unnecessai^ to follow^ the defence through all the va« 
riety of the remarks. ^ Mr. Sedgwick in almost every instance 
either attacks the Commentaries where they are invulnerable, or 
when he stumbles on an objectionable passage, in endeavouring 
to point out the error, he only falls into one more absurd. A 
more unskilful attack was certainly never attempted. For under- 
taking the defence of the Commentaries Mr. Rowe deserves great 
credit, His success has in our opinion been complete, and en- 
titles him to all the praise which a triumph over such an anta- 
gonist can merit* Mr. Sedgwick seems to have been possessed 
with the wretched ambition of securing some portion of repu- 
tation at the expence pf a great master, and was determined to 
find fault ^without having any distinct knowledge of the subjects 
which this resolution rendered it necessary for him to discuss* 
His object appears to have been, not the discovery of truth, but 
the lowering of Blackstone. On the other hand it must be 
confessed that Mr.' Rowe is in some degree liable to the impu- 
tation of having fallen into the opposite extreme, for he seems 
in sotne instances more anxious to defend his favourite author 

than to arrive at the truth. 

* » 

Aaf • IV. The Apocalypse^ or Revelatitni of St. John : translated* 

, JVitk Natesl* Critical and Explanatory to which is prejixed 
a Dissertation on the Divine Ofi^id of ike Book^ in Answer 
the Objections f the late Pr^essor 7. D* Michaelis* By 
Chappel Woodhouse, M.A. Archdeacon of Salop* t VoU 
royal ^vo* x8i. Hatchard* l,ondon^ 

NO portion of Scripture has been so touch commented upon 



and so little understood as the hpoS of Revelation* Unde^tfae 
snask^f a ileries of prophetical visions, grand in their imagery 
and awful , in description, it has generally been bellied to con* ^ 
Uih an allegorical exhibition of the principal events that have 
^penedi m the Qinstian wqrld siti^oe the period at which 
h written^ astd that are yet to toppen till the end of time. 
But the principle upon which the symbols are to be explained 
add the rules by ^which they are to be sipplied tp the event, and 
'riie clue which is to guide the esgpt^hpr in his investigations, 
do not yet seem to have been decidedly fixed or discovered. 
Accordingly every neV commentajtor adopts a new mode of ex* 
posiyon, and the consequence is,, that a thousand different in* 
terpretations are often given of theaaine passage, of which one 
only can be right, and all may be wrong. This has had the 
effect of rendering still more obscure, a portiph of scripture 
which is already sufficiently obscure fri>m the very nature of the 
subject; and of occasioning doubt and disbelief where, other* 
wise, none might have occurred. The mind is bewildered in 
the variety of conjecture; and, perhaps, even disgusted with 
the discordance and contradiction of difierent interpretations, 
or with the futility and inconstltence of difierent parts of the 
same. But if the book of Revelation contains a chain of pro* 
phecy extending from the date of its publication till the end of 
the world and consumroatiou of the present system of things; 
and if the intermediate events are prefigured to the reader in 
allegorical representation, then it becomes an object of impor- 
tance to ascertain the period of prophecy at which he has ar- 
rived; and if a nobler principle did not prompt him to make 
the inquiry, at least his curiosity would* Hence it follows that 
the book of Revelation, unless it can be proved to be altogether 
apochryphai, must still continue to be a favourite subject of in* 
veswgatipn, at least with a considerable proportion of mankind, 
notwithstanding all the uncertainty and all the obscurity with 
which it is invested* But some wri^rs, because they have not 
been able to give a satisfactory interpretation of the prophecies 
which it contains, have thought proper to call in question its 
authenticity. Of these, one of the most distinguished is the 
late Professor J. D. Michaelis. His name and authority, de* 
servediy great in matters of literature, were sufficient to give 
plausibility to any cause. Consequently it became a rrfatter of 
importance to examine the foundation on which his suspicions 
rested# and to detect an/l expose, if possible, the fallacy (4 l|is 
arguments. And this is the Object of the present work. 

The author informs us imthe Introduction that after having 
perused tkher parts of the Old and New Testament in his ear- 
lier researches in the field of sacred literattue he proceeded at 
last to the book of Revelation. But meeting with dhstacles 
which be could not. surmount at the time, be judged k expe* 
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di^t ID prepare himself A»r*the undertaking by a previous 
course of reading and study ; avoiding, however, the petlisal of 
all such books as professed to explain this portion of sacred 
scripture^ and having no predilection for any particular mode 
of interpretation whatever* The consequence was that after.a 
certain period of years be was enabled tobegin the study of the 
Apocalypse without nrejudices and without ccmimentators* And 
he. reasoned tbus^^lf the Apocalypse be of Divine revelation, 
it must be conformable to other parts of sacred Scripture ; and 
the cFue for tracing and developing its figurative language and , 
meaning must be derived from that source. His first principle 
of investigation, then, was^*‘ To compare the language, the 
symbols, the predictions of. the Apocaij^pse, with those of for* 
Xner revelations; and to admit only such interpretation as should 
appear to have the sanction of this divine authority/* Of the 
soundness of this principle there can be no doubt. Now, the 
language, symbols, and predictions thus interpreted are to be 
applied to historical facts. But to what species of historical 
facts — sacred or prophane? The result of bis investigations 
with regard to the accomplisbqient of the other prophecies led 
him to conclude* hat tney are to be applied to the history of 
the church of God, unless the language and symbols shall in 
particular passages evidently poirft out another mode of appli- 
cation.*’ With. regard to this principle the |irchdeacon does not 
assume a basis of such extent tor the application of the prophe- 
cies as most cQaamentators, who seem to be inclined to include 
in them the fate and fortunes of nations and empires as the 
principal objects prefigured, and then the fate and fortunes of 
the church implicated in theirs. — But then in defence of his 
principle the archdeacon contends that the kingdom of Christ, 
as not being a kingdom of this world, is not to fie established 
by the means and apparatus of worldly pomp and power, and may 
be in a great degree independent of the fates and revolutions of 
empires. • Wars, therefore, and revolutions, and conquests of 
great extent, 'and great political import, may be supposed to 
take place even in the Christian world without being the object 
of Christian prophecy* This principle seems also to be per- 
fectly 6ounq» 

But if the Apocalypsejpredicts the fate of nations and empires 
to the* end of time, or if only the fate of the church of Christ, 
many of the evenfs predicted femain yet to be accornplished. . 
And if commentators are puzzled hi the application even of 
those that areVpast, much more must they be puzzled in the 
application of those that arC: futflre. * This has been a mosf. in- * 
exhaustible source of useless and absurd conjecture, in which 
men attempting vain to penetrate through the mask of sym- 
bolical representatbn and to withdraw the veil of figures which - 
covers the event from our sight, have laboured but to expose 
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their own instead of the secrets of futurityi and the c£n- , 
ceits ef their own imaginations Instead of the counsels of Ood* 
For these reasons no doubt or for reasons similar to these the 
Archdeacon lays it down as a third principle, Not to attempt 
the particular explanation of those, prdjphecies which remain 
yet to be fulfilled.*’ — wc must pronounce to be the dictate 
of wisdom. For although men of much knowledge and much 
learning have sometimes ventured to tread on this slippery and 
insecure ground, yet the attempt seems not to be justified by 
any warrant of scripture. Some have, indeed, made lucky 
guesses, proceeding upon the principles they have adopted ; 
and fwith regard to spme events have applied a prediction so 
appositely as to give a ptausibilky to their method of exposi- 
tion, which nothing but the certainty of its leading to false con- 
clusions with regard to other events could possibly overthrow. 
An interpreter of some celebrity in this way predicted the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution a hundred years before it hap- 
pened; and this merely by dint of calculation; but we do not 
find that his other calculations have been so lucky. From our 
present expositor we expect no calculations of this kind. 

But before a writer undert^es to expound any particular 
portion of scripture, it is proper first to establish its aiithencity 
by means of the best arguments he can adduce, if that authen- 
ticity has been^qiJcstioned. "* Now this was the case in the pre- 
sent instance. '' Tfie authenticity of the Book of Revelation had 
been questioned of late years by Michaelis. Archdeacon 
Woodhouse proceeds, therefore, to adduce such evidence in 
support of its authenticity as the nature of the case affords. 

ist, This evidence is divided, as usual into two kinds, exter- 
nal and internal. The external evidence is examined first. It 
consists in the testimony of ancient writers who lived at or near 
to tke period of its publication. This period is ascertained to 
be the year 96 or 97, A. D. about the latter end of the reign of 
Domitian. There has been a diversity of opiniorfs even on 
this subject, some placing it sooner and others later, but with- 
out any arguments that will stand the test of examination. 

tnd, The next thing considered is the genuineness of the 
book. Was it written by John the Evangelist? TJhfi affirmative 
is corroborated by the direct testimony of Irenseus, who is 
known to have lived about the middle and towards the latter 
end of the second century* so tfhat the distance in point of time 
is very" trifling. But, says Michaelis, the silence of Ignatius who 
lived even in the apostolical times, and who suffered martyrdom 
in the year toy, arnourfts tb a rejection of th*e book. — The 
Archdeacon replies, that we may just as well argue against the 
genuineness of a number of other hooks of fte New Testament 
because they have not beep mentioned by Ignatius. And he 
finds that Micliaelis in another place contends that it is no ob- 
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jeclfon to the New Testament that it l|ds been but seldom cited 
by the Apostolic Fathers* Why then sbopld it be anobjec^^ 
tion to the Revelation that it is not cited by Ignatius. If any 
one should reply-r-Because its authenticity was disputed; — let 
him show that it was* disputed at that early period;* But the 
Archdeacdn not content with this advantage endeavours beside 
to show that the Apocalypse has been at least alluded to» if not 
cited by Ignatius. This he attempts to prove by pointing out 
a coincidence or ratherjd^ntity of expression oD&ervablc in 
some passages of the writings of Ignatius and of the Revelation^ 
which capnot bethinks be accounted for if we say that Ignatius 
had never seen iL The author does not lay much stress^upon 
this argument, and in this we think be lias judged rightly, for it 
certainly would not bear it. For it might still be contended that 
be was the first writer: and if not — ^yet he might have adopted 
the expression of the other ^without allowing it to be genuine. 

The silence of Papias on this subject who lived also in the 
Apostolic times, is the ground of another objection by Mi« 
chaelis. — But it may be replied here, as in the case of Ignauus, 
the subject was not in these Jaimes controveited, so that we 
cannot draw any^inference from their silence with regard to 
it more than with regard to any other book of scripture. 

3!, The testimony of Justin Martyr who was born in the 
first century is next alluded to, tcfgetlier with that of' Athena^ 
goras, Mclito, Theophilus, Apollonius, Clemcns*of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian, whtch brings us down to the end of the first 
century after the publication ol the Apocalypse. 

4tli, The evidence against the Apocalypse during its first 
century is next stated. This consists in the rejection of it by 
Marcion and the Alogi. Here we are told that none of the 
orthodox writers of the church questioned the authenticity of 
the Apocalypse during the first century of its appearance. • But 
this is not saying much. For if they had questioned it they 
would no’longer have been accounted orthodox. The rejection 
of it by Marcion, however, is a proof that the book tvas in ex* 
istcnce at the time he wrote. The same may be said of others. 
And thus their very rejection of it is of service to the cause. 

^tb, The testimony of Hyppolitus and of Origen is next con- 
sidered, who belong, properly, to the second century of the 
Apocalypse. This is very plain and very decisive; so much 
so, that Michaelis has himself confessed the testimony of Origen 
to bfi greatly in favour of the Apocalypse; and yet afttfr all he 
wishes to leav^c the reader in suspense bgtween the weigfit of 
evidence for ^nd against it. Buo in nhis ease the Archdeacons 
shows that he is obliged to give weight to arguments which he 
rejects when employed against him. 

7th, The external evidence has already been brought down 
to a period sufficiently late in the history of the church to sa* 
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ti$fy most inquirers. Bat in order to silence eveiy ©bjcctiot!, 
It is ifkced through succeeding ages, even down to the time of 
the Reformation. But this, from the very nature of the case» is 
of far intenor importance to the tmimony of the earlier writers# 
and thou^ it may bt; satisfactory to the^ reader adds but Uttle 
weight to the former mass of evidence* 

Sth, Lastly, the internal evidence for the authentic!^ of the 
Apocalypse comes to be corisidered#-~-that is, whether from the 
character of the book, with regard to the matter it contains, the 
snachinery it exhibits, it appears to be the effect of divine inspu 
ration ; and whether, from ti\e style, it appears to have been 
written by the Apostle John.~Oiie of the ancient ol^'ections 
was that the Apocalypse is unworthy of any sacred writer. 
But this seems 10 be given up. "I*ar even Michaelts allows the 
internal structure of it to be grand and sublime. He allows 
also that Christ is taught in it, though not so clearly as in the 
Gospel. But this might be true as the Archdeacon observes# 
and yet no objection to the Apocalypse. TluH was not imme- 
diately its object. Mich^iis, being hard pushed for an argu- 
ment, has said, that the dignity f of Christ is lessened by being 
mentioned after the seven spirits which he'supposes to repre- 
sent seven angels. The afchdeacoti assigns a reason for this. 
It has been said that the dohmne of the Millennium is incon- 
sistent with the Gospel purity. The archdeacon allows that it 
may be so according to some interpretations of 4 t ; but not if 
rigntly .understood* He examines some other objections which 
be refutes, and then concludes that no just cause has been as- 
signed to induce us to reject the Apocalypse, whether arising 
from external or internal evidence. 

ptb# The genuineness of the book has been doubted owing 
to some objections thought to have the support of internal evi* 
dencc. These are all shown to be yery trifling, and the final 
conclusion is that the Apocalypse is not only a book of divine 
inspiration,' but written by the* Evangelist Jofm. * 

In the above inquiry Archdeacon Woodhousc exhibits a 
most masterly and finished specimen of argumentation, dressed 
in the most engaging style ; and vindicates, in spite of all the 
sophistry of his adversaries, the .divine character o^ie Apoca- 
lypse, and its claim to a place in the canon of Scrij^re* This 
inquiry is the fruit of many years of devout and diligent research, 
and is well worth the perusal 6f the theological student. 

The next part of the®work is the Translation, with the* Notes 
critical and explatnatbry, — In studying the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse, Archdeacdn Woodhouse applied *to the original 
Greek, and proceeded in his plan without the assistance of any 
commentary or any translation. But in oi^er to communicate 
his own views of the subject to others, and to justify his own 
commentary, he iound it necessary to translate the whole, in 
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ter&s at literal ad the tdio!ut>f ^hc English language wouM pet* 
niitJ It Wad' afterwards compared with tlte eotnmon E^gtiah 
verSio.n, of which sticb expressions were adopted as appeared to 
represent the original Greek faithfully and not inelegantly. It 
differs, therefore, from jthe old version onijj in such^e^pressions 
as were thought to convey the meaning of the original with 
juster efiect. And in this state it is now offered to the public. 

The usual divisions into chapters is not attended to; but 
fruch divisions ^re used as seem to arise naturally out of the 
Subject. The first general division comprehends tne h uri, the 
then present state bf Lhe church ; the Second, the i yirc<r0(si, 
future events. The first contains the first three chapters,; the 
second, the re^ of the book ; and, under these, duch subdivisions 
are introduced as the nature of the subject demands. The feit 
of the ApocalypiSe, divided into different sections, is given in 
three columns. The first is the Greek of Griesbach'S edition; 
the second, the translation df the Expositor; and the third, the 
version of our English Bible; and then each section of the text 
is followed by the notes and observations to which it gives rise; 
so that the reader has at least the advantageof order and perspt* 
cuity of arrangement. • 

The new Translation differs but in very little from the old, 
and does not give room for much remark. which is in 

oUr bible translated candlestick, is in the new version translated 
lamp-bearer. We do hot see that there is touch 'gained by this 
alteration. The idea in both is ^he same. It is that which 
supports the luminous body, not the luminous body itself, with 
the advantage on the side of the word candlestick of its bcin^a 
term iA general use, which we do not think that lamp*bcarcr is. 
We have heard of lamp-iigbter and lamp-post, and some other 
such compounds; but lamp-bearer is to us new, and seems to 
imply that the bearer i$a person, as in the words shicld-beareiv 
armour*bearer, which is n<^ implied in 

In the vjsion relative to the seven churches, Sf. John is de- 
sired to say to the ctmrcfa of Laodicea, vi ifjutrm U ru 
fuw, .This in blfl'bible is translated, I will spue thee 
out of my mouth.” The Archdeacon has it, *• I will nauseate 
thee out of my mouth.* ~Now, although tlie former is not quite 
so classicKla phrase as one could wish, we do not think that it 
is much mended by the substitution of the latter^ To nauseate 
is, perhaps, the more delicate expression of the two; but we do 
not think that it is so good a translatioq of the verb ; and 
besides — to nauseate any thing out^ does not seem to us to be 
English. . * , • ^ 

But we believe that the translation is in some instances ’al- 
tered for the better^ When St. John is forbid to measure the 
Court on the outside of the temple, because it is to be given to 
the nations, it is added, ^ w njt kyUt wawrurui 
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-Tbe old version is. And the holy city' shall f they 
tread under foot forty and two^ months: The n^w, Ami the 
holy city shall they tread forty-two months. The verb 
wjii« perha]>$y admit of either translation; but if the Archdea* 
con’s exposition of the passage is admitted^ his translation is cer*- 
the right one! 

The last thing that remains to be noticed is the exposition^ 
that is, the notes critical and explanatory accompanying the text. 
We have already stated the leading principle upon which this 
exposition proceeds; namely. That, all sacred prophecy has 
for its object the fates and fortunes of the church of God, and 
of Christ. Accordingly, in the interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypfic visions, the prophetic symbols are uniformly applied to 
represent the state of the Church only, independent of the fate 
and fortunes of temporal princes and their government, except 
where such circumstances occur as evidently point out a dif- 
ferent interpretation. — ^The reasons which Archdeacon Wood- 
house assigns for the adoption of this rule are to us quite satis- 
factory ; and the interpretation which follows from it has the 
advantage of b/sing at least consistent with itself. It will be 
different, indeed, from that which is generally received; but it 
is always the result of deep and diligent investigation. 

Thus the first four scale^^u^e considered as presenting us with 
a general view of the progress of Cfarisuanity from its original 
establishmenrin purity tiU the period of its utmost corruption 
and degeneracy under the Roman Pontiff ; and that not as de- 
pending upon the interference of the rulers^of the Roman em- 
pire, but upon the internal influence of the doctrines of true rcli- 
gion operating upon the human mind in opposition to “ the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience which, however, 
is but too often victorious. The triumphant procession of the 
wlyte horse and his rider, represents the progress of the Chris- 
tian religion under the apostles. The red horse and the sword 
of his rider represent the carl.y dissensions which took place 
among Christians contending for power imd promotion, or in 
consequence of heretical factions. ^pThe black horse with his 
yoke^ as the Archdeacon translates denotes the sad dege- 
neracy of the Christian religion under the yoke of papal bondage. 
The pale horse and his rider denote the last stage CKorruption. 
and completion of the matters ,of iniquity, togetner *with the 
almost total extinction of all spiritual life, which rtay be consi- 
dered as having taken place, perhaps, in the thirteenth century. 
This application of the prophecy is at least plausible* as any 
other with which Sve are acquainted* It is nbt altogether hew, 
hilt it is defended by new arguments ; and the adoption of this 
mode of exposition in the subsequent parts of the work seems 
to us to throw a light upon the subject w^iich has hitherto not 
been obtained. We allude particularly to the exposition that 
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k *|given of the events whkh follow the sounding of the sixth 
trumpet, which, if the ceaderVishes to see, we recommend tp 
his perusal the work itself. , • : 

We expected to have met with some attempt to ascertain 
that part of the prophecy which applies immediately to the 
riod in which we live! But it any thing of the KUtd is coii^ 
tained in the work it has escaped .us.. As this* however, would 
have tended but to gratify curiosity rather than to edify the 
reader; it is, perhaps* better avoided* 

Archdeacon Woodhouse* does? not attempt to count the num- 
ber of the beast described in the 13th chapter^ which has been 
the grand puiszle of commentators; nor, does he profess to offer 
any thipg specific on the subject of the Millenium; so ifiat if 
the curiosity I of the reader is not grafiified to the amount he 
might expect;., he has at least, the comfort to know ;that he 
avoids, the risk, of being misled by extra^gant and unfounded 
conjecture. , 

ArtI V. Simple Talcs: Opi?. Jn Four Volumes* 

i2mo* ind Edit., > t/. xs* Longman & Co. London^ 1806. 
BEFORE these tales camct^nto our hands** we accidentally 
hea-d a lady in conversation criticising them. They were, in 
her opinion, very common place^ things. They contained no-^ 
thing sublime* nothing, striking* *hothtng wonderful* but con- 
sisted of ev^y day tran^ctions which ev^ry one kpew and 
every body might write. , She gave Mrs. Opic po credit for 
invention, and concluded that she would make a very bad 
romance-writer. , Wc instantly recollected Partridge’s remarks 
on Garrick* and could not but Consider the lady’s observations 
as an unintentional eulogiilm on the composition whose value 
she endeavoured to depreciate. The consequence was that we 
began the perusal of the Simple Tales with some degree of 
partiality in their favour; 

The criticism abov-' mentioned, was to a certain extent cor- 
rect. Tlfe Simple Tales, it must be owned, contain little that 
is wonderful, and for the most part, detail only such transac- 
tions as might very naturally have occurred. If this had not 
been the case we should have said that the epithet “ simple” 
was ratlijH^ ilbapplicd* anything in the fair one’s criticism to 
the cojptrary notwithstanding. Mrs. Opie, however, is reduced 
to a dilemma between us. One thinxs that tales are nothing 
without something to confounH and astonish, another^prefers 
simplicity, and Mrs. Opie is left to cohsole herself with the old 
remark that thwe is no pleasing every bodvx 

At any rate^Mrs. Opie agrees fttith*us tnat simple tales oii^ht 
to be simple, and that it is much better to afford a correct pic- 
ture of the real nftmners of life than to fill vokirnes with ex- 
travagance and absurdity. Whentfiction is employed to repre- 
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tent humtn as it is to give»an accurate view of ch^ae^ 

ters and iOaniiferS» to tr^ce the fheans by which they have been 
form^^ and the consequences naturally resulting; from them* 
to point out the real causes by which virtue and vice are gene* 
rated^ and fostered/ and consequently to enlighten mankind 
with respect to the ’proper mode of cnerishing the one and 
avoiding the other, then a simple tale may justly be considered 
as an apt^and pleasing illustration of the soundest philosophical 
reasoning. But to construct tales of this sort requires no ordx* 
nary share of judgment, discritninatbn, and accurate knowledge 
of human nature, and therefof^e it is^ tlm so few have succeeded 
in this way. In the ules before us we meet with many things 
which serve to shew tliat Mrs. Opie does not possess the proper 
requisites to the extent that might be wished, but at the same 
time they in general furnish ample proof that she possesses them 
in a much higher degree than the ordinary writer;! of Sction. 

Without attempting to analyse the tales, we shall briefly no* 
tice a few of them, from which a tolerably correct judgment 
may be formed of the nature and tendency of the whole. The 
first is founded. on a triumph of benevolence over personal 
vanity in particular circumstances, Julia Bcresfbrd was the 
only daughter of a purse-proud merchant who had retired from 
business. She delighted it>^ts of benevolence ; though from 
the sordid disposition of her father, she had not the means of 
gratifying her inclinations in this way to their full extent, 
Beresford Was eager to have his daughter married to a young 
baronet of the neighbourhood, who had just returned from his 
travels ; and gave her twelve guineas to buy a new pelisse, that 
she might appear to advantage, Julia, on her way to effect 
her purchase, happened to observe a case of such a distressing 
nature that she gave away her twelve guineas, and was conse* 
queqtly forced to appear at an entertainment given by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman on the baronet^s accoun% in her old shabby 
pelisse. Her father was enraged, and the result, as i^ is briefly 
stated, and as it furnishes a specimen of the style and manner 
' of the tales, may be given in Mrs. Opie’s own words : 

** Julia seated herself near the entrance; the baronet placed him« 
self between the two lovely sisters ; and Beresford, in order to be 
able to vent his spleen every now and then in hit daughter's ear, 
look a chair beside her, 

** The collation had every delicacy to tempt the palate, and every 
decofdiwn to gratify the ta.«ie5 and all, except ibe pensive Julia, 
seemed to enjoy it: — when, as she was leaii\ig from the door to 
spcrfk to a lady at theP^he^d of the table, a little lio/,, about ten yean 
old„,peeped into the paMlion, as if anxiously looking for some onc- 
The ( bild wa-? so clean* and so neat in his cli'ess, that a gentle- 
man near him patted his curly head, aud asied tina what he wanted, 

• A lady.’ • 
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But t^rhdt lady ? Here isPon^^ and a pretty one too/ showing 
the lady next hkn ; ^ will not she do 

^ Oh no 1 she is not my lady/ replied the boy. 

At* this moment Julia turned roand, and the little boy, clapping 
has hands, exclaimed, ' Oh! that’s she! that’s she!* Then, running 
out, he cried, ' Mother!* mother! Father! fa ifier! here she is! we 
have found her at last!’ and before Julia, who susp6cte;d what was 
to follow, could leave her place, and. get out of the pavilion, the 
poor man and woman whom she had relieved, and their now well 
clothed happy-looking family, appeared before the door of it. 

^ What does all this mean?’ cried Mr. Hanmer. ^ Good people 
whom do you want . 

' We come, sir,* cried the man, in search of that ypiing 
lady,* pointing to Julia ; * as we could not go from the neighbour- 
hood without coming to thank and bless her; for she saved me 
from going for soldier, and my wife and children from a work- 
house, sir, and made, me and mine as comfortable as you now see 
us.* 

** * Dear father! let me pass pray do/ cried Julia, trembling with 
•motion, and oppressed with ingenuous modesty. 

* Stay where you are, girl,* cried Beresford in a voice between 
laughing and crying. • 

^ Well, but h(fw came you hither ?’ cried Mr. Hanmer, who 
began to think this wa» a premeditated scheme of Julia s to show off 
before the company. 

€€ * 8ir*-^shall I tell the who1e,Rtory V asked the man. 

^ No, no, pray go away/ cried Julia, * and J’ll oome and speak 
to you.* * 

‘ By no means,* cried the baronet eagerly : — ^ the story, the 
story, if you please.* 

The man then began, and related Julia’s meeting him and his 
family, her ha\ing relieved thega> and then running away to avoid 
their thanks, and to prevent her being followed, as it seemed, and 
being known. — ^That, resolved not to rest till they had learnt the 
name of their benefactress, they had described her person and » her 
dress : ‘ but, bless your honour,* interrupted the w^omaii, ' when we 
said what ^le had done for us, we bad not to ask any more, for 
every one said it could be nobody but Miss Julia Beresfqrd !* 

** Here Julia Iiui her face on her father’s shoulder, and the com- 
pany said not a word. The young ladies appeared conscience-struck; 
for it seemed that none in the neighbourhood (and they were of it) 
could do a ^ind action but mias Julia Beiesibrd. 

‘ Well, my good man, go on/ cried Beresford gently. 

^ Well, sir; yesterday 1 heard that if I went to live at a market- 
town four miles off, i could get more work to do than 1 have in my 
own village, and employ for my little boy joo ; so we resolved to go 
and try our luck there ; but we could not be easy to go away, with- 
out coming to tba*nk and bless that ^od youn^lady; so, hearing at 
her house that she was come hither, wc made bold to follow h»r ; 
your servants told us wdiere to find her: — ah! bless her !— thanks 
to her, 1 can afford to hire a cart for my poor sick wife and family 1* 
' Ah! miss, miss,* cried the little boy, pulling Julia by the arm, 

Vql. II. M 
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* only tbrnk^ we shall ride in a cart,«^ wUb a tall horsey and brSther 
and I have got new shoes — only Ihok!* 

l3ut miss was crying, and did not like to look : however. She 
made an edbrt, and looked op, but was forced to turn away her 
head again, overset by a ' God bless you !’ heartily pronounced by 
the poor woman, and echoed by the man. * 

^ This is quite a scene, I protest,* cried miss Tracey. 

' But one in which we should all have been proud to have been 
actors, I trust,* answered the baronet. ‘ What say you, gentlemen 
and ladies ?’ continued be, coming forward : * though we cannot 
equal miss Beresford's kindness, slndb she sought out poverty, and it 
comes to us, what say you ? shall we make a purse for these good 
people, that they may not think there is only one kind being in the 
neighbourhood ?* 

‘ Agreed!’ cried every onej and, as sir Frederic held the hat, 
the subscription from the ladies was a liberal one ; but Mr. Beres* 
ford gave gvineas : then Mr. Hanmer desired the overjoyed 
family to go to bis house to get some refreshment, and the company 
reseated themselves. 

But Mr. Beresford having quitted his seat> in order to wipe his 
eyes unseen at the door, the baronet had taken the vacant place by 
Julia. • 

^ Now, ladies and gentjeirfen,* cried Beresford, blowing his 
nose, ^ you shall see a new sight, — a parent asking pardon of his 
child. Julia, my dear, 1 knpw I behaved very ill 5 — I know I was 
very cross to yow, — very savage j— I know I was.— Y ou are a good 
girl,— and always .were, and ever will be the pride of my life ; — 
so let’s kiss^ and be friends;* — and Julia, throwing herself into her 
father’s arms, declared she should now be herself again ! 

* What! more scenes!* cried Mr, Hanmer. * What, are you 
sentimental too, Beresford ? — Who should have thought it !* 

* Why, I’ll tell a story now,* replied he : — ' That girl vexed 
and mortihed me confoundedly,— that she did. — I wished her to be 
smart, to do honour to you and your daughter to-day j — ^so I sent 
bet twelve guineas to buy a very handsome velvet pelisse, which she 
took a fancy to, but which I thought too dear.— But instead of that, 
— here she comes in this old fright, and a fine dou'dy figure she 
looks : — and when 1 reproached her, she said she had given the mo- 
ney away j and so I suppose it was that very money which she gave 
to these poor people — Heh! was it not so, Julia ?’ 

' It was,’ replied Julia ; ' and I dared not then be so extrava- 
gant as to get the pelisse too.* 

' So, Hanmer,* continued Beresford, ' you may sneer at me for 
being acntimt^ntnl, if you please ; but 1 am now prouder oV my girl 
in her shabby cloak here, thancif she were dressed out in silks and 
satins,’ , 

so yoti ought to be,* cried sir Frederic. ' And miss 
Beresford has conv&rted ^his irarnient,* lifting up* the end of the pe* 
Iwse, * into a robe of honour so saying, he gallantly pressed it 
to his lips. ^ Come, I will give you a toast,’ continued he : — ^ Here 
is the health of the woman who was capable &f sacrificing the grati- 
fication of her personal vanity to the claims of benevolence 1 * 
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** ’Tlie ladies put up their preUj lips, but 'drank the toast, and 
Beresford went to the door to wipe his eyes again j whilejulia 
could not help owning to herself, that if she had bad her moments, 
of mortihcation, they were richly paid. 

The collation was n9w resumed, and Julia partook <ff it with 
^ pleasure her heart was at ease, her cheek Vecovered its bloom, 
and her eyes’ their lustre. ' Again the miss Traceys sung, and with 
increased brilliaucy of execution. — 'It was wonderful! they sung 
like professors,* every one said ; and then again was Julia requested 
to sing. , 

'* ' I can sing now, replied she 3 ' and I never refuse when I can 
do so. Now I have found rtiy father's favour, 1 shall find niy voice 
too i* and then, without any more preamble, she sung a plaiqtive 
and simple ballad, in a manner the most touching and unadorned. 

"No one applauded while she snng, for all seemed afraid to lose 
any particle of tones so sweet and so pathetic 5 but when she had 
ended, every one, except sir Frederic, loudly commended her, and 
be was silent 3 but Julia saw that his eyes glistened, and she beard 
him sigh, and she was very glad that he had said nothing. 

" Again the sisters sung, and Julia too, and then the party broke 
up 3 but Mrs. Tracey invited the same party to meet at her bouse in 
the evening, to a hall and supper, |nd they all agreefl to wait on her. 

" As they returned to the house, sir Frederic gave his arm to 
Julia, and miss Tracey walked before them. 

" ' That is a very fine, showy, elegant girl,* observed sir Frederic. 

" ' She is indeed, and very handsome,* replied Julia 3 ' and her 
singing is really wonderful.* * * 

'Just so,’ replied sir Frederic; — ' it is wonderful, but not < 
pleasing. Her singing is like herself, — she is a bravura song,— 
showy and brilliant, but not touching — not interesting.’ — ^Julia 
smiled at the illustration ; and the baronet continued ‘ Will you 
be angry at my presumption, miss Beresford, if I venture to add 
that you too resemble your singing? If miss Tracey be a bravura 
song, you are a ballad, — not showy, not brilliant, but touching, in- 
teresting, and — * • 

' O ! pray say no more/ cried Julia, blushing, and hastening to 
join the company, — but it was a blush of pleasure : and as she rode 
home she amused herself w'ith analysing all the properties of the 
ballady and she was very wtU contented with the analysis. 

“ That evening Julia, all herself again, and dressed v.'iih exquisite 
and becoming taste, danced, smiled, talked, and w'as universally ad- 
mired. But w'iis she parth’ohHv so ? Did the man of her heart fol- 
low her^^wiih delighted attention ? 

" ‘ Julia/ said her happy father, as they went home at night, 

' you will have the vdvet pelisse aifd sir Frederic too, 1 expect.’ 

Nor was he mistaken. The pelisse was hers the next ddjr, and 
the baronet some, months after. But Julia tq> this hour preserves 
with the utmostxrare the faded pelisse, which sir Frederic had pro- 
nounced to be ' a robe of honour.’ *’ . 

The second tale, •called “ ’fhe Death Bed,” paints the con- 
sequences .attending tlie frailty ol: a^wife and a mother, in deep 
but true colouis. It contains the following reflection, whicb 
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is just and well expressed. ** Wlfat a slave of criminal selfisB- 
ness Jndee4 must that mother be, who, for a lover,, can for- 
sake her offspring! Let not such a woman presume, in the 
pride of her heart, to look down with aversion on thfe de^spe- 
rate female who robs of existence tl^e secret pledge of her 
frailty j— niirrderess though she be, she is not more unnatural 
than the cold-hearted egotist who can forsake her children for 
the arms of a seducer, and consent to brand her guiltless cbiM 
with the dangerous distinction of being the daughter of an 
adulteress.” ‘ . . 

The next tale called “ The Fashionable Wife and Unfashion- 
. able^ Husharid,” is an excellent one, and forms a clear and 
just illustration of the influence of bad habits, the difficulty of 
eradicating them, and the mischievous consequences with 
which they are attended. The story turns upon the untlunk- 
ing extravagance and idinhling disposition of a wife, who, 
though herself a woman ol strong understanding, and married 
to a roan pariiciilariy eminent for his virtues and talents whom 
she adored, yet rendertd her own and her husband’s life mise- 
rable by these < perniciom habits, v/hich she had contracted in 
her early years owing to the foudish indulgence of her parents. 
The bad effects of such injudicious indulgence are still more 
strongly displayed in tha^j|.alc called “Murder will Out.” 
“The Soldier’s Return,” eis a good illustration of the mis- 
chievous tendenoy of female vanity in low life, and “ The 
Brother and Sister” displays m vivid colours the progress and 
consequences of seduction. But ihe most important and in- 
teresting of the whole is the talc entitled “ Love and Duty.** 
It is founded on a celebrated trial which took place in France, 
or rather is, with some additions and alterations in lire mode 
df description, an account of the trial itself. The Count de 
Montgomery and Monsieur D’Angladc occupied different 
apartments in the same house at Paris, with their families. 
The Count being about to visit one of his coLiiitry scats, in- 
vited D’Angiade and bis family to his residence, but the invi- 
tation was refused. When the Count returned to town he 
found that his house had been robbed of money and jewels. 
The apartments of the D’Anglades were searched, and things 
found of a similar description with those that had been lost. 
They were therefore taken up on suspicion, and D’^ngladc 
was several times put to the torture to force him to confess but 
withowt effect. The circumst*antial evidence was liowever so 
strong, that he was condemned to the galleys, but Jie had suf- 
fered so severely by the irack that he died before he reached 
them. Madame D'Anglade* died in prison after her misfor- 
tunes had caused her to miscarry, and one daughter was alone 
left of the family of the unfortunate D’Anglades. In some 
years after, the real robber®, .who w'erc servants of the Count 
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Montgomery Were discov*ercd, and confessed the crime jtt 
the place of execution, and the innocence of the D’Angladea 
was fully established beyond the possibility of ^ doubt. The 
daughter was afterwards married to a counsellor of parliament ; 
but what most forcibly strikes m on the pejusal of this remark- 
able story is the danger of depending entirely on circumstantial 
evidence in the trial of an accused person. On this account 
it is of the greatest importance, and cannot be too much 
known or too highly valued. 

From the above sketch of the nature of these tales, it will 
be readily seen that they contain a fund of moral instruction; 
and thia conveyed in that easy, simple style which mu^ be 
pleasing to almost every one, and cannot disgust even the most 
fastidious, Mrs, Opie's works are iudeed of that unexcep- 
tionable nature in point of morality, that they may be with 
perfect safety put into the hands of persons of any age or sex*. 
They cannot do harm, and it is not Mrs, Opie’s fault if they 
are not attended with benefit to those who peruse them. This 
indeed is praise of the highest kind, but it is one so seldom 
deserved that we ought to be eager to bestow it where it is 
due. ♦ • 

But there are points in which some of the tales are very 
reptionable. That called “ Mur(kir*will Out,** wc must con- 
fess appeared to us not to correspond well with the epithet 

simple ’* Wo are avvaie how much we difTei'from the fair 
critic before- mentioned, hut etiquette must here yield to truth. 
Some idea may be formed of the story fnim a statement of the 
principal circumstances. Two Britons while in prison at 
Rouen were in the habit of gazing from the window of their 
ceil at the nuns and boarders who walked in the gardens of a 
neighbouring convent. One of the prisoners, a Scotchman, 
named Dunbar, particularly struck with the beauty of one 
of tlic boarders and became desperately in love. His com- 
panion, A^^rcece, a Welshman, also took notice of her. 
Both of them happening one day to look from the window 
earlier than usual, saw the fair incognita standing beside the 
dead body of a man. She stooped down and drew a dagger 
from his breast, and having filled the pockets with stones, 
she rolled the body into a pond which stood close by, and 
watched it till it completely sunk. This spectacle excited a 
considerable degree .of horror i^ the minds of the gentlemen, 
who oonjectured that the. lady bad in, a jealous fit miwlered 
her lover, Dunbar, however, eager to preserve her, thought 
of persuading Aipreece that he l^d been ^Irearaing and was 
mad, and chat therefore he ought to say nothing about the af. 
fair. Aprcece, eni^ged at the imputation, became almost mad 
in reality, so that when the keeper appeared^ his companion 
had no difficulty in convincing hitn of the alledged insanity. 

5 
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Thus the matter ended for that time. The prisoners weic soon 
after liberated and came to Great Britain. Dunbar, however, 
having settled his aflairs, resolved to return to Rouen, with a 
view to learn something of his incognita. She, in the mean 
time, hufl arrived ‘at Bright hcimstone' with her mother,^ and 
there D*iU)bar became acquainted with them. Unfortunately 
he met i'^pieecc in his walks, and was obliged to have recourse 
to new ^na agems to prevent his seeing the lady, against whom 
he was the more enraged on account of the charge of madness, 
which he had not forgotten. Dunbar accompanied the lady 
and her mother to Rouen, where he staid sometime; when* 
as lit was oitc day walking out with them, who should again 
appear but the tmlucky Apreece. He knew the lady immedi- 
ately, and without ceremony accused her of murder. She 
was taken up, tried, and condemned to be executed. Sh^ 
was accordingly carried to the scaffold, but as she was bending 
her neck to ilie cxeciuioncr, a man rushed through the crowd 
and stopped the execution by declaring that he himself was the 
murderer. T his was the lady’s brother, who in fact had been 
the murderer. ‘His sister had ^corne to the spot just as he had 
committed it and prevailed on him to make his escape, and 
afterwards took the whole on herself and was resolved to die 
for him. The brother had ‘been early initiated into vice owdng 
to the induigepcc of a foolfsh mother. He was assassinated in 
his prison, and the sister was married to Dunbar. 

Now instead of simple/* we think this story in the highest 
degree romantic and extravagant. Unless the reader shouhl be 
convinced of this by the bare statement, it would he in vain 
to reason with him. The notion seems to l\ave been borrowed 
from the story of Damon and Pythias, and the scene at the 
scaffold is a close imitation. There is a bare pf>ssil)ility that 
sucR things might be, but bare possibilities are not the proper 
materials for a “ simple tale.” 

Some of the tales arc objectionable in another poii.t of view. 
The practice of killing people in an abrupt way, for the oh- 
vious purpose of getting rid of a difficulty, is a common re- 
source with the ordinary novel-writing herd, but is very un- 
w’orthy of Mrs. Opie. Vet to this practice she lias had re- 
course, and it detracts considerably from the natural and un- 
affected manner which is generally found to prevail in these 
tales. In the above tale oi “Murde r wilROut,” for instance, 
Mrs. Opie contrives, a way which is not very probable, to 
have the murderer fi;>a3.sinated in prison, glaringly for the pui- 
pose of preventintj the disgrace of a public e.xt;cution, which 
mrglu be disagr^’eable to the feelings of his relatives. His 
death too vronlJ have been a sad mortification to his family, 
had they not been before hajid all swept away by a convenient 
fever. In “ The Robber” too it was rather hard to make Mr*?. 
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Sedjey die of vexation, merely becan,RC Theodore. might have 
found it inconvenient to live in the same house with he?, and 
to marry her husband’s daughter by a former wife* Yet Mrs. 
Opie has killed the poor woman with all the nonchalance of a 
common novel-sciibbfer, whose only objact is to get on with, 
out considering whether what he writes be sense or nonsense. 

The tales, however, are upon the whole, like Julia Bercs- 
ford’s ballad mentioned in the first story, neither showy nor 
brilliant, but natural, simple and interesting. They contain 
a grea£ deal of moral instruction, and in general are worthy of 
the reputation which Mrs. Opie has already deservedly ac- 
quired. « 

^ - — 

Art. VI. The Belgian Traveller; or, a Tour through Holland, 

France, and Switzerland, during the Years 1804 and 180,5, in 

A Series of Letters from a Nobleman to a Minister of State. 

Edited by the Author of the Revolutionary Plutarch, &c. 

envois. i2mo. tLos.od. Egerton. 1806. 

THE Editor of this work informs us, in his Introduction, 
that the many contradictory reports circulated • by Bonaparte’s 
-emissaries, or dis^minated by ignorant and malignant travellers, 
concerning the present situation, and the public spirit of the 
people of Holland, France, and SKvUzerland, induced a Conti* 
nental Sovereignio otiitT ona of his Ministers of State, in the 
latter part of 1803, to engage somt judicioi/s anU well informed 
person to undertake a journey into these countries ; — that the 
Minister with the approbation of his Prince, fixed upon a 
Brabant Nobleman, as eminent for his talents as for his birth, 
who had more than once formerly travelled over the same 
ground ; whose relatives possessed rank and wealth ; and whose 
friends were powerful; who was well recommended from 
abroad; and who had protectors at home, to support him in 
case of any unforeseen occurrences, resulting from the active 
and oppreisive suspicion of the French government — and lastly, 
that the Editor has been honoured with a communication of the 
correspondence of this nobleman with the Minister of State. 
Our readers, who mu.sti)e pretty well acquainted with the ma- 
nufacturer of the Male and Female Revolutionary Plutarch, 
may believe as much of this story as they can, after weighing 
the prt>babilities of an anonymous sovereign desiring an ano- 
nymous minister of state to find out an anonymous traveller, 
whoite dispatches are communicated by the anonymous irtinister 
to the anonymojus editor. Vl^e shall only add, for their farther 
information, that the editor decl|res bis object in this publicai. 
tion to be the same as in his former works; namely, to “ con- 
firm the loyal in his duty, the religious in his faith, and if pos- 
sible to reclaim the seditious, the factious, and the infidel, by 
exposing the horrors and misery 'of rebellion and atheism in 
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France,** How fortunate was ij; for our editor^ while meditating 
such^chemed, to meet with a traveller so like hiinself,fand a*cor- 
respondence so closely resembling in its matter the contents of 
his Revolutionary Plutarch, that a simple reader, or more simple 
reviewer* might sup^iose they were actually written by one and 
the same person, and for one and the same purpose, so admi- 
rably does the Traveller support the Biographer! 

From this introduction our reader may suppose, and very 
justly, that we have in these letters an exaggerated account of 
every act of oppression committed^'by or imputed to thePrench 
in Holland, France, and Switzerland, and especially a profusion 
ot those acts of lust and cruelty with which the public has 
already been satiated in the Revolutionary Plutarch. Rapes, 
adultery, murder and suicide are as much iUe/ortc of the Tra- 
veller as of the Biographer, and, to borrow a phrase from the 
green-room, they are never so much at home** as when de- 
scribingthese atrocities with every circumstance that is monstrous, 
disgusting, and incredible. The traveller’s object, for wc must 
coniine ourselves to him, is to prove, that all the enormities 
recorded here, are the natural fruit and effects of what he calls 
a revolutionary government. •He does nos seem to think it 
possible that the soldiers of a regular government, flushed with 
victory, could ever take H*into their heads to make free with 
the persons or property of vanquished. He appears not to 
suspect that there is one instance of the kind in history ; or that 
ever such an abuse of power was heaid of before the year 
J792-3. The oppression, too, of spies and police officers, he 
considers as equally new in the history of the Continent; he 
never heard of spies in France, alguazils in Spain, nr assassins 
in Italy. Even acts of sv/indling arc here traced to tlic revolu- 
tionary government, although every Bow-strect officer might 
hav^ furnished him with a much higher origin. 

With regard to the state of opinions among the people of 
Holland, France, and Switzerland, of which our ti'cvcller was 
instructed to bring back a faithful account, he has, like other 
travellers, been eminently successful in finding precisely wliat 
he went to seek, namely, that the people every where execrate 
the revolution, and the present government of France, and are 
of opinion, with the sagacious traveller, that no good will be 
done until the throne of France is filled by a Bourboif. AH 
this he learned in every step oi^ his journey^ and from all ranks 
and degrees of men, from statesmen, politicians, officers of the 
army, coffee-house loungers, and private citizens. But, the 
reader may say, wtis th^re ijo danger in acquiring such infor- 
mation, or was it conveyed in whispers or by cypher? This is 
a question which has occurrell to ourselves, ^without the power 
of answering it. It is, indeed, among the most marvellous ad- 
ventures that ever beiel a fnaryellous traveller, that he should 
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every where, and in all places, public and private, find people 
vociferous in thoir contempt of government, and of Borwparte* 
at the same time that this suspicious sovereign, we are told, 

, keeps about a million of spies in full employment. And what 
renders the escape of our I’ravellcr and hi# informants the more 
wonderful, is, that this million of spies is divided into twelve 
different classes, viz. i. Court spies; 2. Military spies; 3. Du 
plomaric spies; 4. Official spies; Financial spies; 6. Com- 
mercial spies; 7. Fashionable spies; 8. Theatrical spies; 9, 
Gambling-house spies; 10. Coffee-house spies; 11. Street 
spies; and lastly, 12. Travelling spies. Now that a political 
inquirer who pursued the purposes of his mission by convyrsing 
witii courtiers, soldiers, ambassadors, men in office, bankers, 
men of fashion, &c. &c. should escape the espionage which 
watches those classes is the most wonderful — no — no not the 
most wonderful of all. We have something that approaches yet 
nearer to a miracle. Our tiaveller watched; he de- 
tected, and by whom? By no less a personage than Talleyrand. 
And what did he do? send our traveller to the Temple? No ; 
he entered into a friendly chat with him on the business of his 
journey, arid tailed as freely eff Bonaparte and his government, 
as a cleik in a public office would talk to a stationer about dim 
ink and bad pens. What a foobnlust this mighty emperor be, 
with his million of spies ! • 

But it is time we submit to our readers 'a ftV specimens of 
the information picked up by a traveller so successful in his 
inquiries and so invulnerable in liis person. This information 
may be divided into two kinds — political statements or discus, 
sions; and horrible narratives. 

01 political information, the following is one of the most 
decent specimens, giving an account of the Army oj England at 
Boulogne : • 

My first excursions with my friends were to visit the different, 
encampments now forming, as it were, an extensive chain of new 
villages, at least at a first appearance. Here are still jess tents used 
than at St. Omer, or near Dunkirk, but regular rows of huts have 
been constructed by the industry and ingenuiry of the men ot each 
division. They are divided and crossed by spacious streets and 
square.^, large enough for mustering or reviewing each corps. Every 
street <has its name, and every hut its number. Letters arc therefore 
addressed to the officers and men^ in the same manner as if they re- 
sided t * to General such a one, London or Paries-street, 

such a number ;* or * to Captain such a bne. the Marengo or Cairo- 
street, such a number, &c.* Restaurateurs, b^liard tables, cotfeeand 
gambling houses are established in most* streets, and have their usual 
signs. Three temporary theatres have been built, and are open 
every night. The^camp has also its Tivoli, its Frescati, its Pavilion 
d’Hanover, its Vauxhall, its Coblentz, its Elysian Fields, and its 
Boulevards. That nothing may beVauting of Parisian fashionable 
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resorts, an abbess from that capital fiat arrived with four dozen of 
liun**, ^nd made two esiablidiments, distinguished by her with the 
appellation of her French and English convent. Several Parisian 
sniUinerg and mantua* makers, perfumers aijd coeffeurs, have migrated 
bliher with^their shopi^ and Parisian dancing masters give lessons to 
aunatf^rs in hats whicn they style their saloons. 

** Joining each hut is a small kitclien and flower garden, which 
increase the romantic view of the encampments. When the divi- 
sions are nulered to alter or change their positions, the officers and 
soldiers d .^pose of their huts and gardens to their successors^.either 
for some exrliange, or for some pecuniary considerations, exactly as 
if they were thi ir private property. 

** Thougli all the troops encamped on the coast belong but to one 
and the same a^mv of England, of which Bonaparte is considered as 
commander in chief, they may in fact be said to form seven different 
armies, under the .separate command of a different general. All the* 
troops assembled from Montreuil to Antwerp, including those at St. 
Omer, form together, I am assured from good authority, one hun- 
dred and fifty five thousand men. They are divided into seven ge- 
neral divisions, in their turn divided into divisions of cavalry, light 
horse, grena.liers,^fasileers, light infantry, riflemen/ and artillery. 
Each general division contains frorp twenty to twenty-five thousand 
men, and is headed by ontj of Buoiiap.lrte*s confidential generals. 1 
heard from military men, that as the ioui ensemble was directed by 
one chief, these dii isions or different armies, instead of creating con- 
fusion, augmented the rapidily'of movements. It was more easy for 
a commander lo^'act ^]uickly and ordeily with twenty than with fifty 
Ihousand men, and more easy for Bonaparte to dictate his orders, 
and to have them comprehended and executed by seven generals 
than bv seventy. These seven commanders were besides responsible 
to him both for themselves, and for the punctuality of those ge- 
nerals commanding under them. By these general divisions some 
officers also supposed that Buonaparte intended to attempt his in- 
vasion of England in several points at the same time, and that by 
8ucb*a separation, if one division suffer from the wind, or be re- 
pulsed by the enemy, such an occurrence would be little felt by the 
8ucces.^ful divisions, having all full organizations of dislifiCt ajtnies,^ 
and depending entirely upon their own peculiar resources and 
strength. 

If 1 am not greatly mistaken, Buonaparte has by such divisions 
of his grand army political speculation^ and calculations, as well as 
military movements, in object and consideration. Notwithstanding 
the seuatus vonsullu'n and oaths of allegiance and adherence, the 
succession of the throne of France is fiir from being secure and seN 
tied in the Buonaparte family afteV Napoleon's' death- He is well 
acquainfed with the history of the succession of other military 
chieftains and sovereig^ns, and he knows also too well the fickle cha- 
racter of the soldiers he rules, \o trust to their professions, sufhcti 
alluted by hopes of advancement and pillage. He cannot be igno<» 
rant of the secret measures already indirectly adopted even by ,, 
generals whonj he trusts the most, as a Murat, a Issues, an Auge* 
teau, a Brune, and others. K is trae, that they pretend at the 
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came time to the most inviolabiei attachment to the Buonaparte dy* 
nasty 5 but should* at the death of Napoleon, any of the^ generate 
find himself at the head of an army of one or two hundred thou- 
sand men, is it improbable that he would apply to soldiers for that 
rank and supremacy for, himself, which they^ alone conferred on the 
present Ern^ror ? Is it Improbable that his soldiers would prefer 
an emperor of their own making, and who had been their comman- 
der already, to an individual, as a Joseph or Louis* Buonaparte, who 
have no merit, no claims in themselves, but shine only from the 
borrowed colours of a fortunate brother ? In France at present an 
army of twenty-five thousand men, though it might salute a new 
emperor, would ' not be able to sustain him long if not joined by 
more troops ; but the jealousy and pretensions of all Buonaparte's 
generals arc equally great and prevalent. All would wish, if possi- 
ble, for an imperial throne $ but none would, support the elevation 
of a comrade, if bis support was required. He would bow to him 
as his sovereign, if heading some hundred thousand men, but be 
would resist if he had for followers only a handful of men. If 
another Buonaparte should reign in France, it will therefore be 
owing entirely to Napoleon's combined political and military ar- 
rangement, and to the reciprocal envy, jealousy, and ambition of 
the principal French generals." ^ * 

What degree of credit is due to the following, our readers 
may determine : 

** MY LORI), 

The English artificers here, whether, as report says, dismissed 
from their own country, during the last peace, or as having deserted 
over here, after being deluded by Buonaparte’s emissaries, deserve 
great pity. They are worse treated than our galley slaves, work 
harder, and obtain only a third of the usual pay, the other two 
thirds xvUl be paid at a peace with England, This scanty allowance ia 
not sufficient to support, without charitable donations of the com- 
passionate, even their own existence, much less to provide for the 
wants of wives and children. The latter now crowd, in rag^ the 
streets, and augment the great number of beggars here ; lament 
their folly of having quitted their country, and accuse our govern- 
ment both^of perfidy and cruelty. 

As several of these artificers have contrived means, notwith- 
standing the vigilance of Buonaparte's prefect of the marine, and of 
his subalterns, to escape to Holland, Germany, and England, they 
are now , all shut up every night, as the galley slaves, in the dun- 
geons of the citadel. A printed ordinance, in the French and 
Englisti languages, posted up at the gates of this city, informs 
them, that an attempt to desert from our naval arsenals and dock- 
yard^, is, in time of war, a capital crime, and will be pupjshed as 
such ; but though five of them had already been executed in conse- 
quence, another* retaken last night was shot <his morning, and the 
person in whose house he was ftiuid* concealed, has been fijjied 
twelve hundred livres, and is to stand in the pillory for four hours. 
I saw him march tb death with a great deal of courage, by turns 
singing God save the King! Rule Britannia! and cursing Buona- 
parte's tyranny. He was under forty years of age; his name was 
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Hughes, and he has left a widows and four children to mourn hi* 
untimely qpd. I have however, been fortunate enough to persuade 
Herboiivtlie and Malouet, to permit them to return to, tbeir.own 
country in an American ship, where I have paid for their passage. ' 

“ Buonap;irte*s inveteracy against the Hritjah nation is inexplica* 
We to me# It displays itself on every occasion. I was told, by an 
authority I cannot donbt, that upon a written representation to him, 
of the necessity of - sending back to Great Britain the families of 
English mechanics and artificers, to prevent them perishing by 
want, he wrote with his own hand,— No! lei them remain 
AND STARVE, ( Nktn / qii cUcH restent et 7n€urevt*) 

** How ungenerous, how unfeeling, and how barbarous, to 
avenge himself upon innocent and helpless women and children, for 
the real or imaginary wrongs of the government of their country, 
or because they are natives of a state, that alone prevents the exe- 
cution of the favourite plan of hii» outrageous ambition, to sway 
and oppress the main, as he already does the Continent. Had he 
been born to inherit a throne, all those unbecoming, illiberal, and 
degrading passions would never bave been fostered in his bosom, or 
dishonoured a royal or imperial diadem. 

I have heard a french general declare, that Buonaparte hates 
almost as mudfl the citizens of America, as the subjects of Great 
Britain, only because they are descendants of Btitons, and speak 
the English language. This is indeed to carry prejudice and hatred 
too far. 

The garrison here is not numerous, but merely sufficient to do 
duty in the citadel, on the harbour and at the gates. But troops 
are continually passing and repassing ; and four leagues from hence 
preparations are made to encamp ten thousand men. The officers 
tind men conduct themselves here with more propriety, or rather 
with less licentiousness, than in Holland and lianover. The in- 
habitants feel, however, daily, from many petty acts of oppression 
and violence, that they are ruled by a military despotism, and that 
almost every bayonet in the hand of a rutfian, is with impunity 
transformed into a sceptre.*' 

As to our author’s horrible narratives, they so closely re. 
semble what are given in his former publications, thai we shall 
be brief in exemplifying them# He has, however, a knack at 
calculation which is not a little curious. On one occasion he 
had been at a fete in Paris, the materials of which arc thus 
classified : 

A friend of mine, who knew most of the great and low 
personages figuring at this fete,* assured me that I was fn the 
company of nine regicides, fifteen known* murderers when 
membefs of revolutionary^tribunals and comniirtees, and thirty^ 
two notorious robbtjrs of the property of th<: nobility and 
clergy.’" How lucky that this friend happened to count the 
company just in the nick of time ! but ouv^ traveller was gene- 
rally fortunate in calculations# On another occasion a respect- 
able citizen of Lyons assured him, that “ Carra’s exhortations, 
in his pamphlets and newspapers, which were distributed gratis 
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by the Jacobins of this department, have occasioned sixteen 
chateaux to be hyxxMA^ four ^hundred and six cxiiztm of both 
sexes to be murdered, Un thousand persons to emigrate, and 
the riiin o\ fve hundred families.*' — Again, “ Jourdan and hi« 
banditti (at Avignon) ^knocked out the Wins of sixty-one indi- 
viduals, of whom thirteen were women f after tea/ing oflF the 
breasts of these, and cutting out the^w^r of his male victims, 
they roasted them, and eat them together, at a fraternal ban- 
quet ; during this cannibal feast Ca Ira was performed by the 
musicians of Jourdan's baad.” 

At Sens, Fouche, who was then omhis way to Lyons, found 
in the cathedral the hearts of the dauphin and dauphiness, the 
parents of Louis XVI. ** He ordered them to be roasttti, cut 
in morsels, and distributed in bis presence, at a feast given hiin 
by the Jacobins of the town. In swallowing his part, he ex- 
claimed, ^ Oh! could I but at the same time devour all the 
emperors, kings, and princes in the universe, I should make 
a repast to be envied even by the Gods.’ This fraternal ban- 
quet finished with the murder of twelve prisoners, of whom 
five were ladies, detained, as suspected, in a hew^ of arrest.** 

We could add to these, sonje choice iiarraliTO of rapes and 
suicide, but for them we beg leave to refer to the work. It 
may, for aught we know, derive so,me popularity from circum- 
stances so abhorrent to humamly; to certain readers such 
stories, whether true or false, are equally acceptable. 

But as all these atrocities are imputed to a revolutionary 
government, and by consequence to Bonaparte who endeavours 
to perpetuate such a government, we must do our Traveller the 
justice to say, that he has suggested a way in which ail may 
yet be forgot, and Bonaparte who “ drowned his wounded 
men in Italy, poisoned them in Syria, sold A'ustrian prisoners 
on the other side of the Alps, and massacred disarmed Turkish 
prisoners, on this side of Jaffa,’* may yet be pardoned; this is 
by sending for a Bourbon, (Louis XVIII. of course,) placing 
him on thb throne; an<l addressing him in these words: “I 
found the inheritance of your ancestors tormented by anarchy 
and devoured by facEious ; I have banished the one and dis- 
solved the others : I might have reigned as a sovereign, I am 
contented to be the first of subjects.” — “ If such,** says our 
very qonsisrent aiuhoi, had been Bonaparte’s conduct, his 
origin, his atrocities, his drowning in Italy, shooting at Tou- 
lon, &c. &c. thoifgh they ne\^r would have been forgiven, 
migfit have been palliated, it might then have been said,* that he 
became criminal only to preserve his contemporaries from still 
greater crimes* &c. Pity, or ev«n admiration, would then have 
extenuated his abominations, because future generations would 
have seen in the p^rrpetrator only the misled restorer of his legi- 
timate sovereign!” — After this |pecirnen of pur Traveller’s 
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placable and pliable conscience, ani the happy knack he has of 
gtving«a kindly turn to the atrocities with which he has stuffed 
these volumes, we leave him to the admiration of those readers 
whose feelings and credulity have not been disturbed or alarmed 
by the editors of Re;»^oIutionary Plutarcbs. Whether the tra- 
velier and the editor are alter or idem is a matter of very little 
consequence. 


Art. yil. Poetical Amusement onjthe Jfoumey qf Ljfe : con^ 
sisiing of Various Pieces in Vtrse^ Serious, Tkeutnc, Epigram- 
matic and Miscellaneous . ' By xMeyler. sou 

6 s, Meyler, G. Robinson, London, 1806. 

THE author of the present volume, Mr. William Meyler, 
of Bath, is himself the printer and publisher .of his own 
poems. He informs us in his preface, that many of them 
were wiiuen at a very early period of life, and so on progres- 
iively to the time oi publication. Having had the good for- 
tune to obtain the myrtle wreath, as the reward of some of his 
eailicr poetica^j^orts, which were honoured by the approba- 
tion of the el^^t society instij^itcd by Lady Miller at Bath- 
Easton Villa, his juvenile muse was •encouraged to attempt 
loftier and rnore frequent flijjhts. But as he was engaged in 
many avocations domestic .and official, more important than 
that of writingv verges, he was obliged to curb and restrain his 
struggling muse ; so that her flights are but short. We aie 
happy, however, to have it in our power 10 say that many of 
them are sweet ; and we think they must appear so to every 
reader of taste and discernment. 

The poems are comprehended under four distinct Iieads, the 
Serious, the Theatric, the Epigrammatic, ihc Misceikiruous. 

T/^e Serious, — la this walk of poetry we do not think tlint 
Mr. ^leyJcr is so successful as in some of the oiheis ; not that 
the poems of wdiich the division consists arc by any means 
without merit;, but that they are less intcrcsti'nj^ and \q?a 
finished both in point of sentiment and cxpicssion than m.iny 
of those that follow. Perhaps they were the first ciToi-is of his 
juvenile muse. Perhaps it w’as a walk not fitted to her pow’crs. 
The introductory poem is a paraphrase on the 13th chapter of 
St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, on Charity., This 
paraphrase displays a considerable degree of poetic talent, but 
the stile and versification arc itot adequate* to its other merits. 
Tlie Sorrows of a hav^flirire Spaniel shimld ha\"C been\sup- 
pressed. As a spcchncn of Mr. Mcyler's powders in the serious 
deg.artmcnf, we select the iollftwing : 

ElMTAPIl oy A yOCTII.j 

** Farewell, dear hoy — whose early promise gave 
Hopes, which alas : lie buried in the giave ^ 
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. Meyler^s Poetical Amusements^ 

Dear boy, farewel— wlicJke mild engaging mien 
' Cheer’d every heart, and brighten’d every scene j 
Dear boy, fare wel—' till thou tliat period hail 
When spotless Virtue shall o’er Death prevail, 

When, taking from bursting grave tb3r flight, 

Angels conduct thee w the realms of li^it." 

77ie Theatric * — If Mr.lMeylcr has not quite come up to our 
wishes in the former department, he has surpassed our expecta- 
tions in the present. It is in his theatric attempts that his. 
poetical excellence consists. They are chiefly in the way of 
prologue, epilogue, or occasional address, and in this line we 
know of nobody who has written so much since the days of 
Dryden. In these short addresses the reader will meet 'ftrith a 
correctness of thought, an aptness of similitude, and a felicity 
of expression, indicating the most jiust conception of what 
was becoming on the part of the addresser, as well as due to 
the addressed, together with a degree of case in Writing, which, 
if the action of the speaker was but suited to the utterance, and 
the utterance to the thought, must have produced a very 
powerful effect upon the feelings of the audipjy^e. Of these 
theatric pieces tlje Apologetic* Address to the town, spoken at 
the Theatre-Royal, Bristol, by Mrs. Didier, and the address 
entitled Old Crop, together witji^an epilogue spoken by Mr. 
Brunton, and another by Mr. Bli^set, are among the best, and 
must we think be admired by every reader. , Ay a specimen in 
this department, we present to our reader the address emiiled, 
Old Crop: 

** The worn-out Courser, who with willing speed 
Hath strain’d through life to keep the foremost lead^ 

Follow'd die pack o’er hill, and long stretch'd heath. 

And seldom has been absent at a death; 

With seeming pleasure answer’d to the thong. 

If hunted — rode— or drawing wheels along ; 

Nor ever seem'd to think the task a trouble. 

Though Miss and John should chuse to ride him double; 
When age, or lameness render him no more 
Fit for the offices he fill’d before, 

I^is grateful Master turns him out to gras.>. 

At ease the renniant of his life to pass ; 

But should the groom, some snorting colt to take, 

With corn delusive give th’ alluring shake, 

Old Crop pricks up bis ears, and longs to taste 
^The food, of which he made full many a feast 5 
Then to the sieve with quickening pace he goes. 

And with the rest thrusts in his rev* rend <nose. 

E’en so'am I — who more tlmn hMf an age 
Have been the very Pack-Horse of this Stage ; 

Trotted along the tragic— comic road, 

And often bent beneath Jack Falstaffls load ; 

With Father Dominic, and sim[flc Hodge, 

And Iionesl Coiin ha' been forced ta’ trudge : 
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But now, oppre58*d by misery an(f cares. 

Binding beneath the weight of seventy years j 
Whilst sad alHiction, with its keen-edged knite. 

Has nearly cut the quivering cords of life? 

Though my kind Master, with a gr^ful will. 

Grants me my loftg, my old provisflr still, 
y®t whilst the town indulgently re||pir 
Td pay the ofierings to their favorites here. 

Old Brookes, like stumbling Crop, once more pretends 
To taste that corn — the bounty ofjiis friends. 

Who but the aged know what age requires. 

To cheer the soul, and fan expiring fires ? 

But coupled to the pangs of keen disease, 

Si thousand little wants incessant tease ; 

And who so free from life’s perplexing ills. 

But knows — the dreaded length of doctors’ bills ! 

“ Here (ben J pause — my weaken’d limbs require. 

And prompt me now to finish — and retire— 

Retire ! perhaps for ever*from the sight 

Of those whose smiles have been my first delight.— 

Farewel ! from this weak bosom Death alone shall tear 
The gratefuUfeelings you’ve implanted there.” 

The Epigrammatic. — In this department the success of the 
author is by no means smalK considering the present scarcity 
,of the commodity which ought tp be found in it. The reader 
is perhaps already acquainted with some of the point of this 
department, for it* has partly appeared in other publications, 
but we are sure he will not be unwilling to read over a second 
time The Fair Equivoque : 

As blooming Harriet mov’d along. 

The fairest of the beauteous throng. 

The beaux gazed on with admiration, ’ 

Avow’d by many an exclamation. 

«What form ! what r.aixete ! W'bai grace ! 

What roses deck that Grecian face ! 

* Nay,* Dashwood cries, * that bloom’s not Harriet'-^, 

' Twas bought at Reynolds’, Moore’s, or Marriott‘s^ 

And though you vow her face untainted, 

* 1 swear, hj/ God, your beauty’s painted.” 

A wager instantly was laid. 

And Ranger sought the lovely maid ; 

The pending bet he soon reveal'd. 

Nor e’eij the impious oath conceal’d. 

Confus’d — her cheek bore witness true, . 

By turns the roses carye and flew. 

* Your bet,* she said, is rudely odd — 

' But I mn painltid, Si|; — God* ** 

Tilt Mistdlaneous, — ^This <fepartment occupies one half ol 
the volume and includes a great number and variety of poems 
from the perusal of which if the reader finds as much enter- 
tainment as we have done, he will have good reason ta be well 
pleased with his author. 
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Art. VIII. HistoYy and kntiquitus of the Church and City of 
Lichfield T Containing its Ancient and Present State, Ciml and 
Ecflesiastical ; Collected from various Public Records^ and 
other Authentic Evidences. By the Rev. Thomas Harwood, 
F.S.A. Late of University College^ Oxfo^^d. e^to. *\L i^s. 
Cadeil & Davies^ i8o6« 

NOTICES of local history in literary journals can seldom 
do justice to the subject, or "appear interesting to the reader. 
Of a long detail of statistic^or antiquarian particulars, it is sel- 
dpm possible to select a specimen that can cither be amusing, 
or give a proper idea of the merit of the author. We must 
not, however, be thought less partial to the authors of ^pch 
compositions, because we are not enabled to exemplify their 
industry, or confirm our praises by direct evidence. There 
are few additions lately made to the topographical history of 
our country which . are not truly valuable, and perhaps none 
from which some benefit fnay not be derived to future enquirers. 
Mr. Harwood’s History of Lichfield, we arc inclined to place 
among the former, because he has not only evinced an accurate 
knowledge of the subject, but^ has been assisted by contribu- 
tions and researci^s of great value. The principal objects of 
his history are an account of the fine cathedral, the ravages it 
sustained during the civil war, and*its restoration to its present 
state of elegance ; a description *of the' publiq, institutions, 
churches, hospitals, schools, charitable dona'tions and popula- 
tion, and memorials of remarkable persons. 

By the permission of the corporation, the author was ena- 
bled to extract from the public records in their possession, 
which escaped the devastation in the civil war, much curious 
information concerning the Guild ; and from other authentic 
documents, which the kindness x}f his friends supplied, be has 
selected many interesting particulars relating to the price* of 
provisions, the rent of land, and to various local customs and 
events. He informs us also, that the original MSS. of the in- 
defatigable Elias Ashmole, which arc deposited in his museum 
at Oxford, have afforded much important matter, not to be 
found among other records. 

During the rebellion, Lichfield was often the sea£ of war. 
Lord Brooke, a violept enthusiast, was commander of the par- 
liamcntsfry forces, and lost his life in a singtilar manner. ' 
When he advanced *with his troops to deface or destroy the 
noble cathedral, he solemnly begged of^GoA to show sonfe re- 
markable token of his approbatiotu or dislike^ of the work they 
were going about. Immediately after he, was shot dead ! His 
troops, however, were not inclined to abide by this decision, 
and as soon as they tpbtained possession, like their reforming 
successors in France, practised every species gf havoc, plunder, 
VoL. II. N 
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In d^stribin^ the pn^en^ ci^hedral, Mr, Harwood hais with 
equal boldness and justice, censured the innovations made by 
some jate r^airerSt who are in general among the bitterest ene- 
mies that can be introduced’into our Gothic temples, and differ 
only from their republican prededfesson^ in beings licenced, 
and paid, for the misclnefs they occasion. 

Lichfield, Mr. Harwood observes, claims no inconsiderable 
distinction, in giving birth to several men, illustrious in the 
biography of their country, for genius, learning, and virtue. 
Those .he enumerates, are i^ichard Whitynton or Whittington, 
a celebrated grammarian, and author of many noted works ; 
William de Lichfield, S.TJP. Rector of Allhallows the Qyeat, 
Thames- street, a poet and divine, who left 3038 written ser- 
mons ; Elias Ashmolc, the celebrated antiquary ; Edward 
Wetenhall, S.T.P. afterwards bishop of Ross and Cork, and 
of Kilmore and Ardagh; Gregory King, Registrar of the 
College of Arms; Dr; Sthalpdge, bishop of Bristol; Thomas 
Newton, also bishop of Bristol, and author of the “ Disserta- 
tions on the Prophecies,'* so justly celebrated ; Rowley, a 
mathematician ; and Dr. Samuel Johnson. Of •these, our an* 
thor has given a ^rief account,® with references to more full 
biographies. In a long note on Dr. Johnson’s life, he asserts 
that Dr, Bathurst was a v^rher in*ihc Adventurer : we should 
be glad to kno\\' Mr. Harwood’s authority for this, which is 
contrary to almost every other authority. • ^ 

The following extract from the account of the parish. of St. 
Mary’s may prove amusing to our readers : 

** On the first leaf of the Register is a list of six persons to 
whom certificates were granted by the minister and church-wardens, 
to be admitted to the Ring’s Touch for the disease conriy called 
the King’s Evill.” In seven perspns, and in 16 * 87 , thirty- 

four persons, obtained certificates, in the following form : — » 

'' ^ The form that the certificate was made when his Majesty 
touched in the middle quire of the Minster Churdi, l6’87. 

« Wee, the Minister and Church-wardens of St, Marie’s, in the 
City of Lichfield, do hereby certifie that A. B. of the same parish, 
aged about years, is afiiicted, as wo are credibly informed, 

with the disease comply called the King’s Evill 5 and to the best of 
our knowledge, hatli not heretofore been touched by his Majesty 
(or the late King) for the said disease. In testimony whereof we 
have hereunto sett our hands and seale this day of 

anno i6\s7. • • 

ThJfe superstition originated in the pretended sanctity of * 
ward the Confessor,, and was continued by all sovereigns, ex- 
cept K. William III. till the present , family ascended the throne.^ 
A golden coin was suspended from the neck of the patient ; and a 
ritual was established Jbr this ceremony in the time of K., Henry 
VII. which was extracted from an old exorcism, used \i\ the Ro- 
mish, Church to dispossess evil spirits. * During the Interregnum, 
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this practice was continued by {he*ex>]ed Monarch, and patients 
froro’this country travelled to Breda, with the hope of an efiectual 
remedy. After the Bestoration, thousands flocked ip receive the 
benefit of the royal touch ; and it appears, from an account pub* 
lished by authority, that between May 1660, and April l6K'^ in- 
clusive, the number'' of persons touched limounted to ninety-five 
thousand four hundred and forty-two. Dr. Samuel Johnson, then 
a child, was presented to Q. Anue for relief, but he always admit- 
ted the inefficacy of the experiment. Shakspeare, ever attentive to 
the customs of his own country, has.inti^uced this supposed virtue 
of our sovereigns 

. A most miraculous work in this good King. 

, bow he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows ; but strangely visited pta^, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The mere despair of surgery, be cures; 

Hanging a golden stamp about tbeir necks. 

Put on with holy prayers : and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. 

"The piece of gold, which was given to those who were 
touched for this malady, was probably a prevailing cause of the 
great resort upon this occasion, and the supposed miraculous cures 
in coDsecjuence of it. K., James II. performed this ceremony at 
Lichfield, in the month of August, notwithstanding it appears by a 
proclamalioivpf the 25 th of March, 14 James I. that the Kings of 
England would not permit any resort to them for these miraculous 
cures in the summer time. By another proclamation, the 18 th 
of June, 1626, it was ordered, (hat no one should apply for tbit 
purpose, who did not produce a proper certificate, in the above 
form, that be was never touchtd before. This regulation, perhaps, 
arose from some supposed patients, who bad attempted to receive 
the piece of gold more than once.” > 

'Lichfield school has to boast of soine scholars of great emi- 
nence ; among these are Addison, Ashmole, Wollaston, Smal- 
ridge, Newton, Lord Chief Justice Willcs, Lord Chief Baron 
Parker, Mr. Justice Noel, Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, Sir 
Richard Lloyd, Baron of the Exchequer, Dr. James, Haw- 
kins Browne, David' Garrick, Dr. Johnson, &c. But for 
such and many other objects of curiosity respecting Lichfield, 
we must refer to the work itself, which does great credit to 
the industry and abilities of the author. It is illustrated by 
several well-engraven plates of the cathedral, the city, west- 
gate, ancient market-cross, j^ound-plan of the Friary and 
Edial-Hall, and has a very copious and useful index. 
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Art. IX. Tie Poetical Works* ^ Sir David Lyndsay ^^tke . 
Mounts lAon King at Arms, under James V, A new Edihon^ 
corrected and emarged: pith a life of the Authors Prrfatory 
Dissertations; and ai^ appropriate Glossary. By pEORCE 
Chalmers, F.R:S* $^A. 3 vols. tl. iSstod. Longman & 
Co* 1806. 

THE public taste has of late jreats' afforded very liberal en- 
couragement to those who occupy themselves in bringing to 
light the forgotten remains of our ancient Saxon poetry; and 
Various successful attempts of tliis kind have been made both 
in Scotland and England. The intrinsic merits of these old 
poems themselves could not, indeed, afford any consideralJlc 
attraction to the general reader : a man must be an adept in our 
antient language before he can unravel the entertainment they 
contain, wrapped up as it is in a rude and often almost unin- 
telligible style; and he must be not a little tinctured with the 
enthusiastic admiption of what is antient before he can relish 
their diffuse and ill-adjusted rhapsodies. To the inquirer into 
our antient language and manners they are, indeed* invaluable: 
but what has chicflji attracted theigeneral readers towards them 
is the curious historical and critical notices which have been 
added to them in the form of no^s and dissertations ; and 
•ometimes a neat abridgement of their contents which has given 
the reader an idea of their nature without laying him under the 
necessity of travelling through their tedious and uninteresting 
length. 

Mr. George Chalmers, who has already acquired some repu- 
tation from his knowledge of our antiquities, and various lite- 
rary labours, has undertaken to give the public a new edition of 
the old Scottish poet Sir David Lyndsay. He has prefixed to 
it a life of the poet, with various dissertations on his severiil 
works; and has also throughout illustrated the poems with 
notes. In order that our readers may be the better enabled to 
judge of the value of Mr. Chalmers’ labours, we shall endea- 
vour to present them with a short account of Sir David 
Lyndsay and his writings. 

Lyndsay was born about the conclusion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; but the date of his birth as well as the particulars of his 
family arvl education rest merejy on the conjectures of learned 
and ingenious inquirers. It seems probable that he studied for 
some tijne at the university of St. Andrews ; and from his qwn 
writings we glean that he was appointed early in life to attend 
as a page of bonoifr on James the Fifth. ^ Thft part he acted in 
this capacity is thus related by himself in a poem where he re-* 
calls his former services to the recollection of the king: 

Quhen thou wes young, I bure the in myne arme^ 

Full tenderlye, till tbow begonth io gang : 

And in thy bed, oft bappit the full warme. 
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^ With late in hand, syne, s6ftlye lo the sang: 

Sumtyme, in dansing, felrelie, 1 Hang; 

And snintyme, playand farsis, on the flure, 

' And sumtyme, on iiayiie office takand cure : 

And suratyme*, lyke ane feind, tranifignrate,’ 

And samtyine, lyke the grislte gaist of Gy, 

In divers formis, oftymes dUfigurate, 

And sumtyme, disagysit full plesandlye. 

So, sen thy birth, I have contipuallye. 

Bene occupyit, and ay to thy plesour, 

And sumtyme, Sewar, Coppar, and Carvourj 
, Thy pursT niaister, and secreit ihesaurare, 

Tby iachar, ay sen thy nativitie. 

And of thy chalnaer chelf cubicnlare, 

Quhilk, to this hour, hes keipit me lawtie. 

Loving be to the blessit trinitie ! 

That sic ane wretchit worme hes maid so habill. 

Till sic aoe prince to be so agreabill/’ 

} He thus also describes his offices about the^king, in another 
passage of the ;same nature : 

** I tak the quenis gffice, thy rootbqr, 

My lord chancellar, and mony uther. 

Thy nuns, and thy auld matstres,, 

I tak tharae all to heir witnes ; 

Auld 'VV'iHie Dillie, wer he on lyve. 

My lyfe full weill he could discry ve : - 
How as ane chapman beris his pack, 

J bure tby grace upon my back : 

And sumtymes, stridlingis, on my nek, 

Bansand with raony bend, and bek : * 

The first sillabis, that thow did mute. 

Was pa, da, lyn, upon the lute; 

Than playit 1 twentie spriugis perqneir, 

Quhilk was greit plesour for to heir : 

Fra play, thow leit me never rest, 

Bat gynkertoun thow iuffit ay best; 

And ay, quhen thow come fra the scale. 

Than 1 beimffit to play the fule:”~ 

In this capacity he continued till James arrived at twelve 
years of* age, when Lyndsay, in consequence of certain changes 
at court, w^as displaced from his situation, but had sope pen- 
sion assigned him as an indemnification for the loss of his 
post. Four yeais afterwards James was enabled to escape from 
the controul of the Douglasses, and assuming the reins of 
government gave* an example of a vigorous and active mo- 
narch at the age of sixteen,* Among others who shared in his 
bounty, Lyndsay was appointed Lion King of Arms, and at the 
same time received the title of knighthobd. Just before this 
appointment, he wrote his jCamplaynt^ the poem from which we 
have made an extract; and, perhaps, a year before he had com- 
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posed another poem entitled tie Dreme^ in which he describes 
the many disorders which prevailed in his country. Ly««dsay, 
4rt his official capacity, attended several embassies to foreign 
courts, and on these occasions had an ppportunity of acquiring^ 
a knowledge of men and manners which ,at that time was rare 
among his countrymen, paring the life of James, he seems to 
have been in great reputation at court, and wrote various poetical 
pieces which made him be looked upon as the first poet of the 
time. His performances were for the most part satyrical, and 
in general also political. Although his education in a court, 
and his usual employments seemed little calculated to inspire 
sentiments of liberty, and to. extend his views to a better prder 
of things than he then witnessed} yet we find him displaying 
the same elevated conceptions of a free government which Bu- 
channan exhibited at a succeeding period, and standing forward 
among the foremost of those who had resolved to emancipate 
themselves from religious slavery even at the risque of their 
lives. Nearly all his poetical pieces were intended to bring the 
tyranny and profligacy of the Romish clergy into disrepute ; and 
as his works were universally read, it canncit be doubted that 
they had a po\^rful effect cli the minds of his countrymen. 
When Knoxand his fricndsatlengtii began that reform to which 
the profligacy of the Church of Ro/he had led even more rapidly 
than the progress of knowledge/ we find Lyndsay approving 
and seconding their exertions. When the cold-hearted and 
bloody tyrant Cardinal Beaton was at length put to dcatVi by a 
summary act of justice, Lyndsay appeared among those who 
countenanced the transaction; and to make tlic memory of this 
tyrant still more the object of public ridicule as well as indig- 
nation, wrote a poem entitled the “ Tragedy of the lale Cardinal 
w^here he makes Beaton's ghost appear and lehcarsc his own 
misdeeds with much contrition. Before his death he l)»d the 
satisfaction to see the protestant religion triumphant, and those 
plants oLcivil and religious liberty taking root, w’hich no tem- 
pest of tyranny or anarchy has yet been abl^ to blast or over- 
throw. 

These are among the few, the very few* particulars of Sir 
David Lyndsay's life which have reached posterity: most of the 
other circumstances related concerning him can only be looked 
upoit*as ingenious conjectures. We shall now give our readers 
a short description.of his poetr\;, taking the pieces in the chrono- 
logkal order in which they have been arranged by Mr. Clvalmers. 

The earliest of Lynd'say’s poems is the Dreme, If we may 
believe Mr. Chalmers's calculations,, his genius shone forth by 
no means prematurely, for he was nearly forty years of age at 
the period of composing this poem. The Dreme is an allego- 
rical'fiction : The poet, having fallen asleep in a cove by the 
sea shore, is accosted by Dame Remembrance, who leads him 
§rst to hell, then to the planets, then to heaven; from heaverr 
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to earth, from.earth to paradise, ani from paradise to Scotland* 
Duriag this tour he secs many very remarkable sights,'which 
give rise to a great variety of reflections. We here see the 
author’s religious tenets b^ginnin^to appear. He had not yet 
renounced the churgh, nor gone so far as altogether to dispute 
her authority, biit he shews in very plain terms his opinion of 
the profligacy of her teachers. His hell is nearly peopled with 
churchmen ; and they, from their very conspicuous station, arc 
the first objects which strike his eye on entering hell- His ca- 
talogue is curious, and may amuse our readers: 

Thare, sawe we divers paipis, and eniprionris. 

Without recover, mony cairfull kingis ; 

Thare, sawe we mony wrangous conqueroiiris, 

Withouttin richt, reiflorls of otheris ringis ; 

The men of kirk lay bundin into bingis j 
Thare, saw we mony carrfiili cardinall. 

And archebischopis, in tbair pootificall ; 

Proude, and perverst prelatis, cot of nummer, 

Pryouris, Abbattis, and fals, flatterand freiris; 

To specific thame all, it wer ane cummer ; 

Kegulare cnannonis, churle qponkis, and chartereiris. 

Curious clurkis, and preistis seculeiris j ^ 

Thare was sum part of ilk religioun, 

In haly kirk, qahiik abusioun.*’ 

As the poegi opens with a dedication to James the Fifth, it 
also concludes with “ Ane Exhortation to the Kingis Grace.” 
This last part is remarkable for the freedom with which it 
is written and the soundness of the advices. We find nothing 
of the sycophant in Lyndsay; his exhortation is full of good 
sense and uttered with perfect independence. Let the reader 
contrast the following address of a Scotch patriot at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century with that of some Pertinax 
Macjfycophants of later times ; 

And gif thou wald thy fame, and honour, grew, 

Use counsalJ of thy prudent lordis trew. 

And se thow nocht presumptuouslye pretend. 

Thy awin particular weill for till ensew ; 

Wirk with counsall, than sal thow never rew, 

Kemember of tby friendis the fatall end, 

Guhilkis, to gude counsal, wald not condiscend. 

Till bitter deith, allace ! did thame persew. 

From sic unbap, I pray God the defend ! , 

' And finallye, remember thow mon dee. 

And suddanlye pas of this mortall see } 

'Phow art nocht sicker of thy lyfe twa houris; 

Sen, from that sentence, share is nane may flee. 

King, quene, nor knicht, of lawe estait, nor hie, 

Bot, all raon thole of bitter deith, the schduris : 

Guhare ar thay gane, thir papis, and empryouris ? 

Ar thay nocht dede, so shl it fare of the ; 

Is na remeld, streuth, riches, nor bonouris;'~ 
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The next piece is The Comphynt. It was written soon after 
James had freed himself from the thraldom of the Douglarsscs, 
but before Lyndsajr had received his appointment of Lion King 
of Arms. Here he states his servijges and expectaiions in a 
manly, independent manner, and shews that he knows the arts 
which succeed at courts, although he' scorns to use them: 

I can nocht blame thyne excellence. 

That I sa lang want recompence i 
Had 1 solystit, like the lave^ 

* My reward had nocht bene to crave : 

But, now 1 may weill understand, 

Ane dum man yit wan never land, 

And, in the court, man gettis oa thing, 

Withoutin opportune asking : 

Allace ! my sleuth, and scl^mefoliiesA, 

Debarrit fra me all gredines* 

Gredie men, that ar diligent, 

Kicht oft obtenis thalr intent. 

And failzies nocht to conqueis landis. 

And, namelie, at young princis handis ~ 

« 

He describes in^a very animaied manner the causes of those 
disorders which overwhelmed the land during the minority of 
James. That prince was by a intrigue taken from his 
education at twelve years of age, and nominally entrusted 
with the reins of government, that the Douglasses might the 
better secure their power by his presence. From the following 
passage Lyndsay seems to have well understood the manner in 
which the education of princes is ruined: 

Imprudently, lyke wifles folis, 

Thay take the young prince fra the sculis 
Quhiire he, under obedience. 

Was leirnand vertew, and science. 

And haistely pat in his hand. 

The governance of all Scotland ; 

As quha wald, in ane stormie blast, 

Quben marinaris beue all agast. 

Throw danger of the seis rage, 

Wald take ane cbylde of tender age, 

Guhtlk never bad bene upon the sey. 

And to his bidding all obey, 

Gevyng hvm baill the governall, 

Of sell ip, m^rchaiid, aij|i marinall. 

For dreid of rockis, and foreland. 

To put the rutber in his hand, 

Withmn Goddis grace, is na refuge 
Gif tiiare be danger, ye ntoy juge, 

I geve thame to the devill of hell, 

Quliilk liSst devysit that counsell ; 

] will nocht say, that it was tresouo, 

Bot, I dar sweir, it .was naVesoun; 
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* I pray God, hi ffie n«ver se ring, 

' Into this reaiine> so young ane king. 

** I luay iiix'ht tary to decyde it, 

Qnhow ih.iii the court ane quliylc wasgydit. 

Be tluimfe, iba^ fertile tuke oujiand. 

To gVvie !iio king, and all Scotland^ 

And ais lang^iiin, for to declair, 

Thair fdcund, flattering wordis fair : 

Schifj sum wald say, your majestie 
Sail now ga to your Ubteriie j 
Ye sail to lu man lie coarctlt. 

Nor to the settle na niair subjectit’j 
We think thante verray naturall fuHs, 

That lernis over meki at the sculis : 

Schir, ye mon lerne to ryn ane speir. 

And gyde yow, lyke ane man of weir ; 

For, we sal put sic men about yow. 

That all the warld, and mo sail doul yow, 

' Than, to his grace, thay put ane gaird^ 

Ctuhllk haistely gat thair rewalrd : 

Ilk man efter thair qualitie, 

Tb^y did solist his majestie. 

Sum gart him ravel! at the rakket, * 

Sum harlit him to the hurly hakket. 

And sum to schtf^ thair conrtlic corsis, 

Wald ryid to J^ith, and ryn thair horsis, 

Attd wtchtly wallop over tlie sandisj 
Thjy nouther spairit spurns, nor wandis, 

Castand galmoundis with bendis, and beckis. 

For waiuones, sum brak their neckis ; 

There was na play, bot cards and dyce. 

And ay schir flatterie bare the pryce, 

Roniidand and rowkand, ane till ane uther, 
lak thow my part, quod he, my bruther. 

And mak betuix us sicker bandis, 

Quhen ocht sail vaik amangis our handis, S:c.” 

Tkf Complaynt of the Papyngo^ or Popingay, the old English 
for a parrot, contains a long and very caustic satire against the 
corruptions of the church. Like the rest it is interspersed with 
various pieces of advice to the king, which contain sentiments; 
well worthy the attention of later sovereigns. There is some 
very good poetry, for the times, in this piece; hut Lyndsay 
seems chiefly anxious* to couch his morals and satire ih plain, 
vigorous language. • » 

TA: Satyre of the th%ee Kstaitis is the oldest Scotch drama 
which has been preserved to our age. The personages, like 
those of the other Moralities^ are all allegorical: we have .the 
lldics Sensualityn Verity^ Solace^ Placebo^ &c. and the gciulenien 
Wantonness^ Gude CounsailG &c. 4 The satire which 

this drama cojitain> is, remaikably keen; and it is a strong anej 
eonviiicing proof of the Bigl* degree of freedom and 
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pendence which men^s minds had at that time attained in Scot- 
land, that any poet could venture such direct and poignaift sar- 
casiiron the Spirituality and the other estates, especially in a 
piece which was repeatedly represented before the king and 
all his court. Sensuality, Wantonness,* Deceit, Flattery, on 
all occasions refer to the clergy as their avowed patrons; 
and the slyness and humour of the allusions could not fail to 
have a wonderful effect in accelerating the degradation ol the 
churchmen. Owing to tine manners of the age, the coarse- 
ness of the expressions even exceeds the wit of the senti- 
ments, and we are at a loss to conceive how even in the six- 
teenth century the queen and the ladies of her court opuld 
be present at the repetition of such gross ribaldry as is some- 
times introduced. It is, indeed, often too scandalous to appear 
in print even as a relic of antiquity. The representation of 
this play lasted from nine in the morning till six at night; 
which, however, docs not appear to have been sufficient to ex- 
Ibaust the indefatigable curiosity of those times, wlien such 
amusements were so rare. About a hundred and fifty years 
before, a play was acted by the parish-clerks of* London, which 
contiimecl three days together, me king, queen, and nobles of the 
realm being present: another, played about twenty years after- 
wards, lasted eight days; “ and'twas of matter,” says Stow, 

from the creation of the world.^* ^ 

Scolding was a favourite amuse.mcnt with*the bards as well as 
the jesters of ruder times ; and the great frequently submitted, 
by way of pastime^ to hear the reproaches and* sarcasms of their 
inferiors whom they knew they could at any time silence and 
chastise. The jester of the feudal times was allowed to take 
any liberty with his master; and the bards were allowed to carry 
their biting sarcasms to any length, since they well knew how 
to interpose such folds of flattery as prevented the edge of^heir 
satire from being too keenly felt. Of this practice of vscolding 
or Jlyting* as it was called in Scotland, Lyndsay has left us an 
example in his Answer to the Kingis Flyting. It is abundantly 
coarse; yet amidst all his grossness, he still retous like a 
courtier. 

The Complaynt of Badgsehe^ an old hound of the king^s, ad- 
dressed to his fellow canine courtiers, contains some very 
pointed satire on the ingratitude of those who rise at courts, 
and on the miserable rewards which they earn for the most abject 
confpliance with their monarch’s capiaccs. 'Ike Deplorakoun of 
Queen Magdalene, an elegy on the death of, that princess which 
took place while the preparatiops were making for the cele- 
bration of her nuptials, contains, amidst some strange incon- 
gruities, a contrasi which is not unhappily managed between 
the joyous scenes which were preparing and the melancholy rites 
by which they were totally desiro/ed. The jfusdng of Watsoun 
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and Barbour t i$ a burlesque omtourjjaments ; in his Supplica* 
tioun \igffinst Sydc TailUs — ^thc female dress of that age is se- 
verely, ridiculed; and Kittiis Confession gives a very 1udicYt>us 
picture of auricular confession^ which* however, is too coarse 
to \k extracted* Tko Tra^cdic f iht CardinaU we have already 
noticed* J%e Historie of Squire Mddrum has been looked upon 
as the most finished of his poems* The longest of the whole is 
The Monarchies in which the poet introduces Experience and a 
Courtier discussing and lamenting, the numerous miseries 
which have taken place in the world. Of these they produce 
a long catalogue from history and romance, The following is 
the account which Experience gives of the origin of wickedness : 


I traist, quod he, that wickitnes 
Generit throw slewthfull idilnes; 
The devili, with.all the craft he can, 
Cuben be persavi$ ane idili man. 

Or woman, gevin ^ idiloes. 

He gettia esylte entn^j 
And sa, be this ocCasiOun, 

Aud be the feiudis perswasioun. 
The hail warld, universXllye, 
Corruptit was, alluteriye.'* 


Having given this short account of Lyndsay and his poetry, 
we shall proceed to make a 'few observations on the merits of 
hts editor and "comnlentator. It seems to be rather an unfor- 


tunate circumstance for Lyndsay that Mr. Chalmers should 
have been so very violent an enemy to.his principles both civil 
and religious. A reformer, of the society of John Knox, and a 
warm abettor of civil freedom could not haw met with a per- 
son less likely to defend his reputation or display his merits, 
than one who appears to be at once a high-flying Tory, a most 
deterftiined stickler for the old Scots Episcopacy, and one who 
hates innovation so much that he seems to look upon the de- 
struction of the Roman Hierarchy as the work of intemperate 
and criminal fanatics. We have, indeed, seldom seen a biogra- 
pher more solicitous to prevent the reader from entertaining 
any respect cither for the character or the talents of the person 
whose life he writes. From Lyndsay’s own account of the 
share he took in the king’s early sports, Mr. Clialmers tells us 
we may consider Lyndsay as* a sort of minstrel, who could 
sing, and play the lute; who could dance, and play tricks, as a 
jack-pudding: who could /ell stories, invent fables, and rebate 
prophecies.” And when he has to inform us, that Lyndsay 
wrote no poetry till ne bad at^ined a mature age, he takes oc- 
casfon to degrade what was written in our estimation, by telling 
us ** it was not till his youth-hood was nearly overblown, that 
our poet began to dream,dreams, to scribble epistles, and to write 
complaynts, at the ripe age of thirty-cight.” The remarkable 
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that a person brought up from his youth as the retainer o£ 
a feudal court, and afterwards employed as the master of its 
temonies, should have imbibed such pure and ardent notidns of 
civil ' and religious liberty ; . that he should have ventured so 
openly to attack the vices of the Romish hierarchy, and to give 
his prince such advices as few princes l«sve to heaf — arc cir^ 
curnstances which entirely escape the penetrating eye of Mr* 
Chalmers. He sees nothing in him but what is either despU 
cable or odious; in his yc^th a contemptible jack*pudding, in 
his age an execrable disturber society. We should, indeed, 
be led to imagine that Mn^-Cbalmers’s sense of duty is uncom^ 
hionly delicate, that he cannot endure any kind of excess in 
mankind^without being wrung to the soul: we bear him exslaim 
with horror, in speaking of the Tragedic of CariinoU Beaton^HsxA 

throughout the whole poem, wc jook in vain for some burst 
of indignation at the foulest crime which ever stained a country, 
except, perhaps, the similar murder of archbishop Shaipe, 
within the same shire, in the subsequent century, by similar 
miscreants:’* But at the still fouler crimes of this Beaton, the 
voice of Mr. C. is silent, and his delicatte conscience nowise 
touched. He sees nothing at all censurable in the conduct of 
this inhuman prelate when, from his window, he feasted his 
eyes on the agonies of the unfortunate Wishart while writhing 
in the flames to which he had dotmed him : Mr, C. makes no 
allowance for the indignation of ‘an exasperated^ people, who 
saw no other way to rid themselves of theif bloody tyrant, but 
by surprising his castle and putting him to death. 

A life written in this humour must hurt the memory of the 
poet, and can do no credit to his biographer. It is in vain that 
Mr. C. will hope to compensate for the cold, meagre, and 
distorted representation he gives of Lyndsay, by the solicitude 
with which he gleans from old records, or more frequently 
wrings from his fancy a number of unimportant datesf, the 
caulogue of the poet*is ancestors, or of the heralds who sue- 
ceeded tc*his office. 

One may be surprized how Mr. Chalmers should have cared 
to present to the world a new edition of the almost forgotten 
works of a person Whom he seems so heartily to hate and des. 
pise : but there was ample room for fulfilling the object he had 
in view, for shewing his own prodigious skill as an antiquary, 
and adding another wreath to his crown of dust and cobwebs. 
To the life of Lyndsay is subjoined a dissertation on the chro« 
nology of his poems, in which the editor, by his usual mixture 
of erudite research with ingenious conjeptirre, endeavours to 
establish the order of the poem§ jn a succession which we fed 
110 inclination to dispute. This is succeeded by an account* of 
the editions through which the poems have passed, with several 
other dissertations relative to his %vriui)gs. By way of illus- 
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tming the language of Lynds^^ poetry, wc have disqui- 
•ition on “ the Epochs of the diserent people, who succesaivcly 
settIcS in Scotland and that we might not too grievously la^ 
xnent the shortness of a good thing, we are informed th'at the 
editor^s ideas on this interesting subject will be hereafter spread 
out in fuirdetail in his Caledonia. Into' the notions which the 
author so frugally makes to answer a double purpose, we do 
not propose at present to inquire. Wc shall only say that in 
tome respects they differ entirely fmm those which after a ma- 
ture inquiry we have been led to form on the subject, ^ Here 
vre have, repeated, the old story <ff a conquest of Scotland 
beyond the Grampians by the Irish, a legend for which there 
is no*: a particle of substantial proof, and which is contradicted 
by the trjrditions, the songs, the proverbs, and all the remains 
of antiquity which that part of the country affords. 

To each of the poems Mr. Chalmers prefixes a short intro- 
duction, which, for the most part, is nearly simitar to the 
sketch of each which he gave when discussing their chrono- 
logical order. A short analysis of the poems would have been 
very agreeable to the* reader, as it would have enabled him to 
perceive that plan and connccti<j^ which is often obscured by 
the style and prolixity of the author. Wc could, in this case^ 
have readily dispensed with jthe repetition of a few gleanings. 

The notes of the editor are chiefly a glossary or explication 
of the antiquated words and phrases. Allowing that most of 
them are correct enough, and some ingenious ; we were 
astonished to meet with several things which we could not have 
expected in the writings of a learned antiquary. In speaking 
,of a poet whose muse had sunk into indolence and silence, in 
consequence of his promotion to the abbacy of Ctilross, which 
took away the necessity of furtfier exertion, be says, 

t* Culross balth bis pen maid Impotent.'* 

This line the commentator, with a superabundant assiduity not 
unusual among his class, thinks it necessary to exjflain in a 
note, and the explanation is as follows, “ His promotion to the 
abbacy ot Culross bad made him too imj^folent to writer — Inge- 
nious commentator ! when in) abbacy is said to make a poet’s 
pen impotent, he discoveis that under this expression lies hid 
the mystical meaning that tlie poet himself has‘ become impo- 
tent! 

So much for our critic’s explanations ; Idf us now see the 
depth of his learning in various branches. Of bis theological 
erudition we have a. curious specimen, where; in speaking of 
the Lutherans, he informs ustthat, as early as ’1330, the one 
haff of Germany had revolted from the papal sec ; and the 
doctrines of Luther had made a great progress but, adds he, 
“ we may infer, that the Calvinists were not yet known, as a 
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sect/* To understand hov/ much the commentator, in thii 
inference, has kept on the safe# side, our readers will recollect 
that Calvin was borh in the year 1.5^9 ; that, in tlic year 1^30, 
he was only twenty-one years of age, and busily engaged in , 
his studies as a lawyer ; and that it was not until his return to 
Geneva in 154 clever years after, that he began m be con- 
sidered as the head of a sect. Mr. Chalmers is therefore ptr^ 
fecily accurate in his conjecture that the Calvinists were not 
known as a sect, eleven ycar^ before auy Calvinists existed. 

Of the commentator’s classical erudition we have a singular 
example. In a note to a passage in which the poet affirms 
some proposition to be true, 

Thocht Codrus kyte suld eleve, k birst* — 

* Mi*. C. observes with a diffidence more significant of pro- 
fundity than ignorance ; ** I know not if there be any allusion 
here to either of the Codrusses, who are feigned by the poets : 
Lyndsay may have alluded to Urceus Codrus, an Italian pro- 
fessor and poet, of a singular character, who died in 1500.” 
Now who these two Codrusses feigned by the poets are, we own 
ourselves at a loss to divine; we have heard of Cpdrus an Athe- 
nian .king, and C(jdrus a wretched Roman poet alluded to by 
Juvenal, but neither of these, as far as we know, were ficti- 
tious persons. But the most ciiriojus circumstance is that Mr- 
Chalmers is so little acquainted witl{the eclogues of Virgil, as 
not to perceive that the words of Lyndsay ai^ a direct transla- 
tion of a line in the seventh eclogue — # 

» ■ ■■■ Invidi^ rumpantur ut ilia Codro’ 

Lyndsay, however, was conversant with the authors of Greece 
and Rome, things quite out of the way of his learned commen- 
tator: had he borrowed his allusions from the singular'* 
Urceus Codrus, the Italian professor of the fifteenth century, 
instead of Virgil or Juvenal, the critic would unquestionably 
have been capable of affording his w^ritings an ample elucida- 
tion. • 

We must now conclude our remarks with expressing our 
satiwsfaction at being presented with a new edition of Lyndsay’s 
works, which throw so much light on the manners of the age^ 
in which they were written. At the same time wc caniwt but 
lament, for his sake, that the works of an author should fall 
into th^ihands of a commentator whose prejudices are so vio- 
lent, as to make him* desirous to hold up both the character and 
the waitings of his author to contempt and aversion r that a 
critic should be ipuch more anxious to displ^^ himself than hlifc 
author: and that antiquaries shoqlJ not thmk it necessary tp. 
acquire sufficient knowledge to pi-evcnt them from falling inl^ 
blunders which wOuid disgrace a schoolboy. 
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Art, yi, ,AVoy^e to Cochinchtni^ in theYtars 179a and'ty^^: 
Containing a Central View of \kt Valuable Productions and the 
Political Importance of this flourishing Kingdom ; and also of 
such European Settlements as were visited on the Voyage: with 
, Sketches f the Manners^ Character^ and Condition of their 
.S&kral Inhabitahts. To which is annexed an Account of a 
Jfourntys made in the Years i8oi and 1802, to the Residence 
^the Chief of the Booshudna Nation^ being the Remotest 
Point in the Interior of Southern Africa to which Europeans 
have hitherto penetrated* The Pacts and Descriptions taken 
from a Manuscript JfournaL With a Chart of the Route. By 
John Barrow, Esp F.R»S* Author of Travels' in 
Southern Africa and ** Travels in China.'" Illustrated and 
Embellished with several Engravings by Medland, coloured after 
the OrigincU Drawings by Mr» Alexander and Mr* Darnell, 
^to, 3/. i^s,6d, Cadell & Davies. London^ 18060 

IT will be recollected that Mr. Barrow some time aja^o pub- 
lished an account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China, a 
work of considerable value, as it affords much information 
respecting the« character, manners, and state of civilization of 
the Chinese. To that work tfie present may be considered as 
a sort of introduction, as it consists of observations upon the 
places at which the embassy touched previous to its arrival at 
Its final destination. The principal places were Madeira, 
Teneriffe, St. Jago, the Brazils, Java, and more particularly 
Cochinchina. 

With respect to Madeira and Tenerlffe, the inhabitants are 
' few in number, poor, lazy, and vicious, as might be c.\- 
pected from the nature of the government, and their religious 
principles and institutions. The infiuence of the clergy in 
Teneriffe is paramount. It extends to all the concerns of do- 
mestic life, and is confirmed by the terrors of the inquisition. 
The existence of such a tribunal, naturally destroys mutual 
confidence and prevents social intercourse. A Spanish colo- 
nist, therefore, lives as retired as a Turk. His hours at home 
are spent in idleness and debauchery. No books could be 
found on the island, which is not surprising, since none arc 
Suffered to be landed till inspected by the proper officer of the 
inquisition. Civilization, it may be presumed, is conse- 
quently in a very low state. The principal export of Ma- 
deira IS well known* to be wi/ic« The greatest quantity that 
has been exported in any one year is about 15,000, pipes^' 
nearly one third of which comes t6 England, where, however^ 
the consumption of what is called Madeira, is ^ual to thepro- 
dtice of the whole island, ft is an axiom in mathematics that 
a part is less than the whole. But here, seems, one third 
part is equal to the whole, and of this, tiie wine manufacturers 
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be . no donb^ tp: turr^ish a very satisfactory explana- 
tion., ifi '* 

The reason assigned . for the conquest of the Brazils, was the 
conversion, of the^,-oatiyes to Christianity,, and the better to 
accomplish this obim the. Portuguese rendered fh« counny a 
receptacle .for criminals and banished Jcavs. For. the space of 
fifty years afit/er the disepyery^ the Ponu'gacze government p<iid 
Very little attention , to the colony ; but the country had offered 
so much, facility for jniprovementV that even with ;<he sort of 
population which it had^<iv,1jcc^me a. place of considerable im-. 
portance.. The govcrome.m, therefore, at last thought it 
worthy of the superintending, ^are of a, Governor-General. 
No sooner had this great set foot in .the country than he 
found means to quarrel, vi^ithj the natives, as he. designed. to 
reduce, them to slav^ery, , and compel them to cultivate tfie 
ground on his own terms*. His,. scheme had nearly accom- 
plished the utter destruction of the eolonVj, which was pre- 
vented solely by the dexterity of some of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, yvho liad acquired considerable influence among the 
natives. The antipathy of the natives to the Poriugucse, has 
still, however, continued to s«ch a degree, that it i.s an affair 
of some difficulty, to keep up the establishment of twelve 
rowers for the state barge, who arp considered as outcasts by 
their countrymen. 7'his sort of policy having so tar checked 
the prosperity of the colony, it was found •neceSlTary to have 
recourse to the importation of negro-slaves. The mode of 
treating the slaves seems, upon the whole, to-be better than in 
most other places. 'Fhe owners, in general, receive the 
profits of their labour for four days in the week. The profits 
of#the other two days belong to the slaves, who, however, aze 
obliged to feed and clothe themselves. A constant annual im- 
portation is however necessary in order to keep up the nwm- 
ber of the slaves, as that parental attention is not allowed cm 
the part of the mother, which i.s requisite for the rearing of 
young ones. . 

In ail the measures adopted by the Portuguese government 
wdth respect to the Brazils, there appears a system of discou- 
ragement, which can be explained on, no other principle than a 
resolution to check the improvement of the coJonistSi lest pros- 
perity sboulc! enable them to as.sert their independence. Act- 
ing upon this wise system, the goveinment takes care to p’act 
SLimcifut restraints upon industry of all sorts. The coi^tt no 
sooner understood that sugar could be raised in any quantity, 
tlian an export doty was imposed, which operated as an imme- 
diate check on t!ic growth of the Article. When the cuUivi««. 
tion of the indigo plant was so much extended, and the mode 
of its preparation so*wcll understood, as to enable the colonists 
to raext tiicir competitors ia tlic Earope*an market, the article 
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iva« itto^ofkytisicid the g6verrf|nefit» From th^ nature' df the 
gras^in the rich soil of South America, the occasional use dS 
salt is necessary fdt the oxen. Salt is sfiso recftit^ke %r the 
support and encourafgeflfient of various branches of industry, 
and it might be prosnred in immense quantities at a very trifling 
expence. The free ui^c df this artide might be tlie rheans of 
raiding the cMbny to a very incorfv^fftient Ststte olP prosperity. 
The exclusive privilege, therefore, of impoi^ting it from i\ie 
island of Sal’ and Mayo, fs fttmed otlt as a monopoly Of the 
•crown. It is consequently sold at an extravagant ptiee, and 
frequeiitly is not to be porchakd on afny tefihs. Thousands of 
cattle, therefore, perish, and Ihe caf*e‘ases are thrO#n a Way, for 
^the salt necessary for their prepetition would cost thtee timers 
the price of the animals. The'grapes of the country appear 
admirably calculatied to make c 5 W?cllcnt wine. This would he 
a standard article, aitd might "render the colony by fafr tpb flou- 
rishing, and thfercfdrc the inhabitants arc strictly forbidden to 
make wine even for their ‘Own private consumption. These 
and other restrictions of a similar nature are borne by the peo- 
ple with all tlw patience that might be expected, and opportu- 
nity only seems to be wanting to produce t a revolt. As the 
government is aware that it can* place little dependence on the 
■people, and as -the systCtn^on which it acts necessarily renders 
It weak, it is excessively jealous of strangers. The persons 
belonging to the Embassy tv ere not allowed to walk on'shore in 
the day without a soldier to attend them, and at niglit they were 
forced to return to their ships. The opportunities which our 
author therefore had of observing the state of . society anti 


manners were not very ample. 

The islands of Tristan da Cunha, it appears, would provifc of 
•great benefit in affording the outward bound Indiamen a supply 
of* water in case they wbre excluded from the Gape of Gooti 
Hope and the Brazils- Near the island of Amsterdam our au- 
thor and others caught a shark, and cut it in pieces as* bait for 
cray-fisli. Four young sharks were found alive in its stomach, 
and it became the subject of dispute whether these had been 
devoured by the old one, or bad retired into its stomach for pro- 
tection. Linna?us was of the former opinion, but the latter 
appears to be much more probable. Sir Richard Hawkins, 
while on a voyage to South America in 1593, acc^»'dfng to his 
own account frequently saw young sharks go in and out at the 
mother's mouth, and found them in the stofnach. His testi- 


mony has been confirmed by the obiservations of others. No 
-argument against this opinion can be drawn (tom the powers of 
^digestion. Experiment and observation have proved that in 
some land animals the living principle is capable of resisting the 
- action of the gastric Juice, and no proof has been brought to 
shew that this mky not be Cite case with regard to fishes. On 
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the island of Arasterdjam thbre is a volcanic crater and several 
tailing sprin|fs. Mr. Harrow and others caught several Sshei 
in the cc^i.d vir^er, dropped them alive into the boifing 
l^prings J,iard by, whejne jthjcy were poo.ked to perfection in fiti 
teen minutes. These inlands wdenUy appear to be of volcanic 
origin. ^ 

The population of Java is reckoned S,60p,ooo, including 
230,00b belonging to the Dutch settlements. The city of 
Batavia, in the* usual Dutdb taste, is situated on low, swampy 
groupd. Owing to this circumstance and to the intemperate 
mode of living joined with the unhealthy nature of the climate, 
the mortality in Batavia exceeds that of the most fatal of our 
We, St India isjs^nds. T^cire .are few spots on the globe wRich 
^can ^ast of ^ greatcy abundance and variety of vegetable pro- 
jd,VJetio,ns than the jsla,nd ' of Java. Among the grand and 
,numcrous tribe o,f palnvs, tl^c cocoa is the most cphspicuous, ^ 
.lowering sometimes .to the height of 150 feet. From the no-* 
toriety which the fiction of the Ujf^s had obtained, Mr. Barrow 
was induced to make particular inquiries respecting this plant, 
but the only foundation for the story, \yhTch he could find, was 
that the word waj connected with the trivial name of every 
poisonous plant. Among the animals of Java arc the rhinoce- 
ros, the buffalo, the crocodile, ^nd the Boa snake. The 
vegetable poisons of Java arc excce4ingly fatal, owing probably 
to the relaxed state of the bodies to wliicla thcyHrc applied. 
From the same cause the slightest scratches often become incu- 
rable wounds. The bite of the Bandicoot rat, or of an en- 
raged man, prodvices hydrophobia and death. Some idea of 
.the state of society and manners among the Dutch at Batavia, 
may be formed from the following short sketch. After the 
ceremony of introduction to the governor had been ended, the 
principal persons composing the embassy, proceeded to »the 
countiy house of P''anfVefgerman, the second in council, who 
said that the country was an accursed one, for that they ate poi- 
son and drank pestilence '<xl every meal. In what the poison 
and pestilence consisted will appear from a description of the 
dinner : 


'' We had scarcely set fopt in the house when a procession of 
slaves made its appearance, w^h wine and gin, cordials, cakes and 
sweetmeats 5 a ceremony that .was repeated to every new guest who 
arrived. After waiting a couple of hours the signal for dinner was 
given by the entrance* of three lemkle slaves, one with a large ^silver 
bason/ the second with a jar of the same metal filled with roseVater 
for washing the liands, and the third with tovaels for wiping them- 
The company w^as very nnmerou.s, aryl the weather being remarkably 
close, the velvet coats and powdered wigs were now thrown aside, 
and their places supplied with short dimity jackets and muslin night- 
caps. I certainly do not remember ever tc^have seen an European 
table so completely Iqaded with what»Vaa Weegermaa was pleased 
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to ca}) poison jud pestilence. Fish boiled abd broiled, fowls in currte^i 
and piliomt turkies and large canons, joints of beef boiled and 
toasted and stewed, soups, puddings, custards, and all kinds of 
pastry, were so crowded and jumbled together that there was 
scarqely aify room fos plates. Of the several kinds of dishes there 
was generally a pair : a turkey on one side hail its brother turkey on 
the other, and capon stared at capon. A slave was placed behind 
the chair of each guest, besides those who banded round wine, gin. 
Cordials, and Dutch or Danish beer, ail of which are used profusely 
by the Dutch under an idea that, by promoting perspiration, they 
can V' off in some degree the eifects of the poison and pestilence. 
After dinner an elegant desert was served up of Chinese pastry, 
frufrs in great variety, and sweetmeats. There were not any ladies 
in company Van Weegerman being a bachelor had no females in 
his Ihiiisj?, except his haram of slaves amounting to about fifty ia 
n mber, assOried fron? the diftorent nations of the East, and cora- 

• bii.ing every tinge of « ompt#-xion from the sickly faded hue of a 
dried tobacco leaf t** the sh ning polish of black marble. A band 
of Malay musiciaub played in the viranda during dinner. 

From table the Dutch part of the company retired ro their beds, 
in Older to reewer, by a few hours sleep, the fatigues of eating and 
drinking, and to prepnie for tboari of a far more serious meal which 
wa.> to follow, 1'Iie dinner, in fact, is con.sidefed only as a whetter 
of the appetite for supper. .The day of our landing happened to be, 
at the lime when we vi.sited l^atavia, a day of general festivity, it 
' was the Mlwif Mqrch, the anniversary of the birth of the Prince of 
Orange, and a most magnificent entertainment was prepared on the 
occasion at the Governor’s country-house. Here we had an oppor* 

• tunityof witnessing as grand a display of splendour andluxury as 
the wealth and the productions of the East could supply or suggesr. 
The aujusements out of doors consisted of a brilliant exhibition of 
fire- works, partly European and partly Chinese, which were let off 
in the midst of a large garden, who.se avenues were fancifully 
ligfited up by thousands of Chinese" painted lanterns, hangiiig in 
festoons from the branche.s of the trees, and connected with wreaths 
of natural and artificial flowers. To those w^ho had never had an 
opportunity of visiting Vauxhall, these illuminations wi^re gazed on 
With rapture j but, dazzling a^d splendid as they certainly were, 
their brilliancy could not be put in competition with that ahich 
lights up and enlivens the joyful scene of pleasure on the banks of 
the Thames, Jn different parts of the Batavian garden were sta- 
tioned bands of musicians, some of which were Malays, and others 
GenT)an.s belonging to the garrison. Id front of tho house a long 
row of booths was erected, in wiiich were exhibited the humours of 
a Dwteb fairj and, what to us was then more interesting, among 
these booths were two or three temporary tbeatrc.s, on which Chi- 
nese comedians wete entertaining the crowd on o«r first arrival, and 
*ibey continued to act w'ithcul^iniermission the whole night. 

“ Having satisfied our curiosity as to the fair and the fire-works, 
VTQ repaired to the ball-room, where the Kidies were already as- 
sembled ; and here we* were struck whir a very unusual display of 
finery, the singularity of which at least, if not the beauty, very 
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forcibly attracted our attention, i^et the reader imagine to himself 
about eighty or ninety ladies seated round the sides of along nf.troyr- 
room, , superbly dressed in the finest muslins that India affords, 
apangled with gold and silver, and glittering with rubies and dia- 
monds — Let him figure himself an equal ni\mber of lijltle female 
slaves, each sitting at the feet of l\er mistress, and, except as to 
the ornamemal parts, nearly as well dressed as herself— Let him 
imagine about half as many, as there were ladies, of tall, bright, 
brazen candlesticks, like those that are sometimes^ Fcen on the altars 
of Romish churches, arranged in a row on the floor immediately 
before these .eplendid beauties, and reflecting, like so r.iany mirrors, 
the brilliant objects to which they were opposed — Let him, more- 
over, figure to himself at least an equal number of gentlemen^ all 
full dressed in coats of cut velvet, shag breeches, bag wigs, frnd 
long swords, besides the British officers both naval and milifary in 
iheir respective uniforms, to say nothing of the Cojps diplomatique 
—And having disposed this assemblage of objects in a long narrow 
room plainly furnibhed, he will then have a tolerably correct notion 
of the appearance of the Governor*® ball-room at Batavia. But 
here, out of tenderness to the Easteru beauties, I ought perhaps to 
stop short as. by entering into a more detailed description, I shall 
be compelled to throw a shade on the brilliant sceAe Their clingy 
complexions sufficiently indicated their kindred conn.-'xion to some 
of the Oritv.ital nations* Like those of the Chinese and Malays, 
their black shining locks, glistening ♦w^ith a profusion of cocoa imt 
oil, were smootlied up all round, and fixed in a knot by golden bod- 
kins on the crown of the head. Like the Malays, aUff. the greater 
part of these dingy beauties were in the delicate habit of chewing 
the areca nut and betel, the necessary consequence of w'hich sooa 
discovered the mistake we had comniitred with regard to the Roman 
candlesticks : they were, in fact, the ladies’ spitting-boxes, to 
which the genteel part of the Dutch give the name of Qiiispcdoor-s, 
(probably from the Spanish word Encupedero, a spitting-dish ;) but 
the delicate name in vulgar use among the Dutch is bin'tnc-poijifs. 
Whatever real or pretended advantages the Batavian fair may derive 
from the use of her favourite masticatory, the appearance of her 
mouth, and the eflect it protluces, are to a stranger shocking and 
nauseous, and, one would suppose, an invincible antidote agaiufrt 
inspiring the tender passiou. 

** The pearls and the diamonds, spread in profusion over the 
black shining locks of the ladies, appeared to great ad\ anfage on 
such a ground and those whose circumstances did not allow oj so 
grand display of jewels as their wealthier neighbours, contrivc^d, 
however, to make amends by the less glittering, but not the* less 
agreeable, ernamenf of chaplets 'of fragrant Aowctn, such as the 
or Arabian jasmine (called here ^ambjc,) the 
the Micliclia IWiampOia, and the* Vaipinithaa or iu!)ernso. The 
whole room was scented with the 4>owerful fragrance (>f the^se and 
other odoriferous plants, whose pertumes were not, however?, un- 
mixed with the le^ agreeable sm-jll of cocoa nut oil. Tlie Go- 
vernor’s daughter, who by the a.uuher’s sjdc was of a dingy breed, 
was eo bespangled \yjth jewels ihai| according to the Dutchmen’^ 
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valuation, she was whispered to* bo worth twenty tbou^^nd Hx* 
dollars, or about foiir thousand pounds, as she then stood. 

Tliese ladies, dins splendidly addrhed to appear in company, are 
dressed, wh^n at home, just li&e their slhves, in long loose printed 
or chequered cotton gowns, bare headed^ l^are necked* bilrc legged^ 
and bare footed. Their only object at home is to keep, themselves 
cool, and at their perfect ease j and by so doing, and living a liiore 
temperate life, the mortality is by fao means so great ahioDg the 
women as in the other sex. 

'' A little after midnight a magtiiffcenl Clipper was ^ei-ved op in 
the great ball, which, it is almost liniiecfessary to add, consisted of 
every luxury and delicacy that the united stores of Asia and Europe 
ooula supply. ’ Hie company arhounted at least to ode hmidred and 
fifty persons. The old Governor who, with the test of the’ Dotch- 
men, had hitherto kept on his full dressed suit bf velvet, now 
threw off his coat and wig, and took his Se<1t at tjbk in a light 
muslin jacket and a night-cap. Many of the ladies^ follbwhig hiS 
example, laid aside their spangled gowns, and appeared in their 
dimity jackets. These jolly dames took especial Care that the 
Strangers should be well plied with wine, to which, sit the satile 
time, they were by no means backward in helping themselves, 
^ome of the elder sort sat at tabieeto a late hour, while the younger 
part returned to the ball-room, w^here reels ana jigs iand hornpipes 
now took place of country dances. A Scoio^Batavian ofiicer dis- 
played his raw-boned activilyj’in a saraband, to the great amuse- 
ment of thoHsative dames, who had seldom witnessed such nimble 
capering. So fascinating was the entertainment that It was near 
four in the morning before the company dispersed. 

"It is almost superfluous to remark how veiy ill suited is the 
mode of life I have here described to an equinoxial climate. But 
the Dutchman, whose predominant vice in Europe is avarice, rising 
into affluence iu an unhealthy foreign settlement, almost invariably 
changes this part of his character and, with a thorough contempt of 
the frugal maxim of Molicrc'a VAvarCy lives to eat rather than eat.s 
to live. His motto is, ' let us eat and drink, for tomorrow \vc 
die.* He observes, it is true, the old maxim of rising at an early 
Lour in ihe morning, not however for the sake of enjoyVng the cool 
breeze, and of taking moderate exercise, but rather to begin the 
day*s career of eating and drinking. !His first essay is usually a 
sopit or glass of gin, to which succeed a cup of coffee and a pipe. 
His stomach thus tbrtiiied, be lounges about the great hall of the 
Louse; or the viranda, if in the countr}', wnth a lo6se|night-gown 
carelessly thrown over his shoulders, a nig!it-cap and slippers, till 
^bqut eight o’clock, which is the usual hour of breakfast. This i.s 
generally a solid meal oj dried meat, fish and poultry made info 
curries, eggs, rice, strong beer and spirit^. Currie and rite is a 
fitaiidiug dish at all meals and at all seasons of the year, being con- 
isniered as an excellent stimulfis to the stomach, * The business of 
the day occupies little more than a couple of hours, from ten to 
twelve, when he again sits down to dinner, a tl*ieal that is something 
more solid than the breakfast. From table he retires to sleep and 
remains invisible tiQ about fwe in the evenings when be rises 9nd 
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for taking a ride or a \mlk, but generally Ibe former, f n 
the <3^n doors pof the little covered carriages male or female slaves, 
ox botb^ 4t outhe st^psj, accordiiig as th^y tn^y happen to be oaa^r 
^cd by geotlemen or ladies. 

** From seven to nine are the usual honrj for receiving and re- 
turning visits, when they play cards, drink wine, and smoke to- 
l)ecco, -In the dry season these evening parties generally nieet in 
the little sunsmer-houses w:hiehi as I have already noticed, are bnijt 
the margin of tlie canals^ snuffing tl^e nau^eoa$ effluvia which 
abundantly evaporate from tlie nearly stagnant water, and tormented 
by myriads of mosquitoes and other insects, for the rpropagalion of 
which the climate» the dirty water, and the evergreen trees, are st> 
remai^kably fevourable. The inhabitants, liowever, are so passion- 
ately attaojied to their canals and their trees, that a proposal in the 
Council to fill up tlie one and cut down the other had almost prq- 
xloced ati insufrection in the city. But neither these insects, trouble- 
some as tbey'Sre, nor the stench of the water, can be considered as 
tlte most offimsive nuisances to which thase evening parties are 
liable to be exposed. The lower class of the inhabitants, the Java- 
nese. the Malays, the Chinese,* and the slaves of every nation, 
descend ihe steps of wooidfen Jadde»( placed down the sides of the 
canals, and ttore, without any ^reremony, perform tlte rites of the 
glides® who, in bur country at least, is usually worshipped in re- 
tirement. Both men and women are constantly meeting on the 
aame step, without being in the leaSt* disconcerted with themselves, 
or rqolested by the preseuce of the parties iu the summer-houses pr 
bye-standers in the street. The man turns His back* to Uie water, 
and the woman faces it. At Uiis time of the day the canals are all 
alive with the numbers of nsen, women, and children, that promis- 
cuously idiinge into tlie water. The women are considered as the 
best swimmers, paddling with their hands in the same manner as 
r|uadru{ieds do, and. not striking out as is Uie common practice 
among Europeans. 

** But tliese coitveniencics and amusements which the caogils af- 
ford, and which are carried on undei' the eyes of the parties ef plea- 
sure assembled on their banksi gross as they are, may be considered 
as still lesi disgusting than a general usage in the city, by which 
they are immediately suocee<ied. I have somewhere met with an 
observation, that an Englishman iu building a iiouse iii-sts plans out 
the kitchen, and a Dutchman the necessary. But the Dutch in 
Batavia, like the good people of Edinburgh^ liave contrived to dis- 
pense with conveniences of this kind, for which i have heard two 
differont reasons assigned: one is, that the heat of the climate 
would operate so a^ to create a putrid fever in the city ; and the 
othqr, that the great bandicoot fat, of which 1 have spoken in tlie 
last chapter, would infest the temple iif such a manner as fo render 
the resort $o it* unsafe, especially for the male sex : the first is ab- 
surd, tlie last ’ridiculous. Instead, however, of such places^ of 
.retirement they substitute large jars, manufactured for the occasion 
in China, narrow nt top, low, and bulging out in the middle to a 
great width. These jars remain undisturbed, in a certain corner of 
JixQ house, .far twenty-four hours i*at the end of which time, that 
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lir'idfrl bdilsrili^i© t6 traverse" tbe canals tlie At 4ltie well 
- ^kj:w>wi>,erytof tbe:&e industrious collector bf 
'Ibe'-b^^SHebouses out with tlrefr inaded jars> 'and empi^ their 
confiHUi" 4|i bulk into :tbe bo^. inabuj^^ tte ^ineee 

S^vengera* paddling in their s^pmi at^g the severial (kikUy c6L>- 
hou^*e to bouse, forthefUsb irfitfeeif 'eountrywiij ^ho are 
■ only gardeners', the goidj^att^Oi^^^'ltecb a a 

^4teate, can be no less injuripui fer l«dalth than it^ ia indecent and 
disgi;iSting. *But the Dut^ appear to be anr insensible of the one as 
^ they are reconcile to the other. >lf they happen to* catch- a. passing 
breoce charged wSh the perfnmi^df 4heee jars, they c^Dy^waerva, 

* Duar blotit de^ytHda ncfifinjr koft^^^ht nke m 

j'he blooming ibe nine d^do^Jkrmr is the slgltel^or all par* 
ties to disperse *and . betake themsj^ve^ to tbetr fes^trtlve homes, 
where ^ after a snooking hot supper, which ^ is always ready to re- 
'Cel\>e ibeiir,- they immediately; retire to rest. The ill effects that 
must necessarily result from such an intemperate life as I baVe heto 
described^ are, indeed, not (eSs, p^nieious than ^ pdisoo and pesfi- 
Ifcnce/ The natives are destroyed at an early jierlod of life, and 
the new comers rarely get b^r what is called# tlie seasoning.’ 
Those fovv that escape grow^unwieldy and corpulent, > bur are soft, 
lax^ jind weak, affording no bah illustration of an ancient doctrine 
rec^t^d by^Pliny, ^^Somur toncoquere corpulaitie qudm .fmjvtnU 
i)igestiort in sleep is more conducive to corpulency than 
strength.’ In fact, such habits of life, in such a climate, could not 
fail rq exhaust the strength and enfeeble the constitution* Tire 
functions of life are fatigued, the powers of the body are worn out 
by luxury indolence, and volnptuousne?s ; and when disease at- 
tfcks them, the feeble victim, without nerves or stamina to resist it, 
falls a speedy^ sacritic e, anJ sinks into the grave. Deaths of this 
kind are so frequent at Bawia. that tbey .scarcely make ahy'im- 
piess'on upon the niindb of the inhabitants. Thc?.fret|oency of ,tho 
event iias* rendered it familiar ^ and they Shew>o isigtt^ of mtotiottt 
. Of surptise, beyond the sh fug of the sbbulder, when they bear in 
the morning of the death of the pexson with whom they supped in 
seemingly good health the evening beforei*': . » . 

The settlement ls> dnefly ipd^btedwits prosperity to the in- 
dustry of the Chlnesq* ,hi)wcv^^ suffer the severest op- 

pression both with rcqpcfrt to person add property. is in- 
deed the policy of the Diudji to lieep tliese people in \ stajtc pf 
poverty and wretchedness, and whcj? iheiV numbers f beconpe, 
too gf^at, pretended coFi(>pir«icics serve ^s^ap 
ral massacres. t ^ 

^Tbat the Javanese are of 'Hindoo origin, appisairsAirom tlieir 
. features, manners, and civji and religious instuutiona.- The 
Malays appear as evidently to be of Tartar%origin. The prin- 
cipal features in fbeir!* character are a singular tltgiee of fe- 
rocity, and an iinconmidrabW propensity fo gambling. Though 
'..6 ' ‘ ■ 
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the «ettlemetit has Htile occasion for slaves, a thousand of them 
arc annually imported by the 0utch, but it would appear tha^ 
they are ratlier better treated than in many other places, proba- 
bly because they are jpunished by the fiscal instead of the 
OMmers. ' ‘ 

The kingdoms of Ldbs, Cambodia, Siampa, Cochinchina, 
and Tting'-quin, says Mr. Puikerum, are countries iinirnpor^ 
tant in themselves, and concerning which tlie materials arc im- 
perfect. Mr, Barrow admits the latter part of the assertion, 
but po*sitiveIy denies the former, and certainly with some rea- 
son, The principal reason for visiting the port of Turoii ia 
Cochinchina, was tire deplorable state to which the crcw»hadi 
been reduced by the typhus fever and dysentery caught at Ba- 
tavia. They had nearly been disappointed however in their 
hopes of relief, owing to the jealousy excited against them by 
an interested Portuguese trader, who endeavoured to persuade 
the Cvichinchincsc that the English squadron had come with 
hostile* views. His representations were the more readily be- 
lieved, as the country was then in the hands of an usurper, who 
feared that this squadron had been sent against him by the le- 
gitimate sovereign. Mr. Barrow here gives a short historical 
sketch of the rebellion, and subsequent recovery of his do- 
minions by the lawful king. Ttt>s is certainly an interesting 
pait of tlic work, and we have dlrfly to regret thaf the* amlior 
has nor been more particular, especially witn respect to the im- 
provements in the condidon oi his people by Gaung-Shung. 
This prince was, while v:ery young, driven trom his paternal 
dominions, and compelled for a long time to wander about in 
exile and obscurity. But unsubdued by misfortune and undis- 
mayed by difficuhv, he was at length restored to the throne of 
his fathers. Assisted by a French priest of the name of Adran, 
he then bent his whole attention to the encouragement of 'use- 
ful industry, ami neglected nothing that could render his 
country prosperous at home and respectable abroad. He had 
made a treaty with the King of France by means of Adran, 
stipulating to give up the pou of Turon, with the adjacent 
grounds, to tlie French, on condition of being assisted in the 
recovery of bis dominions. Xhe succours were however de- 
layed by one of that class of beings who arc often the rulers of 
nations. Adran had neglected to pay his court to some French 
great ni?m*s strumpet, and sh« revenged herself by throwing 
/difli<?ukies in the way of the executioa of the treaty. But the 
French rcvolutipn at length put an end to whole affair alto- 
gether, and Canng-Shung was left to his own resources, which 
he employed with success. This prince seems to have been a 
hero in the boot i;ense of the word. His perseverance, his^ 
bravery, his wisdom, his generosity, » and his indefatigable 
exertions for the improvernent oP the condition of bis people, 
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give him the most undoubted pl^ira to this character- From 
the iligbt sketch here, given, it is obvious that a minute account 
of the life of this great man would form a most valuable piece 
of biography* '^lis, however, is not perhaps to be expected, 
but the world is uivlor obligations to .Mr* Barrow for what he 
bas done. By the effoits of Caiing-wShung, the forces of 
Cochinchina ia i^loo, amounted for the land and sea-servicc to 
139,800 men. As the people arc of Chinese origin, tlieif 
Sanguage and.marmcrs of course bear a considerable resem- 
blance to those of the Chinese. When the embajssy landed at 
Turon they were entertained by a party of comedians, music, 
aiK^ dancing. The plays are performed in temporary, sheds 
entirely open in front, and the audience, instead of paying for 
entrance, throw among the actors what money they please. 

The Cochinebinese are exceedingly superstitious, and their 
oiferings are in general performed with a view rather to avert 
an ideal evil than procure a positive good. The country pro- 
duces many valuable articles peculiarly fitted for the Chinese 
market, hut the want of security to property forms at present 
a formidable obstacle to the progressive improvement of the 
arts and manufactures* The' fundamental principles of the 
governmeut seem to be the same as those of the government of 
China, ,* 

Mr. Barrow concludes the voyage with a statement of the 
advantagcs^which; in his opinion, would result from the esta- 
blishment of a commercial intercourse with Cochinchina. If 
the commerce of the East were open to all, this Intercourse 
would probably be soon established with all the advantages 
which it is capable of affording. But while the trade is with 
us confined to an exclusive company, such an intercourse will 
probably neither be soon established, nor would it be of cx- 
teiTsive utility if it were. 

At the end of the work there is a short account of a journey 
into the interior of wSouthern Africa in i8ot-2, pi^rformcil by 
commissioners from our government at the Cape, with a view 
to procure a supply of cattle. It is principally valuable as it 
affords good grounds to conclude that there are many nations . in 
the South of Africa, wlu> have attained a considerable degree 
of civilization. The account *given of the Boskuanas, is very 
interesting. They live in a town containing about 15,000 in- 
habitants, have a regular thojigh simple government, and arc 
cntirfrly unacquainted jvith the slave system. The commis- 
sioners learnt that a nation named the Baro/oos, still farther in 
the interior, had very extensive towns, well built houses, and 
\vell cultivated grounds, and had made considerable progress in 
the mechanic arts. It is much to be rcj^retted that the com- 
missioners did not pepetrate farther, but it is to be hoped that 
their partial success will encourage others to explore this coun- 
try more thoroughly. 
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' As the author continued but a very short time at the place? 
of which he here gives an account, it Is obvious that his fnfof-- 
mation could not always have been ample or . accurate. I'hfe 
ground has besides been trodden before. There are therefor6 
but few new discoveties or I'emarkable* occurrences in this 
voyage. At the same time, from the constant changes in 
human affairs, and the different appearances of countries *«: 
different periods, something new and important will remain to 
be observed by^the intelligent traveller. He may besides dis- 
cover* many things which may have escaped^, the attention qf 
those who have gone before hiui, and throw new light on man^ 
subjects of importance. Mr. Barrow seems to^havc mad^ tlie 
best use of such opportunities as he enjoyed. He has observed 
with attention, and has communicated the result of his inqui- 
ries in a plain and perspicuous style. His work, therefore, 
though not of the first importance, certainly contains much 
useful and entertaining information. 

Art. X 1 » The Affairs oj Asia considered in ikdr Effects on ffic 
Liberties of Britain^ in a Series off Letters^ addressed to the 
Marquis of Wellesley^ late Gornernor General of Indian intluding 
A Correspondence with the Goiiernment off Bengal^ under thdt 
Nobleman^ and a Narrative of/Transnetions^ involving the 
Annihilation off the Personal Freedom off the. Subject^ and the 
Extinction of the Liberty of the Press in Indid: with the 
Marquis's Edict for the Regulation off the Press, By Charles 
Maclean, M.D. Bvo* pp, 17k. gs. Quick. London^ 
1806. 

THIS production is on a subject of verj* great importance, 
the exercise of arbitrary and lawless power over Britons by the 
British governor in the East Indies.. We entirely agree with 
the author that the oppression of one British subject by another 
in any part of the world is an object in which the community 
is deeply ijiterestcd; more especially if the oppressor acts under 
a shew of authority from the government at home ; since he 
who w’ould subject the people of this country to despotism in 
Asia may justly be suspected of a desire to render them slaves 
cm their native soil. The greater part of the circumstances 
here detailed rest chiefly on the authority of the individual who 
relates* them, ^and who was one of the sufferers by the acts of 
oppression which Jie arraigns.. We are, therefore, not in a 
condition to say how far they agree wijh the facts. Several of 
the leading, particulars are in their nature public and notorious, 
and must be true. But there is a multitude of little circum- 
stances by which an act is characterized, and entitled either rt) 
good or evil fam^ and how consistently these are stated with 
that which actually happened, we takq not upon us to say. 
This, ho^yever, we say, tliat the author has done what the duty 
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whiclj he owes to his country and to bis fellow citizens required 
him to do. A suflFerer by actions which he reckons oppressive 
and illegal, but which it is difficult to reach by the ordinary ex- 
ercise o! the laws, he lays his case before his countrymen, that 
by their voice he nfay receive the justfee which he demands. 
If h^s statement is wrong his adversary may controvert it; and 
be, in his turn, as far as their decision can avail him, will ob- 
tain the redress which is his due. The tribunal of public opi- 
nion among a free and intelligent 4>eo pie is almost important 
guardian of the prerogatives or man; and however it riiay be 
lield a crime by a governor-general of Bengal to appeal to that 
tribunal against the pettiest magistrate of the pettiest village, it 
is yet the privilege of those who tread on British ground to 
publish their complaints of this governor himself, and of this 
governor’s masters. 

We shall content ourselves with an outline of the cast which 
IS here stated, a case, which, if it be stated correcily, deserves 
the attentive consideration of the British people. 

Mr. Maclean, a friend of the author, and a Mr. D*Aguilar 
had been joiik proprietors feu: several years of an indigo 
work in India. A disagreement had arisen between them, 
which had by mutual consent been referred to aibitrators. Mr. 
D*Aguilar was not, however, restrained by this from insulting 
behaviour.^. He wrote to Mr. Maclean that he conceived him 
beneath his notice; and even formed the resolution of proceed- 
ing to take charge of the concern, and possession of Mr, Mac- 
lean's house by force, Mr. Maclean sent to him a friend of 
his own tt) endeavour to dissuade him hoiii such au attempt, as 
Mr. Maclean, from his letter, would he under the necessity of 
insulting him should they meet before some adjustment of their 
alfajrs sliould lake place. To tiie remonstrance, however, of 
this friend, and even of his servants, Mr. D’Aguilar turned a 
deaf car. A scuffle ensued; Mr. Maclean offcicd him a gen- 
tleman's satisfaction; buf ihisS Mr. D'Aguiln: declined; rode 
off to the magistrafc, aufl swore ag.unst hiiTu The circum- 
stances, as iwre stated, of this mag ist rate's behaviour, are the 
following: Witlioia a iiearing he commuted Mr. Maclean to 
prison; refused to adnut him to bail; denied lum everr the fa- 
vour of a few houis to go home and make some adjustment of 
bis affairs, tlu>ugl) he v)frered any security whitii miglTt be re- 
quired. By the authority of the appeak judges of Benarcf!, 
who’had no right to iKtcifere, one of whom was a paity con- 
cerned with D’Aguilar in the indigo works, he decided upon 
^^ending Mr. Maclean a prl^>ner to Calcutta; refusing to take 
the deposition of his witnesses upon the spot, though one of 
the appeal judges was absent and highly; disapproved of the 
Transaction, aiul thowgh Major Macrae, Captains Macleod and 
Carncion, and the reverend Dr. Machinnon applied foe the pri^ 
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Sonet’s release, offering themselv<?s securities for his appearance 
in Calcutta. He was sent down, in a common baggagedjoa^ 
without even a decent covering to keep off the sun and the rain, 
where, with four seapoys oyer him he was confined a month, 
exposed night and day to the weather, ^and to the imminent 
danger of. being dashed to pieces by the violent squalls which 
prevail at that season of the year. 

Dr. Maclean, our author, became involved in the cause in 
the following manner. By a mistake respecting the circum- 
stance's of Mr. Maclean’s quarrel with his partner, it was stated 
in one of the Calcutta newspapers that he had fallen in a due!* 
Dr. Maclean corrected this mistatement by the following letter 
addressed to the editor of another new^spaper: ’ 


SI a, 

'' I request you will contradict the account which, through some 
very gross misinformation, was inserted in the last India GnzttU and 
Uircarrah, announcing the death of Mr. Allan Maclean, said to be 
shot in a duel at Benares. I this day received a letter from that 
gentleman, mentioning indeed some circumstances, which^j if his an- 
tagonist had not possessed an uncommon degree of prudence, might 
have led to that catastrophe •, bu^ I am happy to a*dd, that the only 
disagreeable effects of the rencontre have arisen from the interference 
of th^e magistrate of Gauzeepore, whoge conduct, upon this occasion, 
I will take a due opportunity of appfCciaiing. 

1 ahi. Sir, 

/> A 1 r>o Your obt'dient Servant, 

Calcutta. April 38 . 1. }) 3 . Macleas.” 


In consequence of this letter the following communlcaiiou 
from government was made to Dr. Maclean : 


TO MR. CHARLES MACLEAN. 


SIR, j u j> . i> n p A irr m i\ n t. 

A representation having been made to government respecting a 
letter which was published in the Telegraph of the of April last, 
under you» signature, 1 am directed by the Bight Hen., the Gover- 
nor General in Council to inform yon, that his lordahip considers ihe 
insinuation in your letter, with regard to the convlnct of the nugis- 
trate bf Gauzeepore, to be highly ipiproper, nnd il>:u be accordingly 
recjuires that yon submit to government an immciiiate and satisfac- 
tory apology fpr having published the lettei in que^iion, 

» I am. Sir, 

Comtcfl Chamber, Your obedient humble servant, 

Jme 1, I79ii. * (Signed)* H. Sr. G. Tu^ kku, Sub sec.’* 

The apology demanded* Dr. Maclean declined, in very tem- 
perate and beepming term*;, to give; in co’riscqucnce of which 
he wa.s ordered by the Govern6r General in Conned to qtHt 
India by a ship then about to sail. Such arc the leading parti- 
^ularSj accompanied with inferior circumstances of euMi hard- 
ship, of that act of oppressionpf Wifcl) hr. Maclean complains. 
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' This statement the Doctor accompanies with hy 

which he endeavours to make it appear tliat this arhitrary and 
violent usage to which he was subjected was prt of a system 
which Mar-quis Wellesley very speedily matured for .suppressing 
completelycthe Hbery/ of tlie press in Indla^ and preventing all 
complaints of the conduct of magistrates, however. airdcious, 
from being laid before the public. One of duise documents, 
Imd a pretty expressive one it is, was afforded by the apology 
required of the publislier of the newspaper in which Dr. Mad- 
lean’s letter appeared. Tl\e apology*which that gentleman wrote 
was not approved of. Another ivas dictated to him by tlie go- 
vernment, and actually published. I'he >circiunstance in it 
whic% peculiarly deserves attention is, bis .being made to con- 
fess that It is wrong to publish any thing reflecting upon the 
condua of any magistrate in his official capjgicity ; as if the mis- 
conduct of magistrates had become a,sf^red property of the go- 
vernment, which it was interested to defend; 


Apology hp the Editor of the Telegraphs • 

* The Editor, from error in judgment, having inserted a letter in 
the Telegraph of 'the 28th of April, under the signature of Gh.^ rlv.* 
AfACi.EAN, and also a subsequent«lettcr on the same subject, in the 
Telegraph of the 12th May, signed Hareas CoRrus, and the 
terms of both the said letters^^ppearing to him, ori reconsideration, 
to be extremely improper, be is induced to apologize foi*^ having pub- 
lished them } particularly as the writers of the said letters have as- 
sumed a privilege of auiraadverting, through the medium of a public 
print, upon the proceedings of a Court of Justice, and of censuring 
the conduct of a public Officer, for acts done m his official ca- 
pacity/” 

Let this maxim of government be steadily carried into effect, 
and what more is there wanting to thc cstahlishinent of the most 
unmitigated despotism ? What restraint, if people a^e punished 
lor complaining, on the most oppressive and atrocious conduct ? 

But the government of India, uiuler Marquis Wellesley, 
were not satisfied with ordinary precautions tliat no accusations 
of their conduct should come beiorc the public. The following 
regulations establish a restraint on the liberty of the press so 
very complete, that the whole archives of despotism, we think, 
must have been ransacked to find them out. The fourth and 
the fifth are those which chiefly deserve attention : 

llegulations respecting the FubUcatian of Newfipapers, viz, 

** If Eveiy printer of a newspajier to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. ’ 

'' 2. Every editor^and proprietor of a paper to deliver in his name, 
^ud place of abode, to the secretary to goverhment. 

3. No paper to be published on a Sunday. 

4. No paper to be published at all, uptil it shall liave been 
freviouslp inspected hp thr. Seaetari/ to the Oovefwne/it^ or by a person 
authorised by him for that purpose. 
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^ pena}>ty for olfeodkig against any of tine abo\’e segulai* 

Ilona tO) tie immcti'KUe tmbarkatiunjor Europe,** i 

This niay be denominated the first part of the deadjy code^of 
[Ivranny. The second, if possible, improves xipon the firsts 
Mere Nos. i, 4, 6, and 8, are the most wcv»dei'ful: . 

'Pkvlcs 'for the Guidance of the fsveretaries to Government m revising 
. the Newspapers, 

To prevent the publication of, 

1 . All observations on the state of public credit^ or the revenues^ 
or ihpyimnces, of the Company. 

“ *i. All observations respecting the embarkation of troops, storea, 
or specie 5 or respecting any naval or military preparations: whatever. 

3. All intelligence respecting the destination of any ships, or Ifap 
expectation of any, whether belonging to the Company or to indivi- 
duals. • 

* All observations with respect to tbe conduct of Governme/it, 
or auj/ of its officers, ciiil or rmlititry, nt-arine, commercials pr JudicUiG 

.5. All private scandal, or libeis on individuals. 

(). All statements with regard to the prolrMily of war or peace 
between the Company and any of the native powers. 

7 . All observations lending tp convey information toxin enemy, 
or to excite alarm pr commotibri within the Company*s territories# 

8 , The republication of such passages from the European news-- 

papers as may tend to ajfect the uyiacnce and credit of tlte Britisli 
power with the native slates f * 

We do suppose that a great part of the people o? this coun- 
try will not believe that in a part of the British empire, which 
by profession is governed by British laws, a code of tliis descrip- 
tion can have been promulgated. Is there any power delegated 
to the Governor General of Bengal, by the British legislature, 
whereby he may, at Ins pleasure, and convenience suspend the 
vital laws of the British constitution; and violate the sacred pre- 
rogatives (jf the Britisli people? Or is it fitting that a lawless 
governinent should be allowed to exist in any place subject to 
the Bntisii legislature, and where the British people may be- 
come victiins ot its caprice? 

We do not think it necessary to follow the author through 
his commentary on the behaviour of government in his own 
.particular case, on the power assumed by Governors General of 
arbitral iiy sending Britons out of the country, on the extinction 
of the liberty of the press, and on the general government of 
Marquis Wellesley, which forip the chief topics of Dr. Mac- 
lean letters. A few observations wjil suffice. In regard to 
the Doctor’s particular case, the chief circiynstanie is the truth 
or the inaccuracy of the facts stated. Till it is seen whether 
they are .controverted, they are to be regarded as the statemerit 
of one party, whikj the otlicr has not yet been heard. If they 
prove true, there will be little questicyi among Britons abo^t 
the sentiments they ought to excito. In regard to the power as- 
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sutned of sending British born subjects out of In'difll, tie pefi 
niisAon to that cfFcct appears very clearly to have been meant 
by the legislature, though not very distinctly expressed, to refer * 
only to persons, not i he servants, of tlie company, interfering 
with trade to the of companies monopoly* but 

not to extend to any otljcr case, so as to be cxcrcis^sd by a Go^ 
vernor General against every man, whose conduct however te- 
Rat, should not have given perfect satislaction to liis Excellency i/ 
This would evidently have beeii to cstablisli the niost uncon« 
.trouled despotism, wliich could ijever have been intended by 
the legislature. Wc iiave seen this engine employed to' suS^ 
pend compietcly the laws for establlsliirig tlie liberty of the 
press. When ibis essential part of the - free condition of man 
' is destroyed, on what is the next sacrilegious hand to be laid ? 
This circumstance calls aloud for redress, and if there is any 
thing doubtlul in the act of parliament, the’ expression ought to 
be corrected with the utmost dispatch. About the fact tegard- 
ing the liberty of the press, the regulations quoted, and of 
which the authenticity is not denied, leave, unfortunately, no 
room for doubt. That tlie press has always been under restric- 
tions in India only proves that^i Mai quis Wellesley had prede- 
cessors w'hose conduct has been exceptionable, a thing, wc be- 
lieve, of which few people^doubt ; but tliat he has proceeded 
further than all of them in extinguishing the liberty of the pre?s, 
proves that^ in this? respect, at least, he is more culpable than rhe 
worst of them. It may safely too be asserted that nowhere is 
there less pretext for the undue exercise of power over the 
press than in Hindostan. In as tar as it is meant to restrain the 
free communication of knowledge and of opinions imoiig the 
British born subjects, it is contrary to the rights of Britons se- 
cured by law, it violates the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution, and is worthy of unmitigated reprobation. In as 
far as it regards tlie natives of Hindostan, it is perfectly useless. 
Among that passive, languid, and peaceful people no spirit of 
resistance wnll be raised by the freedom of the press. They 
arc too little acquainted with our language, they arc too little 
enlightclied, tl\py are too ieeble in mind, to be affected by the 
operation of a Britisli pi css in India by any but the slowest and 
least perceptible progress. It is the meie lust, therefore, of 
unbridled power, it is the appetite ot domineering, of .holding 
.liis fellow creatures at Ins mercy, by which any man Could de- 
sire to seethe liberty ol the press hani'died trom that country. 
In regard ter the general adininistratiun of Marquis Wellesley, 
on which our aiulior bestows a letter, we ar€ not prepared, to 
^leliver an opinion. On this a sentence either of approba^ 
tion or tlie contrary ought not to be passed rashly. Tttere are 
parrs of it wliich to ns appear to deseive praise, and. parts which 
appear to deserve blame. , Further inquiries must determine 
"tvhich preponderate. . 
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The author of these letters Is a considerable master of style. 
Tile imitation of Junius is very* marked. But there is a spirit, 
and a propriety in the composition which entitles Dr. Maclean 
on the sct)re of Kin^uage to more than ordinary praise. 

Art. XII. Vie Bidarti si's' Guide through England (fud IVaUs. 
By DAWSOt4 Turner, F*R,S. A.S. and LS. Member of the 
Imp, Acad, Naiura Cuiiosiorum^ and Honorary Member of the 
Dublin Sociity, &c,&c,; and ILewis Weston Dillwvn, 
F,R,S,andLS. *ivols.%yo. Philips and Pardon. London^ 
1805*. 

THE object of Mr. Turner's Guide is to facilitate the la- 
bour of the botanist by pointing out to him "the habitats-^oi. 
flnglish' plants. 7'his is certainly ‘an undertaking of some 
w,tilic 3 ’, ‘ For the student, who knows where a plant is to be 
found, bas certainly an advantage over him who does not.x 
and if every one were left to find out by himself the habitat o£ 
every plajit, botanists might often lose more time in searching 
for tlieir rare plants, than the discovery would be worth. But 
it may perhaps be thought sufficient that the habitats are pointed 
out in the dilfcrent Floras of the country, whether general or 
partial, and that the botanical student will lind sufficjent infor- 
mation from them. There appears however, to be an utility 
in having a connected view of tlfe habitats, thougli , there is 
perhaps no absolute necessity for it and there is certainly an 
utility in having a more complete view of tliem than Can be 
given in any Flora. For by this means a botanist knows 
whether or not any particular plant is within his reach^ in what- 
ever part of the country be may happen to reside ; and if it is 
not immediately in his neighbourhood he may ascertain the 
shortest distance at which it is to be found. 

The plan upon which the Guide proceeds is that of taking 
the tiiflbrent ccninties in an alphabetical order, and then cniiinc- 
lating the plants found m each, according to the arrangement 
of the LinntC'm systenj i together with the particular "habitat 
and the authorify upon which it rests. If tin’s plan is not the 
best conceivable, it is perhaps the best practicable, 7"he prin- 
ci])lcs of the botanical division of any country, and of the 
usual geographical divisions, arc c«rtah)ly not altogether the 
Same, but as the object of the present work is merely to lead 
the botariTst to the plant, the geographical divisions are suf- 
ficient for his purpose. The woik is a compilation from the 
differer/t Floras which have been already published, whedier 
partial or general, pr from the immediate comniunicaiions of 
correspondents frmn different parts pf the country. The plan 
had originated with Mr, DilU^yn, but might piobably never 
have been carried intci execution, if Mr. Turner, who Is now 
pretty much acquainted with the art of book-making, had^not, 
VoL, II, P • 
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IiKkiJy com^ tahis assistance, TKe greater part of the work, 
!;her^k)ce, is the result of their joint labours, but that whicli 
rebtes to the Cryptogamia, belongs exclusively to Mr^ Xomer- 

One of the mast obvious advantages of the svort i«» that it. 
points out the habitats of rare and uncommon plants, whether 
considered as the productions of England in general, or of anjr 
individual county in particular. It points out also those parts 
of the country which have been the least explored, and w^here 
there is the best chance of making new discoveries* It con- 
tains also a good deal of originaf remarji consisting of general 
observations prefixed to the lists of the different counties, or 
of notes critical and explanatory, to which particular subjects 
of '.loubt or difficulty give rise. 

But after all, with regal’d to tiie advantages of this work, we 
arc afraid that we have been describing them rather as what 
tliey ought to be than as what they are* For when Mr. Turner 
comes to explain what ho means By rare and uncommon plants:,, 
his acceptation of the terms is so totaHy different from thafe- 
which is in common use, th^ we find we have been corar 
pletely thrown out in our view* of the subject, and left rather 
at a loss to gudss the ^usc of this deviation. But wc shall let 
the author speal; for himself : 

" With regard to the places, .selected as mpst uncommon, we dare 
not indulge the hope that ouj list will meet with universal concur- 
^ rence } for the rarity of vegetables is evidently a term of compara- 
tive import, and there are few British ^cies which, however 
abundant in some districts of the kingdom, are not scarce iu others.*^ 

, ** Our object has been to avoid, as far as possible, introducing 

those which, though confiuedlo peculiar situations,. are in these situar^ 
tions almost always to be founds and indeed had we not thus 
restricted ourselves, it would have» been necessary to have embraced 
in our catalogue the whole British. Fiora.** 

Such is the account of the author, from which it appears 
the plants whose habitats are specified m this work, are meant 
to be such only as. are ** most uncommon” occurring, we shall 
suppose, in but a few counties, or perhaps confined to one* 
This, at least’, is.the interpretation that we should give to the 
terms most uncom?nvn. But Mr. Turner finds out that the rarity 
of vegetables is nothing but a term of comparison, and that 
tliere are but few British species which are not scarce in some 
districts of the kingdom, however abundant in others.^ This 
may be all true, and yet it may not be sufficient to justify Mri 
Turner’s consequent mode of procedure. As his. plan em- 
braces the wfjole of England, the rarity of any plant is to be. 
^.estimated according to the frequency of* its occurrence in that 
extent, and not. according to its occurrence in the* extent of’' 
any particular county. A plant-may be^ a;:arce asdt' regards 
county, and plentiful as it regards the kingdom,; ordtniay.be<. 
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Kirt|[4ort»; s^‘ riaat tfi^ extern 6t eoimfry iVj^lirdetl must be tW 
riH6 tfTf be a\ithdr ; rf h6 iirrit^a ^tfiial Flofa.'lrc is confined^' 
perhaps, to'o^e <i6imty ; ,ii^ fee writes a’gefl^ieTal Flora, he ba^ 
th^ scope of whole feingdbm; The rul* therefore,' is plain", 
but Mr, Turner does not adopt it 5 for in hii selection of the 
most uncommon plants has bech bis' object to exclude those 
which though confined' to peCtirliiiA" situations, are ih' those situa- 
tidhs almost a?lWayr to be found.' So that if any plant is but 
confirt'ftd to a peculla/spot, and ist in that spot ahnost always to 
be^ foiin<l, the reader hears nothing of k. We suspect 
strortgly that Mr. Turnfer nieatH to peculiar soils ^ in what- 

ever counties they might happen to occur, instead of peculidf 
sUuttiitmsi because in the one cafe fhe meaning is" plain ; in tbd 
other, it is '^n absolute puazle. It is added that unless this 
plan had been adopted, it would have been necessary to have 
embraced in tiiis catalogue the whole oi the British Flora, 
And where would haye been the harm ? Till such time as it 
is wholly embraced no Work of the kind can be complete. 
But* if it was necessary to confine it to the m«st uncommon 
plants, why have we such plantl'introduced as arc to be. found 
in every county in the kingdom ? Of these it would be easy 
to point out abundance ; so that afte/all the reader cannot form 
any very accurate estimateof the absglure frequency or scarcity 
of any particular plant, at least by the mert? circumstance of ' 
finding Us dame in theJist. But the best guide to this' is' thd 
General Index annexed to the work, which by referring at 
once to the number of different counties in which the plant 
specified has bcfen found, conveys a pretty good notion of its 
frequency or scarcity of occurrence. If you suppose the in- 
duction complete, the information is as accurate as the nature 
of the case admits. But this is rather more than can be rea^ 
sonably expected at present ; and it, would be easy to point out 
habitats evep of plants admitted into the list, in counties- in 
which they are not stated to have been found. 

But if we were to do so," perhaps Mr. Turner would tell us 
that we mistake, and that there are no such plants there. 
He seems to give credit to no habitat that does not rest on his 
own authority, or on that of a few favourite authors or ac- 
quaintances-. If any other person ventures to assign a habitat 
to a plant that is soirvjcwhat raH, jVfr, Turner immediately runs 
away the spot, looks hastily around^ hini, perceives it* not, 
comcs‘back and tells; that. thWe is no such ^plant to be found, 
ahd in his next publication' gives hiis informer a good sounef^ 
drubbing for leading'him such a , wild good If the reader** 

chooses to consult the nuie at page ga of the Guide he will see 
what we allude to, ^ui if plants which Mr. Turner has him- 
self- seen are not met With by iho^ie who follow his steps, he 

p 2 
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explains the matter differently.^ Mr. Turner says that lieandT 
Mr. Sowcrhy found the Lichen Yuciforrnis on rocks near Tin- 
tagel castle*. Cornwall, but Mr. Forster found on tlie Very spot 
nothing but Lichen njccella. This makes him think that the 
t<vo plants «re only varieties of each otheur; because it brings to 
his recolleccion the circumstance of his having giithered speci- 
mens in some degi r.e intermediate.. 

But notvvithstanoing all the objections to which it may be 
liable it is still worth the attention of the BotanJst, as it is al- 
most the only work of the kind that has ever appeared, ^tnd as 
It contains much that is useful to every botanist, but particu- 
Jarl;^' to such as have an opportunity of travelling into the dil- 
ferent counties. 
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Politics, and politicai. economy. 

Art. TS. FreeThuffghtu on Public Affairs: or. Advice to a Patnot; 
fi* a Letter addressed to a Member of the Old Opposition, Svo, 
ppm 4:6. 2a*. «Budd. Londim, t806. 

These thoughts relate to the policy which has predominated in the 
affairs of this country since the beginning of the French revolution >. 
but more especially since the'rt'^piure of the peace of Amiens.^ It is 
a policy which the author severely condemns. The jealousy we 
bave exhibited has been illiberal and unwise. Our pretexts for war- 
fare founded ratlyer in resentment, and overweening pride, than ne- 
cessity or any views of utility. The whole strain of domestic policy, 
under Mr, Pitt, was calculated to suppress the spirit of liberty, and' 
to mix up the insolence of aristocracy with the sordid and slavish 
principles of merc«antlle cupidity. These sentiments are supported 
with more than common powers ok language, and with the know- 
ledge of a man of education ansi Reflection j but the author’s views 
are more extensive than accurate ; they are drawrj from sudden glances 
jathpr than careful examination ; and no man would follow him a 
guide. ^ 

Art. 14. The present Relations of Woe and Polities hilKcnt Trance 
and Great Britain, iij/ Joicx ANuiiKw r, LL.D. Svo. jk ll6. 
3a. 6d. London, 1806. Ilpbinson. 

This pamphlet consists of two parts. Tlie first is inlended to 
prove, against tlie insinuatioiis of France, drawn from our mercan- 
tile situation and riches, that we are,a very brave and warlili/^ people, 
and should give Bonaparte and bis warriors a very proper reception, 
if they should venture to come hbre. We cannot say there is much 
novelty in any of the aiilhor’s observatioijs but we allow there is 
truth in many of them. The second part is intended to prove that 
►the restless and aggressive disposition of France is no novelty j that 
it has for many ages been the uniform tendency of that country and 
of her government ; but that rhe course of histpry proves their power 
not to be so formidable as their disposition is troublesome. The au- 
thor allows that the present eltuatiou of France is more tlireateaii3g> 
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tliam any has been that preceded# But still be is disposed to treat her 
with no less contempt than hatred 5 and this last; if his lansrifage » 
any proof, lie certainly bestows upon her In full measore. The bis* 
torical review, however, is not a little instructive. 

Art. 15 . Pialo!(U€ hetxceen Buonaparte %ind Talkyf'and, on the 
Svhjecf Of Peace with Engiand. 6d, pp*24t, Hatchard. London, 

3 « 6 (>. 

'In this dialogue Talleyrand is supposed to explain to his master 
what he considers as * an inf^illible tneihod of reducing the British 
empirfe tp subjection. This method is nothing else than peace. All 
the common topics that have been descanted oh in this country ara 
introduced. He tells Napoleon that by peace the French will ac- 
quire trade, and prosperity, and sailors, and a navy ; that, whoever 
France gains Britain.will lose. That by peace our morals will be 
corrupted, our spirits broken, our power despised and our destruc- 
tion organized. It is needless to examine the doctrines thus de- 
livered. Tliey display nothing of the wily politician whose in- 
trigues have so long moulded mankind to his own views, nothing 
of that address which is requisite to manage the emperor of the 
French : and Bonaparte in this dialogue dwindles down to a coffee- 
house politician. » 

Aiir, l(). Jlte Prindpks and Regulations of Tranquillity •y an Tnsti^ 
tut ion commenced in, the M cl ropnlisl^for Encovraging and Enabling 
.hidustriiniH and Prudent IndhidMs, in the xarum Classes of the 
Community to provide for themselves. By John B<)NK, 8x><;, 
o.v. (id, pp, Asperne, Tjondon, ISOS, 

This is an institution, in some degree resembling a friendly so- 
ciety, but more extensive in Jts plan and views, and with certainly 
important improvements on the scheme of-those associations. It 
would require a large space to give any distinct outline of the plan, 
and many details to explain our ideas of its advantages and defects. 
But a short statement of , the objects of the institution, we hope, 
will convince the public that it deserves their most serious conside- 
ration, These arc. To secure, by the payment of small weekly 
sums, to each contributor, or to his widow .and children, the benefit 
of hij ov?n economy 5 To receive the savings of youth of both 
sexes, and return the same at the time of marriage, with interest 
and proportionate premiums thereupon 5 To enable parents, by tha 
payment of small sums at the birth of their children, to provide en- 
dowments for them at the age of years j and particularly, be- 
sides otlier useful purposes, to concentrate and apply the exertions 
of thtfliberal to the benefit of tlie indigent, so as to prevent the un- 
worthy claiming, oi' the inijx)stor abusing their benevolence ; and 
thus to effect the gradual abolition of the poor-jrale, wbi! f tbecom- 
tbrts of the poor are increased. So nuifierous and grievous’are the 
evils ar living to*tlic nation from the present Irate of the poor's- rate 
aiul condition of the poor^ that every publication which calls jJxe 
attention of the community to the defects of the system, and dis- 
cusses the means oil remedying such gross disorders, ought to be re- 
garded as a public benefit, and to receive the most grave and full 
oonsiderstion. • * 


5 
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ly. aT^Je JToK/^f 5ifrte^(?r> Smtki or, a Treaim mi Practice! 
f>aa(i Snnt^kg, Bcwg a Qm^lcte hiirmiuctim to that l/sr/el 
ArU In cix Ports. Jio J. CttTEsj, hani Berxeyor utifi Mntlme-> 
Tuian, att^ s^vaal V/an an 4s§!!!ttnt 0 ttic British IHery^ 

Mv^cmshcd xdfh JVood Engravings^ hjf Berrjpiiaiu iSS, 

Ss! Imdiytt, J8oC). Crdsby^and Co. 

. We confess that a glande at the titjjs ppgp of the lit^e worj: na^r 
)>efpr^us, was rather ci^lculated s>|»te pjr preji|clic^^^ against it^ 
"any prepossession in favour of ijt hfv® hecome 

iuch adepts in pur profession, ^ to form a 5eci<)e(i opinion of a 
^ook from an examination of ns but spch examination 

‘ ’’k? ^ suspicion which is copapieieiy veri^ed bjr a 

ipore close inspection of the performance itself' . A few Cornish 
xniners, or Cumberland coal-^teavj^rs may, it is possible, be tempted 
to appropriate some of their hard earblpgs lo the purchase of a 
3epot of universal kno\^ ledge, whi^n they 1)^ho)d JP advertise- 
ment the numerous titles and adjuncts of its author, presenliug 
theqiselves in forna pf an underfed pyramid, or in as many lines 
as a modern epitaph : hut there are scarcely any persons, ’ we 
should conceive, who will ever need a guide to Practical Land 
Surveying/’ (Query what land surveying is not practical?) that 
ViJj be persuaded to make a |Hirchase from learning that the author 
iivas *S several years an assisl|int in compiling the Brithh Diary."* 
The majority of the Almanacks'* published in England, are far from 
doing any credit to either iu science or its literature; but during 
the short lived existefjce of the British Diary, it left ail its compe- 
titors far behind in the career of absurdity, inelegance, and inac- 
tjpracy. 

IVfr. Gotes’s Treatise is divided into six parts, of whi^h we would 
give an account were not the subjects of the subdivisions of those 
parts ip general so little analc^ods as not to admit of pur doing it 
in a moderate compass* The topics of the first part, however, hang 
pretty well together, as they are tjie ‘‘ instruments necessary fur 
young surveyor to be furnished with/' The first instrument 
described is the ebaiU: the description has the advantage of being 
concise, but it is a conciseness which is gained by omitting to state 
the length of the chain, or of one of its links. In some measure 
suppose w'lih a view to supply this deficiency, the author when 
describing the link-staff, mentions inches as the length of each 
link, and then adds in a note, die reason I have recommended 
each diyisioo, or link, to confipn eight inphes is, because when yau 
are taking an offset you very seldom let the middks part of your staiff 
touch the ground.*' The d^cripiions of the fev? other instrumenta 
mentioned by Mr. Cotes are, we assure our readers, equally con- 
cise, and equally perspicupuS- Part IL though rather unconnected, 
contains in our opinion^ the nao^t useful information ip the volume. 

.The author of this 1' Cornpletc Introduction * dews not puzzle hi« 
readers with any instructions for the measuring of farms, or ferge 
estates ; but be compeosatca fox this deficiency by some tons 
for rocarfuring subsequent, to the ap^ration, of shearing /* not 
shearing sheep, as we ignorant reviewers always cooped up in the 
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inetrofbite ml^it <upjM3«», 4wft hird 6f Jb« flam iHth 

whtdi tii^um has Anrhistoed it. l%w t^nfar ^B/a^prei&ion maf, it 
is iHMStble^ be thewgtit iit Bertram; ftim whence oot/ 

•uihor dabs's iiis preface b»t eten tbe elegafnce df ibis sinks in tbe 
oocrtpafison witb the IbUsrwing precepts in tbe ^ame page. « 

** When ^oa take mi laffset from tbe liiie you -are mteas«Tin|to 
my bend or oornep> hy ymr right foot upon the uhain, by trials, 
and look over yiour toe toe, learned* klr to see if U be tn k 

line with the point ym intend to take y&ur offset to« 

Kepp y^ur foot ik this positko), while yo» Judge whether it 
forms a right angle with the dbain. 

if the angle ou the right ride ymtr feaft qipedr acute, you mere 
farther towards your right/* p. 9^ , , ^ 

We know not where to look Ibr rimllar rfpedmfens of the triie df* 
dtctic style, unless k he in a kte Treatise, on the siri>Htne art of 
Cookery. 

An art alas ! riie which we*ui^ little knack in.'* 

Here indeed, when the rosy datoe isfsoes her command of, wtis^ 
your water boils put yoiir pudding in your pot/* or delivers tfah 
whimsical direction of boil your /ref ’-in liet Oel^tated receipt for 
calresfoot-jeliy, if she be not Understood, the fault nsust be eit^r lA 
her readers, or their stars j btit ^beti Mr. Cotes tills '* the youug 
surveyors” to '' redtace Square yards into digged roods,” to put 
down a wAi/r, at ^ b c and n/' to put */ curves instead of ir/egidat 
straight lines,'* and to perfomi many ’cnher feats Whidi a« be siigely 
remarks, depends tw having a qukk iUeu," how must we pity tltoSU 
plodding youths of slow genius, who endeavour to learn surveying 
from his book. 

We conclude thi$ short article instead of recorUmetidiUfg the pte- 
sent treatise to public notice, bf recoiUfnending it to some of the 
few scientific land-surveyors of which this country can boast, as 
ih^ value the respectability of tbe profession which they ornament, 
—as they appreciate the utility and importance of the disseminatron 
of accurate principles relative to this branch of knowledge, --‘-and at 
they dread the appearance of the ghosts of those Egyptian sages who 
were the fathers of geometry and of land surveying, — to make some 
fitrennous dffort to rescue the employment from that contempt 
which must inevitably fall upon it, if every nCw treatise continue 
to present, instead of an instructive compendium of the most use- 
ful precepts, a ridiculous farrago of bad grammar, obsolete prac- 
tices, and incorrect rules, 

Aat. 18. ^ Practical Aetount of 4 Mmltteuf Feoer frequently Oc* 
earring aiHong the Troops m thk CHik^et By Tmomas SuTi’oir, 
ilf.D, of the Royttl College ef ^hy^lms, Lotkdofu ci. pp, 42. 
Robinson. ^ 

The disease described in this pamphlet appears to be very com- 
mon among the common soldiers during the •cold months. The 
officers were seldom affiseted with it, nor the country people in the^ 
neighbourhood of the hospitals Where the patients were iddgcti ; but 
the medical males 3 n€ hospitaf servants were seldom Jong free frdm 
it. Hence our author is disposed to ascribe the ofi^n of the 
disease to contagion acting within a vdry confined spherd. 
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Tho is a fever of Ibe remittent kind. Its first attack com« 

jndices by sensations of coldftesa and shivering^ succeeded by an 
increasedjbeat which gradually declines, often without any sensible 
moisture on the skin, and the symptoms remit. This cither ends in 
n restoration of health, or degenerates into the first stage of tever, 
and the vt^hole febrile phenomena are, again relocated. . 'I'here is al- 
ways a great pain in the head) which coiuiniies through the disease. 
The intellect is generally very much confused ; the eyes appear dull 
and heavy, and there is often a light .scarlet glare upon them, and, 
sometime-s, rbeir vessels are very targid. Ip «omc cascs^ though' 
..seldom, there is a great sickness and diarrhoea. There are fre- 
quently pains in the regit)« of the pubis, sometimes connected with 
a ^suppression of urine. Violent pains of the back, limbs, and 
joints, especially of the lower extremities;, without Swelling, The 
tongue, in most cases, is at first not dry, but covered as if with 
white paint, and its extremity and sides have an angry redness : 
the pulse, sometimes, is very slow, .sometimes irregular and iiucr- 
jnitting ^ but usually, it is from the natural standard to a great de- 
gree of quickness j and even in cases, ip other respects apparently 
similar, the pulse varies much. There is,, in most cases a slight 
cough, and always when the disease is in any re^pect considerable, 
a great debility knd prostration strength. Death frequently hap- 
pens, in this fever, whhhi the first W’cek, and sometinies so early 
as the third day. In these cases, the patient is seized with great 
anxiety, oppression of the*; breast, and laboripus respirations; 
which affections arrive, very suddenly and unexpectedly, at an 
alarming height. The pulse in some patients, under these circum- 
stances, becomes very quick and fluttering, snd then gradually 
sinks 3 in others, it is. throbbing and full nearly to the last moment. 
Such as are so affected, exist from six to twelve hours. 

The disease was variously treated at first, and the number of 
fatal cases de^iendcd in some measure upon the treatment. When 
treated as a typhus with wine, bark, &c. the number of deaths was 
somewhat Jess than one-third of the patients. When the same 
treatment wns pursued on a more moderate plan, the deaths were 
about one-fifth. When treated as a Synochus with moderate bleed- 
ing and evacuations^ the deaths were about one-sevenih,'’ and when 
venesection was relied on as the principal remedy only one in 
twenty died. 

Dr. Sutton has shown that the disease is of an inflammatory na- 
ture, and that the inflammatory symptoms arc chiefly remarkable 
about the head and in the chest. , Venesections repeated, and to at 
considerable amount, were found the only effectual remedy. This 
plan was Aiund to answer eveu where the, pulse was low and 
irregular, and the strength apparently much wasted. Spontaneous 
hxmorrhijges w^ere always Advantageous. Blisters also were of ser- 
vice, and the same tlflng may be said of cathartics# A spontaneous 
ejianhaa sometinies occurred which was often of service to the pa- 
tient. When convalescent it was found necessary to. clothe the pa- 
^ipnts in rather a warm dress and to. avoid expoiure to cold j other- 
wise the disease was apt to return, 
for a more particular accoufit of the symptoms .and treatment of 
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this disease, we refer the niedi<Sil reader to Dr. Sutton’s parr^hletf 
which we have perused with considerable satisfaction. The des^ 
cription of the symptoms is in general precise and satisfactory, the 
observations sensible, and the mode of Ueatment rational. 

POBTIIX, 

AttT. 19 . Crojner, a Descriplke Form* Ridgway. 1805. pp.57, 
* 2 a -. Gd. 

This poem, the description of a retired watering place, is written 
in smooth blank verse: if it excites little interest, the reader cannot 
be much disappointed when he considers the subject. Those who 
visit Cromer may find, entertainment in comparing on the spot the 
poetic description with the scenes described. The poem, howev^^, is 
above mediocrity, and we are apt to think, that with a more inte- 
resting subject the author might have made some figure. Cronier 
is certainly indebted to him for his eiFors to diffuse its celebrity ; 
and we were happy to find the donkeys, that long degraded, but 
now much honoured race, becoming the care of fhe muses as well 
as of other fine ladies. As this part of the poem has greater claims 
to novelty than the rest, and is written with a sensibility worthy of 
the subject, we shall select it as a favourable specimen : 

and on the patient ass, 

A lovely charge, the form of* beauty sits. 

Poor and neglected, and ilV^Preated brute ! 

Thou hast been kmg abusM— thy useful race 
Contempt but little merited have borne^. 

And cruelty not merited at all ! 

The pitying Muse (if verse like hers could live. 

Which e'en delusive fancy dares not hope) 

Would rescue thee from undeserv’d neglect. 

And bid thy merits live in after-times. . ' 

To man thou little ow’st — his cares are given 
To fear the nobler steed : the favourite horse 
Is pamper’d, manag'd, exercis’d, and train’d. 

The winds of heaven to surpass in speed. 

And gain the honours of the rapid cmirse, 

To tear his master through the lengthen’d chase. 

O’er hills, and floods, and vallies, and to shine 
With gaudy trappings in the van of war. 

But thou, abandon’d from thy earliest age, 

Art doonsi’d in silent misery to feel 

The tricks of children and the blows of slaves; 

Us’d for the vilest offices, and press’d 

With frequent loads beyor\d thy strength to bear j 

And when the labours of the day Ijave c(?as’d. 

Art turned upon the common’s »'mted ^erge 
Of coarsejt herbs to pick thy % .:aty meal ! 

But happier days shall shine — pathetic Sterne 
l^’irst wak’d the sigh of pity for ihy woes j 
And late, so*fortune wills, thou art become 
The useful favourite of the British fHir. 

She will not task thy strength'beyond its powers, 
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Nor goad thy sides with ma«y-|>oiBted fiteel. 

Her hmd «hall guide thee with a gentle rein ; 

Pleas’d With thy charge, and docile to comoiand. 

Not fam’d Bucephalus with greater joy 

Borer the worlcts victor through the ranks of war, 

Thau ihou, blest Albion’s fair-r- e’en now thou bear^'st 
With mingled pride and pleasure to the shore 
The hapless Julia ; o*er whose feveri'kh check 
Passes the hectic flush — ^along the tide 
Slowly thou pacest, and thy leflocks deep 
Plungest lu ocean’s waves, that she may catch 
The pure salubrioiis breezes as they spring 
Fresh from the blue serene, whose gentle breath 
May fan the half-extinguished flame of life ! 

Nor shall thy cares be fruitless — ^though the pang* 

Of love despis’d and sorrow’s rankling tooth 
Have blanch’d the roses of her cheek — the smile 
Again shall, beam from Julia’s ludd eye; 

Like morn’s clear rays that glitter in the East j 
Nor shall her beauties perish till they fade. 

Like evening suns, into tbeir native heav’n/’ 

NOVBXS. 

AiiT. 20. Something Si ratine, iiy Ga brie Lit, 4tToh\ \2mo, 18#, 
Lane a^ud Co. 180 f». 

The person who chose thisi. title seems to have understood the 
taste of the multitude. Let them have something strange, and tliey 
will never inqulie whether it be in the smallest degree consonant to 
nature or common sense. Certainly there are some strange things 
here, and such as we can scarcely believe to have happened. But 
upon the whole, the work is better than we at first expected. It is 
written with some spirit and humour, and will not suffer by a com- 
parison with most of the novels of the day. 

Art. 21# Moutbrasdl Abbey ^ or Maternal Trials » 2 vols, 12/«e# 
8#, Lane and Co. 1 80b. 

The object of this is to shew the insufficiency of the gratification 
of the most ardent of our wishes to secure our happineau. A very 
good object certainly, and we have only^to regret that the execution 
has fallen so far short of the design. The illustration is never of 
much value on these occasions unless the men and women be some- 
thing like human creatures, and unless the transactions correspond 
in some degree at least with the ordinary course of human affairs. 
We hope the author will profit by this hint, as he has certainly very 
niuch need of it. 

Ml3CEL‘LAyiB.S. 

Art. 22. Naufragia; or^ Historical Memoirs SMpmreeks, and of 
Jhe Vroridentiat DeUverattes of Vessels, By Jjimiss Staniijr. 
Clarke, VU, 11, Mawroan. ISoS. pp. 6s, 6d, 

The first volume of this work we have already noticed. The nar« 
ratives contained in the second volume relate ^itirely to voyages in 
tlie north seas, cliiefly oPan early date. They are very interesting j 
iind the volume most form both an useful and amdsing companion 
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to l^pse seaipen in par|1culpr virko visU tbe^ northern htitrvtef* 
They ^e, bow^iver, re^et^ with rational amuaement to every reader^ 
epd we abajl be J^ppy to see w.orhs ol'thu namre supplant the foolish 
ficOons which in Englauid> above all coanjjiea, occupy the leisure 
hours of the young and t'ntir. The author proinites two other volumes 
of ihp same. description. 

Aut. 23. A Revkw of the Conduct of ike Frince of Woks, in his 
various Transactions with Mr, JeffeiyS, daring a Period of more 
than Twenty Years, cpntahiing a Detail of man^ Circuftistunces re* 
lative*to the Frince <mi Ffinctss of Wales, Mrs, Fitzherbert, Spc, SfC, 
To which is added a Letter to Mrs, Fitzhcrbert, vpon the Injluence 
of Example, Spc, Bj/ Nathaniel jRFFEiiYs«*/a/e M,P, Jorihc 
City of Coventry, %vo, 3s, 6d, JeiFerys. 1806. '* 

Art. 24. Dumond cul t^iamond ; or Observations on a Pamphlet 
entitled, A Review of the Conduct, comprising a Free and 
Impartial View, of Mr, J^erys, as a Tradesman, Politician, and 
Courtier, during a Period of Twenty ycars> ih/ PH ilo-Veritas^ 
hro. 2*’. Gd. Chappie. 1 S 06 . 

4k.iiT. 25. A Letter to Nathaniel Jefferys, late Goldsmith and JexoeU 
kr to llis lioynl Highness the Prince of Wales, late ili.P. for ike 
City of Coventry, on the Subject of his Extraordinary Pamphlet, 
entitled, A Revwv, ^ With an Examination into the Motix'es 
of his Publication, and its Probable Consequences, 6vo, 2s, 
Ma wman, 1 806*. * • 

As public attention^ we have reason to believe, ^has been unusually 
attracted by Mr. Jetlerys* pamphlet, an account of the controversy 
to which it has given rise will naturally be expected from us, al- 
though in a literary view it cannot be considered as an object of cri- 
ticism* We h^ve therefore bestowed some pains in weighing Mr. 
Jetferys’ complaints, and comparing them with the above answers, 
but w'iihoMti vve must confess, seeing very clearly the expediency 
of Mr J.*8 appeal to the public. It appears to us that Mr. J: is a 
sufferer, and feels as a suftarer, but how much of this suffering is 
to be attributed to his own <;onduct, and how much to the conduct 
of the V. of W. we are not enabled to judge, for want of more 
evidence thad is here brought forvi-ard. 

Mr. 3,\ story, stripped of declamation and repetition, seems to 
be this. In if 83 he commenced the business of a jeweller and 
goldsmith in Piccadilly, and in a very few days from his first begin- 
ning, was sent for to attend the P. of W, at Buckingham house. 
His Royal Highness, be adds, received him with great kindness of 
raatmer, ^nd so completely captivated him by his condescension, 
that young, and credulous as he thep was, Mr. J.. imagined his for- 
tune nyide by his smiles. In wliat manner and how often thoso 
smiles were repeated, we know not j Mr. J. says, that although he 
c^c^ioually received bis R. H.*s orders, it was 'not till 1788-1) that* 
hia concerns witli the P. of W. assumed that depth of enterprize, 
which has since led tn snch destructive consequences." Here, then 
is a hl^nk of five yearasin the history of this connection, which Iho 
reader is left to fill up from bis imagination. But about the last 
mentipned j^^erlod, aa incident occurred, whicb, if Mr* bad 

3 
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ch^e to ctfniiHve young and credulous, (with five years" additional 
experien^) might have made him a little more cautious^ and cer- 
tainly might have intimated to him that a very great distance wonldi 
probably intervene between the orders and the day of payment. 
He informs us that his R.‘ H. coftfermd upon him his more exten- 
aive orders, banifsc Mr. G>ay, who before enjoyed 'that honour, 
had displeased l.is tlighness . by requiring a settlement of the'great 
dematids he had u}?nn him. Whether^ Mr. Gray gave a cause 
of dispicdsuie by this conduct is a question which we must. leave 
to he n<lj listed between courtiers add shopkeejjers 5 but from this 
time, we sre Hihl* that not a day passed for several years, in w'hich, 
negierTiiji his general business, Mr* J. did not spend half his time 
atOrlton-hou^e ; and in which some entries were not made in his 
books of large aioount for goods sold to hts R. H. 

In what w'ay IMr. J. contrived lo spend half his time at Carlton- 
hoa«e, is left lo conjecture, but it appears that the folly of his con- 
duct was continually pointed out to him by Jiis experienced friends, 
0)1 ft/ ** he was iiJstanllV diverted from the benefit of such reflections 
by the constant and encouraging approbation of the P. of W. who 
praised the zeal and diligence with which, without the smallest 
hesitation or delay, lie executed, regardless of the amount, every 
order whicii he icceived from hissR. H.” 

Mr. J. now relates a cifcumstance on which he lays unusual 
stre-'s. On Jan. the Prince sent'for him to Carlton-house, 

and with w’ry visible marks of agitation in his countenance and 
manner, Ktid he had a great fiivoui* to ask of him, which if he 
could accomplish would be doing bis R. H. the greatest service, and 
ktj should txtr con.'iidtr it accotdt/fglij"* This great favour was lo 
raise about 1 6'u() to pay. a debt for which Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
liable to be sued, Mr. J. with wonderful alacrity paid the money, 
and his Highness was not only unbounded in his expressions of sa- 
tisfaction and assurances oi' future suppott, but also brought Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to return her tlianks, which, he says she appeared to do 
with an air of mortified pride.” This money was punctually repaid 
at the end of the stipulated lime, three months, but Mr. J. is inclined 
to think, th:it the repayment of that money will not be considered 
by the world ns discharging the obligation, however it 'might do the 
•find'* On this oblio'ffion, therefore, he lays the utmost stress, and 
expatiates upon it at great length. lie seems lo consider it as a 
compact of honour on the P. of W. lo support Mr. J. whenever he 
should want support, which, from the manner he was going on, our 
readers may think was an event very soon likely to occur. 

On the marriag<‘ of his R. H. Mr. J. received orders to pAcure the 
jewels necessary on that occasion, which he did to the amount of 
I'his charge bejng disputed by the commissioners appointed 
to settle the Prince’s affairs, be went to law, and cast them in three 
ijetions, obtaining a'^verdict for the whole of his demand, and he had 
the countenance of the P. in bringing these actions. A few days, 
however, previous to the marriage, Mr. J. had an opportunity to 
confer another obligation on his R. H. of the kind above men- 
tioned in the case of Mfs. Fuzherbert. His R. H. asked him, on the 
present occasion, if he bad anj money to spare for a fev) days ^ Mr, J. 
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l^dplied that he had io his pocket sS^'JO, bat that it was destined fbr 
a.plrticnlar purpose, **or be shoedd not. have had k about him' ;'' 
however, as his R. H.ts request was only for a/e3a> days, any part of 
it was at his service. His il, H. took ^"4"iO,aiKl thanking Mr. J. 
in very warm terms,*’ assured him that he might rely oh its return its 
ten days. To mak6 short of this story;' it about JifU'ca vKwthS' 
before he was* paid, and then he obtained payiilbnt in consequence of 
a iericr to his H. H. dictated by the .late Admiral Payne- Ihis ap-. 
plication for tuouey, Mr* J. believes, produced such an irritation in 
the mind of the P, as to do away all recollection of what fbr several 
years hq had termed serviaw, and, he alV) l)elieves, was considered^ 
and is so stillj an offence never to be forgiven. 

We have been the more particular in detailing these two instances 
of oh/iir/ithn conferred by Mr. J. beenust^ tliey arc the only thingsjof 
the kind which he has brought forward, and because he seems to 
consider them as of the first itinportance to an honourable mind. 
Whether they will leave the sanae impression on the judgment of , 
the public, is not for as to determine. 

In }797, Mr. J.’s affairs, by w'hat means we are left to conjecture, 
became so embarrassed as to deprive him of all he possessed, and 
having the world to begin again, he turned his thoughts to his origw 
nal business of jeweller and goldsmith. On this occasion he wrote a 
letter to his R. H. soliciting his support and encoura*geiT}ent, bat no 
answer was returned, or notice taken. His new business did not 
prosper, and conceiving that this fnight.be owing to disadvantageous 
reports spread against him, if his^unfortunate situation had not 
in any degree been caused by the reduction made from the verdicts 
of the jury,’* he found it necessary to publish an rfcconutof his affairs 
with the P. of W. By this, which is here reprinted, it appears that 
the total amount of his claims was ipv. and his net 

receipts sSi'iS, '^20 18^, Od. There wa,s therefore a dchciency of 
..^16,808 l.y. OW. but Mr. J, adds that be has proofs in his hands 
that hi.s los.s, one way or other, exceeded sSoOfhOO. These proofs 
be has not produced, but he |)ositively attributes his failure to this 
loss, while l$is enemies place it to the account of his general impra«< 
deuce. 

He now inclosed this stateiqent in a letter to his R. H. but neither 
of that letter nor of others with which he followed it, was any notice 
taken. Notwithstanding .such frequent repulses, the late change in 
administration seems to have suggested fresh hopes of sgccei»s, for 
Mr. J. says, “he had always been gi\en to understandby Lord 
Moira, and the friends of the i\ of W. that whenever his R. H. 
Aad it in hispmocr, be should without doubt uilimAtely receive a com-* 
pensatirfn for the injories he had snifrred.” I’hinking, therefore, 
that the time was now come, wdien the P. had it in hs poaer, he ad- 
dressed a letter to his R. H. remfpviing him particular.’y of the tw'O 
ready-money obligations above-inentionedf and sent also supplicatory 
letters to tire Eafl of Moira, the Lord Chancellor Lrskine, and to 
Mr. F’ox. The three statesmen returned no answer. The Prindfe^^ 
sent back his letter unopened by Col. M‘Mahoi>, who advised Mr. J. 
to signify his wishesein a letter to him (the Colonel) and he would 
Jay it before tlie P. Rut Mr. J. at first declined^ and afterwards. 
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comptled vtthr in ^ style by no tbeani likely to coaeillute^ and'^ 
wbt^h he wi^ sevbrely taken to taslic by Lord Moira; Hirloydship 
seems to have considered the threats of publication^ tvhkh he' held ■ 
out in hivletter^ in no better light than the threats of a man whi^ 
vaants to eatbrt money. 

Sneh am the facts^ alleged by Mr* J. which he concludes with 
idme observations on flie pecuniaty circumstances of the P., the uii- 
necessary architectural Ckpences of thd Patnllioil and of Carlton* 
House, and on the counecrion between bis R. H. srttd Mrs. ^tzber* 
bert; and subjoins a letter to this lady of which wC shall take' some 
notice hereafter. . » 

The first answer in point of titSie to Mr. J:Vpdrt{»Wet Is that en- 
titled Diamond cut Diamond/* in which Mr. J. is treated with 
irruf^h personal severity, and the folly of his Constant attendance at 
Carlton-house is placed in a very contemptuous light. This author, 
however, iseems to forget that whar he takes from the plaintitF U& 
cannot always add to the scale of the defetKlant. He intimates that 
Mr. J. entertained at his own house (country house, town bouse) the 
guests be used to meet at Carlton -house. This is surely saying 
enough against the folly of Mr. J. but npl(;[uite so much for the ho- 
nour of those high guests v/ho feast with a tradesman and then laugh 
at him. Mr, J. was certainly foolish and vi/iu, but by this writer’s 
acknowledgment', his folly and vanity were pretty well nursed and en- 
couraged. The cause of Mr. Gray’s being dismissed is also allowed, 
together with the two cases gf pecuniary bbUg^tion. Mr. J. how- 
ever is censured for expectirig more than the re-payment of the 
motley and it is added, ** Mr. forgets that at this veij time he had 
the enormous sum of ^100 clear profit out of every worth of 

articles sent to Carlton-house.” With regard to the snpporf so often 
promised by the P. this writer declares that although Mr. J. has 
been cunning enough to conceal the nature of it, //r will unfold the 
great secret, and tell him and the world, that his R. H.*s promises 
never implied any thing more than a support of Mr. J. as a man of 
busine^ss.** But how, in these two instances, .this writer knows so 
exactly the amount of Mr. J. s profits, or of the P.’s promises does 
not appear. 

As to Mr. J’s statement of accounts,,we have here a counter- sta le- 
nient, ilie object of which is to prove, what every reader of Mr. .T.’s 
pamphlet must suspect, that his ruin could not be owing ojili/ to the 
deductions made frorh his charges by the Commissioners. In the 
remainder of this pamphlet we have tnuch ridicule at Mr. J.’s ex-^ 
pence, but nothing that tends to contradict suCb of his assertions as^ 
are, in our opinion, most caleuiaied to make an impression on ihe^ 
public mind. 

The other answer, entitled '' A Letter to Mr. Jefferys,” is also- 
from an anonymous writer, and d\jTfells' principally on the loss Mr. J. 
complains of, by the deductions made from hi,s claims; Ten per cent 
were deducted from the claims of all the creditors, b‘o (hat in this re- 
spect Mr. J, fared no worse than others^ who were content with their 
receipt; and it appears that Mr. J.*s loss on his debentures was oc- 
casioned by his imprudent sale of them# This «tvriter also contends" 
that Mr. J. can have no Ugal claims on the P. any more than the ere- 
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dims of ft bfthl^rupt wbo has. strrreoderc^ his al), har 

tktolcs nothing of those hm(maUt^oh]\^zt\oTa which Mr. J, urges so 
earnestly. He asserts that Mr. J« ^led for and 

oolp in the pound (the former writer says U. 9d») while ho 

acknowledges that he received nB68fi'Z0 and this assertion ia 
followed by some others^ in the shape of querbs, which {nirst be al- 
lowed to bear very bard on Mr^ J/s character as a tradesman, al- 
though they have little connectimi with the principal topics whi<^ 
be has brought forward. 

The topics to which we allude are those contained in the conclo* 
tiouof Mr. I.*s pamphlet, and. although they are evidently produced 
as the Ust effort of a despairing and rained man, and in execution of 
a purpose thi^tened, will not upon those accounts make the less uo- 
pleasant impression on the public mind. They will, wefoar, afiprd 
the roost serious regret to that part of the public wbo love their 
Prince upon better principles than these anonymous writers have 
brought forward. But the subject is too delicate for farther reflec-^ 
lion or discussion. On Mr. Jeffor^’ conduct we do not apprehend 
there will be much difterence of opinion. It is iiK:ontestible that hw 
was a most egregious dupe, a dupe probably in the first instance to 
his own vanity, and afterwards to external artifice. But whatever 
pity or contempt may be due to the deceived, it does not follow that: 
much praise is due to the deceiver. • 

We were about to consign the? above sketch of this controversy, 
if it may be so called, to press, when two more pamphlets came to 
hand, entitled 

Art. 26'.' An Antidote to Powo/?.v of a Full Rtplif to Mr» JrJerjfs 
Attack upon the Character and Conduct of his 'Royal Highness the 
F, of' IV. containing several Farticulars derived from autkentic 
Sources of Information, iiy Claudio. Zs. Mathews & Leigh. 
Art. 27. A Vindication of 1m Royal Highness the Frince of Wales ^ 
relative to his Creditors; but not quite so complete^ a Vindication of 
the Right Hon. W. Fitt, relative to his Royal Highness. By the 
Lion and f Ac Unicorn. Is. fiJ. Greenland A Norris. 

The Antidote informs us that his R. H. has been pressed to order 
his Attorney General to proceed against Mr, Jeffer)'s, but in consi- 
deration of Mr. Jefforys’ family, he has hitherto most peremptorily 
forbidden i\, and has been heard to say, when pressed to prosecute. 
Consider this man has a wife and two children, would you have 
me crush them ?’* Proceeding to examine Mr. JefFerys* pamphlet, in 
a strain of violent railing and contempt, he admits, as the other an- 
swerers have done, the cause of Mr. Gray’s losing the orders of 
Carlton-house, and blames Mr. Jefferys for being such a fool as tO' 
be glacf to succeed him ! As to Mr. J.'s spending half his time at 
Carlton-house, this ;i^Titer wishes to know hov) all this time was « 
speut, and has bcert told ihsti Mr:}, was perpetually placing himself 
in the way of the Prince, that he always^ brought in his hand sorae^ 
brilliant and costW novelty from h»s> shop to atfract the alicntioa of^^ 
and to tempt his H. to fresh, profuse, and indiscreet purchases,^. 
With respect to the money favour of i^ab'OO, be says it was repaid 
wiitno stipulated time, •wkh interest, a circiirasiarjce Mr. J. has: 
ftoiMealed, asid that tbe^P. acquiesced in Mr. sending in a. new^ 



;ii»sortrQent of pUte, t^iuket$> and jewellery*. He also insinaatcs tte€ 
Mr. J. suppresses the reasons why.tbe were not repaid in lestf 
thai/a y-^ar* From an examination of Mr. JelFerys* statement of ac- 
pounts^ he infers, li^e his other answerers, that Mr. J; gafnedsmore 
upon hW.bdi ^han he is willing to allow, and that he owed his bank- 
ruptcy ^htftfly to his oWn pr^igaliiy and folly. The only other as- 
sertion^, worth notice iit this pamphlet is, that nfince the friends of the 
F.»caa|h into power, his K. H* “ out df pity for the reduced siiua* 
tion of a, nun who had once been liis tradesman, had it in contem- 
Jpli^tlon to bestow upon hnxi j’onr iJiapsand pounds I” but that “ the 
. royal generosity was restrained, by llie irresistible advice of those 
who never would have counselled his Royal Highness from an act of 
charity, had iliey not known Ithat the object was so wholly unworthy 
of bis benevolence.** ' % \ i 

tIiIs last assertion may probably startle some of our readers, who, 
without meaning any thing disrespectful to hi.$ R. H. will be tempted 
to inquire by what means the accession of his friends to power has 
enabled him to bestow — but we forbear subject so indecently 
brought forward, and, in our opinion, without the smallest foun- 
dation in truth. Mr. Je/ferys, we shall for the present grant, is 
all that he is here represented to be ; but we again repeat that in 
Jhis folly or bis roguery, he has written some things in his pamphlet 
that are calculated to make a very serious and painful impression on 
the public mind } things, we allow* with this author, which have as 
' little connection with bis debts, as the vaccine inoculation, but 
which the public would, for aU that, have been glad to see refuted, 
not by anonymous abuse of Mr. Jefferys, but by proofs more ob- 
vious to public sense rnd reason. li )w well qualified su^k answerers 
as the writer of the present pamphlet, is to serve the cause in which 
he has volunteered, will appear on a perusal of pages 08, 39, and 
40, in which ho torches on a very delicate subject, (Mrs, F. and 
^er R. H.) in a manner which we cannot characterize more justly 
than by a short extract. 

“ It is to goad the feelings of his Roval Highness alone, that the 
trivial anecdotes respecting this lady (Mis. F.) are interwoven with 
his tale, attended by such mean and unmanly comment. The 
Prince has found that happlniHn id the sucjoty of thl<i ladp, which he 
can ftnd in no other, and those who know her speak of hc^^ as a very 
amiable woman 1” 

The vindication, of his R. H. relative to his creditors,** has so 
little relation to the question in hand th.at vve may clis'ui.ss it in few* 
Words. As an invective on the conduct of the late Mr. Pitt, it may 
adFord some partizans a species of graufication. A.s a vindication of 
his R. H. wc may refer to p. 13, for as gross a libel against the 
honour and delicacy of that personag'e as any advanced by Mr, 
Jeflerys. Whatever, indeed, thought of Mr. J. every Ic^'ver 

of his Prince must regret thht his advocates have discovered so little 
sense or prudence in flieir dedaraation, and that where tlieir asser- 
tions would be gladly received as facts, they have deprived them of 
^all the force of authority, by concealing their names. But still the 
.subject is the subject of a popular curiosity, and while that lasts, 
the writing of any kind of an answer to Mr, Jeffery s will be a \erjr 
good trade. * 
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Art. 1/ The Science rf Legislation the Italian of Gaetancit'^^ 
Filangieri. '2vols. %po* ig£ London^ i9o6. Ostelh 

IN a preface to this transition wc^e presented wUh a sboi:t 
account of the author. Gaet^o Filangieri, born in 1752, was 
the third son oi Cesar Pm<;e of Arianelli* and of the Duchesi 
of Fraguito« fte was bred to the kw, but some lucrative ap* 
pointmenis enabled him to abstain from practice, and devote his 
' lime to his studies. Th^ friend and confidant of his sovereign, 
he resisted even the allurements of a court, and took up bis re- 
sidence in his country house at Cava, where after four years 
retirement he produced in 1782, /he work which *it is now our 
business to appreciate. Three large editions at Naples, two at 
Florence, one in Catania, and anothef at Milan, speedily testified 
the estimation in which the book was held ; and by his sove- 
reign, the kij^ of Naples, the author was noyv called upon to, 
fill the royal counsellor of finance. Bat he bad * 

scarcely enteced on his duties when he was cut off in the tbirtVp; , . 
sixth year of his age. The Italians speak of his virtues in the 
highest terms of panegyric. The advocate Donato Tomntasi/ ' 
in his •*Elogio Istorlco,” says; “ Unshaken resolution, incor- 
ruptible integrity, formed the basis of his public conduct. Of 
<*every branch of the administration he was completely master^ 
and he saw with an intuitive glance into every amelioration of 
which it might be rendered capable. With the intrepidity of 
an ardent and enlightened mind he had conceived the vast plan 
of a general reform in the legislation of his country ; and the 
execution of a part of this stupendous system fully answered 
the expectations formed of it from his acknowledged science 
and determined resolution. In defiance of personal obloquy 
and persQipal danger, he bad entered on the correction of a 
multitude of secret abuses in the general administration of the 
kingdom, and of the g6vcmmenj>^’ Naples in particular. No 
obstacle's could check or impede his progress :- 7 -Neither thei 
hatred of a proud and imperious nobility, wfaos'b oppressions of 
.the lower orders of the people he opcfiiy attacked ; the rernains 
of the feudal tenures and seignorial jurisdicuons, so intolerable; 
nor tire persecutions ctf the clergy, with the Queen^j; confessor 
at thdr 4l?fd^^whosc enmity he had provoked by shaking to 
V^L.iU Q 
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tbc^r foun<Iauon» superstition and spiritual tyranny»-^stop^df 
for a montent his exertions for iha public interests/* 

:This prp^uiHion of his pen is worthy of attention on many 
accounts^ ' In the bosom of civil and religioiis slavery, lie as^ 
averts the doctrines vf a jgertemus and universal freedom. In a 
tbUntry where education was wretched, apd where every thing 
tended to debase the human faculties, he has risen to many just 
and elevated conceptions respecting the government of human 
societies^ In a country too where the voice of freedom is 
rarely allowed to be beard, his work was received with distin- 
guishedi approbation. And to those; wKo are prone to despise 
th^e speeu’ations of the mere InquiVer, and to place all tlicir 
cfonfidence in the maxims of practical iSrcn, the work recom- 
mends itself as the production not of a philosopher but of a 
statesman, not of a man conversant oiily with his own reflcc* 
tions on registered facts, but of a fean deeply engaged rn tiie 
active administration of political affairs. 

The Scienza della Lcgtslazione** has been distinguished 
not in Italy only, the native country of the author, but in va- 
rious other pyts of Europe. 'It has been twice published in 
the 'German language; it has Appeared in two French versions 
and it has been translated into Spanish, though the editton was 
afterwards suppressed by^)?e Inquisition. It has hitherto bcen^ 
Kale known in this country, partly, perhaps, from .our Ittile ac- 
quaintance with Jtalian literature, and partly too fiom its best 
doctrines being more familiar to us than to tlic inhabitants of 
most other parts of Europe. The first volume of the original wa» 
published in English by Mr. Kendal in 1792; but it has not 
been much sought after, and ho further portion of it had re- 
ceived an English dress, till if 'was takeu in hand by the present 
translator*. Even now the entire- work" has not been under- 
taken. That may he regarded as consisting of three parts— 
r. Municipal and Constitiuional Law; 2. 1 'he Laws relating to 
Wealth and Population or Political Economy; and 3. Criminal 
l^w. Tile first two have been rendered by the present 
translator. The last lias been omiued; and for a reason which 
we should not have conjectured, that our own criminal law is 
so perfect as to be scarcely susceptible of amendment. We 
are rather surprised that an author of the merit of this transla- 
tor should have expressed an opinion which proves t^iat he has 
scarcely ever reflected upon a subject on which he thus de-. 
cides. The decision, howe^eec^ is part of that general senti- 
ment, patriotic and liseful rather in appearance than ‘reality, 
that et^ry thing*' belonging to the best of all possible constitu- 
tions, the British, is at the summit of excellence. But we 
may assure the translator, that however many the particulars irf 
our political condition to' which this serrdment justly extends,, 
and however many to which it 4 s extended Wiudly and witbi 



daitgcr, the criminal jurisprudence of this coumiyltas longb^en ' 
a subject of lamentation to. every ^enlightened Englishman, » 
shall content ourselves with onc testimony to this effect. Itds 
one ofthe most recent, that of Mr* Colquhoun, in bis book on * 
the police of London, where so many .proofs of the imperfec- 
tion ,of our criminal laws came under jfus consideration, . ** It 
will scarcely,*’ says that author, “ be credft^, by those whose 
habits of Jife do not permit them to enler into discussions of 
this sort, that hy the laws of England, there are above Aua^ 
drtd und sixty different offences which subject the parties who 
are found guilty to death without benefit of clergy. This mul- 
tiplicity of capital punishments must, in the nature of things, 
dgcat those ends, the atuinment of which ought to be the oo- ' 
ject of all law.” ♦ * * the deficiency of the criminal code 
docs not arise solely from an erroneous and undigested scale of/ 
penalties and puni$hmirats» While, on tbe one hand, we have 
to lament the number of thdse applicable to certain offences of 
a slight nature, we have equally to regret, that there exist 
crimes of considerable enormity, for the punishment of which 
the law makes no provision.** ***“ Innumerable almost are 
the instances which could be coljected from reporters of crimi- 
nal cases, shewing tins deficiency of tiie criminal code, and in ' 
how many instances substantial justice is defeated, and public 
wrongs are suffered to gomnpunislied, through the objections 
and quibbles consiantly-raiscd in courts of jt^tice, and which ► 
arc allowed to prevail principally for wanluf that revision of 
our laws and those amendments which the present state of so* ' 
ciety and commerce requires,*’ * ♦ ^‘Our criminal bode ex- . 

hibits too much the appearance of a heterogeneous mass, con- 
cocted too often on the spur of the ^occasion (as Lord Bacon.; 
expresses it) : and fcequently without that degree of accuracy 
which is the result of able and minute discussion, or a due at- 
tent ion to the revision of the existing laws, or how 'far their 
provisions bear upon new and accumulated statutes introduced 
into parliament; often without either consideration or know- 
ledge, and without those precautions which are always necessary 
when laws arc to be mams which affect the property, the liberty, 
and, perhaps, even the lives of thousands,” 

Wc have. produced these quotations to shew \hxi^ ^nslator 
that he dj^d not act well in suppressing, as in thi^k^untry use- 
less, the reflections of an author, whom he admiird^ on crimi- 
nal law; because, however his nsflections might cluefly refer to 
the iiTJj!>erfections oi Continemal codes,* the different codes of 
Europe too nearly, in their fundamental priticiples, resemble 
one another, not Ito render , wise reflections on part of them 
. higlily instructive in regard to othersi, 

Filangieri’s account of the origin of society and Jaw, if^it has 
nothing in it very original, is^t least iudicibus arid sound. 'Mau 
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is born in society, and the gratification of his wants maKcs 
hifif desire to remain in it. *At the same time* the inter- 
course of human creatures is subject to certain disorders which 
make the rud^t of mankind perceive the utility of agreeing in 
certain general arraMements to prevent these disorders* Hence 
the origin of law. The object of law, according to our au- 
thor, is preser^tioif and tranquillity ; and wherever human 
creatures assemble together certain contrivances will be 'found 
in use for the attainment of these objects. To illustrate the^ 
subject more fully he proposes an Ifnalysis of these two objects. 
It is too imperfect, however, to yield much instruction* i. 
Preservation, he says, includes existence to this are necessary 
thef means of subsistence, and the means of subsistence may be 
arranged in two classes, those which provide for the indispen- 
sable demands of life, and those which afford a certain degree of 
ease and convenience inseparable from happiness. 2 . The ana- 
lysis of tranquillity is still worse* He only tells us that it im- 
plies security, that security requim confidence, a confidence 
in the government, that it will not invade any man's rights ; in 
the magistrates that they will execute the laws for his protec- 
tion not <^pre^ion ; in the fejiow citizens that their conduct 
will be regulated to one another by the laws. Now this is in 
reality saying nothing at ali«^ 

He next states a general proposition, which obvious, and in- 
controvertible as certainly is, there are people who do not 
admit; that political laws are ultimately founded on certain 
fixed principles^ derived from the nature of man, and inde- 
pendent of tne will of any particular legislator ; that according 
as laws coincide wkh these principles they are good, according 

they discord with them they arc bad. On the contrary sup- 
position it would be impossible a law could be bad. And yet, 
says Fiiangieri, the melancholy truth is, that a very great pro- 
portion of all the lawifr which have ever been made are oad. 
By a survey of the unhappy effects of erroneous legislation in 
the leading nations of Europe he proposes to rendc^ this truth 
conspicuous and incontrovertible. 

Having thus described the object of laws, and asserted their 
dependence on certain fixed principles, he makes a distinction, 
which guides his remaining observations on this part of the 
subject. The goodness of laws, lie says, is either absplute or 
relative. 

His explanation ot the first of ^ese, the Absolute goodness of 
laws, IS very lame. H6 tells us, 5t consists in their agreement 
wkh the universil principles of morality. This is so exceed- 
ingly vague, as, like his ansdysis of tranquillity, to have no 
meaning. He specifics a number of particular rights of human 
creatures, of wliich to deprive them comcnon reason tells ns 
must in all times and places be unjust. But this is equally void 
of instruction. 
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The relative goodnen of lax¥$ means their adaptation 
peculiar circumstances of particular societies* ICitfFerent so* 
cietiei differ from one another in parttctslars more or kss im- 
portant and numerousn Ttie laws, therefore, which ^e adapted 
to the peculiar drcutnitances of one would^n contrary crrcum* 
ittances be injurious Id another. The laws which are food for 
a people of banters or shept^rdst would be exjLremeiy c^ctive 
for a commercial and civiljbsed people. Laws which produce 
good effects under a despotlUm, would be highly i^urious to a 
tree people. 

From this distinction is seen the cause of the decline of le- 
gislative codes. . If the circumstanoes of every society are sub* 
ject to a gradual but unceasing variation, a code of laws which 
remains stationary must gradually become more unfit for that 
society, and in the end extremely defective. This is illus* 
trated by a variety of historical instances. An obvious cons#* 
quence is deduced, that variations in the legislative codes of 
nations are necessary to the beneficent ends oi legislation. The 
obstacles, however, to such variations are very great, and these 
with the means of surmounting^ them the author deems worthy 
of a particular investigation. The grand circumstance is un* 
doubtedly the state of public opinion; and when that is pro* 
perly enlightened with regard to tl^e real good and evil ©f th6 
community, the work is accomplished. This Filangieri wisely 
states as the primary objea of attention. No legislative provi- 
sions are wise for which the minds of the people are not duly 
prepared. We may quote pari of this chapter as a favourable 
specimen . of the author’s talents: 

'' If the legislature persuade at the time it acts — if the public in-^ 
clinatioii be attended to in the formation of laws— if their spirit be 
inseparable from tliat convktMm of the public mind which produces 
a regular, voluntary and cheerful obedience — if the akerations which 
may be aeoeasary seem to be even inspired by tlie public voice, and 
to meet the general wish-*-if to act without any regard to the public 
inclmatioaa, fnd without ccdlecting the majority of the puldic sentt<^ 
Jtpents, be an error which alienates the hearts, and iiiduences the 
passions of the comoounity; which makes it suspicioiw of e^^ry 
thing, and averse to the roost b^eftcial propositions-— if, in a few 
words, a diange nf the legislatktn of a country be a work of peculiar 
difficulty* from the suspicious of ignorant, die damours of interested 
individuals, which are often so obstreperous as to overpower any 
eifort/or the public good, and from the bitnd veneration of the lower 
classes of the people for every thtag widi the marks of antiquity, 
end their repugntfnoe to every novelty; thep&stacles must be nu* 
merous indei^, wKenever an attempt is made to ^^b^h an established 
legislative system, and introduce a new one> fpreinalagous to the 
Immediate situation of the state. 

The first step to be taken is to create In tbe public a wish for 
the proposed leformaUoo. A change la the constitution of a court* 
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Is nc^t the^workvof a mon)ent> 'aiad it) prepare the way for if, the 
inclinations of the- people' should be gradually led towards it. They 
should be made fuUy: sensible of the inefBcacy of their established 
lawSj and be convinced^heir hardships and oppression are owing to 
them. The ablest \witers Should be eipployed to state the errprs and 
' jb^pQoyeniencies of the bid system, and the propriety as well as the 
necessity of abolishing it, and adopting a more advantageous one. 
When these effort!* are succ^sfol, and. the public* wish is united with 
the force of goverhmenl, ope of the greatest obstacles is surmounted, 
jind there is no reason for any further apprehensions fropi a pas- 
sionate and ungovernable attachment of the multitude to their an- 
ciefit usages. 

Many political writers have in fact already exercised themselves 
on this subject, and endeavoured to enlighten the public mind, and 
dissipate its ignorance. The crude and undigested state of the le- 
gislation in some of the European governments, has been painted 
•with great ability in its true and Stombre colours. Composed of the 
iSws of a people at first free, but afterwards slaves; compiled by an 
opiniated [we know not in what dictionary the translator got this 
w'ord] civilian, in the reign of a feeble emperor; confounded with 
an immense number of local and contradictory edicts, with the deci- 
sions of courts frequently eludirvg those very edicts, and with a va- 
riety of barbarous customs originating in the ignorance or caprice of 
feudal anarchy, and incompatible with the revolutions to which the 
world has been subject; iKis heterogeneous ♦system requires little 
trouble to bring it into disrepute. It has lost indeed its hold upon 
the public mind so'much, that except the ecclesiastical courts, who 
consider its records as sacred as the mysterious oracles of the ancient 
Sybils, there is not perhaps a siugl<^ person that does not .wish for 
its refosmaiion. 

** When this first step is taken, another naturally follows. Having 
prejudiced tlie public opinion against its ancient laws, it should be 
inspired with a conddence in the proposed ones, and the aigunients 
. intended to prod oce this necessary i^^redi lection ought plain and 
striking, and, in son.e degree^ tlou ing.from the public svntiments. 

' —It might be a dangerous error to entmst tins important task to a 
single person. The united labours of a irutuerous body of men of 
the first talents arid^rliaracters, and posse-ssed of the pr^^plar esteem, 
would greatly facilitate the work;, and whilst it silenced any invi- 
dious suggest ionspwanld crealeta respect for their joint productions. 
Expedients of this kind have been, v resorted to in all nations, under 
» all g( ve.npricntsv and in all ages,-j^^k appctirs from experience that 
they have st'ldoru failed. ^ 

At Athens a new law not to%e proposed to the people, 
before it had been approyed of byylie^senate. Witli this previous 
approbation it was la^'before ajr aMembly of the people, a copy of 
it fixed at the feet "statues of the ten heroes^^that every citizen 
might be acquuiul^d with its purport; anefevery citizen bad r. right 
also of subnfitting^]|||Aietuitucnls aj||lhe propriety of it to the senate, 
.A sej^Ond tJie people ^‘«wvened# the pmposed 

law wyi: read tOvibeiTf, and iio material objections were 

urged against it, rhe aascrnbfy, the Prytanes, who pro 
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flwea on ibo occasion^ and ihe Nomothetae, wore fioalty to determinof 
4 iu sovereigns, if the new law should pass. These NucnbtheU'e \Tere 
selected out of the judges, who had;takeD theJFkleastic oath, and 
were a set of men in whom the people had the most unbounded con- 
iSdence. In this manner the senate, tbc^people, and the ablest coun- 
sellors were^to exercise their judgment on every new law* in Athens, 
and this Athenian custom has been adopted^ by the government of 
Venice. Every new law first underwent the serious- and mature 
consideration of the doge and his counsellors, it then remained eight 
days opeuiy exposed to public^rtJvestigation, and was afterwardspro- 
posefl tb the senate, whose consent Is alone sufficient to pass any 
laws in odier aristocratic states. The counsellors in Venice have 
likewise a near re.semblance to the Noinoihetae of Athens, and are 
supposed by the people to be persons of enlarged minds and of’^iu- 
corruptible integrity and honour.” 

After treating of a censorial powef which the author tliinks 
sliould be estabi'shed for the purpose of watching and of indi- 
cating those disagreements which arise between the old laws 
and the new circumstances into which a people are brought, 
he proceeds to analyse the relative goodness of laws, and enters 
into details which arc considerably instructive. He specifics ^ 
eight objects, which this circumstance respects. I. The nature 
ol the government. Under this head lie explains a variei^ of 
laws which are respectively calcid;-fted to produce good effects 
under a dcmociacy, an aristocracy, and a monarchy. He enters 
into a pretty minute investigation of the mixed tonn of govern- 
ment, of which the Ikkish is the model, and points out three 
defects in it: 1. Tiie independence of the executive power on ' 
the legislative; 2. The secret and dangerous influence of the 
prince in the legislative as.senibiics ; 3. The instability of the 
constitution, — For the fiist Filangieri thinks the constitution has 
provided a remedy, but that, as yet, it has produced no adequate 
remedy for the la.st two. II. The next object to which the laws 
of a state should bear relation, he calls the Active Principle of 
the government, Montesquieu said that fear was the principle 
in a despotic government, honour in a monarchy, and virtue ia 
a republic. Our author shews that these are only modifications 
of the same principle, the love of power. To gratify this prin- 
ciple the ordinary means are to pay court to those in whom re- 
sides tlic sovereign power, and according as it is a despot, a 
fjmitcdkionarch, a class of nobles, or the whole body of the 
people, to whom this assidilous culture is paid, diflFerent habits 
and customs will be generated! The object of the author in 
this part IS to shew in what iiknner the laws should be contrived 
under the difFerant species of government to* give this principle, 
the most salutary direction. The remaining objects arc III. Thfe 
genii4,s and disposition of the people } IV. The climate ; V • The 
fertility or sterility the soil ; VI. The jocal situation and ex- 
tent of the country ; VII. The religion; and V III. The maturity 
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pciMie. In aH these cases, nnlest it be the lasti the meafl- 
' in^ ts su9^«oi^y distinct. At the/anthor’s illustration of this 
subject it hm uioiti we may. offer it to our reaclers in hit own 
words: ' i 


w, ^ 

** An nations ImtOii tl^eir lafanc^^ all itites their origin weak* 
nesse Xike chUdren a timt round tb^r cradles be- 

fore have the strength (b quit them, and the laws during this 
j^riod inust necessarilv psrticl^^ of thci/ infancyr and weakness. 
Xheir inconsistency and are naturaliy communicated to their 

legislation, and appear in th^r minm of thinking, their manners, 
and their religious rites. 


By degrees they advance in the qarcer of life, their bodies sen- 
ilWy expand, and they arrive at their full extension. . The effer- 
vescence of childhood, followed by the vigour of youth, stimulate? 
them to every undertaking, and the exertion of their ^bres impels 
them to action. This is for states and man tjbe era of passions, de- 
sires. hopes and dangers, and it is the ^e in which they either sink 
under their enterprizes, or grow rich ny industry, and aggrandize 
them««elves by concjucsts. Here the maturity of a people commences, 
and this is the precise moment when they should reform their laws. 


** During their childhood and their infancy, the legislation was 
adapted to their situation. As they now begin to act. action be- 
comes a natural want 5 events crowd upon each other with rapidity 
and the aspect of society daily, changes with the change of interests, 
Of the acquisition of new sources of riches, or new dominions. At 
this interval a wise legislation should endeavour to supply the de- 
fects of the laws, and satisfy itself with their reformation. The great 
<^nterprizo of levelling with the ground the ancient and venerable 
legislative edilice, which in the early years of a nation might be 
proper for it, but in its mature age will not admit of reformation, 
should be reserved till the fate of a people is fairly settled, and to a 
season of public tranquillity. 

This season of public tranquillity, when the fate of a nation is 
determined, its true interests understood, and the materials for laying 
the firm foundatiooB of a long and lasting prosperity arc ready, must 
be derived from a aeries of fortunate events, and. would be preca- 
rious without them. 


Most of the nations of Europe have already reached this period 
of their political existence j but have they profited of the opportunity, 
aod thought a single moment on the necessity of reformation? 
Their legislation in general is still unfortunately in its infancy. — 
They are governed by laws to which they have paid ohedi^^nce for 
ten centuries. Nations were originally compos^ of hunters and 
sjbepherds, and in their laws they still continufe so. A few trifling 
alteraiious have beren made from tune to time, but tliey bave^beeu 
framecT and fashioned on the ancienr system, whigh the legislature 
has hot had^e coqrege to abandottii end has left to subsist along with 
fbett). Thh immehae pile of Mos/fic work, of ten thousand frag- 
ments of different colours, size ai^ shape, heaped, on each other 
without order and withmit propoHlopt baa receFred in tpany govom- 
Di^catsjth^naipe of jurispredep^*^^ Tb? days of maturity tbeit. 
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bulk, but it has increased at the same time in deformity, ^ 

Qu4;;h are the monumetils cif justice erected by most of the Eu- 
ropean nations, apd such is the carelessness with which the great 
structure of their legislation has been raised.^^ls it to.be wondered 
that their prosperity shoidd he ,ao precarious, and their maturity 
should be $0 soon followed with that decrepkodo which invariably 
leads to death? 

People !^Do not yet despair, *jthe time for repairing these 
fects, and supplyku; the negl^ence of your ancient governments ts 
not wlfolly lost. If any favourable moment for quickening the ve- 
getation of the salutary plant of l^slation bath b^n suffered to es- 
cape, rely with ^n&deoce on the wisdom, the zeal, ar^, the tal^its 
of the present ministers of £urope,~Assisted by philosophy, en- 
lighten^ by genius, on every subject respecting the public interest^ 
and stimulated by a ^mbut temperate expression of yoar wishes, 
they will at a seasonable opportunity, enter on the important work. 
From the great events which are passing in the world, they will 
themselves see the necessity of reformation ; they will cal) reason to 
tlieirald} and the supineness, of negligence of their predecesson; 
w^ill be amply recompensed. 'File weakness of your legislative sys^ 
renis will then not only vanish, but they will acquiiu with the vigour 
of youth, the hopes of iinniortallt^,** 

With this concludes the first part of our author’s inquiry# 
The second to which he proceeds, ’and the only reraaining part; 
presented to us by the translator, is that in which he treats oE 
political economy or the increase of population and wealth. 

His remarks on population form one of the most important 
p^rts of the work# Atier some observations on the solicitude 
displayed by the ancient nations, especially the Greeks and 
Romans for the increase of population, and on the incfBcacy of 
the laws they enacted for this purpose, he proceeds to con- 
sider the present state of population in Europe. It is an evident 
niaxim^, that in every country population will rise to the level 
of its resources. It is, however, perfectly certain that in no 
country of*Europe is the soil so cultivated as to maintain nearly 
the population which it could be made to mairiidin. The con- 
clusion is therefore obvious; some importa’ht obstacles exist in 
the legislation of all the countries in Europe, by which the dc^ 
velopcmem of the powers of the soil, and the muitiplication 
of the y>ecies ate prevented : 

** In every sitaltt w^ben the population, without some extraor- 
dinSiy visitation of Providence, dbes not increast-. increases slowly^ 
or in other words, does not Increase in* proportion tt> tii® natural 
fertility of tbeeounlry, it must be acknowledged there is a [Kditi- 
oal defect, and Ibis political defect is in exact proportion to tlie 
difference between its actual population, and the extent to which it 
might be carried. A comparison of the number of inarried and iin- 
married per^s in &irope, will point ouf,«withont any calculation, 
the deketfi of iu polkical aad the destructive errors of its 
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legislation. Ifs legislators hjive indeed perceived the evi!^ 
but have, they discovered rhe cause of the complaint, and found a re« 
medy? They have done what the physician does, who endeavours to 
destroy the effects of a .disorder of which he is unable to ascertain 
the cause. •They ha^e offered a few rewards in favour of inatri- 
mooff giycn some privileges to the fathers of families {.extended a 
few trifling exceptions to individuals with a certain number of chil- 
drenj and deprived celibacy of some prerogatives; but have left, in 
a great 'measure^ the obstacles which prevent marriages in general.*’ 
The author then describes five different circumstances, 
arising from the present legislation of Europe, which operate 
2S obstacles to the increase of population—i. The unequal dis* 
tiibulion of landed property, and the numbel' of great land 
owners; u. The exorbitant amount, and inalienable tenure of 
ecclesiastical propciiy; 3. Excessive taxes, and the oppressive 
mode of collecting them ; '4. Excessive military establishments; 
and Public incontinence. In regard to the first obstacle he 
observes, that a great proportion of the soil of any country en-' 
grossed in a few hands, necessarily implies the existence of a 
great many poor people; in the same manner as, in a country 
where polygamy is established, man with ten wives sup- 
poses nine without any. But this is not all. By tlieir parks, 
and pleasure grounds, a1»d» dogs and horses, these great pro- 
prietors turn a great proportion of the soil from the mainte- 
nance of population. The abrogation of unnatiual laws is the 
only condition requisite for the removal of this impediment: 
Abofish primogeninire and entails. 2. We need not give any 
abstract of his observations on the pernicious effects of render- 
ing inalienable in the hands of the clergy great portions of the 
land. 3. f lis remarks on the state of taxation in the different 
countries of Europe arc extremely severe, and worthy of great 
attention. Where, he obseivcs, is the proportion regarded be- 
tween the sum paid, and the end for which it is demanded ; 
between the tax and the fortune of the individual on whom it is 
levied? 

** Has there ever been a time in which more v/as paid, and have 
the advantages renpecT from society increased in the same proportion ? 
The manners of the people in many parts of Europe, the miseries of 
many countries, and the. violence with which these payments arc en- 
forced in different governments, all attest the extent of the^misfor- 
lurse. Innumerable duties, taxe.s of e\ery species, on land, its pro- 
duce, manufactures, merchandize^ on importation and exportation, 
are a few only of the head^ of this enormous hydra, which is tewned 
taxation/’ ^ • . 

After a description of the miseries often produced by exces- 
sive taxes, the author proceeds: 

“ These are not the romantic and imaginary descriptions of an 
Ariosto or a Tasso, but /acts, of which the prince in many govern- 
meiits is perhaps ih,e only person iguoram. Ministers- pretend they 

1 
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ir® utiacqnainted with them, and it Is the destructive policy of 
tiers to keep them, at a distance from the throne, that they may not 
break in upon tlieir dissipation; but the rest of mankind see them 
peqjetuajly before their eyes, and they distress the philosopher in his 
retreat, who is too far trom the palace to pjead with any hopes of 
tuccess the. cause of humanity. 

Ldt us not, however, deceive ourselves. As long as the present 
system of taxation remains without alteration, and what is levied 
swallows up the produce of the labourer and of the land which he 
occupies; or, after the paynirat of his quota, the residue is not suf- 
ficient to maintain his family, the population cannot increase, jind 
must certainly decline. ^Its progress is alw'ays in proportion to the 
means of subsistence; and the axiom is infallible, that * wherever 
there are the means of subsistence mankind will multiply ; wherever 
they are deprived of it they will decmase.* Nature and private con- 
venience act with the same energy in favour of the multiplication of 
the species, as misery, and oppression in its ruin. By the former the 
swamps of Holland have been peopled, and the province of Penn- 
sylvania crowded with inhabitants ; whilst the natives of the new 
continent, as w'e learn from Drake, ceased to have any conjugal in-^ 
tercourse, to prevent their descendants being the victims of their 
avaricious and unfeeling conquerors. * 

** An alteration then in the present system of taxation is neces- 
sary in Europe, and an alteration is^alwiiecessary jn its method of 
collection. It may be argued, how^ever, that taxes are necessary 
evils— that the wants of government are so great, as scarcely to be 
provided tor — that the national debt of most go'^ernments proves the 
assertion — and that there is not a possibility of reducing their pre- 
sent burthens. Absurdity of argument! unjustifiable supposition ! 
What is the w'ant of governments, for which these unsupportable 
impositions are become a necessary evil? Is it to support a w'ar for 
the conquest of some territory, under the pretence of some ancient 
right, formed on a still more ancient usurpation? Is it to throw a 
fresh ray of splendour on the throne, or to lavish favours on a set of 
efi’eminate, luxurious, and greedy courtiers ? Wonid it not be better 
for a nation to have fewer slaves and more inhabitants j fewer para- 
sites, and *more philosophers? To scatter the treasures of society, 
and the fruits of public Uibour and industry, on a few persons, who, 
far from rendering any real services to the state, are generally the 
instruments of its ruin, U perhaps a species of injustice in the very 
person wiio ought to punish them. Docs not the sovereign, who 
showers down wealth ar.d riches on an unworthy minister, or a fa- 
vourite Vho conceals bis* t'oiblcs and betrays his interests, compel the 
people to p:iy the adylaiiou, fraud, treachery, the destructive coun- 
sels,^and the vices, which reduce them to poverty and ruin ? It is the 
Iamb rewarding with its fleece the persdii who conducts it to the 
slaughter-house. • In a word, is it from the wints of a state that a . 
hundred thousand men are supported, who exhibit the spectacle oiF 
war in the time of profound peace; who, without defending a na- 
tion, stop the progress ot its population by their celibacy or liber- 
tinism; consume its subsistence, wdtbout sUdding to it by their in- 
dustry and labour, and diMi ess it byjthe expenoe of their main te- 
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which must be raised on the people! The natron is oppiessed^ 
and the progress of its popolation is obstructed, to support the very 
scourges of popolation-^nd yet these are the wants of states I ^ ^ 

4. That pan of the population which forms the 
tiaval estaBiisIitnentf of Europe, which devours bMt, pfoducei^ 
|iot, he ''describes as universally too great. 5. He imtly de- 
scribes public incontinence as the necessary effect of great in- 
equality of fortune ; of great riches on tire one hand, and great 
poverty on the other. How it o^rates* on p(^uIatioa is too 
evident to require any repetition, on our part, of the author’s 
illustrations. 

On the subject of wealth the author’s ideas nearly coiircide 
with those of the speculators denominated Economists. Agri- 
culture is the origin of it all. He treats* of agriculture at con- 
siderable length. However vast its importance, the circum- 
stancCvS which are allowed to obstruct its progress among the 
nations of modern Europe arc numerous and powerful. No 
maxim respecting human affairs is more incontrovertible or 
important than this; •• That every thing should be allowed to 
take its own course, and that governments should interfere as 
seldom as possible.” In nothing is this more salutary than in 
what relates to agrtcul^C; yet in nothing docs government 
always meddle more busily' and injuriously. Every where is 
the commerce of grain directed from its natural course* and 
laid under fetters’ by the regulations of government. That 
these regulations are completely contrary to the end in view, 
and destructive to the progress of agriculture, the author shews 
at considerable length, and with considerable knowledge and 
ingenuity. Besides, in what country of Europe do not the 
laws directly obstruct the cultivation of the soil? In how many 
places do hws yet remain prohibiting the inclosing of the 
ground; in hew many places are tlie cultivators yet bound to 
persona! services to the teudal lord; in how few places is the 
unnatural and ruinous impost of tythes yet abolishe'd; in how 
many, places of Europe does the right of the chase yet scourge 
the ground? But amid these causes of the slow progress of 
agriculture, there is one, common to almost all the states oi 
Europe, which of itself is sufficient to dry up every source of 
prosperity — the hydra of taxation, which is proceedipg with 
such fatal rapidity as threratens to devour all the happy fruits of 
civilization and knowledge; and to realize the gloomy sugges- 
rions of thuse who represent the advantages of every ag’e as 
equal, and considerca period of refinement unvt'orthy of prefe- 
rence to one oi rudeness and barbarity.. 

Tiie autljor, however, does not rate the benefit of manufac- 
tures and commerce law; though agricultu/'c should never be 
sacrificed to them, as yet, has too often been the case. Here 
too his obseivatious arc chiefly directed to prot’t the advau- 
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tagfss of freedom. The greatest obstacle to the progress of the 
artlaod ^lanufact^r€S has arisen from the abstiro regulations^ 
government, fettering liberty, anil creating corporations, ap^ 
prcntrceships and raonopoiies. He mafcesa distinction betiveexi 
manufactures and commerce, confining the latter to mean the 
exchange of commodities between difterenl countr'ies. This 
too he reckons of high importance, and finds, as usual, that its 
greatest obstructions arise from the wrong behaviour of govern<^ 
mentf . In the foremost rank he places the weight of taxes apd 
duties, and the vexatious int .irruptions produced by the mode of 
collecting them in Europe. He makes a number of very ju.. 
dicious and striking observations, on the jealousy of trade, and 
the unhappy e&cts which continue to Sow from it. It is 
for him to shew that, in regard to trade, it is the progress not 
the decline of a nation, which is favourable to the interests of 
all its neighbours. A rich nation, like a rich individual, is a 
good customer, and a poor nation a bad one. Would Spain 
improve her agriculture, increase her population, open a wider 
market to the produce of her colonies; her people would have 
more to dispose of to foreign countries, and by consequence 
have a greater demand for their commodities in return. It is 
unquestionably the interest of Fbrtugal to encourage an univer«» 
sal competition for the purchase of.hfr goods, both domestic 
and colonial. Would not this aBord additional food to the 
commerce of every country which 'entered into the competi^ 
tion ? Let us next consider France. Selling and buying are 
reciprocal. The nation that has much to sell has also much to 
buy. Suppose that France were sending her commodities to 
every quarter of the globe, she would, by the same means, carry 
back commodities from every part of the globe, and the com-r 
merce of the world would receive an universal increase. But 
so obvious is this truth, that we may well be surprised with our 
author at the prevalence of the opinion, “ That one slate can- 
not gain without another's losing; that one cannot enrich itself 
but at the ©xpence of another;’* and we may well, with him, 
lament, that in modern Europe it has been the grand object * 
of ministers to build the greatness of their own country on the 
ruins of another; and that this erroneous principle, which was 
the basis of the Roman and Carthaginian system of politics, and 
destroyed these two republics, has unfortunately introduced an 
universal jealousy of commerce in Europe ; or, in other words, a 
secret conspiracy among its governments, to ruin every country 
withdut enriching any.*’ This important disquisition concludca 
with the followiijg address: , 

And you respectable legislators of mankind, who are so happy as 
to be able to promote the happiness of nations ! Kings and ministers ! 
who are in possession of those sanctuaries inaccessible to other mertalsjt 
from whence your oiSers are issued for peace or war, be satisfied of * 



important truth* that in the political, as well as physical worf8# 
ev^ beiog i» cotwecled. every thing ia relative, every thing Is de- 
pendent. * Consider how this unalterable law of nature, has given birth 
to commerce amongst mankind, and forms (he very essence of society. 
Hecall to your recollection that the object of commerce is to unite ail 
nations in Uisociety, Adhere every advantage may be, enjoyed by all, 
as well as every right of traffic in every thing which they may mu- 
tually want. Doubt no longer that if other nations want your pro- 
ductions, and you have occasion for theirs, in proportion as their 
prosperity increases their population will likewise multiply, and you 
will find a greater number of purchaserVfor the produce of your coun- 
try and your industry, and a greater number of persons ready to offer 
you what you w'nnt yourselves. Renounce every jeahws and invi- 
diot^s appreh^ ssion and combine your interests with those of other 
miions. This will give your governments. a species of perpetuity, 
and they will have the foundation of prosperity. Destroy every po- 
litical barrier. Reject with horror tliose absurd distinctions between 
one people and another ; those fatal remains of ancient prejudices ; 
of barbarity always destructive, but novv disgraceful, in an age that 
believes itself, what in fact it should be, en^ghtened. Abolish thosa 
federal treaties and leagues, that have defence and invasion for their 
end 5 that force a people who would be happy in the enjoyment of 
peace, to enter ‘into the disputes of another nation,* to ruin their 
commerce? to waste their treasures? and to spill their blood, often 
for^the sole purpose of gratUying the ambition of a foreign prince ; 
to defend his unjust pretensiokSi his supposed rights? a fraudulent 
or dubious title? his personal enmity,? and sometimes even his folly* 
Consider these treaties of commerce as political abuses^ which con- 
tain so many seeds of war and discord, and those exclusive privi- 
leges that one state obtains from another for a traffic of luxury, or a 
commerce of subsistence as acts of national injustice. 

'' A treaty for the general freedom ol' industry and commerce, as a 
philosophical historian has observed, is the only treaty that a com- 
mercial and industrious nation, should consent to or ncgociate with 
any other government. Every thing which is favourable to this li- 
berty is also favourable to commerce, every thing that restrains this 
liberty is prejudicial to it.’* 

Two otlicr objects relative to commerce occupy^thc alien- 
tion of the author, the officious inter lererue ot govcniincnt, and 
the monopoly of the colonial trade. The pretensions of go- 
vernment to (letermijte what is infill tor the interest of the 
country to import and export, are either idle and pioduce no 
effect, or they prijJuce bad ulFects, and arc pernicious. The 
bad effects wliich they produce are, arconili.-g to him, enor- 
mous. The colonial monopoly Js a subjection which so many 
prejudices still prevail, and the observations of our author-are 
so judicious, that the impression, 'which, being quoted, they 
may produce, ought not to be disregarded: 

An unfortunate and erroneous idea has prevailed in many of the 
governments of the European nations with forcjgn settlements, that 
to reap the greatest advan>tagQ from them it is ncce&sarj^ to restraia 
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ttSm to an €xcltiiive commerce with the stoothet country. 
prohibitory laws which enforce this erroneous system are the sev'<stf^ 
and most destructive to that freedom^ without which no species of 
commerce can prosper. They are in fact not only contrary to the 
interests of the parent country and the colonies^ but ruin the com-^ 
merce of them both. 

Two motives appear to have induced governments to adopt this 
exclusive system^ a desire of an increase of revenue from the duties 
on the imports and exports, and a desire of monopolizing t!>e whole 
commerce of their colonies^ ii;) ordej^ to monopolize the whole of its 
advantages. 

If the first of these motives have influenced their conduct, they 
have deceived themselves. I'hey have credulously supposed that 
these indirect duties would be paid by the colonies, whilst they have 
been paid by the mother country.** 

** If the grand object of the prohibitory system be to procure the 
greatest protit to the mother country, from the monopoly of the 
commerce of her colonies, governments have been equally mistaken. 
This wants little illustration. If the mother country sells her mer- 
chandize, and purchases that of her colonies at the current price of 
the markets, the exclusion is useless and unnecessary. If she sells 
her merchandize at a higher and purchases theirs at a lower price, 
she ruins the colonies and consj^quently their commerce. In pro- 
portion as this disadvantageous trade impoverishes them, their con- 
aumption of the produce of the motjicr country will decrease, and 
they will export less also of their ow»n! They will engage in a’ clan- 
destine trade and have recourse to sniuggling, from which the ava- 
rice of the mother country cannot secure herself, either by the tnul- 
tiplication of penalties, and increase of her excise and custom-house 
officers, when this clandestine trade is attended with the hopes of 
considerable protit, * In these circumstances the exclusive system is 
useless to the merchant of the mother country, whilst it does not fail 
to ruin the colonies, because the contraband trade is only serviceabie* 
to a few dating adventurers, who prey at once, by the assistance of 
the monopoly, both on their own country and the colonies. England 
and Spain arc proofs of it. 

It is the interest, therefore, of the mother country to grant an 
entire frcetlora of commerce to her colonies, as well as her other 
subjects. Justice demands it from her bands. Justice, however, is 
a deity which unfortunately has but little influence in financial spe- 
culations, though she is invariably united with the true interests of 
nations, and never fails to recommend to those who consult her 
oracles, the rules and meaus of establishing the happiness of statea 
and subjects on a broader basis, than the tvenibling pivot of privaio 
interest, on the eternal principles of public good.’* 

llie true interests of parent States, and indeed all their hopes of 
advantage from their colonies, are fourfded on the prosperity and 
increase of riches in the colonies, and tbeEorof)ean legislature should 
direct their whole attention towards these objects in the new hemis- 
phere. On this principle the inhabitants of the foreign settlements 
ought to have the lt|J>erty of cultivating whatever they might chuse^ 
•f proGttring for tbetni^clves every thing, wherever they might meet 



^ )t ai tbeleaat {»rlis&; of purchaiing and sellings tn aiiy^ilatiSi ‘ 
tb^pleasedj ai^ of sati^jring m ibln madaer all their Want^* 
With such freedom die colohleftmoitleiatxitaVj pro^peri thek pdpd* 
latton and thetr commerce iactea$e) ailft the rdease^f the latteir 
from every kind of reslrainl^ livould give t* newvalwto the.ioii; 
Tlieir caltivatian would be iniproved, their produce iimdld ntuftlply 
aod rise iti value^ and these foreign aetdeidieois, whid are ee many 
instances of misery and oppression the soldeet, and frf;anrke od^ 
the part of the govern men ts^iM||arope« and jojustice in toerkitejr* 
which they are governed^ woulR the pleistiigy but rare 
\ac]e> ol' a rich and happy €Sodntry 4 supported by:|^i$co}tUre, dw 
nod commerce, 'i he snppmsstod alOnd of an e&dfdim trade would 
be sufHcient to secure the prosperity of the colonies^ add their pros* 
perUy iuciiaties that of the mother country. 

Fears have been entertained by some political ^itcrs, that as 
soon as colonies acquire strength and riches^ theit pride may be 
wounded by any longer depeudance on the mother country, but such ’ 
fears seem to be ill founded. DependanOe is only insupportable 
when it is united with misery and oppressiion. The Roman pro- 
Vinces that were governed by that mild spirit of* moderation which 
the intehest and policy of the senate inspired^ far from being dissa- 
ris6ed with their situation^ gloried in a dependance which was their 
pride and safety.* Their situation # was even envied by the other 
cities, that, incorporated With Rome, united under the name of 
Municipality all the prerogatives of a Roman cili^en with their 
own particular usages, their ieltgion, and their laws. Many of 
those cities adopted the titles of colonies, and notwithstanding their 
privileges were niortf disttnguislied than those of the colonies, yet, 
in the reign of Hadrian, it was a matter of doubt w||it:)i of the two 
were to be preferreds - Prosperity had no inliueDC^:|)^ their duty, 
obedience did not fan their ambition into the flame dependence, 
and would not have any such eflects in the modern l^ttlements. 
Happy under the gentle administration of the mother country, they 
would not feel any inclination to withdraw themselves from her go- 
vernment, wliich would deprive them of her |>rotection, without 
securing then^ from the insolence of a contjueror, the intrigues of a 
powerful individual, or the dangers of anarchy. It is not, therefore, 
an excess of riches or pro'jperiry in colonies, that occasions their se- 
paration from the mother country, it proceeds from other causes, 
jaud evct> the independence ot the present United States of America 
may be traced to \eny diderent motives. The example is an ominous 
.one, and it rends a terrible lesson to the Eoropean powers who still 
share the spoils of that vast continent. A coinmbn cMise wdll ren- 
derthis fatal revolution universal, and the old world will sepa- 
rated from the new. The mine is already prejx^ircd, a single spark 
may produce the explosion. The {irccise period of this great cdfeis- 
trophe may be uncertain, bht it is ine viable without a complete re- 
form of the erroneous fegulations, and a total abolition of those laws 
which control, or to make use of a more proper expression, destroy' 
the commerce of the European nations with tlieir colonies. Thie; 
prosperity of the old and new hemisphere detnarvds this just and sa-‘ 
IttCary o>easM8re, and the independence of the United Stiuex of Ame^ 
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. rlcaTj^oints out to the governments of Europe the danger of 
tracting it. If a new order oi things knd tbis'system of reform are^ 
to be the fruits onlf of a loog» bloody, and inveterate war, and the 
same ikd scen^ that passed between Great Britain, and her irritated 
children, are> tor the misfortunes of mankind, to be again exhibited ; 
philosophy will droop and sicken at the sigitC but she will have a 
consolation S^ll left id the recollectloh of the numerous evils which 
are extirpated,*'’ ‘ ' 

The next Subject; bn which the ipfnor treats is taxes. 'The 
system he adopts on this subject is purely that of the Econo- 
mists. *AI1 taxes should be laid on the soil. As the nature of 
this system has been so often explained, and is so well under- 
stood, it is unnecessary here to spend any time in the analysis 
of the author’s dist],uisuion. 

Jn the conclusion of the work he again recurs to the distri- 
bution of riches. Equality in this respect among the inhabi- 
tants of a country is opposed by the nature of things; and all 
attempts to produce it by artificial or forcible means will ever 
prove vain and pernicious. At the same time it is the natural 
course of things to produce a certain approximation towards 
equality, and to prevent great accuinulailoiis of pibperty in the 
same hands. All attempts to counteract this natural order of 
things, and to encourage unnatural iJ^ccumulations of property 
are pernicious. It is the object the author to shew how 
greatly the system of modern policy is formed upon this* per- ^ 
nicious principle, by its laws of primogeniture, of entails, and 
by all the peculiar privileges it lavishes upon certain orders of 
men. Most of the evils which afflict modem Europe are to be 
traced to this iiidividual cause. 

With this analysis of the work under contemplation, we 
may nearly conclude our revietv. In regard to the first part 
of his subject, the author is just as vague, and as little instruc- 
tive as most of the wtvters who have gone before him. In re- 
gard to the latter we must admire the soundness, and even 
depth of ihe^ principles, in political economy, which he has 
displayed. In the country, and in the circumstances in which 
he was placed, this is distinguished merit. How few of the 
statesmen in a far more favoured country could or would vyritc 
a book like this! His views respecting the indispensable ne-. 
cessity of /reedom to the improvement of the resources, and For 
assuring the prosperity of a state, are clear, and steady. In this 
country, however, we*have already been taught these doctrines 
better; and the man who is acquainted whh the best w'riters on 

{ lolitical economy in the English language, Will have little to 
earn from the Italian statesman. Different illustrations, how- 
ever, of good doqtrines which are but too rarely understood, 
have stiii their utilit}^ In regard to the translator we must 
content ourselves with observing that he Ii^s executed his task 
Vou II. R ' 



much better style than appears in the translations . whidi 
now. generally come before us. 

Art. II. Translations chiejly from thc'^Gre^k Anthology^ with 
Tates <ind Misfdlaneous Poems. 8 vo. pp. 298. ys. Qd. 

London^ 1806. Phillips. 

HOW easy is it for merit to be decried, and to snlfer a-tcra- 
,porary reprobation. A sijly dictum of Lord Chesterfield has 
been suflicient . to condemn tbe« Antholpgia to ncgJcct, even in 
this age of enlightened scholarship. But .all excellence, how- 
ever for a while depressed, will at length regain its originj^l 
Jevcl ; and the present translator seems to have been destined 
to reinstate in their pristine lustre the fugitive remains of an - 
cient Greece. 

‘He begins by a preface lull of information upon the subject 
of the work to which he has directed his poetical labours. As 
far as we recollect, there never before has appeared in English 
.a complete and well-drawn up account of the several collectors 
of Greek Epigrams, with anecdotes of their lives, and other 
circumstances which tend to illustrate the character of their 
writings; for they were antlers as well as editors. We shall, 
therefore, extract from t^iis amusing and instructive Essay some 
^ notices of this nature, ‘^previous to our examination of the 
p>etry, vve are happy to say, the genuine poetry, contained in 
this volume. < 

We cannot commence our selections better than- with the 
following passage ; which obviates a very common mistake, 
and one which is necessary to be explained away, before wc 
can appreciate the merit of the ensuing compositions : 

It is necessary to mention the impropriety of combining in our 
minds with the word Epigram, when applied to Greek conipositioiv? 
which bear the name, any of the ideas which that term is apt to ex- 
cite in the mind of a mere English scholar, or one who is conversant 
only with those works of Martial and Ausonins, whicji are so called.. 
It is owing chiefiy to tiiis impropriety, that those bcaiuifnl remains 
of antiquity are so little known to the Engli>h reader, and that so 
few have been fanuiliarized to him through the medium of trans- 
lation. 

They relate to subjects that will be interesting and affecting as- 
-long as youth and gaiety delight, as wine and do wer.^ and beauty 
captivate; or the contrary ideas of t)ld age, and death, sickness, ba- 
nishment, neglected love, or^ forsaken friendship, c,an melt into 
pleasing sorrow, or cl^asten into mild melancholy. . 

The term F^^igrain, which literally signifies an inscription, was^ 
first -appropriated to tliose short sentences which .were inscribed on 
offerings made in temples. Tt was afterwards transferred to the in- 
scription on the temple gate, thence to other edifices, and the statues 
of gods and heroes, and men whether livirrg or dead ; and the term 
remained whether the inscription was in verse or-prose. Such was 




^antient one on the tomb of Cyru«. n kd^uvt^ sy^ • 

TffV T«I« ni^eui jg rm Aittit^’ 99 (plev^scpr,? 

The brevity of these inscriptions which rendered it^so 
easy ta impress on the memory any particular event, or any illus- 
trious name, soon recommended them for other purposes. Thelaw- 
giv'er adopted them to convey a moral precept, and the Icwer to ex- 
press a tender sentiment j and hence in process of time almost every 
little poem which concisely presented one distinct idea, or pursued 
one general argument, acquired the .title of Epigram.** 

An old Greek scholiast, ^ oqr ^nthor observes, seems to 
settle, the dispute concerning the aera in which Meleager the 
Syrian, the first collector of the Anthology, flourished. 

•*> :^fA£c/)|^r« plyrnp. 170. about nincty-six years before 

the Christian xra. * 

The disposition of Meleager was gentle and amiable; and 
his writings are the records of his tenderness and melancholy*. 
He interwove these poems of his^own with the numerous frag- 
ments of Greece, which were entrusted before his time to the 
memory of men, engraven on marbles, or dispersed as fugitive 
pieces. How eloquently has the prcsejit translator described 
these minor works of the poets of antiquity: 

From the histories, orations,® and nobler poems which have 
come down to us, we know how to appreciate the hold and masterly 
characters, who in long succession the pilots of Greece, add 

who.se steady guidance directed her wyth safety and glory ihrongli 
tempests which other states were unable to withstand. From docu- 
ments so ample we become acquainted with her greatest heroes and 
statesmen. For private events atKl domestic occurrences we must 
look to the fugitive pieces, which, like planks of t mighty wreck, 
help to convey to us some idea of the majesty of the vessel which 
has gone to pieces. Jn these minor relics many events are recorded 
benealh the dignity of history to commemorate, and which introduce 
us to the private characters, customs, and events of the age. We 
follow obscure individuals into their retirements^ we are made com- 
panions of their festivities,, are present at their tables, games, births, 
nuptials, and funerals.’* 

We regret that our extracts from this excellent preface munt 
not be contimiccl to a greater Icngtli ; lor we are assuied tlnst the 
entertainment and instiuction ol our readers would be consulted 
by the amplest selection; but our wisli to introduce a variety of 
matter prevents our devoting so much space as might be dc- 
•irable the consideration ot one subject. 

To return to Meloager. He jprcfixed 10 the beautiful col- 
iectien above mentioned a poem descriptive of the work, and 
of the authors by whose contributions it wj^ enriched. This 
preface is entitled the Garland; in which the choicest flowers 
of every ancient and contemporary poet are wre^theil together, 
and presented to his friend Diodes. — Our translator has ren- 
dered the four first lines of this poem intoJLatin ver^e; sliowiug 

» 2 • 
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k^llimself IS perfect a master of that Ianj^uage« as the closeness of 
thtsi and pt Ivis after translatimia also* proves him to be of the 
Grecl^; ^ \ 

wMTi &:c. 

* Implicuit^ Meleager^ honoratoqae Diorli 
Muuus amicitiss/dsedalSf serta, dedit } 

Dlia multa anftie spboecteos. multaque M/riis 
Lesb^ pauca» sed ilia rosas/ , 

The vivid flowers that adorned this first Anthologjr or Wreath^ 
as the collectors entitled their works» are not to be expected in 
the secqnd collection. After an interval of a hundred and fifty 
years, Philip of Thessalonica continued the labours of his pre- 
decessor. But he was deprived of the advantages enjoyed by 
Meleager ; for perfection was no longer to be found in the 
poetry of Greece. .Her vigour and yotuh were on their de- 
cline; and the Sapphos and Anacreons of the day, though ad- 
mirers and imitators of their predecessors, bore no nearer re- 
semblance to them, than the Pseudo.Hercules in one of Me- 
nander’s plays did to the real hero of antiquity. The attrac- 
tions of thc^c light compositions become less striking as we 
advance— the colourings, no longer vivid, are mellowed into .the 
tints of autumn^ but, although fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf,’* remain pleasing tp the eye, and interesting even to the 
latest decay. « 

During the silent lapse of more than fivJ hundred years the 
lyre of Greece, remained unstrung; and when Agatbias (the Byzan- 
tine historian) attempted in the sixth century to give it soundj a 
feeble tinkling was returned to the touch before it lay mute forever. 
'This collector raked together the loose miscellanies and scattered 
fragments of hi$ time ; and knew not that by his exei tions he was 
bequeathing end perpetuating to succeeding ages the figure of his 
country, enfeebled, helpless, exhausted, and nearly sunk into dotage. 
Some of his own produejions, however, hray be brought forward to 
redeem it from 'this second childishness.** 

We think our author* has spoken rather too disj>aragingty in 
the above instances pf the collection of Agathias; for, though 
far inferior to those of Meleager, and his more immediate suc- 
cessor, It contains poems of great elegance of expression at 
least, and not unfrcquentlj^ of considerable happiness of 
thought. Agathias by his dev^otlon to the cause of e?cpiring li- 
terature, obtained the title of Scholastic us; for amongst other 
encouragements held out to the studious few in that seta of ap- 
proaching barbarism were the names of Scholar and Gr^dinma- 
rian. ' * 

Our author’s account of the ravages dommitted by the 
northern barbarians upbn the Roman empire, inasmuch as it 
related to the destruction of man uscriptf, is very ample and 
satisfactory in point"* of information, although inelazicholy in* 
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<ked to the reflcctinjj mind of the wholar, who considers the 
trea?;ures which he has irjrecovcrably lost. In that age ot devas^’ 
tation, however, learning bad still an advocate. Constantinus 
Cephalui, theiriend and relation of the Emperor Leo the phi- 
losopher, again undertook to combat the united effects of time, 
discord, and superstition, aind to satre jhe productions di better 
ages from the unconacious n^cct or Wgotted fury of his own; 
Maximus flanudes a monk m the fourteenth century was the 
last collector. We are not to expect great exceltence of select 
tion in a scholar of that age ; and must not be surprised if many 
dull, and tasteless epigrams have a place in his work, to the ex- 
clusion of others recommended by elegance arid antiquity. Th6, 
Editio Princeps of this Anthologia was that of Janus Lascaris, 
accompanied by a Greek prologue of the editor, and a I-atin 
epistle to Pietro di Medici, print^ at Florence in 1494. 

To this imperfect abridgment the scholars of Europe were 
referred till the seventeenth century, when Claude de Saumaise, 
or Salmasius, put together that collection, which, though un- 
published, has ever since been known by the name of the Sal- 
masian, and constantly referred to by succeeding commentators* 
Thus much our author of the Anthologia*^The editions of 
Stephens and of Brunck are too wfH known to need a com.*, 
ment. We lament that the calamities of the times prevent De- 
Bosch from completing his beautiful, expepsive^ and highly 
elaborate edition. Our author has -strangely omiued to mention 
this editor; although we perceive that he has borrowed from 
him largely. But Athenaeus and Stobaus have also; fur- 
nished some of the materials of his work. The formejr a 
native of Naucratos in Egypt, flourished in the third century* 
From his extraordinary powers of memory, and from the exten- . 
five learning which his works display, he has acquired and 
merited the title of the Gcccian Varro. Of his numjsrousxomr 
positions that entitled the “ Dcipnosophists alone reiriains to 
us. We are indebted to this writer for numerous quotations 
from authors whose names only would have survived, but for 
the fragments which he preserves. He conveys information in 
the most pleasing way on the .customs, manners^ and opinions 
of the Greeks ; and it is from him that the later collectors have 
derived several of the pqipiBS witli which they have adorned the 
Anthologia. = ^ ^ 

Joannes Stobaeus was so tcalled from the place of his birth, 
Stobae in Macedonia. His age is not •precisely ascertaipted j; 
but has been conjectured by Heeren* his cordbenta^of^ to, nave 
been about the end of the fourth and the beginning of the flfth' 
centuries. He was also a collector of ah Anthologia* frag- 
ments of near three ahundred writers are preserved by him,; Of 
whom the greatest number-*bave so nearly sufiered their final 
dissolution, that no vestiges of them remain any where else; 
particularly those of the many comic writers of Men^der’s 
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school; which (perhaps beyond any other circumstances) tend 
. t© make us regret the cruel depredations of time. Our author, 
in the course of his undertaking^has presented us with a few of 
these remains in English dress. — ^Wc wish be had more- 
amply availed himself of such exquisite fragments^ Their se- 
rious and moral turn, united to a force and energy of express* 
sion, which entitle them to a very high poetical estimation, 
would have afforded a pleasing wiety (and indeed this is in 
part effected) to the lighter and more alluring lays of Meleager, 
Agaihias, &c, &c. 

Wc have noticed Lord Chesterfield’s absurd contempt for the 
Anthologia. It is enougfi to say in answer to so frivolous a 
critic, that Dr. Johnson admired the Greek epigrams; and that 
Mr. Cumberland, more than any writer before the present, ap^ 
preciated their neglected merit.~But we do not hesitate to as- 
sert, that Mr. Cumberland, happy as he has been in his trans- 
lations from the comic poets (presented to us in the Observer) 
must yield the honour of vigorous language, and high-wrought 
animation, to our successful author. His increasing success we 
will venture to prognostigate.-w-** Who he is,*' as Pope said of 
Johnson, when tlie ** London** came out, “ we know not; but 
iie will soon be unearth’d.'^ 

It is time to establish our opinion by quotation. — From the 
preface we have, made ample extracts — for the ground which 
our author has passed over was almost untrodden; and has 
certainly yielded to his judicious hand a plentiful harvest of, 
lively and interesting matter ; rendered more valuable by the 
difficulty of its attainment; by the thorns and brambles, the 
confused and recondite places of reference, which impeded his 
approach to so wide a field of information. 

The poetry is ushered into the world with a very appropriate 
prologue, descriptive of -the various sources from which the 
zMihox (Utempted^'' as he modestly expresses ^himself, to 
extract some power of general entertainn'^mt. It is too long 
for insertion; and we shall therefore com>ience with selecting 
a' translation' of that beautiful poem of Meleager which begins 
*Ov yBCfJt0O9 uXX* etijccff &C. 

Clarissa, when she loos’d her virgin zone. 

Found in the nuptial bed an early grave ; ** 

Death claimed the bridegroom’s right to death alone 
The treasure, promised'to her spouse, she gave. ^ 

To sweetest pounds the happy evening fled. 

The Flute’s soft strain and hymeneal choir; 

At morn sad bowlings echo round the bed. 

And the glad hymns on quivering lips expire. 

The very torche;j that, at fall of night, 

Shed their bright radiance o’er the bridal room. 

Those very torches, with the morning’s light, 

Conduct the lovely sufferer to her tomb.’* 
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This turn of thought, as our translator observes, in his note;^ " 
recurs continually irr the ancient writers. He quotes AchiHeS' 
TatiusJ Ovid, and ShakspearCi, in a breath, to prove the simifai- 
rity between authors of All ages; in iheir mode of expressing ai* 
natural sentiment. ^ ^ 

But we I’tfust coUtinue our poetical extracts. Horace has 
well observed— 

Difficile eSt proprii/;qmrminia<liccre’ — 

Indeed,* the greatest cr/ of the true poet is displayed in ex- 
pressing happily what has been often imagined; in giving a new 
and forcible turn to subjects of long-felt and universal interest. 
We conceive the following lines to illustrate our remark in*a 
very striking manner: 

^'*HushM is the howl of wintry breezes wld 5 
The purple hour of youthful Spring has smiled : 

A livelier verdure clothes ^the teeming earth j 
Buds press to life, rejoicing in their birth; 

The laughing meadows drink the dews of night. 

And, fresh with opening roses, glad the sight: 

- In songs the joyous swai^ns responsive vie ;• 

Wild music floats, and mountain^melody. 

Adventurous seamen spread th* embosomed sail 
O’er waves light-heaving to* the western gale; 

While village-youths their brbws with ivy twine. 

And hail with song the promise of tbe»vine. 

In curious cells the bees digest their spoil. 

When venial sunshine animates their toil. 

And little birds; in warblings sweet and clear. 

Salute thee, Maia, loveliest of the year: 

Tliee, on their deeps, the tuneful halc5mnB hail,. 

In streams the swan, in woods the nightingale. 

If earth rejoices, with new verdure gay, 

And shepherds pip6, and flocks exulting play. 

And sailors roam, and Bacchus leads his throng, 

And bees to toil, and birds awake to song — 

Shall the glad bard be mute in tuneful Spring, 

And, warm with love and joy, forget to sing?'^ 

** The only merit,” says the translator in his notes, ** which 
.this short Idyll of Meleager’s can claim, is the condensation of 
familiac images; rendered pleasing in the original by a more 
than ordinary harmony of cadences, and of whole lines. I 
question whether any vetse cart be cited superior, in this respect, 
to tlie second of this Idyll.” • 

itofcf ^ 9 , 

Wc fully agree with our author iu bj* of harmony*— 

The line is certainly more sweet in sound' than Di. Johnson’s 
favourite verse — * ^ 

Formosam resonare doces AmaiylUda sylvas* 
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Sappho and her sister poetess, Erinne, we have much 
pleasing intelligence in the notes of our translator. He 
justly remarks, that, beautiful as Ambrose Phillips's version of 
the famous fMHy &c. &c. must be esteemed, the evenness 

of its versification i,)! expresses the broken passion of the origi- 
nah He has himself attempted, but confessedly without an 
opinion of his having at* all succeeded, to give the English 
reader an idea of the interrupted pauses of the original, — “ The 
following lines,*’ he says, ** towarHs the conclusion of the frag- 
^ ment have no pretension to merit but their intended closeness 
of translation.*' We think they have more merit — and will let 
our readers judge : 

'' My trembling tongue has lost its power j 
Slow, subtle, fires my skin devour ^ 

My sight is fled •, around me swim 
low dizzy murmurs; every limb 
Cold-creeping dews o’erspread ; I feel 
A shivering tremour o’er roe steal ; 

Paler than grass ! grow 5 my breath 
Pants in short gasps; I seem like death.” 

Btit It is not* in the translation of Greek poets only that our 
author appears so well exercised. — A French poem of Mon- 
sieur Ic Due de Nivernois* js exquisitely rendered. — The gal- 
lantry ‘of the original coujd not have been more delicately 

{ reserved. It is to be found in the Notes, page 15a. — An 
talian sonnet from' the Aminta, is done equal justice to, p. 231- 
Our quotations, howev^er, must be confined 10 the Anthology, 
and to the original compositions with which the volume is con- 
cluded. 

A Translation from Tbcognis, beginning, 

** May peace and riches crown my native tow’rs/* See, 
appears to us very perfectly executed* The description of the 
unconscious realms of Death at the conclusion is particularly 
impressive and beautiful. See page j^. We regret tliat our 
limits will not allow fuller extracts ; but we conceive that our 
readers will have been too much pleased with what they have 
already seen of this volume, to deny themselves the gratifica- 
tion of a thorough perusal. 

How deliciously natural is the following, by an unfcrtain 
auilior, quoted in Stobacus : 

Oh think not that with garlands crown’d 
Inhuman near tjby grave we tread. 

Or blushing roses scatter round 
To mock the paleness of the dead 1 
What though we drain the fragrant bowl. 

In fiow’rs adorn’d, and silken vest^ 

Ob think not, brave departed soul, • 

Wc revel to disturb ihy rest ! 
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** Feign’d is the pleasure that appears. 

And false the triumph of our eyes ; 

Our draughts of joy are gashed with tears, 

Oor songs imperfect end in sighs. 

** We inly mourn j o’er flowery plaint 
’ To roam in joyous Trance is thine ; 

And pleasures unallied to pains. 

Unfading sweets, immortal wine.” 

We must finish our specimens of tliis author’s translations 
from *the Anthologia, with another extract or two, and then 
devote our attention to his original poems. The Scolium of 
Callistratus (see the notes i8 and 19J &c. &c. 

never rendered with such spirit before: 

In myrtle my sword will I wreath. 

Like our patriots, the noble and brave. 

Who devoted the tyrant to death. 

And to Athens equality gave ! 

'' Lov’d Harmodius, thou never shall die ! 

The poets exultingly tell 
That thine is the fulness of joy, , 

Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. 

** In myrtle ray sword will I wreath. 

Like our patriots, tfae»o*ob}e and brave. 

Who devoted Hipparchus*to death, 

Aod buried his pride in the gravp. 

At the altar the tyrant they seiz’d, ^ 

While Minerva be vainly implor’d; 

And the goddess of wisdom was pleas’d 
With the victim of Liberty’s sword. 

May your bliss be immortal on high. 

Among men as your glory shall be j , 

Ye doom’d the usurper to die. 

And bade our dear country be free I ” 

Asa pleasing contrast to the above animated and energetic 
lines, wc Shall make the finale, or bonne bouche of onr selec- 
tions from the Anthology, in the following gentle, though rap- 
turous, fragment : 

Oh that I were some gentle air. 

That when the Heats of Summer glow. 

And lay thy panting bosom bare, 

I might uf^n that bosom blow ! 

** Oh that I were yon blushing flower 

, Which, even now, thy hands have prest. 

To Ifve, tbo’ but for one short hou*, 

Within the Elysium of thy breast ! ” 

Our author does not fail to remark the similarity between 
this Epigram, and jlie Sonnet of Duraain, in the romantic play 
oi Love’s Labour’s lost. We must riot omit to call onr reader’s 
particular attention to the fragmemis from Menander, Philemon, 
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Jkc: We regret again that they are not more nnmefotis; Tliat 
beginning “Most blest tny friend is &cv -&c. and that 
upon “ Tears,” arc exceilemly translated. 

In just observance of our critical duty, we h'at^e'to censure 
some of dic*Ej)lgram% for too great a laxity of version — for in- 
stance, that upon an Old Gard^ner^ page is unfaithfully 
rendered — and ideas from VirgH’s description of the" Corycian 
Old Man arc introduced into thrj^frigtn'enl'of' art unknown 
author. Some other examples of lesser liberties of this sort 
might be pointed out — but, ubi plura niteht, where closcrtess 
of translation lias been generally observetl in the strictest man- 
wen that poetical idiom can allow, \Ve shall decline the invidious 
office of petty rcpiehension. 

After remarking with our author an cxira6f?lin^ry resem- 
blance between* ib'e Oriental and Gredart systems of poetical 
morality; and after praising the happy cortiparisbn which he 
lias drawn betveeen an Indian Composutiort relatitfg in ihc most 
figurative language siniplc legal trair^action, and a sublime 
passage in the Wisdom of Solomon, in acJnilfirig'which he dis- 
plays equal t )ste and piety, wc shMl direct our observation to 
his Tales and Miscellaneous Poems. 

The great origi:;alify of genius which is exhibited in many of 
these pieces, the total ficedtfrh from modish’ aficctatioii in theia 
all, make us lamciu that the atithor has not, applied his talents 
to some longer and 'more import»;nt' production. W e hope that 
the contents of the present volume arc but the pncludia of his 
vigorous imagination. His fust poem is, incieeil, upon a hack- 
neyed subject — the story of Paris and CEiione. He has, how- 
ever, con; rived to rescue it from classical pedantry altogether ; 
and has displayed considerable powers of invention in the ma- 
nagement of his plot. — The following liiY<’S arc a good specimen 
of descriptive poetry — for we have not roorti for any but a de- 
t-ached passage. Paris, stung, with remorse for his infidelity to 
CErione, revisits Mount Ida, the scene of their early fove; 

** And now' he cnterls oti the silent Wild, 

,And hails the .scenes remember’d from a child; 

The grots and caverns of the nymphs, that pftur 
Their brawling. waters down the mountain hoar; 

The cool abodes beneath each frowning. steep. 

Where woodland gods (heir peaceful pleasures* keep ; 

The melancholy oaks, and thick retreats* 

From sultry noon— ^ihe rude and stony scats. 

He hails — bu^ onward, fairer scenes expand. 

The sights and sounds of that enchanted larAl. 

Mild streaks of Jnstre paint the skies, the gales 
Fnl! of sweet nbi.se's die along the vales; 

Curl’d by their wafttott breath the sircauilet flow'd — 

Wild fragrahee Abated rotirtd the blest abode. 

From Spring’s gay waixft'obc all pitifusely flung, 

Of herbs, and shnibs, and bloasouis %'\er young’*— 
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What follows is full of Jancy, and of very elegantly expressed 
description. Upon the whole, the poem is perfectly finished 
in point of harmony* and correaness of language. 

The Abbot of Dol* a legendary tak, forms in subject and in 
style an extraordinary contrast to the foregoing. The story ii 
.aamirably told; and the air of an ancient and simple narration 
maintained throughout. The three succeeding stanzas are to 
our minds highly poetical;, 

U The night was overcast with murky clouds. 

And rain began to pour, and winds to blow; 

This is the time, I thoughr, when ghosts in shrouds. 

Walk in the shrieking cburch*yards to and fro. 

An unwont tremor o’er my mem^rs stole 
As on 1 travell’d thro’ the wood of Dol. 

When lo ! I heard afar a buj^e-born 
That faintly stole upon the mournful breeze ; 

The sound, so cheering in the hour of morn, 

Now mingled horror with the waving trees. 

Methought no human huntsman ere could blow 
So stiange a strain, so solemn, and so slow. 

And therewithal I heard the howl of hounds, 

The huntsman's hoarse halloo, the tramp of steeds ; 

The forest groan’d in cadencpVvith its sourtds 

Of clashing trunks, fall’ll leaves, and rustling reeds. 

My senses shrunk aghast with new affright— 

♦ No human hunters chase so late at ni^ht !' ” 

Our readers will here recollect the story in the Necromancer; 
but nothing further is borrowed. 

The stanza beginning— 

As the wild hurricano* — 

is spirited and original to a very extraordinary degree. 

The “ Wraith,’* is an impressive tale. But the poem en^ 
titled — “ To my friends during illness " is our favourite. 
There is a gentleness and a tenderness which bespeak tlie truth 
of this address, and which wc have seldom seen rivalled. Its 
motto should have been that beautiful exclamation of Catullus: 
duo desiderio vetercs revocamus amores, 

Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias ! 

The first of the following stanzas was suggested evidently by 
‘ soles*occidcre et redire possunt.’ It is happily transfused into 
the autlior’s own Goniposition : 

• The sun, scarce daring to appear, 

Agajn in youthful prim® shall Haq^e; 

Another and another year 

Shall view his glorious orb the same ; 

** fiut all! from me, by sickness worn. 

And shuddering at the tomb’s embrace^ 

Each year some darling joy has torn. 

And left a sorrow in its place. 
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** For restless youth with rapid. wing 
Far tar away unpityiog speeds ; 

To wint'ry age no second' spring, 

No second bud or bloom succeeds. 

** Youth Bies to-Mrarm the rising race, 

With them remains — how soon to leave! 

To others yet she lends a grace 
Again to promise and deceive. 

** Friends of iny soul — how soon retreat 
Whatever once our hearts combin’d! 

The quip, the crank that only meet 
A meaning in the kindred mind. 

** A younger race succeed to bliss, 

And bow their beads at pleasure’s shrine^ 

From partial beauty claim the kiss 
That once was yours, and once was mine.” 

Wc must here close otir extracts; but not without referring 
the reader to tite Translations of Horace, the most difficult of 
ail poets to translate; but with whom our author has succeeded 
cmircly, and fare eclipsed all his predecessors. Wc should be 
pleased at s^reing more of Horace from his bands; were we not 
convinced that he would atcluevc •• things of greater moment,” 
were he to give his own genmSf its full swing, and to appear as 
an original poet. 

We have only m^w to mention the poem from Ossian's 
3 errathon, wdth which the volume cotjcludes, — It is a sweet 
fragment: and when compared with many of the translations 
from the Greek, &c. &c. displays in a very strong light the 
versatility of our author’s talcms. 

Having thus given its due tribute of praise to unusual merit, 
we shall recommend a little more of the lim» labor in a few of 
liis productions to the present writer ; and we are convinced, 
that if he appears again before the public, his welcome will be, 
as it is now, universal and encouraging. • 

Akt. III. Recollections of Paris in the Years 1802-^-4-5. By 
J.PiNKF.RTON. 2vols. i/. I f. Longman & Co. 1806. 

IT has been observed tlitet there is no book of travels, even 
written by a person of the most ordinary observaiion, ^/hicli 
does not afford some amusement and instruction : but the little 
particles of gold may be buried amidst such-a mass of rubbish, 
that the labour may far strt-pass the profit of discovering them. 
And such, in our npJnion, is the case with the present work of 
Mr. Pinkerton. It undoubtedly contains some information and . 
some entertainment : but so completely are these hid and buried 
amidst the enormous accumulation of dry, tedi^ius, uninteresting 
discussions, observations!*, and descriptions, that the reader who 
desires cither instruction or Smuscraent may find them with 
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much more ease and pleasure in almost any other work of a 
similar nature which he opens. We do not recollect ever hav- 
ing waded through a book of 'travels with more fatigue, or ar*^* 
riwng at the conclusion with more satisfaction : but as these 
general censures ought to carry no force without^ exemplifica- 
tions, we shall endeavour to give wbatf description we can of 
the motley mass before us. 

During the short interval of peace between this country and 
France, many intelligent ^persons visited the fatter foi the ex- 
press purpose of observing the state in wliich the Revolution 
had left the manners of the people and the appearance of the 
country; and various accounts were published of the result of 
their observations. Among these Paris as it Was andds it 
Is,” and the ** Travels of Mr. Holcroft,” have obtained pecu- 
liar distinction; and although neither of them is a perfect com- 
position, yet both taken together exhibit a pretty full picture 
of the state of men and things in France and particularly at 
Paris. Since those works were written, many events have oc- 
curred at that capital every way interesting ; and from such 
circumstances, and many things which have hitherto been left 
iindescribed or have been described very ill, an intelligent man 
might have formed a most amusing and instructive work. Such 
a work, perhaps, the friends of {tir. Pinkerton expected from 
his pen; and, although we m us! \)wn that the former produc- 
tions of that gentleman gave us no reason to soar very high in 
our expectations, yet we also opened the*work wnth avidity in 
the hopes of at least finding something gratifying to our curio- 
sity or understanding, however our taste might dislike the chess 
in which it would probably appear. We had proceeded, how- 
ever, but a little way in the first volume, when we discovered 
that our expectations were likely to vanish into air, that the 
dress was no woise, or rather no better than that which it 
clothed — a tawdry old coat and brown hat enveloping the 
broomstick body of a scare-crow\ 

How •Mr. Pinkciton should have committed Jiis reputation 
by exposing to the world such a ma.sh of crude materials, we 
cannot well comprehend: with an impiovidence too common 
among literary men, he seems to have bartered future advan- 
tages for a little present emolument, and to have been solicitous 
only 4) earn the price of his two volumes with the least possible 
labour. We have not only the contents of bis common-place 
book during his stay in Paris, presented to us in the very order 
irt which chance b^ made them be jioted down; but we have 
long essays, n\pral and political, which have no more connec- 
tion with a residence at Paris, than with a residence at London 
or any other part of the globe. We have, for example, 'six 
long essays on the writings of Rousseau, in which the ideas of 
tliai author with respect to government are made jnattifest by 
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<]uotations from'^himself, white the osays are cmbelHshedT by, a 
display of Mr. Puikertoii’s own ideas, on the same topics, 
these treatises should come to be thrust in, without any connec- 
tion, or, indeed, any attempt at connection, into a book en- 
titled Recollections at Paris,” we can only account for in one 
way— that the author^iad them by him, and found it much mote 
easy to fill up his volumes with them than .with what he could 
strain from his recollection. 

There arc various other essays^ equally independent of the 
subject, thrown in without any notice ; for the author, fending 
it dilficuk to account for their introduction, has left the reader 
to enjoy his own conjectures witlmut interruption. We have 
-oiv? cs.^ay entitled “ Moral Considerations,” which immediately 
•succeeds an account of the “ Mineralogy of the. Environs of 
Paris,” and precedes one of the ejisays on Rousseau: To this 
jaice detached spot 'of moralising we have no other objection, 
than that it is not whei'e we should have expected to have found 
itj we do not accuse it of being common-place like most of 
the others, since it is composed almost wholly of oiie. continued 
extract from Volney's account of the American Colonists, and 
'Wliich appeared to Mr. Pinkerton so .amusing that he assures 
the reader “ a transcript will not be unacceptable.” On our 
way to “ French Taverns apd Dinners,” wc are unexpectedly 
stopt short by a tract of s^’kty eight pages bn a commercial 
treaty with France, which is thus far connected with the au- 
thor s subject, that* the Moiiitcur, from* which he has made 
very liberdi extracts, was printed at Pai is while lie chanced to 
be there. Under the head “ Popular Superstitions,” we naui- 
rally expected some anecdotes which might lead us to estimate 
the present state of tjie human mind there in this respect; but 
we soon found that the title was chiefly adopted to afford an op- 
portunity of introducing a long stoiy ot a ghost which had 
appeared— in the year one thousand six hmidrcd and ninety- 
seven! On a subsequent deficiency of materials, the author 
ventures to introduce another cs^^ay, still less inteicsringto the 
reader, although still more grateful to himself. Francois dc 
Neufehateau Had, it seems, attached some political principles 
delivered by Mr. Pinkerton in his Geograpliy; and the latter 
• takes occasion to insert his answer in tiiese volumes. We have 
no doubt that this subject is among Mr, F/s “ Rccollecponsof 
Paris;” but we believe few of .his readers will have any incli- 
nation to en^sr intQ the dispute. After this contest with^ his 
Reviewer, the author finds himself obliged to have recourse to 
an account of the present stare of Polisli litcrafure, which lie 
thinks sufficiently connected with his subject, because he learnt 
it at Paris. This is succeeded by a moral essay on “ Drunken- 
ness,” which tlie author strongly reprobates as confounding the 
judgment and darkening the genius: as he .'acknowledges him* 



self .a ^'sinner” in this way, we -niight, indeed, concltNlefrom 
the .work before us that such truly*.arc its effects. But witl> 
•ail these essays ^and varieties^i our author seems still to havebee^ 
at a wondrous loss to fill up his volumes to the size contracteti 
for. His “ Fragments/’ Small Talk,’* and every thing else^ 
whicl]i he, could by any means connect with a residence at Parisr 
being exhausted, he at length finds it absolutely necessary tp 
^uit France and transport himself into Flanders and Holland* 
'Consciau;5,. however, that a description of the Netherlands was 
rath^' an aukward episode in Recollections of Paris, he cuts 
short the remonstrances of tlie reader by anticipating his objec- 
tions, and shewing that what might appear to result from the want , 
of judgment in fact arises from a peculiar penetration capable of 
discovering connections which escape* the superficial. “Re- 
collections of Paris in Flanders!** he exclairns — “ Yes ; Paris 
is the heart of the French empire, and its impressions, e^xtenji 
to the extremities. The recollections of Paris are vivid 
Brussels~and too strong even at the Hague. May tliey.go no 
'further!.” Yes, Mr. Pinkerton, they have extended still fur- 
ther; and you might by this link have, tacked not only the 
Hague, but London, Berlin, Petersburg, Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, and Washington, to your subject. It would have af- 
forded materials for.swiother coupfc of volumes. 

Having thus given some account of the extraneous matters 
\\luch occupy so large a proportion of tbcstvvi)lLimes, wc shall 
now considetr those things which seem to Have some connection 
with a residence at Paris. And here the first thing which 
strikes the reader is the strange, confused, incoherent manner in 
which the materials are huddled together. In a work which, 
from its title, y/e should conclude intended to describe the ob- 
jects and reflections which occurred during a residence at Paris, 
much may, indeed, without blame be perriiiue<l to the taste of 
the author himself in chusing the mcthocl of his arrangcmenl- 
Yct still there is a propriety in placing objects of a similar na- 
ture in t'ontiguity with each other; and in treating oi the vsanie 
object in connection, wirlunu iiueirupting the narrative in such 
a manner as tlwt the reader shall have his attention so detracted 
as to have but a confused idea ot its several parts. Instead, 
however, of attempting to co^lf^)r!n to tliese rules of propriety, 
Mr. Pinkerton seems to delight in setting them entirely at de- 
fiance. We have the “ Miueraiogv of the Environs of Paris’* 
placed between ati “ Exlubiiipn oi Pienues” on tlie one hand, 
ilTid “ Moral Considerations” on tl}*; oilier: the description of 
Vcrsailleir”«is ^mereeded by an iiccoun6iof “ Popular Super- 
stitiims,” and iliat in its turn by a ucsciiptiori of the “ Qarden 
of the 'I’luullcrics.’* The “ Environs ot iWis” farm the subject 
ot the second chapter in the fiist volume; and alter ail manner 
ot ‘ubjects have been ttcated of in thc*iuccceding chapters, we 
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have Another glance at the Environs of Paris’* towarils the 
end of the volume, and at the distance of four hundred page# 
from the former glance* The “ Quarries of Paris** arc sepa- 
rated from an* account of the ** Mineralogy of the Environs of 
Paris,’* b)\thc “ Museum of National Monuments — -Learning 
and Literary Societies — the Savage State considered against 
Rousseau— the Exhibition of Pictures, 1804.** Th^ attack on 
Rousseau, although one continued Essay, and all tending to one 
point, and employed about one subject, is itself broken down 
jnto six different shares, each of which is inserted at a decent 
interval from the otlier, and all in places where they have not 
even an appearance of connection with any of the surrounding 
objrects. It does not appear that iliis arrangement has pro- 
ceeded entirely from carelessness, at least in respect to this last 
mentioned essay: Mr. P. was aware that if this long reasoning 
episode were presented in continuation, the reader, struck with 
its enormous length, would have at once detected the trick 
which had been played upon him, and exclaimed against a con- 
trol ersial essay being imposed upon him for Recollections of 
Paris : when cut into parts, and inserted at due distances, it 
might pass through the. hanrls of the more careless without 
being found out. But the arrangements of Mr. Pinkerton are 
often so unaccountably inedherent, that we must suppose them 
to have proceeded from a i^ery different cause than sagacious 
artifice. It appears to us that Mr. P. sat down to write his re- 
collections without any plan whatever as to the order in which 
they should be delivered to the public, or the length to which 
they should be extended : if he could carry them through one 
decent octavo, it was so far good ; if through two, it was much 
better. Towards the conclusion of the first, his wits seem to 
have already been hard pushed; he finds it necessary at the four 
hundred and eleventh page to Imve recourse to a chapter of 
Fragments,” unconnected anecdotes and observations which 
his leisure or industry did not permit him to reduce into any 
order. But this being still insufficient to fill up the t^olume to 
the half-guinea size, another effort is made; we have Another 
glance at the Environs of Paris,** anotlier essay on the “ Pro- 
gress of Education;** General Reflections’* succeed the want 
of more interesting topics, and still another chapter of “ Frag- 
ments*’ concludes the volume. After such strenuous efforts to 
eke out one volume, we may be surprised that Mr. P. has ven- 
tured on another: but the discussion of a Cbmmercia! Treaty, 
the controversy with FiJancois Neufehateau, the account ‘bf 
Polish Literature, the Essay, on Drunkenness, &c &c. presented 
so many temptingly easy topics to fill up room, that Mr. P. 
seems to have resolved on finding some Parisian recollections or 
other, with which occasionally to interlard tb,em. Tlie task, in- 
deed, appears to have itivolved him in no sniall difficulties, for 
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we soon findlilm reduced to bis ** Fragments and even these 
appear at last to have failed him, when he is compelled finally 
to make a precipitate retreat into Flanders, In the manage- 
ment*of his Fragments*' in this volume, our author, indeed, 
makes an attempt at a little ingenuity; for, instead,of the title 
“ Fragments,** he occasionally substitutes th&t of “ Small Talk:** 
the materials contained under both these heads are, however, 
precisely of the same nature ; the text only and not the sermon 
IS changed; and the reader, who expects something new and 
smart under the title of ** Small Talk,** will find himself still 
amidst bis old disjointed and clumsy acquaintances the Frag, 
ments,’* 

We have distinguished some parts of the work as bearing* a 
more direct reference to its title than others j but even of those 
chapters which seem sulEciently connected with the general, 
title, a great portion is absolutely extraneous. Tbh is more par. 
ticularly the Case with the *• Fragments^* and “ Small Talk.** 
When a number of unconnected anecdotes and observations 
are thus presented to us in the midst of a book of travels, we 
should expect that they bore at least some reference to the sub« 
ject of the book: we should expect them in tbepfesent instance 
to be all employed about Paris and the various objects it in- 
cludes. But Mr. P* seems to haveSpaid no more attention to 
this rule than he found perfectly ’Convenient; he makes no 
scruple of introducing such anecdotes and observations as oc- 
curred to his memory without any regard whatever to the main 
subject he had in view. Thus, in one of his Small Falk’* 
chapters, we have the following isolated anecdote of Catharine 
of Russia introduced, without any relation to what precedes or 
follows : 

The Princess of Hesse Darmstadt brought her three daughters 
to the Empress of Russia, that she might choose one of them as a 
Wife for the Grand Duke, The Empress decided instantly in favour 
of the second. Being asked the motives for this decision, she 
answered, looked at them from my window when they alighted 
from their coach : the eldest made a false step ; the second alighted 
with ease and grace; the third jnmi>ed on the ground*' In fact llie 
eldest was aukward; and the youngest precipitate/' 

This anecdote is succeeded by another of a young man. an J a 
witty lady, whether French or not, we are not infonned: 

A young man, telling a, tedious story, while he was carving very - 
clumsily with a small kUife, a lady c;tdainjed, * Sir, when you know 
a littfe more of the world, you will have short stories and long 
knives.”* . • 

But when the reader ia furnished with anecdotes of arty kind, 
connected or not connected with his subject, he may he thank- 
ful for his cntertainj^ient^ the ♦‘Fragments and Small 'Falk*' 
arc often mere common-place observations? only remarkable for 
V«L. IL S • 
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being thrown, in the iniclst of a book of travels, into the form 
of iiticonnccted apophthegms, and delivered with an infinite 
degree of importance and solemnity. Of these we shall eij^tract 
a lew specimens : 

It has been observed thgt, if we adopt a salutary habit of life or 
action, during one month, it may be preserved for the whole of one’s 
existence. Therefore to conquer a vicious habit, or acquire a good 
one, there is only occasion for firmness and resistance during one 
month/’ . * 

It was emphatically said of the catholic priests that theirreligion 
was a part of their depravity. It may also be said of some pretended 
philosophers that their philosophy is a part of their depravity.” 

7.r,v jours se snivatt, mais ne se resscmhlent pas: * the days fol- 
low each other, but do not resemble each other/ is a just observations 
on the vicissitudes of human life/* 

“ Nations diller entirely in the manner in which they reason. The 
fa^on de voir is so different, that what is good sense in one country 
is nonsense in another,’* 

Nature pays little honour to human reason, for she has not even 
trusted to it the care of our own bodies. The sustenance of the in- 
dividual, and the continuance of the species, arc not committed to 
our reason/* 

Sometimes the “ Fragngients ’’ intended to convey 

some delineations of manners, and in this case things of a quite 
different nature are linked together by the most odd concate- 
nation imaginable,^^ as in the following example; 

** In the villages near Paris the children sometimes form a singular 
channt by inserting the syllable pi between each syllable of their 
words. When the children of their own accord march about beat- 
ing drams, &:c, like little soldiers, the credulous people believe that, 
it is a sure indication of war, or the continuance of war. 

“ A more solid observation is that pears become bad and un- 
wdiolesome when the tree is in flower. The same singularity has 
been observed in some wines.” 

O.ne natural effect of the hurried and imconne^^tccJ manner 
in which this work has been written is the frequent repetition 
both of ^reflections. and facts : this may, indeed, be an useful 
resource to a writer in pressing want of materials, hut to 
the reader and purchaser ot the book it is intolerable. Of thi> 
vice an example occurs in regard to the derivation of thc- 
lerm ca!mbourg, which is employed in France to Mcnote a 
certain species of corrupted wit. On ilys siilqcct the authoi 
thus descaiiis in Ids first voluihc; 

“ Some derive tine word from the Italian vahwHijo hurlarc, to play 
with tlie peiij but this seems a forced and uriniitnral etymol(\gy, as 
the clihet is, on the contrary, produced by the mere cllect of sounu, 
and in many instances can scarcely be represented by the pen. I'lic 
iiij. e natural derivation seems to be from the town of Calernbourg 
i: l i adders, of whicli either the curate published bad jc,-. is, or thi? 
i made them.” * 
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fn the second volume* one of the fragments contains the same 
idea in nearly the same words: 

TJie etymology of the word cak7fihovrg, used in France for a 
kind of pun, in which the sound of one or more words is preserved, 
but not the spelling, has not been ascertained. ^An ingenious friend 
informs me that it was occasioned by the curate of , a place called 
Calenibourg in Flanders having published a collection of bad jests,” 

In the course of his work, Mr. P, .seems particularly anxious 
to display his political sagacity. His reasonings on govern.. 
ment ate inexhaustible; and, like other men who treat of ihis 
subject, he says occasionally some very sensible things. But 
there is often something so queer and contradictory to all expe- 
rience in his observations and maxims, that we are at a loss ?o 
conceive how such discordant matters should be lodged in the 
same brain. For instance China, wlierc the ignoiance of the 
people is only equalled by their vanity, where a few years 
scarcely pass without a bloody rebel lion, where the death of 
a prince and tlie reign of an usurper arc very common thing'-, 
and where the lauars at this moment rule over the kingdom 
they have conquered — Cliina is held foith to ilie admiratioii 
and imitation of the world as that country, where* of all others, 
education is carried to the greatest perfection, and the govern* 
nicnt secured in the most iinmovea|/fc stability! 

In China, where every ofiice and magistrature require an indis- 
pensable education, die stability of the empire, ^and increasing in- 
dustry and prosperity of the people, for lbe.se three thousand years, 
not only conlirm the maxim of the great Bacon that KNOwnnouii 

powF.u, but shew that the power so established is eternal as na- 
ture itself ! ! ! '* 

But oui readers ,vvil! excuse us from proceeding farther in 
exposing the defects of a work, which is never to be altered, 
and wliich must speedily arrive at the term of its short existence, 
'i'hey will ratlicr be inclined to call upon us for some specimens 
of that portion of amusement and instruction which wc have 
aifiriiied to be found in all books of travels written by men of 
even moderate abilities. Of this sort we are sorry that the 
store we can produce on the present occasion is so vciy slender: 
we shall, however, endeavour to lay before them a few extiacts 
which we liope will not be unentertaining. The small profits 
of author^; is a general complaint in our country ; but in France, 
3 t would appear from Mr. P.'s account that tiie rewards of li- 
terature arc at least *ii century behind what they are in Great 
Brltrtln : but this cannot be wondered at •while literary projiertv 
is so insecure, and while the bciokseilcrs arc uteri ol the loliovv- 
ing description: 

While pecuniary stimulants are thus deficient, the French are in 
general cxlremcly sensible to the love of prai.se, and may be ranked 
-tinongst the nations for the diligence anti variety of their lUc* 
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wry pursuits, and the opulence of their national literature.'^ AmiJs? 
the subversion of all principle, occasioned by the reign of terror and 
other consequences of the revolution, which protni^ impunity to 
dishonesty, as breaking the only remaining chain of society after re<*> 
ligion had been destroyed, it is no wonder that many of the Parisiati 
venders of books, es^cially of the new democratic 8 ch 9 ol, became 
little scrupulous rn the means of creating an income* . 1 have been 
assured, from good authority, that there are not less than four hun- 
dred booksellers in Paris, a total coniirmed by the actual enumera- 
tion in the Almanac da Commerce, in which all the trades arc ranked 
separately, but that the persons who actually sell books and pamph- 
lets, as keepers of coffee-houses, circulating libraries, &c* may be 
computed at three thousand. As all must live, many, and it is to be 
feked, the greater part have recourse to despicable artifices, not only 
in their dealings with literary men, but towards each other* The 
most solemn agreements, as 1 have learned from respectable literary 
characters, become mere objects of evasion and even of derision ; 
and the want of soul and self-respect, become degrading to the very 
name of human nature. Eiscept, perhaps, a dozen respectable 
names, there is no class of men more fraudulent and corrupt ; a 
phenomenon altogether unaccountable,, as one would rather be led to 
expect the contrary from a class of men connected in some sort 
with the liberal sciences. Infinite examples might be adduced, but 
one or two may suffice. A professor at the garden of plants, being 
about to publish a scientific ^ork of a popular nature, agreed with a 
bookseller for a fixed price, with all the lornialitics of stamped paper 
and witnesses, 'fhe first volume having been published, and met 
with deserved success, the author demanded half the sum as cove- 
nanted I but instead of this his honest publisher actually brought an 
action against him, claiming the manuscript of the second volume, 
for which he intended to pay with as much exactness as for the first. 
An honest translator from the English language never could procure 
a farthing from his bookseller, except by sending a ragged w^oman, 
who called herself his servant, and who was instructed to assert that 
ber minster had not money enough to purchase a dinner. 

“ When such is their conduct with regard to their own country- 
men, it may be imagined that strangers are still more exposed to the 
tricks of low cunning. Artifices, worth at least ten guineas, are 
often useti to cheat them out of half a crown ^ for time here costs 
nothing, atid a bookseller of some eminence will call upon an au- 
thor thirty times, to gain an advantage of forty francs in the price of 
3 manuscript. From the entire want of confidence in publishers, 
authors have been recently driven to the sale of their owr produc- 
tions. 1 was present when a bookseller called upon one of this de- 
ccription, who has published lit^ary games for children ; and after 
exhausting a torrent, of eloquence, and all the arts of gcsticuWion, 
for upwards of twa hours, in order to procure an abatement in the 
price of one copy, to the amount of ten sous, or five pence, he de- 
parted without completing this important bargain. Both the parties 
were Frenchmen ; but the author had been an emigrant, and had 
learned the value of time in England. » 

Tow'ards strangers their conduct is more mean and iniquitous*. 
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Imperfect volumes are sent instead of the entire ones selected j and 
the charge is often swelled in the bill to one-third beyond the prices 
agreed on. These are called niistakes j but when the mistakes all 
run in one direction somewhat of design may be suspected. An 
Englishman at Paris is particularly exposed to depredatipn, frcuu the 
idea of his careless use of wealth. He is eved considered as an ani* 
mal especially created in order to be robbed by the French. In the 
new strains of philosophy they even moralize upon tlie subject, and 
pretend that our robbery of the Hindoos authorizes them to rob us. 
If an Englishman of letters should therefore have any transaction 
with a* Parisian bookseller, he may depend upon being vconM^ as 
they call it, that is of not only losing his fieece, but his skin. 

** It is to be regretted that there is not a special tribunal to judge 
of disputes between foreigners and natives. The magistraieSj'^as 
well as (he jury, should be half strangers, otherwise justice cannot 
be expected. 

** The same short sighted policy may often be observed among 
other shopkeepers, who seem to have no idea of lixiug constant cu.s- 
tomerSf but merely that of momentary pillage. The great advan- 
tages of the year are always sacrificed to the trifling depredation of 
the day.*’ 

The same profligacy is unfortunately ol)Scr\»QbIc among all 
the other commercial classes of the community ; a circumstance 
which must tend more effectually t(| obstruct the real strength 
of France, than it can be promotetf by the conquests of Bona-, 
parte. 

Our readers will recollect that corporal •punishment, which 
so debases the spirit of our soldiery, and renders our army an 
object of horror to men in civil life, was merely hinted at last 
winter in parliament as requiring some reform, but that the dis- 
cussion was afterwards wliolly abandoned on its being alledged 
that military discipline could not otherwise be inaintaiued. 
We are happy to have an opportunity of exposing the utter 
falsehood of such a statement, which should liave subjected 
those who made it to a liberal application of their favourite 
cat'O*. nine-tails. Corporal punishment, as inflicted in our 
army, neither is, nor ever was tolerated in the armies of France; 
yet what forces excel the latter in discipline, or in tlie number 
of their victories ? 

** It is believed that corporal punishments are tjnknown in th^ 
armies of France. It is well known tliat the attempt of marslial 
Broglio to introduce them with other German plans of discipline, 
jA'as the chief cause* which indisposed the whole army against the 
unfortunate monarch, Louis XVJ. and was among the evenU which 
led to the revolution. To use a man like a slave is not the way to 
inspire military spirit. A grenadier, whose unroiy horse had jostled 
Louis XIV. during a review, received a blow with the monarch’^ 
cane. Instantly drawing his pistol from the holster, and presenting 
the butt-end to his s^lvereign, he said, * Sir. you have taken my ho^ 
nour, take my life.* He was applauded aua promoted, as pp8sessia|; 
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true spirit of a soldier. During the same reign a cdmmon sen-^ 
title! at the j^alace was degraded and imprisoned by the grand court 
of Marshals of France, because lie did not shoot a general who strtKrk 
him while on duty.’* 

^ting^^nd drinking are objects of infinite importance at 
Paris, and occupy also a very large portion of our author's Re- 
collections. The French are not drunkards, but they are glut- 
ens and epicureans in the most precise sense of the words. 
From a circumstantial and liquorish account of the luxuries of 
Paris, the following extract will suffice for most of our readers: 

Gluttony is of , all agw. A little boy, in the middle of a great 
repast, having no longer any appetite, began to cry > being asked the 
cause, ^Oh, says he, 1 can eat no more/ * But put some in your 
pockets/ ' Alas they are full,’ replied the child. A little girl hear- 
ing a conversation, wl^ether gluttony or liquorishness gave the most 
pleasure^ said, prefer being liquorish because it does not take 
away the appetite.* Children, and even women, will pocket sweet- 
, meats from the table, while in other countries such a practice Would 
aavourof very bad breeding/* 

We must nqw take our leave of Mr. Pinkerton, having en- 
deavoured to give our readers some account both of the good 
and bad qualities of his present work. Of the style, wc need 
only say that it is frequently very Pinker toman, ^ Wc have an 
Epigraph for an Inscripiion*on a tomb, trivially known for com* 
manly known : we hear of the evaporation oj character^ the luhri* 
Mty ^ ideas ^ amiability^ writers ot an usurped and 7»<?- 

teoric reputation, &c, &c. But those , are faults of which we 
♦could not expect Mr. P. to be divested, and which we could 
readily have pardoned had the work' been otherwise cither 
amusing or instructive. 

Art. IV. A Restoration of the Ancient Mode of bestowing . 

Names on the Rivers^ Hills ^ V allies^ Plains and Settlements of 

Britain^ recorded in no Author. By G. Dyer. %vo. pp. 

314. js. Exeter. Johnson, 1805. 

WHEN we took up the present work and read the words, 

** recorded by no author f our attention was instantly on the 
alert, and we expected’ to derive amusement from novelty, if 
not instruction from originality. The subject too, being one 
which has been the opprobrium of antiquarians, it was with 
pleasure we . turned a listening ear to the promises of our au- 
thor, .who confidently asserts that his system overturns every 
. other, hypothesis • by which the explanation of ancient terms 

S ^ycn by Vtrsitgan^ Siinner, Valiancy ^ . Bryant^ Borelase, IVhita* 
er, Pryce^ fAaepkerson^ and other etymologists, are shewn to 
be unfounded. , , ' ^ 

This is a b6ld attack on rnen, some 6 f whom are of no 
eommon cast. The phalayi^^^hus assailed {|re r very formidable. 
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iK>cly« well cntrcnc^hed m antii|uatc4. lore, as well as defended 
by collateral science; and we naturally asked if the author had" 
aite»ded to the advice of Hci(race': > , 

Versate dia^ quid ferre recusant^ 

Quid valeant humeri ^ « 

Whether Mr. has, or not, he' takes the field with unhesi^ 
tating stej>s ; and thotigli.he says he .was aware of the arduous- 
ness.of the contest, and the formidable host which he had to 
cncowni^T^ y.tt he conceives that he hits retired from the field 
crowned with the palm of victory. , 

A pupil of the great Hibernian etymol6gist, we were sur- 
prized to find among the names bf those whose works be con- 
siders if not egregious aberrations from truth, yet “ niiga^ue 
canorae,** that of Valldncey* The reasons why others have 
failed, Mr. D. conceives entirely io have arisen froin their 
having sought for the derivations of . names in those languages 
in which they could not be found. Greek, Roman, Saxon, &c. 
In searching for the derivation of some names in the vicinhy* 
of Exeter, (the place of his riesidence) after repeated disap- . 

E ‘ itmcnts from books, he happily made a discovery, {which 
been made for him before^) “ That to tlie Gaelic alone^ 
we are indebted for the names' ^of all our rivers, hills, old 
settlements, &c.*’ Such is the system ; now for its dcvclope- 
ment. • - . 

The author commences with a kind of ^etymblogical gram-, 
mar, in which the names of hills, streams, &c. he says are 
derived from some two vowels signifying water, Wc supposed 
at first, blit unjustly, that the autlior had been reading the 
fanciful reveries of Lord Monbpddo, who derives the great 
multiplicity and variety of words from the Duades ao,ec), io, uo, 
by prefixing consonantis. But in this we were mistaken, as 
on reading further, we found that he had been principally In- 
debted to Lloyd* s Arckdologiam 

With the author of Celtic Researches lie might have .given 
to initial or final consonants a modifying power: but conso- 
nants prefixed or postfixed, still, render the words synonymous ; 
all here depends on the Vowel*Duads, I'hus Ar is Gaelic for 
water and Bar is the same : Ir and Bir is Water or StreaM — 

In is Water and Can is I^ke, or Stream ar, or, ur, are water ; 
Dar, fior, dur, will also be Water, Thus might we follow 
him through the alphabet, .... 

^The endings of words Mr# D. divides into- diminutive or ' 
augmentative ; i. e. in, an, Cri, referfing to fhe former mean- 
ing; and oh, ^ 11 , ou^ aw, ar, or, i and to'the lattef’: tmcl 
these he considers as Gaelic adjectives. Thus the word Corin^> 
considered by Whitaker as a plural Britisli word, and rendered 
by hjm waters, Mr. D. asserts should be translated, “ little 
stream*' — Lo, is stream, Loin, is rivulet ; Neuson, a hill i'a 
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the county of Devon, means a high hill ; from neas, a hill, 
and on, deep^ or high^ &c. &c. 

Mr. D. then assumes the liberly to suppose that letters and 
syllables have been arbitrarily changed ; some inserted and 
others dropped. 

This, Reader, is a fair analysis, as far as our limits will 
allow, of this new etymological grammar and dictionary. 
And with such data in thy hand, if thou canst not prove that 
Berry or Bury mcaneth Tops and Bottoms, making the same 
word represent one thing and its opposite, thou art no apt 
genius ; thou art totally unqualified to be initiated in the deep 
and comprehensive science of Etymology^ 

Preceding etymologists may have frequently erred in their 
judgments, or given us fanciful derivations, so as to occasion 
the science of etymolog)% so important to the study of topo- 
graphy, geography, and history, to be considered by many as, 
“ Eruditio ad libitum but it does not appear from the present 
work, that Mr. D. has proceeded in a way likely to rescue it 
from this imputation, nor that he has furnished the least clue 
whereby the forlorn and weary traveller might pass the la- 
byrinthic windings of tliis mazy subject. In his attempt to 
simplify, he havS rendered it more complex ; by his endeavours 
to illustrate, he has only aivsted to confuse; and by his dis- 
sections and concatenation€, 

Made wild confusion tenfold still more wild/* 

This will evidently appear from Mr. D/s attempt to reduce 
his theory to practice, Tliis must ever be the test ot iKscful and 
legitimate discovery ; for by this alone, either the ingenuity or 
utility of all human schemes must be appreciated. 

As a specimen of the author’s manner, and how far he is 
entitled to have the claims he has made, allowed, we shall 
select for the reader’s perusal Vectis and Wiiidsor : 

** VECTIS, VJICTA, MICTIS, ICTIS, aiicl WIGTIT, 

Names whose etymologies have so long been sought for in vain, 
should be touched with trembling rather than fearless hands ; but I 
have undertaken the task, and must not desist. 

‘ Wvjit is gencrdlly supposed to come from Cuilk, a breach or 
alluding to the snpposid separation of this island from the 
main land/ ‘ Or fro.m its Latin appellation Vtctis, a word signify- 
ing a bar OV / faf : * ” ’ 

Hue Is derived from Fich or Vick a country, an etymon 

not hitherto mentioned. After n,we have shewn that d and t are 
often subjoined to strength^m the sound of a syllable : after r in the 
jMyu't'vuy, r.nd in the Uarry, they were added in the same manner : 
after Vno or Vic the t was added in the like way : thus the Gaelic 
word Dinacn is now in English written Direct, and means straight, 
&c/ /a, is most probably a diminutive 5 although h may mean 
icatcr, and come from ad, at, as, as in the iftlroduction, Henct 
Veciis or Vkktis will mean the tcnitorij, &:c. 
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** Vecta, Vectan, or Vccfmi means also the little or water terri- 
tory, from au water, and Vect as before ; or from Vect^ and a or 
««, Uitlc, 

** Mictis IS the same as -the m and v arc convertible. 

** Ictis^lch is the root of f Tich, and Mich, > ns it is of 
Crick, Toidif and Bick, which also mean icnitar^., covntrt/, &c. 
lefts implies therefore the liU/c it rrif&iy ov w^ter land, 

Wight comes from Vkkt or Wicht : for as c and g are convertible, 
IVicht and Wight were \jrritten for each other.** 

• ^'WiNDSOH, Berks, 

'' In the Saxon chronicle named Windksqfra, Windhsourcy and 
JVindksora, has in Norman times been written Windkshora, &c\ 
This name is, by antiquaries, rendered Winding shore. Even dhr 
great poet, in his Windsor Forest, thus expresses himself : 

‘ Oh would'st thon sing what Heroes Windsor bore. 

What Kings first breath’d upon her Winding Shore.' 

" But the poet wrote not as an etymologist, altliongh our ety- 
mologists often write like poets. 

Rivers seldom flow in direct courses ; and water is never perhaps 
derived from the crookedness of its stream. But it is the custom of 
antiquaries to render names of streams by qualities. * 1 bus the Cam 
is said to imply crooked. El is a diminutive ending : the CanwfL 
must therefore be the little crooked % although its stream is more 
crooked than the Cam, 

Windk sora and Winding shore are said to imply the same j and 
the latter to be a translation of the former, which is accounted 
Saxon. To the last language I have seldom referred > and as Mr. 
Lewis, in the article llomton, found a difficulty in the converiibility 
of c to h, so here will the reader find the same in changing le to ing. 

In derivations there are, as Mr, Evans on the Severn says, some 
things on which * the most able antiquaries have racked their brains 
ill vain, and candidly owned themselves at the most perfect loss.* 
Just so do I, who am not an antiquary, find myself bewildered, 
between Windksora and Winding shore, 

** Blit leaving one of these I will endeavour to explain the other, 
Pitt in Vinovium has been proved to imply hill ; and as d and / are 
comrautable, and often added after n, P'ind and /f ind might mean 
the same, it was usual to add some word denoting border in tlio 
names of places situated on the sides of hills and streams , and the 
word carr, er, tjr, oir, or ur was varied by prefixes to distinguish 
one district from anoUier. Thus ly-ear meant border, in Keniishearc, 
in Ruc/dreare, and in Bar, near Seaton ; l'\r was border in Silver- 
ton : and or S^or is the same in 11 indsor or ll'indser. In time, 
these border appellations became the xiame;j of the lands around, and 
fin^ily of the towns upon them. • 

Fra and /'/t were sometimes written as in IJfra-^comhc, 

on the north sea, Devon, pronounced 7// ; and in SHverfon, 
Devon, written in doomsday ; but in Wiadle sofra the/' 

seems to be an inserted letter never articulated. 

Ju Ul/idk sora, ir rather Wind-('!-sor<t,F\^ all an augment, and 
pot dl a diminutive, were originaliy.tbe prefix to IViHf then this 
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name may be derived from Vin or IHo a synonyme of Eon water, 
as shewn in the introduction; and lVind*a liquor a may in this case 
imply the grvat stream border or to-xn. But as this place lie> on a 
%'ery remarkable little hill, ell is likely to have been the postfix, and 
the name sterns to have been given from the situation of the bill on 
the Tames ; or from the position of the town on the side and bottom 
of the bill. Jf it hath taken its denomination from the first, it 
meant originally the border, little kill: if from the second it implied 
the little kill border or toxn.'* 

Our limits will allow us to extract only these specimens ; 
we may however point out, among others, Birmingham, Rcgni, 
Leigh, and Hallow. Unfortunately for Mr. D. having treated 
OM a subject to which he is utterly incdmpcterit, embracing a 
variety of objects with which he appears totally unacquainted, 
he commits himself at every step ; and every additional at- 
tempt to establish his theory, proves how inapplicable liis prin- 
ciples arc to the purpose. 

In referring every thing to Gaelic origin, his, like every 
other hypothesis, which derives the names of places from one 
/an(ru(i^e, in ji country often ovetriin by diircrcnt nations, as 
Ureat Britaiir has been, must frequently be in opposition to 
facts, "iliat many of the present names were British there 
cannot be a doubt. Tiic Romans would, in the course of four 
hundred years residence,^” with the introduction ot the arts, 
consequently introduce much of their language ; which the 
British colonists vC^ould as consequently adopt. The Saxons, 
it is notorious, did change ilic n.uncs of numerous places, 
which are still retained, while the previous ones arc forgotten ; 
and the fact of t'ue Normati Lmy^uap/., at ilic instance of the 
Conqueror, having h>r centuries been adopted in our courts of 
law, must have tended to effeef some cltange in the denomina- 
tion of places, as well as the appellation of things. 

We should therefore recommend such writcis as Mr. D. to 
ticat his acknowledged superiors with less of that impertinent 
pertness which too generally accompanies a want of education ; 
and that looseness of reasoning ’which unassisted nature too 
often affords her votaries : and to endeavour by truth, accom- 
panied by modesty, to prove that while others of superior ta- 
jents and more minute ob^vrvatioll have been mistaken, to be 
careful thy arc not so. And as ignoran&e, enthusii sm, and 
presumption arc too apt to sneer at conclusions drawn from 
erudite enquiry and patient iji,vestigation, that after taking the 
high supercilious grOL«id of exclasnie ingenuity and veuity, 
they do no,t too' quickly graviutc to that contemptuous 
pedantry and consummate cHronury, as their natural and there- 
fore unavoidable centre: 

AnipboratCfjepit 

Institui, ciirrcme rota, cur urceus exit." 
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’rHE illustrations contained in the present volume are, jst. 
A Journal of the Transactions in Scotlapd during the contest 
between the adherents of Queen Mary and those of her son in 
the years 1570, 1571, 1572, and 1573, by Richard Bannatyne, 
.secretary to John Knox ; 2dly, Letters from secretary Mait- 
land and tlie Earl of Morton, 1572 ; 3dly, An .Account of 
the Dtath of the Earl of Hunily, 1576; 4(hly, Confession of 
the Earl of Morton, 1^81 ; ^thly, Mutual Aggressions by the 
contending Eactions,, 1570* 

These illustrations have been rescired from the obscuritjf irt 
which they had reposed for upwards of two centuries by Mr. 
John Graham Dalyell, Advocate, vvlio happened accidentally 
to sfurnblc upon Rannaiyne*s Journal, when engaged in an 
examination of all the manuscripts in the Advocate's Library, ’ 
about six or seven years ago. There can be no better account 
of it given than that with v/hich Mr. Dalyell lias favoured us 
in Ills preface, part of which we now present to the reader: 

In the course of various researches into the ancient history of 
Scotland^ it has rather been my object to rescue the .scanty materials, 
for illustrating our national antiquities* from oblivion, than to com* 
pose commentaries upon them myseVf: And chiefly, with this in 
view, the following pages have been prepared for public inspection. 

Two things, the most important, in my opinion, respecting 
Uannaf lines Journal, can admit of little dispute : First, that it is an 
original work ; and, Secondly, that it has been written during the 
identical period to which it relates ; that the events recorded have 
frequently been engrossed on the very day when they occurred. 

“ Little is known of the author: so Irllie, that it is unworthy of 
repetition here ; for I cannot descend to trifling anecdote, a mode 
of conveying what is considered information, too prevalent at this 
day. In the course of the w’ork it appears, that he was secretary to 
the famous reformer John Knox ; and most probably, through his 
influence, obtained much of the intelligence, to which we can 
hardly .suppose he could otherwise have hud acce^-s. In particular, 
it is not likely, that some of the following state-papers, which are 
wonderfully correct, had that degree of publicity, which would 
have enabled him to ascertain their contents, wiihoul resorting to 
the authority of the prevailing government. 

Soon after the death ot Knox, the author made a proposal to 
jlhe General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 10 print certain 
md^noMuls rchiiive to the ecclesiastical hfetoryof the country, sub- 
sequent to the ye«r l5o V, which bad })artly beeTi composed by Knox 
himself, and partly by the amhor accoiding to bis instructions. 
The General Assernbiy ap{iro\t’d of the measure, and allowed a 
sum of money to carry it into execution. It is not known whether 
any .steps were adopted to promote this undertaking, nor can it be 
ascertejineU whethev the Journal formtid any part of those memorials.. 
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If it did, periiaps it may be considered fortunate for the general ia« 
terest of histoiy, that the publication has been transferred from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century : because^ what is now the^most 
useless to m, the ecclesiastical part, would, in all probability, have 
chiefly been^preservet^ 

The author labours strenuously to enforce his political opinions. 
His peculiar situation rendered hhn hostile to those attached to 
Mary's interest, and a bitter enemy to all that professed the Catholic 
faith. The support of his own party depended solely on the depres- 
sion of the other ; therefore it is not surprizing, that he seems, on 
the whole, to have Imd politics more In view than religicm. 

'' Notwithstanding the numerous instances of intemperate male- 
^lence, and the frequent intrusions of that disgusting vulgarity, 
wftch disfigures every wdrk of the age, the author has evidently 
been a man of considerable learning ; and the reader will even find 
aome awkward attempts at wit. The general stile of the Journal, 
also, is much superior to the writings of the same period. 

'Mf not meant for publication in the shape in which it now appears, 
this work has been intended for a foundation of some more regular 
history. Indeed, the desultory manner in which it is wTilten, the 
repeated want of connection, and the insertion of extraneous sub- 
jects and dissertations, detracts Jnflnitely from its value. The 
manuscript has lost the first nine leaves ; whence there is reason to 
believe, that the narrative cmmenced exactly at the death of Re- 
gent Murray. Towards the"!>liitter part it becomes more irregular, 
and tlie termination is abrupt/ 

** Though we caqnot trace the history of this manuscript, it cer- 
tainly was known to some of the older authors. Calderwood, a 
voluminous ecclesiastical historian, whose chief work still remains 
cnpublished, has founded the same period of his history almost 
eolely upon it ; but he seems ignorant of the author's name. Spot- 
tiswoode, m like manner, follows it almost implicitly. And there 
is even a certain coincidence of narrative in some passages, which 
renders it probable, that the Historian of King James the Sext, 
who preceded the otber two, has also seen the Journal. 

Early in the eighteenth century; Crawford, (the author of the 
peerage) refers to the manuscript, penes Robert at w'hose 

death, in 174<S, k most likely was transferred to the Advocate's 
Library in Minburgh.’* 


The remarks contained in the above quotation with regard to 
the character of the Journal and its author, will be found to 
be pretty correct, as far as they go. The atilc is, indeed, far 
from being edegaiit; but its merit is to be estimated by the 
general style of the writings of that period : and in this respect 
it is much above mediocrity. Witli regard to the occurrences 
related,, or materials of which it consists, we do not think they 
are selected with much judgment; that is to. say, they are for 
the most part occurrences of no national interest ; and which 
could have Iiad no material effect upon the state of parties at 
the time; consisting, jn a great measure, irfan account of petty 
skirmishes that took place pbout the wails of Edinburgh and 
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Leith; or of the adventures of some marauding banditti, 
strolling in quest of forage ; or of the progress ot some pri- 
vate Quarrel ; or of the burning of some witch. 

TIk political sentiments and prejudices of the author are 
very prominently displayed. As he was the secretary of the 
famous -John Knox, it is to be expected ^hat he was actuatedl 
by the same motives and the same spirit ; a steady promoter of 
the principles of reforms^ion, and a zealous defender of the 
, faith once delivered to the saints. But it is to be lamented that 
along ;with the best principles and the best intentions, the 
brig&est ornaments of this reformation often betrayed a want of 
charity with regard to men of different opinions and persua- 
sions, Which it mak^s a man of moderate principles blushjto 
think of. This is abundantly conspicuous in the Journal of 
Secretary Bannatyne. Maitland had rendered himself very 
obnoxious to the King’s party, owing to his defection from 
the confederacy against the Queen ; and Bannatyne misses no 
opportunity of testifying the/uw he bore him. Speaking of 
the discovery of some of his stratagems, which could be con- 
sidered in no other light than the usual ruse de guerre^ he dubs 
him at once a ** Hare and detractare of noblemen,” and cba. 
ritably prays God to confound his malicious and politicke 
head” — Mary is denominated “ that murthcrer of hir husband 
whome they stile queue.” 

The journalist affects on some occasions to be witty ; but in 
this he fails most deplorably. If his object, however, was* 
merely to make his reader laugh, he has still succeeded ; for if 
the reader slrould laugh at nothing else he will laugh at the ab- 
surdity of his attempts. — Upon Tuysday the i6 of Maij, the 
Engl is armie footmen with thair troupes of horsemen departed 
from Edinburgh towardis Glasgow; but upon advert isment of 
thair cuming the Haimiltones dissolved the scicige and left thair 
sowe (an engine of war) eating draff behind iktmC^ — Albeit 
this former bill was craftelie devysed to terrific the regent; yet 
it servit not, for still lay the cainpc, while capiane Couttis and 
Mvre and 30 of thair suddartis dansed tkaxr jilL in ccardis^ and 
therein endit there miserable lyves.” 

But notwithstanding these blemishes, and the introduction of 
a thousand otlier idle and irrelevant remarks, the reader will 
find a great deal of information, tending to illustrate at least 
the character and manners of the age and nation of the jour^ 
nalist. 'Their fiery and intolerjut zeal in matters of religion, 
mfhgling itself also in temporal concasms; the rudeness and 
barbarity of the. mass of inhabitants ; theirs superstitious fears 
and prejudices; and the deplorable want of all civil subordi- 
nation or military discipline, arc features of the age and 
country that may bg gathered troni the perusal of the Journal. 
But we cannot consider it as exhibiting a very satisfactory 
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view of the state of parties, or as affording any evidenced of 
importance with regard to the Queen’s supposed participation 
in the murder of iSarnley. Wherever the murder is alluded 
to, her guilt is taken for granted ; but there is no shadow of 
proof offered to confirm it, for which reason it is the less sin- 
gular ** that it should^ have been almost entirely ovenlooked by 
modern historians.” It seems it had not been entered in any 
catalogue of the library ; and, although Goodall, who was 
many years librarian, had probably seen it, since he quotes it, 
yet he docs not disclose where it was deposited. Whence Mr. 
Dalyell suspects that Goodall must have wished it to remain in 
concealment, knowing it to be adverse to the opinion he en- 
tertained respecting Queen Mary. But there seems to us to 
exist no reason whatever for supposing that Goodall wished to 
conceal it, since ail that it contains relative to Mary’s guilt U 
merely assertion. 

As a specimen of the author’s stile, and manner, and of his 
judgment in selecting important events, we present the reader 
with an extract of the occurrences of a few days, selected 
almost at random : 

On Setterclay tlie U of Aprile, the Lord Ilereis and Maxwell, 
with the larde of Lochinware, come to this toiui about 10 houris 
afternvne, and lyghted at the ea^tcll yeat. This nyght atewin about 
3 1 bonris, Caplane Melviiig come vnto Robert 3.>ekprivickis hons, 
and sought hini (as he had done tuyse of befoir) and looketh all the 
hous for the Cameleobe which the Secretare fearit that he bad pren- 
tit 5 but he beand warned before, escapet, and went out of his 
honsf with sic thingis as he feared suid have hurt him gif they had 
bene got tin. 

"On Monunday the i(> clay, the Lordis Hunllie, Home, and 
Hereis, with lx)chiinvare, gead dovn the geat to Leith port, wliare 
they lap on and rade to Leith, to rin thair hors and tak the ayre, for 
the Lord Hume had not cninc off the castell mekle of half a yeir 
befoir, Bot Sir James Balfour, who had bene lit lie schorter tyrne 
iberin then he, come not furtfa to soiuiehiin with the rest ; whither 
he was halden in or not I can not tell, bccaus a brine was of some 
treasone he sold have wroght against the castell, which tyme will 
try. About fyve houris at ewin, they come vp the gait ryding to 
the casiell yeat, 

Tysday the 17 day at 10 houris at ewin, the Lord Hereis and 
Lochinware, departed home, whabelyk had not agried to snbscryve 
tvdth them of the casiell j and so I think this cbnvcntione for iliat 
tyme to be at the height. The Lord Maxwell departed the nisi day 
(as som<? said) to mcir the L )rd of Monouui who come to Tan- 
tallon hoajeward out of England. 

"On Wednesday the K'' day at ewin, betuixt icn and ellewdti 
houris, thair was a fray upon the Capiancs siuldeanis, and in the 
castell, becaiis luo men ryding in the long goat scliot thair pistolis, 
or el§ a culvering for a salutation to the castell. ^ 

" Thursday the ly day at nyghl, about midnyght, Captane 
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Melvin came and rapped at the baillies yeat, Mungo Fairlies, who 
bad the keyis of the west port, and the said Captane passed forth 
with iiis men of warre, as though they went to see some men that 
was ^oiog vpon the croftis with lunttis. Ikit it was to receive in 
Claud Hainiltouo, tlie Duckis sone into the castcll : and on the 
morn being^ Fryday the day, Arthur of J^/Ierttouir'vas opinlie 
gangand vp’and doun the heich gait with dyvers vlheris of them, 
lliis day the baillies and sum of the counsall heiring this w'ord of 
Claud's resetting in the castell, asked the captane, who denyed 
that he was thare. This day was tane be the castell men ano 
Patricks Ogilvie, for betraying the castell be lettre, fra Sir James 
Balfour, to Stirveling as they alledged. This nyght, some brether 
fearing for Jhone Knox, tbair minister, come and watched all nyght 
in his hous. , 

The same day the Captane beand desyred that the tonn myght 
have a guard for the savetie of their minister whom they feared, be- 
cans that the Hamiltounis said the Lordis w^ald tak it in ewill part, 
and tliink it were done for thame, and said, that gif they feared 
him, they wald give Captane Melvin wha was an auld protestant, 
(a protestant lyk the Sccretare) with his baud convoy with him to 
the kirk and from it. He wold gif the woulf the wedder to keip. 

Ane of tbir day is Mungo Fairlie being in the castell, seeing 
Arthour Hamiltoun of Myrretoun, who had belbre tane Jhone 
Nymmell, burgess of this burgh of Edinburgh, and had gottin his 
band, charged the Captane to hald said Arthure in ward, or 
«li$ delyver the said Jhonis band, \fhich was delyvered that same 
instant. 

Vpon Sunday the 2*2 of Aprile, at 8 houris at ewin, the said 
Arthure and Alexander Baillie of [Larayntouu] spous to the auld 
lady liamyntouii, the Duckis sister, tuik James luglis tailyeour bar- 
ges of this loun, behind St. Cmhbertis kirk, cumiug out that day 
at mornc fra Siirveliug, wha had been at the kingis Grace; becaus 
he is his workman. 

“ All this tyme sen the taking of Dumbartan, for the most part, 
the captane had workmen laboring about the castell, and casting of 
ane sewche, and paring away the grene gars, and making all thingis 
sme/the and sliddrie from dimming of the wallis.'* 

Though ilicse occurrences are certainly not very interesting, 
tr.ere is yet enough in the joiirndl, to excite the interest and 
piMiity the curiosity of those who are fond of the study of ah- 
uquity whether in matters relative to the or the state, or 
to the customs and manners of the age. Tlie deplorable slate 
of auanchy and misrule to which the country was at that time 
reduced amidst the excesses of contending factions and the 
consequent misery and calamit);of the inhabitants, are circum- 
£t^ice;i which aic but too well calculated to interest ihc fceiuigs 
of the leader. * • 

TliC papers that follow the journal arc considc rably iircMCSt- 
ing though not altogetlicr new. 'Flie account of Huntly’s 
death affords a str(j|fig example of the prevalence of popular 
:4apcrsution at the time it happened; aiid*which is not yet quite 
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eradicated. Xbt suddennc&s of his dcathy and the rather siii* 
■golar circumstances with which it was attended* together with 
the strange noises supposed to be heard iti the chamber in 
which the corpse was laid, and ** the ghaists and gyrccarling^ 
that come in atnanges thame;** were all considered as so many 
proofs of his guilt and participation in the murder of Darnlcy ancf 
the Regent Murray- If the reader should not consider these 
circumstances exactly in the same light with the writer, he will at 
least be pleased to know what men s sentiments were concern* 
ing them at the time in which they happened; and perhaps he 
may be led to congratulate himself upon the circumstance of 
his living in an age in which the chance is that the cause of 
suph occurrences is better accounted for. 

Art. VI. Madame de Maintenqn^ Transited fro7n the French 
of Madame de Genlis^ ^vols. 6s, Longman & Co- 

i8o6. 

THE first memoirs of the celebrated Madame de Maintenon, 
published in England, appeared in the year 1714 in the Guar- 
dian, N° 46, 47, 48, and 49,. and although a crude compilation 
for the amusement of the day, contained many particulars which 
subsequent accounts proved to be authentic. Voltaire, in his 
age of Louis XIV. ncces^iarily drew a character of the fortu- 
nate widow of Scarron, an|l‘ her letters which appeared about 
the same time, and which were allowed to be genuine, deve- 
loped her true history yet more. In 1769, many anecdotes of 
her were published in the Souvenirs*^ 0? Madame dc Caylus, 
her niece; and in Anquetil’s ** Louis XIV, his Court, and the 
Regent,” 1789, are some details respecting this lady, not to 
speak of incidental notices of her in many volumes ol French 
Tiienioirs and letters; so that her character, wc apprehend, has 
been somewhat better understood than Madame Genlis would 
make us believe. She is of opinion that Madame de M/s me- 
mory has never been so much respected as it ought— in I ranee, 
we presume she means. But granting this to be the fact, how 
has our author contrived to inspire her countrymen with greater 
l evel ence for Madame de M. ? By making her history the sub- 
ject of a Novel. By mixing a few genuine particulars with a 
large proportion of fiction, and by a pompous display of feel- 
ings and sentiments which arc evidently those of Madame 
Genlis, wliose long experience in fictitious writing enables 
, her to add such decorations to, any character where they may 
be wanted. o 

As a novel, therefore, this work must be reai and as a novel 
its merits may be weighed. In her dedication, she entitles it a 
Moral Romance, by which we must understand that it has a 
moral tendency; which wc have not, however, been able to 
discover. What is tise simple history of Madame dc Maiutc- 
6 
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non? She wasrappointedi governess to the children of one of 
Louis XIV/s infstresses; the gallant monarch, charmed witb 
many* proofs she gave^of attachment to these children, and wifhE 
bcfr vivacity and good sense, became attached, to her in his way 
but she resisted his offers,, undertook to convert him tb pure do^ ' 
ihefstic^oye*^ and succeeded so far as to induce him to keep 
company a little more wfth his Queen. But Louis liked nei.> 
t^her his Queen, nOr Madame de Mainteiion’s religion ; he had 
attempted, but could not hold out long either in the character 
of Benedict, or of a Platonic lover. In the midst of Madame ' 
de Maintenon’s, pious instructions, a young lady fell in his 
way, and he. debauched her, and made her a duchess and a mo. 
ther. But she dying in child-bed, Madame de M. renewed her .. 
scheme of conversion. Louis, ,now disengaged, loved her so 
well as to bear all this for the sake of her company. If pretty 
women were to take orders, they would preach with vast effects' 
Madame de Maintenon was, we are told, very sincere; she 
meant really no more than to turn Louis from his evil ways, 
and particularly the evil ways of the court' ladies, all of whom 
appear to have been at his command. She was Ijetween forty 
and fifty years of age, and what could she mean but this pure 
and disinterested plan ? ' ^ V 

Alas! when fine women undertake to convert kings, they 
know not how far they may be carrfed in their zeal of prose^ 
lytism. Unluckily for our fair apostle, the jQueen died; and 
now, Madame Genlis, her apologist, who cannot see a fault in 
her, informs us that she conceived hopes of being a Queen! 
She remembered an old prophecy of some old woman, that this 
should one day be the case. These weird sisters” are very 
useful personages. In order that so valuable a prophecy should 
not fall to the ground, Madame Maintenon renewed more 
briskly her process of conversion, and to aid her energies, fell 
so desperately in love with Louis, that no green-sickness girl 
could exceed her. She talked much of repentance, virtue, 
piety, and no doubt painted the sins of adultery and fornication 
in all their horrors. Louis listened more and more attentively 
to all this, first, because he had a good share of those sins to 
answer for, and secondly, because Madame de M. appeared so 
very outrageously virtuous that he thought, at one time, he must 
be obliged to love her on her own terms, that is, in company 
only. He had, indeed, given hints that this was not his way, 
blit Madame de M. was in no daiTger. She was old enough to 
trust*1ierself, wi,th all her sum of love, and shj knew Louis too , 
well to trust him. * A great deal of courtship ensued, however, 
between them, in warmth, such as would have been becoming ^ 
in a boy and girl, bht in artifice admirably well conducted on 
the part of the ladyJ 4n short, by a series ^f maineuvrcs which 
our author seems to think highly meritorious as well as inge^ 
VoL. II. . T • . . ^ 
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mou«9 this French Pamela drew on the doating monarch to 
marry her. And even now the artfulness of her character dts* 
plays itself. In the height of his passion, be would have ad* 
vanced her to the throne, but she preferred a private marriage, 
knowing that ** stolen pleasures are sweet/' and that secresy iti 
thi^r amours would keep up the appearance of an intri^e, 
without the scandal. 

Tile following extract will give a tolerably correct idea of 
‘the manner in which Madame Genlis has executed her task, 
and of the state of intrigues, political and amorous, which dis* 
tinguished the court of Louis XtV. The Duchess de Richelieu 
l)ad endeavoured to injure Madame de Matntenon in the opi- 
nion of the Dauphine, and the King resolved to punish her: 

Ona morning going into the Queen's apartment, and not find- 
ing any other person there besides the Queen, Madame the Daoplifue, 
the Dutchess de Richelieu, and Madame de Mainteuon, he desired 
the Dutchess to give orders to the Pages in waiting that no person 
should be admitted, adding: — and you, Madam, will be pleased to 
return, as I am desirous of having an explanation with the Queeu 
and Madame the Dauphine, and wish you to be present. These 
words, pronounced in a stern tone, sounded like the explosion of 
thunder iu the ears of the Dutchess, and her conscience predicted 
all that she would have ta under^o. Madame de Maintenon, sur- 
prised and alarmed, arose to retire, when the king holding her: 
Stay, Madam, said he, you shall witness a triumph which I know 
will afifiict you, but 1 am desirous that you should at length know 
the person whose part you bare, so often taken against me.-— Ah ! 
Sir, answered Madame de Maintenon, 1 may venture to aay that 
your Majesty perfectly well knows t^t it will make .roe extremely 
unhappy to be the cause of any person's disgrace. While she was 
•peaking these words, with extreme emotion, the Dutchess re-en^ 
tered, pale, trembling, and advancing with a very slow pace : — ^Be 
•eated. Madam, said the King to her, 1 wish to speak to you now, 
and 1 expressly desire I may not be interrupted. The Dutchess 
took her^eat, while her countenance pourtrayed the agonies of a 
criminal who awaits the sentence of deaths she cast down her eyes 
on the ground, unable to sustain the looks of her justly irritated so- 
vereign. The King preserved silence fbr some minutes : the ma- 
jestic countenance of that' prince seemed at that moment more im- 
posing to the other persons assembled than it ever had appear^ be- 
fore, as they had never yet seen the looks of deep indivnatiou de- 
picted on his brow. He then, addressing himself to the Dutchess* 
•aid:— I am well acquainted^ Madam, with all the calumnies with 
which you have endeavoured to blacken the character of Madame 
de Maintenon: you have even bad the temerity to implicate my 
name in your fafshoods. . . . and yet my bounties have ever imme* 
lately followed your requests, and often preceded them. Madame 
de Maintenon never spoke to me of you but to solicit such favors as 
you desired; whilst you were endeavouring both to deprive her of 
the Queen's esteem^ and render her contemptible to Madaofi: the 
Baophine^ she was careful^' employed to serve ypu with me, and 
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«vef stodying zealously to promote your own Interest, and that of 

S mr family, as all who bear the name of Richelien are dear to her. 
oW/Madam, be your own judge* 

baring this Impressive sp^ch Madame de Maintenon, in a 
Bupplicating attitude, her hands joined, her eyes bathed In tears and 
fixed on the* King, attempted by her looks to implore his pity and 
clemency^ but Lewis did not notice her; the Dutchess Over whelmed 
with confusion, remained petrified* Figure to yourself an ambitious 
woman,, who had never attached value to any thing but interest, and 
who saw herself in an instant with shame bereft of her most dazzling 
hopes, unmasked by her Sovereign, himself, having to sustain all at 
once a sodden, {unexpected and Ignominious disgrace, and a total 
overthrow of fortune, crushed under the weight of a deserved con- 
tempt; and who at the same time beheld the splendid triumph of her 
who had been the object of her envy and hatred ! All denial would 
not only have been useless but impossible, as the evidence were 
present, and those unquestionable; they were not such as could be , 
challenged, or accused of exaggeration* The unfortunate Dutches^ v 
was incapable to ofiTer a single word, but as soon as the King had 
left off speaking, Madame de Maintenon, with that generous deli* 
cacy which palliates and softens every thing without having the ap* 
pearance of imploring forgiveness, at length ventur&d to intercede 
in favour of her enemy ; she represented that perhaps Madame de 
Richelieu being hurt at not seeing her sp often thought that she no 
longer considered her as her friend, df^d that her mind being pol* 
soned by false reports she had only so far done wrong in repeating 
those calumnies which were invented by others.* This apology was 
made with so much warmth and sensibriity that it left no doubt of 
its being uttered with the greatest sincerity on the part of Madame 
de Maintenon, and the King and the two Princesses could not con- 
ceal their emotion. This to the Dutchess was a new stroke of hu- 
miliation which, she could not support.— <^ase, Madam, said she, 
cease to overwhelm me by an apparent zeal which can only aggra- 
vate my sufierings ! These words irritated the King to the highest 
degree. — Go, Madam, said be, the Queen will siguity to you my 
pleasure. . . . The Dutchess arose.— Sira, said she, in giving in my 
resignation must I prepare for exile ? — You shall know that to-mor- 
row, answered the King. The Dutchess bowed her head, made a 
deep courtsey and withdrew. This scene ioipreiiscd the heart of 
Madame de Maintenon with the greatest grief and uneasiness; she 
saw the King in the evening alone and ofiered to speak to him again 
in favour of the Dutchess, but be interrupted her abruptly, by say- 
ing— her late is decided; to-morrow she will receive ordsrs to repnr 
Immediately to Richelieu.— Good Heavens! exclaimed Madame de 
Maintenon, to lose the good opinion ofyour Majesty, together with 
her place, and to suffer so grievous ^ banishment; to be at one blow 
obliged to go andishut herself lip in the tnteribr of a province six; 
hundred miles distant from her family and friends ! — No more of 
her; she deserves to be severely punished, and she will be so.n— Biitfi 
have I, Sir, also deserved a punishment? — Forget a woman replete^ 
with deceit and perfidy.— That woiuan. Sir* was. my proteccreSX; 
tehe once loved me with sincerity, ahe itoRened all my tufibr!D0% 
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and prdcured me all the friends who have served me since; and. 
should 1 be the cause of rendering her unhappy for the rest of her 
life? — Her doom is fixed and irrevocable. — ^ut were I to stay at 
court such rigorous sentence would cast an Indelible stain, on my 
reputation. . If her disgrace becomes public I must retire. Here 
Madame de Maintenon paused; she had deeply wounded both the 
heart and pride of the Kitig» and she saw the most violent anger de- 
picted iu his looks. — How, Madam! exclaimed be, do you intend 
to quit me because of Madame de Richelieu ? — Yes, Sir, Jf she be 
banished, I will follow her: she afforded me an asylum when in 
misery, and I can do no less than participate in her exile. At these 
words the King, as it were beside himself, remained for a moment 
silent, fearing to speak; he then rose, his knees trembling, and after 
walking a fevV steps, uttered in a hollow angry iowfir^Adieu Madawc 
» . . . Adieu ! Madame de Maintenon made him no answer. . . . He 
turned back and beheld her bathed in tears ; be stopt, and advancing 
slowly towards her supported himself against a chair, then endea- 
vouring to assume rather a cold and calm tone said— So, Madam, 
you will sacrihee me without any hesitation. . . . and to whom . 
To a woman you cannot love, who has traduced and calumniated 
you,^ and whom you ought to despise. . . .This then is the attach- 
ment on whioh I had so much dei)ended!. ... with your generous 
notions you seem to consider none but your enemies; as for me you 
do^ot think I merit to be accounted any thing. — Ah Sire ! answered 
Madame de Maintenon, in 'forming thi.s resolution, which pierces 
my very heart, it is you abdve all the world whom I considered.— 
How ! exclaimed L^wis unable to contain himself, how ! when you 
threatened to leave me and to place us at such a distance asunder, 
for the sake of following a w^oman who hates you, and who will re- 
ject all your cares and consolations !. . . . you, who prefer your most 
implacable enemy to me, ... or in plainer terms would immolate me 
without pity to the opinLoix^ ojl^^ . . what would 1 not have 
done for you had you bin "desired itl. . . . when you pressed me to 
break off the illegitupat® connexions which I had formed, you never 
spoke to me but of my duty. I perhaps did then make some resist- 
ance. . . . whereas had you demanded of me to make this sacrifice to 
you, had you but said your heart wished it, I should not have hesi- 
tated, though even hopeless. ... at least I depended on your friend- 
.ship. , . . Oh ! ■ how much have 1 deceived my.'.elf! you possess a 
great and noble soiil, but how deficient in sensibility !. . . . No, you 
never knew how to love !,... What, you fear lest the disgrace of 
Madame de Richelieu should cause you to be unjustly charged with 
want of gratitude, whilst you do not seem to dread that in quitting 
me you will appear ungrateful in my eyes ! you, whom 1 loved ia 
preference to all others !. . . . Oh!^ the unhappy fate of Kings I you 
have just stifled iu my heart all that sensibility which you had .Rea- 
nimated; what do It say? reanimated? no, which you had expanded, 
nay created!. , . and yet you do not Idve me! 

, ** Madame de Maintenon listened to the King with an emotion 
which she had never before experienced : far from being alarmed at 
his ^nger, she rather epjoyed it, as she conqei^ed it to be a proof of 
the. ardour of those sentiments which site herself felt towards him. 
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lewis seeming to expect an‘ answer kept lookinjg at her st^faWy, 
but Surprised and hurt to behold in her countenance only an expres- 
sion 6f mildness, calm> and serenity-^-Well, Madam, said he, it 
seems you even think ip® unworthy of an answer ? — Sir, 1 always 
thought you were able to read my very heart, that k^art which 1 
have laid open before you with such perfect sincerity that it seems 
to me you ought to be a thousand times better acquainted with its 
feelings than by any thing which words could express: they never 
could convey what I feel, and hitherto I have always been desirous 
that my sentiments should rather be guessed at by you!.... Yes, 
Sir, I would renounce happiness, nay even leave you, rather than 
give my enemies the dreadful right to condemn .my conduct oh! 
honour is become more dear to me!. ... it is your esteem wliiclwl 
must justify. I ought to do every thing for virtue j I ought to sa- 
crifice every consideration to that of my reputation. Your glorious 
actions, your eminent qualities, and the lustre which you have re- 
flected on the age, Will induce an equitable posterity easily to pardon 
those errors of love which you have been led into ; posterity will 
excuse that natural ascendancy which youth and beauty obtained 
over a Prince so worthily beloved, and consequently seduced by the 
very sentiments which he himself inspired ! But, Sir, all your more 
serious and considerate connexions will be judged without any such 
indulgence. If an obscure woman, whom you have taken from an 
inferior rank to raise her to the first dignities at court, and place her 
near your j)erson, if this w'oman, whcfjjossessed neither youth, nor 
agreeable accomplishments to seduce you, should not leave an un- 
blemished character, what will the world think, Sir, of your good 
sense, discernment, and greatness of soul ?. . . . If this idea did not 
exalt me above myself how unworthy should I be of ail that, you 
have done for me!. . , . Ah ! when without hesitation I am ready to 
sacrifice my happiness and peace to my reputation, it is for you 
alone I wish to do it j you are the only object of my thoughts. 1 no 
longer stand in need of principles; 1 henceforth may dispense with 
virtue ; for to induce me to do every thing that honour or duty may 
exact, whether most painful or heroic, the bare recollection that the 
great Lewis called me bis friend will be fully suflicient ! You, Sire, 
have inscribed my name on the page of history, it is for me to ren- 
der that name iUostrious, which, had it not been for your hounteoUs 
favour, posterity would have been ignorant of. This is my whole 
ambition : 1 am not inspired by a vain, foolish pride, but by the 
most pure and tender attachment which has ever been conceived. . 

This discourse deeply affected and raised the admiration of the 
magnanimous Lewis. Heretofore timid and reserved in his manners 
towards Madame de Maintenon, he had never allowed himslf such 
demonstrations as friendship warrants, but respectful love forbids : 
at this moment, however, the noble sentinifenis with which his heart 
was fired, raised him above that sort of fear, ancT seizing the hand[ of 
Madame de Maintenon and pressing it with transports to his own-r-« 
Yes, exclaimed he, you are my friend !. . . . Madame de Richelieu 
shall not be exiled.** — 

With respect to the moderation of Madame de Mainten^U 
(luring her years of favouritism,' her* benevolence, the many actg 
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of clarity she. performed, &c, her merit, we believe, has not 
been oveNiated. But io wbat way the female sex is to derive 
moral instruction from a picture of this, kind, heightened too 
by a considerable portion of the inflammable, we know not. 
In this country, at least, we have no desire that our ladies 
shot^ Hake up their morals for the captivation of princes, nor 
do we envy the country that is governed by a king, who is go*, 
vemed by a woman, who is governed by a priest, or what is 
tantamount, by the blindest bigotry and superstitions of the 
cburch of Rome* 

' >■' I ■■ ...I— !*.■ I ■ 

Art. VII. Pdirioti pt Wallace^ an Historical Tragedy . 

« 2 s* 6 d* ppa 108. Murray. 

HISTORICAL plays, distinctively so called, owe both 
their origin and their maturity to England. Most of the an-* 
cient tragedies were founded on some incident derived either 
from true or legendary history ; but, instead of attempting to 
^ give a full display of the incident, to make the personages 
apeak and act as they were recorded to have spoken and acted, 
the poet merejy proposed to himself to form a graceful piece 
of dramatic composition, to which the names and the fortunes 
of the personages selected from history might add dignity and 
interest. Such were the^bistorical tragedies of Greece and 
Rome; and such, in gieneral, after their model, those of 
France, Spain, ai^d Italy. But our Shakspeare, conscious of 
inexhaustible powers to delineate, in true and lively colours, 
the most diverse and opposite characters^ and thus to commu« 
oicate interest to the most unarti&cial arrangement of incidents. 
Opened the page of history, and seizing upon some transaction 
or series of transactions, boldly ventured to dramatize it, with* 
out altering its form or progress. With so much iideiity, and 
Rt the same time, with such incomparable skill, does he cxe* 
cute this attempt, that, although some characters are intro* 
duced of which history makes no mention, and although 
others are, by their striking delineation, brought forward 
into a more prominent situation, than in our records, they 
appear to have occupied ; yet, in general, the outline drawn 
by the historian is merely nlied up bv the poet ; and Hall and 
Hollinshed dififer from Shakspeare chiefly in their chronicles 
being dry, tedious, barren details of facts, and shorl uninte- 
resting hints of characters; while, in his immortal pages, every 
incident is striking and attractive, every character distinctly 
drawn, animated, /and fmpressive- 

Of many personages, there is no historian who gives us a 
more lively, a more complete, or a more accurate idea than 
Shakspeare. From no historian or orator of Rome do we de- 
rive a more distincj conception of Mat-k Anthony, or of 
Brutus and Cassius. The altercation between the two latter, 
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4Uid th« fatiera] tpciech of ehe former over the body of 
are master*piece$ in the delineation of character* and ma^ 
afford a lesson to every historian who intends to embellish his 
narrative by putting speeches into thetnouthsof hit personages. 
The same observations appl)^ to a vast nunsber of thstinguin^ed 
persons in our English history. Sbakspeare faithfully de» 
lineated them according to the sketches which he found in our 
chronicles ; and weU it is that he did to* for bis mbre striking 
and lively representations* being in every person’s bands* have 
formed the general opinion ; and the current ideas of many il- 
lustrious English warriors and statesmen*^ are drawn rather 
from the poet than the historian. 

For historical plays thus constructed* oWn that we enter- 
tain the highest partiality ; we consider them as a more elegant 
species of history* which charms the imagination while k in- 
forms the understanding. We cannot conceive a finer field 
for the display of poetical powers* 'nor one in which more un- 
fading laurels might be won. But while we so highly esteem 
such historical plays as we have here described, we* on the 
other hand^ as greatly detest those parities on histories* which 
so frequently assume the name ; those historical plays only in 
name* where the incidents are perpetually falsified; the names 
of the actors altered ; charaetersi/wholly different from those 
which they bore in real life* affixed to well known personages.; 
a whining lover presented to us for a manly; jolly warrior* and 
a semimenu] coxcomb for a grave and soleirfh statesman. 
Such monstrous performances, where history i$ burlesqued and 
falsified without mercy* would be utterly intolerable* an un- 
pardonable sacrilege towards the shades of our ancestors* were 
it not for tlie consoling circumstance* that they have hitherto 
been so ill-executed, as seldom to have outlived the hundredth 
part of their century, and generally to have died guiltless of 
leaving any false impression on the mind of any reader. 

It would have been with unspeakable pleasure that we 
should have found ourselves entitled to enroll the anonymous 
author of the tragedy before us rather among the legitimate 
successors of Shaksjpeare, than among the lamentable herd 
whom we have last tfescribed, Wallace is a favourite with us 
as well. with him : and the poet who should have presented 
\XB with a just portrait of that bold and spirited warrior, would 
have earned our most liberal and earnest applauses. But alas ! 
i^t even the author’s pathetic introduction, although it pre- 
disposed us much in his favour.* can make; us see his perform- 
ance with his*eyes; and we are unwillingly compelled t*o» 
cn wreath his brow with the melancholy willow instead o£ the 
triumphant laurel. 

The truth of hiStory is violated in i^espcct both to the inci- 
dents and characters. The poet ^las here no excuse for altering 
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rWs incidents to.]>rfe$crve the unity' of his plot; for* he disclaims 
all idcii of ►adhering to the received rules of the regular tragedy, 
and indeed rambles through the different scenes with a licence 
which cotlld Scarcely be flowed to the historian. Nor can we 
perctfiVte ttet the iiatcrest of the plot is anywise increased by 
the changes which he introduces* Wallace is here supposed to 
have been reared up from youth to manhood in case and indoi. 
Jence, under the tender care of His father, who i^ still "alive 
at the period when his son bursts from his life of trianqiiillity 
and goes to encounter the enemy; The true story appears to 
us much more affecting, and more capable of poetical embel- 
lishment : — while Wallace was yet in his infancy, his father 
had been killed by the enemy ; in constant danger from the 
enemies of his country, he had been reared and educated by 
his widowed mother; and, while yet a mere stripling, roused 
by the memory of his father’s death, and the continual view of 
his country’s miseries, he began that determined resistance to 
her oppressors, to which his death alone put a period. To us 
this appears by far the most interesting Course of the hero’s 
progress ; nor^ can we, according to the author’s story, reconcile 
ourselves either to Wallace’s sudden exaltatiort to the command, 
jior to his boasts of the many dangers which he had surmounted. 

Another falsification ofMiistory appears dictated hy a taste 
equally bad. According fo History, (at- least such history as 
has come down to m) the wife of Wallace, young and much 
beloved, hafl, with all her friends, been put to death by the 
savage enemies his country. This incioent, which, Ve are 
told, inflamed the resentment of Wallace against them to ten- 
fold fury, might, in the hands of a skilful poet, have been 
employed greatly to heighten the effect of the piece. But our 
author makes quite a different story of b. Wallace is first a 
•lover and then a whining husband ; and it is only when about 
to be<led to the scaffold, that he is informed that his wife, 
unable to sustain the idea of his fate, had died, after being de- 
livered of a still-born child. 

The real transactions of the respective historical characters 
are also sadly mangled and misrepresented without any apparent 
reason. Graham, who, according to history was long the 
bosom-friend, the perpetual conjpanion, the fidus AcAates of 
Wallace, appears to be little more than one of his good friends ; 
while the part of Graham is occupied throughout by one 
Douglass, who, accord!, ng to History, w^as a. young kinsman 
who only began to attend on -Wallace after the death of 
Graham. Menteth, the arch traitor who, from avarice and 
ambition, gave up Wallace into the hands of the English, is 
here white-washed of his crime, and is made a very faithful 
friend, and a very innocent instrument of his destruction. 

By these and various oth^r changes in the transactions and 
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'^characters, for which we cannot see the least utility, the story 
of Wallace is so wholly altered, that no one would recognise? 
it unless by the names* As to the manner in which the several 
characters are supported, every thing which Sh^kspearc has 
accustomed us to look for in an historical jplay, is here wanting. 
With the exception of a very few scenes where one personage 
displays vicious, and another virtuous sentiments, almost any 
speech in the play might be transferred from, the mouth of the 
speaker, whether male or female, to any other person of the 
drama. AH are full of flowers, all delicately sentimental, nor 
is there almost a single speech of Wallace which would nut 
equally well suit the love-lorn heroine or her attendant. Thijs, 
in one passage, he expresses the native tenderness of his soul : 

** To me retirement yields her choicest sweets. 

Obscure and lonely would I pass ray days : 

Each morn to stray amid embowering trees. 

Alone, unseen ; and from the tufted brake 
To bear the lark just sprung, the morning greet, 

Jn all the strength of native melody j 

How sweet, how pleasing! While adown the vale. 

All wildly innocent, amid her flowers 

Fair nature roams, and from tljeir velvet leaves. 

Dashing with naked feet the p^rly dew. 

Adjusts each fold and marshalliT every tribe. 

Now must I leave you, darling haunts of youth ; 

■ For ever leave thy pure, thy bloodless bowers. 

And in the field, where death triumphant stalks 
In all the horror nature knows, array’d. 

Sigh out my soul on some rude ruffian’s breast. 

Far from the lap of parent or of friend/’ 

We have in vain searched throughout fur one character ably 
drawn and powerfully marked : and if neither the incidents 
nor the characters of history are placed before us, the author 
must not account our censure hard if we wholly deny his play 
the title of historical. 

It is needless to continue our comments on this performance* 
In attempting an historical tragedy, the author seems to have 
entirely mistaken his own talents. He seems neither to have 
any feeling of peculiar character, nor the power to delineate 
such c< nceptions. In the humbler walks of poetry, he might 
meet with more success ; the lines we have quoted afford 
rather a favourable specimen ot his talent for description. We 
w©uld, however, advise him to cultivate a much more correct 
style of versification ; to give over the harsh and vile abbrevia- 
tions in which he delights, such as for as, b'lieve for betievc^ 
8cc , ; and to acquire an accurate knowledge of English pro- 
nunciation. Is it fijpm utiacquaintance with this latter circum- 
stance, or a total want of car, that he h^s wr^ften such lines as 
the following : • 
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The whisper fraught with fatal suimiscs**— • 

** And every event to thy purpose turn’sl”— 

** Smiles o'er the ashes of industry's hopes." 

We must also exhort him to labour with much more diligence 
to be understood ; fer we must acknowledge that we have been 
often at a loss to decypher his meaning, and have sometimes 
fairly given up the point. 

- — 

Akt. VIII. Manual of Health; or^ the Invalid conducted 

safely through the Seasons^ To be Continued occasionally* 

x voL i^mo* 5 .f. London^ t8o6. Johnson. 

THIS Manual commences with a dialogue between a lady 
and a gentleman, in which the author strains hard after wit 
withoiu being fortunate enough to reach it. It is intended, by 
Vfey of making a dashing entree^ with a view to captivate and 
engage the heart of the reader; but while the writer plays off 
his paragraphs, brilliant, as he supposes, with point, the 
reader only laughs at the vanity that blinds the eye of the au- 
thor and leads him to mistake the affectation of humour for the 
thing itself. /The speakers are the author ahd a lady, who 
sketched for him the frontispiece of the work. The author 
wishes he could write a chapter on health, because an author 
more tvitty than he, wisheol^hc could write a chapter on sleep. 
The painter says he had belter try what can be done. — ^^Fhe au- 
thor says he dare not try his hand at a mark which has been 
equally missed by those who shoot at random and those who 
take just aim# The painter says it has in fact been of no avail 
to write on health. True, says the author, nor will it ever be 
otherwise. But says the painter, “ Is it quite clear that you 
authors for example have taken us other perverse mortals right ? 
— How are you to be taken then ? Where can we get proper 
hold of you ? — I would only just venture to hint the possibility 
that you may not have looked us closely all round. Otherwise 
might you not have espied either about head or heart, some 
spot where your saving doctrines would hitch * — You are trying 
to puzzle me I half suspect. I should certainly conceive you 
better under favour of an examplc.-^Bclieve me I have no pro- 
found meaning for which it could be worth while to hunt out 
an illustration. I am not sure, however, whether % radical 
mistake has not spoiled the effect of all the good lessons which 
the world has received on this eternal subject. Why in the 
.name of common sehsq unceasingly harangue upon duties and 
upon blessings. Search town and country through and find 
mo out who is in pain about duties, or who will submit to a 
short self-denial for the wSake of blessings belonging either to 
this woild or that which is to come.— You do not surely advise 
me to labour at making out health to be’a curse — No surely, 
but I would have you to m^kc it out to be somavhat of an (sc^ 
compluhmcnty and then people will cultivate it greedily. 
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This lively and spirited dialogue, rendered ten times more 
interesting by the occurrence ot a number of smart interrup- 
tions by which the one speaker arrests the other in the midst of 
his career, and corrects the wanderings of his imagination, 
while it is yet within the reach of correction, is proti acted to 
an extent of nearly 40 pages, in which as great a number of 
pretty things are said upon health as could well bo crowded 
into so small a space. Agreeably to the suggestion of the 
painter health is declared to be an accomplishment ; by way of 
alluring to the pursuit of it the daughters o( fashion. But we 
are far from being reconciled to this application of the term 
accomplishment even with the explanations by which it is ac* 
companted. An accomplishment is defined by the author t<f be 
an acquired quality, which renders people more agreeable to 
themselves or others; arid then health is pronounced to be an 
accomplishment because it may sometimes be acquired by pains 
and effort. But this seems to be but a poor criterion for judg. 
ing of an accomplishment. For at this rate a nfew hat or a 
new suit of clothes, if they have cost the owner some pains 
and labour in the acquisition, maybe denominated accomplish- 
ments. They certainly render him more agre&ble to others ; 
and it will scarcely be doubted that they render him more 
agreeable to himselt also. And the same manner the arti. 
ficial colouring that often adorns 5 ie check of the fashionable 
female, is to be considered as an accomplisshment, for it both 
requires pains and renders her more agreeable, if not to others, 
at least to herself. 

But it is also added that an accomplishment is an acquired 
quality, in which something is due to effort, making that which 
nature gives more perfect. If you suppose all people born in 
a diseased and sickly state, then tliis may pcrhapvS be made to 
apply to health; but if you suppose, what is certainly the fact, 
tliat most men are born in a sound and healthy stare, then the 
term accomplishment will scarcely apply. For how can a per- 
fectly good state of health be improved ? A man can never 
be more than in a state of good health ; and the fact is, that 
this state occurs most frequently where it has been made least 
the object of pursuit. The mother who is most solicitous 
about the health of her child, employing every precaution and 
every possible means to ensure it, which her own maternal 
fondncbs or medical skill can supply, finds but too often that 
the object she has been pursuing is not to be attained. But 
the mother wdio used no particular pAcautions and employed 
no peculiar means to ensure health beyond what seemed barely 
necessary to renejer the existence of her infant comfortable, 
will succeed in nourishing and rearing up to maturity a strong 
and healthful chiick But here health exists without effort at 
acquisition. It must then have been the gift of nature and 
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cannot be placed in the list of accompHshmcnU, even accord-, 
ing to the author’s own definition. Health, in short, is a state 
or condition of body or of mind, but not an accomplishment ; 
for that state maybe primitive and ‘ therefore not acquired* 
And if' It were to b# acquired by effort only, the term would 
4Jot yet suit it. An arcomplishment implies elegance of action ; 
and in this the excellence consists. Action may be often 
necessary indeed to the promotion of health; but we have 
never heard that elegance of action was*necessary to it. 

But if health is not to be considered as an accomplishment 
St is at least to be considered as an object of the greatest im- 
poj^tance, and in that lig\n all people who have ever felt the 
want of it, unavoidably consider it. It is not because people 
in*e ignorant of its value that they do not pursue the line of 
conduct best fitted to preserve or acquire it; but because their 
passions are stronger than their reason and lead their reason 
captive. But we must confess ourselves under obligations to 
such medical gentlemen as condescend to commit to writing 
the result of their observation and experience, with a view to 
engage men in, the pursuit of health, whether it be by addres- 
sing themselves to their reason or to their vanity. 

The author of the present work includes al) that he has to 
say under two general. heaeJ^:; Sensibility Climate, He be- 
gins with the former, because he takes it to be the conspicu- 
ous element in animated nature, and eminently so in human 
creatures of tlic present day. This will no doubt be reckoned 
a very good reason for the preference which is here given to it. 
After assuring the reader that he shall be troubled with no tech- 
nical or professional view.s^ no mysticisS'in, no intricacy, no 
visionary projects, the author hopes that ail who peruse his 
pages will bear him witness that they liave the powers of feel- 
ing and moving ; and that sights, smells, tastes, sounds, 
touches, thoughts, affect them agreeably or disagreeably. This 
grand and preliminary point being settled, the reader is next 
conducted ilirough a. long train of nervous temperaments, and 
examples, and comparisons, and inferences, and arguments, 
and digressions, and returns, and explanatory remarks, which 
if they tlirow any thing like light upon the subject, they do it 
in so faint and indefinite a manner that the reader is oCen at a 
loss to know whether it is light or darkness. A great deal of 
his argumentation tends to show that the native Indian, in the 
wilds of* the forest, poss/!s.ses as*' high a degree of siisceptibili/.y 
in the organs of .perception, a« the most delicate lady in 
England. But what is this to the purpose? Abstruse and ab- 
stract discussions upon Sensibility, and muscular inability, or 
the contrary, and upon nervous and sensitive temperaments, 
can never be understood by the generality o¥ readers for whom 
the book professes to be writ|en ; and what is worst of all, they 
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are not always pnderstood by the writer ; or at least not so well; 
understood as to enable him to express himself intelligibly on 
the subject* 

Wedo npt deny that the investigation discovers sufficient 
marks of observation and attention to the subject to liavc made 
the author perhaps a useful practitioner; but we cannot say 
that in the ordering and marshalling of his materials he has 
displayed that skill and comprehensive view of the subject 
which is necessary to the successful communication of know- 
ledge.* But we forget that the author never intended to write 
methodically, and therefore is not to be blamed for not per- 
forming what he never undertook to do. He is pretty full in 
his inquiries into the causes and consequences at the nervous 
temperament, which he conriders as particularly liable to all 
the variety of scrophulous ailments, and to consumption among 
the rest. ** My reasons, he adds, for an opinion which has not 
yet been disseminated in medical writings are exceedingly 
simple. I see that those who become consumptive, whether 
from hereditary disposition, from conformation or accident, 
are most commonly also nervous. I perpetually meet with 
individuals nervous at one time, and threatened with distortion 
of the bones or having diseased glands at another, or both at 
once. The children of nervous ^rents are peculiarly liable 
to these other complaints. In tsmilies of sensitive feeble 
children, part shall be consumptive or otherwise scrophulous,* 
and part hysterical or be plagued with nervous head ache. 
The justness of the opinion depends upon the extent to which 
it holds good. I commit it without fear to the judgment of 
the experienced and discerning. I by no means intend to 
affirm that these disorders are the same in nature only varying 
in their seat, that is, assuming for a moment the old hypothesis, 
of a foul iiumour, I do not suppose that in one example it. 
settles in the glands and in another wanders to the nerves. I 
am disposed to think these complaints have nothing in common 
except frequently attacking a particular constitution, because I 
see that the best remedies Tor the one leave the other in full • 
force.’’ 

Among the causes assigned for the frequency of the nervous 
temperament witli excess of feeling, the small-pox is enume- 
rated, particularly the inoculated sraall-pox ; because to sup^ 
pose so poweiful a fever exciting fever harmless, is to suppose 
that a very moveable body shall receive a violent impulse and 
yet retain its former position. But •if the small-pox, in it& 
most virulent state, that is caught without in’?)culation, producer 
no sensible effect of this kind as among ilie lower claisrs of 
people, why shou*id its effects be accounted Sf) great in its 
milder state of attack, the inoculated. As the best means of 
preventing nervous disorders, and evcn"bf operating a cure in 
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•lighter cases, the 'aathor proposes the umon of temperance with 
ktOour. This advice must be allowed to be good ; but we sup- 
pose the author means that the temperance is'to be extended to 
the labour itself^ otherwise we think the prescription will nut 
,be of much'use. , 

The next subject of investigation is that of Climate. This, 
it seems, is referable to the following heads : — ist. The Frosty 
Season ; adly, The Early Mild Season ; gdly. The Cold Dry 
Season ; 4thly, The Hot Season | 5thly, The Raw Wet Sea- 
son. These, with the dangers peculiar to each, are described 
ihi their order, and the precautions necessary to be adopted 
against them. 

In this department of the work the author discovers a pro- 
pensity to attribute all disorders to cold, as their primary and 
radical cause, and this certainly will account for many. But 
the best preventative against a disposition to chillness and, in 
the author's opinion, the best piece of advice in the whole 
book, is simply to sit a good deal during the winter in a room 
without fire. 

It is this part of the work that is most likely to be useful to 
the general reader. The former embraced too much of ab- 
struse and physiological discussion to be easily understood. 
But the present embraces ^ subject known in some degree to 
every body — cold and its effects on the animal system. 

We shall conclude our remarks on the book by observing 
that the auihor appears to us to possess a considerable degree of 
talcr;t for observation, and a considerable degree of acuteness 
in the investigation of his subject ; mixed, however, with a 
degree of eccentricity which often betrays him into slighter 
deviations from the subject, and leads him at times into the 
regions of extravagance. 

Ari . IX. Fragments vpon the Balance of Power in Europe* 

Translated Jrom the German of the Chevalier Fred* Gentz. 

fust Published, pp. 389, 8 s* London^ 1806. Peltier. 

A PREVIOUS work which this author published on the 
political relations of Europe, recommended by considerable 
knowledge of the subject, and by the station of the writer, once 
a member of the Prussian government, pointed him out strongly 
to the attention of tliis country; and we are rather surprised 
that the curiosity of the public toward the present performance 
has not been more lively. We'^are not here, it is presumable, 
very fond of the titj^e ** Fragments;” whence this neglect may 
have partly arisen. We like not half information. Besides, 
we have learned from experience that the, subject is by no 
means a promising one. Of all the persons who have pre- 
tended to instruct us pn this political balance, and they ha\e 
been truly not a few; it is djifncult to point Out one by whom 
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ouf hopes of liaforroation have not been completely disap* 
pointed ; by whom instead of knowledge we have been pre* 
seated with any thing but a tissue of vague words, to which 
no ideas could be annexed^ The public, therefore, have but 
little expectation either of amusement or^instructton, from a 
bcH^ on the balance of power ; and very naturally pass it over 
with indifference. 

It may be remarked, concerning the writers on the Balance 
of Power, that very few of them 'express themselves in such a 
manner as to let tis know what they mean by the term ; so 
completely devoid are they of ideas on the subject, and so 
vague, by necessary consequence, is their language. Under 
this description too, may be classed the greater part of the 
political orators of the day, who arc, if possible, more empty 
than the writers. But it deserves to be remarked, respecting 
even those writers and speakers who can express what they mean 
by the term Balance of Power, that no two of them agree in 
the same meaning. One makes it this thing, and another makes 
it that, and the Balance of Power owns as many acceptattons 
as there are persons who have written on it. It is an abstract 
idea, of which the influence has been great in human concerns; 
and it forms a striking example of the rude and ignorant 
ner in which the great affairs of tl^i world are conducted, that ^ 
no two men are yet agreed what tfte idea is. I’lie task, how- 
ever, of panegyric is easy. Accordingly ^the greater part of 
our instructors on the subject have taken that depaiiment. 
Glorious is the balance of power! Sublime is that system by 
W'hich the nations of Europe are bound together as members 
of the same family! It is the admirable invention modern 
times, and the triumph of political science ! The nations of 
Europe, happy under its protection for more than two centu- 
ries, have made rapid progress in wealth and civilization ! For 
strains of this nature, an undefined idea, an unknown some- 
thing at which the mind only guesses, is admirably adapied- 
Ignorance is the mother of devotion. This maxim, winch is 
often perverted, is perfectly just here. The sentiments of ra- 
tional religion are supported by reason ; but of enthusiasm, and 
a fantastic admiration, ignorance is the natural progenitor in 
matters of religion or matters of state. It is perfectly evident 
that such effusions give no information ; yet to tlie terms above 
mentioned may the greater part of all that has ever been wriu 
ten on the balance of power, -if it were carefully analv -^cd, be 
reduced. * 

Lately anotiter topic has been added to tlie heads of p^»ncgy- 
lie. That is invective against the French government or go- 
vernments, by which the federal and poising system has been 
brought -into perilvi It is not easy to speak so vaguely on the 
abuses of the French power^ as oa the beauties of the balancing 
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system, because 4unfortunately there are too many well defoed, 
acts before our eyes- Those, however, who join this invective 
with the panegyric on the balance of powci*, generally contrive* 
to write and speak with nearly as little information on the one 
subject as on the other. It is not so much the abuse of the 
French power, it is^ not so much even the injuries done to, 
their favourite balance, at which the furnace of their indigna- 
tion furiously burns^ as the impious change which Frenchmen 
produced in their government. To this every evil, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, in the condition of human creatures, is 
owing. But these tragical strains instruct no more, than the 
gayer tones which were struck in celebration of the balancing 
system. If these writers mean to say that every change of go- 
vernment is in its own nature evil ; it is not true. Changes of 
government are good or they are evil exactly as the kind may 
prove. It a government is changed from a bad to a good, or 
from a good to a better it is an excellent change. It is only 
evil when it is from a good to a bad, or from a bad to a worse 
form of government. Tlic Dutch at a memorable epoch 
changed their subjection to a monarchy for obedience to the 
magistrates of u republic. The English changed an absolute 
monarchy into a mixed government; and these and innume- 
rable other changes have boLn attended with the happiest cffecls. 
To rail against changes thca is mere ignorance. The French 
did ill, not in making a change, for that they greatly wanted, 
but in making a change for the worse rather than the better. 
It is not because the French made a change in their govern- 
ment that the ancient fabric of Europe has been so violently 
shaken ; but, partly, to be sure, because' they ntade a bad 
change, though chiefly because that fabric was already tottering, 
and the weak and rotten governments of which it was composed 
were ready to crumble upon the first touch. 

These two topics, the panegyric upon the balancing system, 
and the invective against the French revolution, by whith that 
system has been so much divsordered, chiefly characterise the 
work before us. It is not, however, devoid of some explana- 
tion of the meaning of the balance of power, an explanation 
the value of which we shall see hereafter; and there is a great 
variety of detaii&^respecting the actual abuses which have been 
perpetrated by the power of France, and reflections which ex- 
hibit both knowledge and sagacity. 1 he truth however is, he 
must be a very ill informed mart to whose stock of knowledge 
much will be added by the perfonnaucc. 

The work itself, it now appears, was written towards the 
end of the year 1805, when the third coalition was already in 
arms, and the expccrations of mankind were ar the liiglicsr. 
It is evidently dictated under the imprcs.fion that now the 
triumph over France was at hand, and the fears ot those who 
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live* in dread apd revolutions to be scattered to the.; 

winds; a circumstance which alone aflFords a tolerabie spec! - 
mefi pf Uie author*s political sagacity. The knowledge and 
penetration was not njiraculous which would have led any man 
to anticipate, a rcsulti not indeed so .remarkable far celerity, but 
nearly reseiAbling in. its nature that whicfi we now deplore. 
Ta?the body of the work, however, is prefixed an introduction, 
by what hand does not appear, penned (since the battle of 
Austerliiz and treaty of Presbnrg) in the month of April of the 
present.ycar. It consists of a train of general reSections, ad* 
monitions, and reproofs upon the present state of affairs. The 
ascendancy which the tyrannic, and aggressive Power has ac* 
quired is tathe last degree deplorable and alarming. But still 
there is no cause for absolute despondency. The aggregate of 
the means for erecting a barrier to French domination is yet 
ample. Miserable however it is to say that Europe is plunged 
into that state of apathy which prevents all the efforts necessary 
to give .these means effect. “ Whoever,** says the writer, 
“ will take the trouble to observe with attention the predomi- 
nant sentiment of the day, tlie character of political conversa* 
tions, the tone of society, the tendency and bearings of public 
opinion, w*ill soon be convinced that, with the exception of a 
very small number indeed, who wilh genuine, patriotic, and 
true cosmopol ideal feelings, (which i« the higher sense are the 
same,) lament the ignominious fall of the European common- 
wealth, the great mass of the public in eveiy country may be 
divided into two' classes; the one of whicn, and by far the 
largest, views the Cvenu of this wasteful period with more Or 
less INDIFFERENCE, while the other beholds them with satis- 
faction/* A dreadful picture of these evils succeeds; and 
to them are chiefly ascribed the miseries which the writer de- 
plores. “ The ascendant,** says lie, which apatijy and indif- 
ference to the highest interests of Europe, or an immediate 
predilection for what tended to prejudice these interests ob- 
tained in the minds of our contemporaries, was not only, as is 
frequently believed, an accd;sory to greater evils, a figure in 
the back ground of the gloomy picture of the decay of Europe, 
it was the innate active principle, the original source of the 
decay. The govenimcnts have exposed themselves to much 
well merLed censure; they have done much to pfecipitate their 
fate, but the greatest and most decisive share in the work of 
devastation is the people's. Thpir mistakes would have been 
fewiT, shorter, and more susceptible df remedy, if the utter 
blindness of the maiion's, the perversion of •public spirit, the 
dormant state of all genuine sentiments, the dominion of the 
lowest motives, anS to say all in a single word, the moral cor- 
ruption of the world, bad not infected, poisoned, and pre)'ed 
upon every thing arouiid it/* But this. did amation, though it 
VoL. • U • 
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be abundantly ezfey, is vcty little inttmcute. This stran^^' 
and unex3tmj>led* defect of public spirit in so ^cat a portion of 
the human tac«, surely deserved to j^a fiule trttiiestigked. The 
only link, however, by which the writer attempts to unite ii 
with the flnighty cjffects he ascribes to it, is his own assertion. 
And as to the cause, lie never once thinks of it. Bui if the 
fact be true, if the dereliction of all public spirit be as complete 
i n the nations of Europe as he describes it, only one cause can 
be assigned. The want of public spirit is a ^ost unnatnral 
thing among human creatures. So natural and strong is the 
sentiment that scarcely any obstacles have been found too hard 
. for, it to surmount. Nothing can subdue it but a total disso^ 
nance between the ideas of the people, and their governments.. 
If public spirit is lost in Europe, it is lost by this means; that 
the progress of ideas, and the change of manners and circum- 
stances has proceeded so far among the people that the old 
forms of government are incompatible with them. The absurd 
adherence to ancient privileges, and forms, has prevented the, 
changes in government from keying pace with the irresistible 
changes in the circumstances of society; and hence an es- 
trangement Iras grown between the government and the people 
over the whole continent of Europe. The apathy and indif- 
ference, however, to the**, common weal is not so great as it is 
here described. But thuf far we are ready to go along with the 
writer; that no cpnsiderable eflforts need be expected from any 
nation on the continent of Europe till the forms and principles 
of their governments are greatly altered; till they are made to 
correspond with the altered state of society, and tne new senti- 
ments and circumstances of the people. 

Keeping at a distance from topics of this description, the 
autiior of this introduction contents himself with lamentations. 
He deplores the apathy of the people of Europe, and exhorts 
them to get out of it. But to tell them how, he considers no 
part of his duty. He seems to think they might get out of it, 
if they chose; and, that here the business must rest. What 
ignorance this betrays of the nature of human affairs it is per-, 
fectly unnecessary to explain. A state of apathy must be pro- ‘ 
duced by some great, and overpowering causes; and these 
causes must be removed, before the cold indifference of the 
people cao be wanned into patriotism. What the 1 $e causes 
may be it is the business of the philosopher to explore. It is 
the business of the leaders among mankind to put in execu- 
tion the means of^. removing' them- Those authors who wisely 
pen lamentations over the death of piiblic'spifit ; and those 
leaders who arc indifferent or averse to the removai of the 
cause, are either perfectly useless or positively critninal. 

Having got throi^gh a very long introduction, we come at 
to the main subject, ** che present tnate of the public balance 



of ‘Europe.** The first xhafaer is oir ** the true acceptaciofi of a 
feaUftce of power**^ Ixa us, thstrefore, seft what this author 
n)ea»8 by this most indefinite term. He undertakes to tell' us 
what he meansy which, we own, promises well} most writers 
orfc the sulgcct being very cautious to abstain frein alt unne*. 
cessary disclosures oi this nature. What then is the explana- 
tion vrith which ^he favours us ? “ What is usually termed 
a balance of power,** says he, *♦ is that constitution subsisting 
among ncighDouring states more or less connected with one 
another} by virtue of which no one among them can injure 
the independence or the essenuai rights of another, without 
meeting with effectual resistance on some side; and consequently 
exposing itself to danger.** This definition, which it must be 
owned is abundantly vague, the author further expiainr by 
'laying afterwards that it m Tire proper character of a union of 
states, such as has existed in modem Europe, and the triumph 
of its constitution, that a certain number of states possessing 
various degrees of power and wealth, shall each remain un- 
troubled within its own corffines, under the protection of a 
common league, and that tf*at state whose whole territory is 
encircled by the walls^ of a single town, shall be ^eld as sacred 
by its neighbours as any Other, whose possessions and power - 
extends over lands and seas.** BiV this accoum the balance 
of power means only a ciertain league among the political 
powers to tnaintain every state, great or small, in its existing 
Mtnation. The intention of it is to prevent changes; to pro- 
hibit all increase or diminution in the number of ‘ tl»e Euro- 
pean states; and all increase. Of diminution in the territory of 
f-vicli. They seem to be involuntary changes only that arc heie 
.Vsrribed. “ Each state,** the definer says, “ shall remain 
:nd^ouhltd within its, own confines.’* — is provided “that no 
one can the independence of another.” Any state may, 

rlien, according to this definition, be incorporated with another, 
provided it consents to the change, without injuring the ba* 
'ance of power. There is no absurdity in supposing that a stale 
rn^y thus consent. Scotland did so in regard to England ; 
Corsica, and Malta have done so in regard to Great Britain. 
But if several states may act in this manner, any number may. 
Let^us suppose that the greater number of all the states in Eu- 
rope do so; and what becomes of the balance of Europe, when 
a single state may thus be' rendered more powerful tlidii all the ? 
rest taken together? The delirpltion, ijiereh^re, wants to be 
mended. Are these voluntary changes, too, jncompatible with 
the balance? In* that case the balance of power, at the time 
wlien it existed, uieant a league to prevent all changes in the 
teiritory and confines ol the different nations ot Europe. But 
we know of no league either tacit or e;^ pressed, whichever 
propoiiel such an ol-bui. Changes have been perpetually 
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going on in .Europe, even when this balance, was supposecl to 
be the most effectually guarded. In every sense then in which 
this definition can be taken it is evidently vague* and inacco* 
rate ; and plainly proves that the writer had no clear and dis- 
tinct ideas** upon the subject. The consequence is that be has 
harangued without communicating any information. 

He tells us that men were soon aware that there were cer- 
tain fundameurai principles arising out of the proportional 
power of each of the component parts [of the Eurtmean con- 
fedeiacy] to the whole* without the constant influence of 
which, order could not be secured ; and the following maxims 
were gradually set down as a practical basis, which was not to 
be deviated from ; 

** That if the states system of Europe is to exist and be 
maintained by common exertions, no one of its members must 
ever become so powerful as to be able to coerce all the rest put 
together 

“ That if that system is not merely to exist, but to be main- 
tained without constant perils and violent concussions ; each 
member which infringes it must be in a condition to be coerced* 
not only by the collective strength of the other members, but 
by any majority of them, if not by one individual ; — 

“ But that to escape th4 alternate danger of an uninterrupted 
series of wars, or of an ^arbitrary oppression of the weaker 
members in every short interval of peace; theyeurof awaken- 
ing common opposition, or of drawing down common ven- 
geance, must of itself be suflicient to keep every one within 
the bounds of moderation ; — and, 

That if ever a European state attempted by unlawful en- 
terprizes to attain to a degree of power, (or had in fact attained 
it) which enabled it to defy the danger of a union of several 
of its neighbours or even an alliance of the whole, such 
a state should be treated as a common enemy ; and that if, on 
the other hand, it had acquired that degree ol force by an ac- 
cidental concurrence of circumstances, and without any acts 
of violence, whenever it appeared upon the public theatre, no 
means which political wisdom could devise for the purpose of 
diminishing its power, should be neglected or untried. 

“ These maxims contain the only intelligible theory^of a 
‘balance of power in the political world.*' * 

Now here is something highly worthy of remark. In this 
“ only intelligible theory of'^the Balance of Power,’* an idea 
of that balance heh'i out completely different from that ex- 
pressed in the definition to which we formferly adverted. In 
the definition, the object of the system w^s represented to be 
the preservation of the limits of each power, whether great or 
small. In these mjxims, which contain the theory, nothing 
whatever i& stipulated but the prevention of the excessive ag- 
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grandisement of anjr one power, as if any one power could 
ever»become excessively a^randised, but by continual inroads 
upon the limits of its neighTOunL If the maxims then are to 
be considered as an analysis of the definition, whigh they pro- 
fess to bei they convey this notable dbaningy that if the 
states of Europe would preserve the balancing system, they 
must prevent any of their number from enormously violating- 
it ; a discovery for which M* Gentz must have studied very 
profoundly. Now this is one of the men who is reckoned to 
liaVe written more wisely than alniost any other, on the Ba- 
lance of Power. Had we not some reason, therefore, to state 
as we did, that the Balance of Power is an abstract idea which 
has had great influence in human aflfairs, without being et'er 
defined ? Does it not very clearly appear that men have spoken 
about it, while in their apprehension it was merely a some- 
thing, which they rather imagined than knew ? Is it not very 
certain that while they directed great actions by so vague a 
principle as this, they must often have been deceived into pro- 
digious errors? Docs it not appear from the history of Europe 
that the Balance of Power has furnished for »many ages an 
apology for the exercise of every evil passion, and has been 
the pretext for aggressive and uiljustifiable actions without 
number ? * *• 

Having thus far descanted upon the, abstract idea of a politi- 
cal balance, the author considers in his second chapter, “ the 
shock given to the Balance of Power by the introduction of 
the partition system.*' He begins his illustration of this sub- 
ject by the following reflections. . A combination of political 
powers, of which the counterpoise is naturally calculated to 
produce happy effects, may by their concurrence give rise to 
the worst of evils. Thus, in the British government, the 
counterpoise of King, Lords, and Commons, is naturally cal- . 
culated to secure the' liberty of the people, together with the 
steadiness and unity of action peculiar to a monarchical go- 
vernment. But if these three constituent parts, instead of 
balancing one another according to the theory of the constitu- 
tion, should form a joint compact, for their mutual benefit, at 
the expence of the people; if the house of commons, for 
example, instead of opposing the exorbitant demands of the 
crown should basely agree with the other two paits of the 
legislature to fleece the people and divide the jplunder among 
them, such a government may becothe more pernicious than 
any other; it may proceed farther in acc?braulating burthens 
upon the people Aan any other government would dare, and 
may thus become equally oppressive, equally ruinous to the 
happiness and best efforts of the people, with the simplest 
despotism. In the same manner, says M. Gentz, a confederacy 
of political powers, whose counttrpoisc should secure the pre- 
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nervation of , all the states, ii^ay by an inEamous conabiflatiofi 
agree to divide part of those States among them, and tbu? be^ 
comie the dcstmetion of that very system which t?he confederacy 
was formed ^to protect. Qf this nature he regards the partitioa 
of Poland io 1775;! But the greater part of the chapter is 
emfdoyed to prove that this transaction, iafamous as it was, 
afforded no apology for the late French aggressions ; and as 
most persons, we suppose, will heartily agree with him, we 
need not occupy time with repeating his proofs. 

He next cpmes to that subject which received $0 many words 
in the Introduction. In the third chapter he proposes to treat 
of the decay of political feeling in the course of the revolu- 
tion war.*’ Here again a dismal picture is drawn of the 
apathy with which the pr<^ress of tlie French power was be- 
held by other nations. This effect, he thinks, was in a con- 
siderable degree owing to the pcsttlcptial influepce which the 
apostles of ilie French revolution, and their wretched maxims 
of liberty, had obtained over the public of every country.** 
He sees, however, that this will not account for the phenome-* 
non ; for afteis every appearance of liberty was lost in France, 
** the same indifference,” he says, to the public good, and 
the same insensibility to ^he common interest continued to 
exist.” He proceeds, hovjcvcr, no farther in exploring the 
cause. Whatever came riot from the French apostles of 
liberty, came he knows not 'lyhence, and there he leaves the 
inquiry. He tells u$,> however, that if things are not mended 
“ all must be given up as lost.’* He tells us too, that “ the 
transition from the present state of things to another founded 
upon a Balance of Power, and leading to a pennahent 
anlelioration of the political system, and to durable order and 
jranquilliiy, intelligent men have long perceived cannot be 
brought about, without strenuous exertions and sacrifices of 
every sort.” He informs us also, that “ the system which our 
ancestois had organised, has been decomposed and annihilated 
by an ab^s€ ofform^ and hy languor of spirit.'* Everyman 
who is accustomed to look for ideas in what he reads, will im- 
mediately perceive that these' are words so vague as to have 
hardly any meaning. » 

' The remaining part of the book is devoted to the expostfre of the 
abuses and dangers of the present exorbitant power of France. 
This subject he begins with'nn jnquiry into what he calls “ the 
relation between France apd the other states in internal cons*ii- 
tutioii.*' And herb we have some new and curiotis elucida- 
tions on the Balance of Power. The changes in the internal 
order of any state, he says, do not enter into the considera- 
tions respecting tiic balance of power, “ no one state has the 
right to call another to'account respecting the constitution it has 
chosen to adopt,” The rcasd^n he gives is curious; “Though 
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the internal te says, has an immediate influence 

upon^thc strength pc weakness of a state, the federal system is 
not grounded upon degrees of power, but ^pon. the external 
limitations of this poaver." Here tlie author's language is so 
indefinite that we really know not what to make of it* What' 
does be mean by the external limitations of tlie power of a 
state, on which, and not on the degree of that power, the 
federal system is grounded ? The meaning which most natu* 
rally occurs is the territorial limits*« It is not the degree of 
power which any state may acquire within certam limits, but 
the extension of those limlu which disturbs th^ Balance of 
Power. But this is a meaning so absurd that it will not bear to 
be ei^^mined. The encroactoents which Russia has pushed 
around tlie Black sea and in Poland, within the last fifty years 
or little more, are, in territorial magnitude, and perhaps in 
population, far superior to ail that has yet been added to 
France. The term external limitations,*’ may, on the other 

band, mean the limitations which external powers are able to 
impose upon any state ; the faculty of restraining it by force, 
if need be, within its own boundaries. If this bjs the meaning, 
how many external powers are to be required ? Must one, or 

two, or tnree be suiticient ? Unle^ some definition be given 
the instruction we have received ft^good for nothing. Thus, ■ 
for example, the united powers of Sweden, Prussia, and the 
Porte, the most immediate neighbours of Russia would not be 
sufiScient to restrain that power within her boundaries ; and yet 
the balance of Europe is not thought in iramediatc danger from 
Russia. On the other hand how Jiule fear need the French 
power excite, if only a few of the states of Europe, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and England, would join steadfastly, ener« 
getically, and wisely, to restrain it wuhin proper bounds ? 
If a power however becomes formidable }>ecause other powers 
will not combine to oppose it, the federal system is destroyed 
by its own members, not by the power which they will not 
resist i that power only extends its limits where no federal sys- 
tem is found. But this interpretation of the phrase external 
limitations,'* indefinite and unmeaning as it thus appeal's, 
cannot be admitted ; because it is inconsistent with the pre- 
ceding observation, that the federal system is not grounded 
upon degrees of power," or upon the internal improvement of 
a state. It is very plain that thej,nternal improvement of some 
states might be carried so far,* and so high a degree of power 
^tained, that their neighbours could impose upon it no limita- 
tions, Lei us suppose, for example, that a completely wise 
government is eadablished in Russia, that the immense popular 
tion of that immense country is pushed forward in civilisation 
as rapidly Tor fifty years as human nature will permit, while 
the rest of Europe proceeds at no greater than its present pace. 
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and let us suppose that a prince of great talents, and bf a 
restless ambition then arises, to direct the mighty forces of 
this empire against its neighbours, would not this power be far 
more formid^le than France is now ? But all this would have 
taken place' only <n consequence of those internal .changes 
with'wmch our author says, the Balance of Power has nothing 
to do. So extremely confused, inaccurate, vague, and contra- 
dictory are the ideas of even the best authors on the Balance of 
Power. 

But we come immediately to a piece of information more 
curious if possible, more noble and ingenious, than any thing we 
have hitherto received. Notwithstanding the general rule, 
which our author so lately stated, that the internal tegi^tions 
of any country are no concern of its neighbours, and ought 
to be exempt from all interference on the pretext of the 
Balance of Power, there is one case, he says, which forms an 
exception. Now let us see how clearly and disiinctly this case 
is defined. “ There* is only a single case,*’ he says, in 
which the principle of the Balance of Power can make it a 
duty, in the jvhole state confederacy, to exercise an immediate 
influence on the internal relations of a kingdom, namely, 
when 6y a mcrtal dutempt\ in the vital parts of this kingdom^ by 
a violent overthrow of its^' government^ by a dissolution of all 
social ties^ a cessation (though perhaps only a momentary one ) of 
all political existence ensitesl* The nrst of the terms of this re- 
markable definition is “ a mortal distemper/* Now what are 
we to understand by a mortal distemper in a state ? Is it not a 
term which any man may inteiprci as he pleases? For our 
parts, despotism is the meaning we should most readily assign 
to it. Despotism is the most raorcal disease which we know in 
a state. But this is very far from’ the acceptation in which M. 
Gentz wishes it to he taken. In the vital parts of a state 
it would have been useful had he informed us which arc the 
vital parts of a state. This man proposes to define a case^ 
which required, if ever any did, to be accurately defined, anti he 
gives us nothing but a number of figurative, ambiguous words. 

A violent overthrow of its government does the author 
mean the overthrow of any government ? In that case, should 
a revolution happen at this moment in France, to set the house 
of Bourbon on the throne, it would behove the princes of 
Europe to prevent it : it w^„the duty of all the kingdoms in 
Europe to attack England when she overthrew the government 
of the Stuarts, and placed the house of Bcunswick on the 
throne : it was their duly to attack Holland when she threw off 
the dominion of her ancient, legitimate prrnces ; when Swit- 
zerland commenced her struggle to overthrow the government 
under which Ishe groaned, of the house of Austria, she ought 
to have been quelled by herineighbours : that league of heroig 
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princes who combined in Germany to resist the head of the 
empire in favour of the protestant religion, and established a 
protestanr interest in the empire which balanced the power of 
the emperor, and preserved the flame of protestant literature 
and protestant liberty alive on the continent of Europe, only 
succeeded, according to the rule of M. Gentz, through the 
guilt of the other countries of Europe, which should have 
united heart and hand to crush their generous and beneficent 
efforts. The next phrase of the author is a dissolution of all 
social ties/* Now if the words social ties** are here used in 
the common English sense, we must say we never heard of an 
instance when they were all dissolved ; nOr do we believe that 
sucij a thing can ever liappen among human beings ; the author 
is talking of an impossibility^ and therefore had as good hold 
Ills tongue. All these preceding phrases, however, are quali- 
fied by the last. The author speaks only of that “ mortal di?^- 
temper,’* of that “ overthrow of government,” of that “ dis- 
solution of all social ties,” by which “ a assaiion of political 
txisUnct ensues'' But what is a cessation of political existence ? 
Strictly speaking, there can be no cessation pf political ex- 
istence where there is not an extinction of all the people. By 
a strong figure, indeed, when one^^ country is incorporated into 
another, and the same government is extended to both, as* 
when Scotland was united to England, there may be said to be 
a cessation of political existence* But if «ucb a state of things 
as took place in France during the heats of the revolution the 
author calls a cessation of political existencci he uses a strange 
language. That political Something quickly made its neigh- 
bours teel that it was very different Irom a nonentity. 

The tendency of this sort of language ought to excite par- 
ticular regard. The author is obliged to admit, that the in- 
ternal regulations of no state ought to be obstructed by its 
neighbours ; because all men would have told him that human 
society could not subsist if that law were not observed. How- 
ever, he assumes the exception of one case ; and this he so 
describes and defines, that it may extend to anything; any 
unjust power may avail itself of the plea of a deadly dis- 
temper in the vitals of a neighbouring kingdom,” — of “ a ces- 
sation -of political existence,” See. if a dispute should happen 
about a parish inclosure bill ; and under that pretence attempt 
the most lawless actions* It is very remarkable how many are 
the doctrines, subversive of^e fundamental principles of 
civil society, which have been zealously^taught by the great 
antagonists of the French revolution. They have strikingly 
verified the vulgar maxim, that extremes run into one another* 
In every country too, it is observable, that vague, circuitous, 
ambiguous language, has been the great-instrunftnt with which 
they have laboured, t 
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Though the goveriimcnt of Prance be now established, and 
’not a fit subject of interference, tljerc are Several things, 
tending it which render it a proper object of jealous regard* 
** France,** ^ays the author, “ possesses in its present polKical 
constitution, three *nianifcst advantages over all ’the other 
European states, which must ensure it an undoubted prepon- 
derance if, in its external relations, it is merely equal to the 
most important among them . 

1. “ The unlimited form of its government, in_a sense and 
extent unparallelled in that of any other European state. 

2, “ The decisive influence of the military character upon 
the whole system, and ail the component paits of its constkii- 
tion. 

g. “ The occasional employment of revolutionary instru- 
ments and forms.** 

To those who understand the subject, the superficial view« 
of the author respecting the French power, will be sufficiently 
evinced by the perusal of these heads. We may assure tliena 
that the illustrations subjoined are in the same style of pro- 
found and comprehensive reflection. 

The author having finished about one half of his volume, 
with the disquisitions which we have noticed, and of which 
o\ir opinion is very low, ^inters in the fifth chapter, which 
continues to the end of the volume, on an historical »subject, 
which he handles sb well as to compensate in a great measure 
for the unprofitable speculations with which it is preceded^' 
His object js, by an induction of particulars, to shew that in 
the interval between the treaty of Euneville, and the breaking 
out of the war which ended with the battle of Austcriitz, 
France violated that treaty by an uninterrupted course of 
aggression, and justified Austria in resuming her arms. This 
historical inquiry is scarcely susceptible of analysis, and in- 
deed does not require it. It is the best view, which, so far as 
we know, has yet been offered to the public, of the conduct, 
distinguished by so much effrontery and injustice, of France 
towards Austria, during the interval of peace which succeeded 
the treaty of Lunevllle. It is highly valuable : the author bad 
uncommon means of information ; he has diligently collected 
the facts ; and these, viewed in conjunction, will remiftn a du^ 
lable monument of the rapacity and insolence of one state, and 
of the humiliation and suffei^Higs of another. The author ar- 
ranges his facts and obscfrv'aiions under the following heads z ' 

1. Infractions oF the peace of Luneville in the arrangement 
of the internal affairs of Germany. 

2. Enterprizes against Switzerland, 

3. Enferprjjcs against Italy; which last head is subdivided 
in the following manricr ; 1. Piedmont; Parma and Placen- 
tia; 3. Lombardy; 4. Gcncaand L'^cca, 

3 
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In tti« work ar« some strange passages; and not having the 
original before us, wo know not whether to ascribe the ap- 
pearance they assume to the author or to the translator. The 
following we may transcribe as a specimen ; 

But not merely the body of the empire is maimed, maltreated, 
and dishonoured, its squI is also mortally wounded. In vain you 
seek in the great mass of the people, in vain at courts, in vain 
among those distinguished for tlieir rank in the country ; that 
exalted feeling of melancholy, that deep, but manly sorrow, that 
piercing, but hopeful grief, which engenders saving resolutions. 
Your lamentations are spent in the air, your descriptions of the 
general ruin are considered at best as matter of idle amusement, or 
literary curiosity ; there where you are still permitted to disturb the 
slumbers of the public, men think they do a great deal when they 
tolerate you as tiresome friends, or well meaning enthusiasts } thei 
greater part listen to you with uneasy feelings, nay, even with fear 5 
and the moment is visibly approaching, when a long gloomy silence 
will be the law of your social existence, and the hard, but imperi- 
ous condition, of your personal Iflferty. 

All this and more than this,— for who can ascertain where the 
evil will end, — you will support not merely with ^.tedfastness and 
e<]uaaimity, qualities which are not denied to beings lower than you, 
but with the pride-inspiring conscidusness of incontestible supe- 
riority, if you have greatness and stHiengtb enough never to prove ^ 
U!JUue to yourselves. As long as you remain upright, llierc is no- 
thing fallen which may not be reinstated. Even the grave opens, 
and death is only apparent when the vital principle .still exists in the 
lieart. Whether you will live to receive the reward of your con- 
stancy, to celebrate the public triumph of your cause, and the rege- 
neration of all things, depends upon inscrutable decrees. For you, 
however, if you remain stedfast in what is good; and for your pos- 
terity and hc^irs, to live and conquer is but one thing. In you what 
appeared to be sunk, rises with renewed splendour; in you what 
seemed to be lost, is again recovered ; onr native country, the com- 
monwealth of Europe, the liberty and dignity of nations, the reign of 
law and order, the productions of all the ages which are passed, con- 
tinue to nourish in your spirit^ thers where no destiny can reach, 
no tyrant approach, the won Id is restored to youth and vigour. Your 
immediate influence may be thw'arted, the circle of your operations 
circumscribed by narrow bounds, your hands laid in fetters, and your 
mouth forcibly shut ; but these are only the outworks of your power. 
Your firm intrepid purpose, the acknowledged steadfastness of your 
principles, your constant, though calm protestations, against what- 
ever guilty violence may attempi„4cr^ffeci or justify ; the lively con- 
viction ever present to your enemies as vPell as to your friends, that 
^ war between you and injustice, will nevSr be compromised by 
false negociation, interrupted by imaginary truces, or terminated by 
an insecure treaty f the dignified, manly, constantly upright, con- 
stantly pieparcd posture in which you appear to your Contemporaries, 
these are your everlasting weapons. Your* bare inSolatcd existence 

a perj)ciual terror to the opprejsors, and tor the oppicssed an 
eternal consolation/* 
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If some faint glimmering of sense appear on the whole i?i 
this mystical harangue ; what are we to understand by several 
of the phrases, as the following, that “ Death is only apparent 
when the vijtal principle still exists in the heart ?** 

Art. X. Biof/apkical Memoirs of the late Rev. Joseph 
Warton. DD. Master of St. Mar^ Winton College^ Cfc. To 
which are added a Selection from his Works ; and a Literary 
Correspondence between eminent Persons, reserved by him for 
Publication, By the Rev. John WooLt, ^.M. ImU 
Fdlozo of New College^ Oxford^ (Sc. jjto. pp. 407. 1/. js. 

Cadell & Davies, 

DR. WARTON is^known to the public as a critic of inge. 
unity and candour. His performances have been approved by 
some of the most illustrious characters of his age, and Johnson, 
Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, and many other eminent characters 
ranked among his friends. As the nead master of Winchester 
school, he obtainefd still more applause than from his criticisms, 
and is deservedly remembered with veneration by those who 
had the benefit of his instructions. But when we have said 
this, we have stated nearly all the claims which he has on the 
public attention, all the circumstances which can excite general 
curiosity with regard to thfe* incidents' of his life. As there is 
no man who has risen to any degree of eminence among his 
species, whose mefnoirs may not afford some degree of amuse- 
ment or instruction, we should with much pleasure have re- 
ceived a modest volume containing an account of the steps by 
which Dr. Warton’s mind was formed, the course oF his pur- 
suits, and the nature and effects of those private habits which 
mark the individual and afford the most gratifying lessons to 
society. But when a biographer comes torward swelling, as 
it were, with some gigantic subject, making many interesting 
apologies for his own imbecility, and surniising that many 
persons of ability have been deterred from undertaking this 
task by the consciousness of their own insulHciency : when, 
after all this mighty preparation, this puffing, and blowing, and 
panting, we find a biographer come out with such particulars 
relative to a decent critic and a good schoolmaster, as might 
have been gathered from some old magazines, we ntust own 
that our gravity corresponds very ill with the important de- 
meanour of the author, and iha(, instead of a mere smile, we arc 
apt to reward his labours with a hearty laugh. 

After the lofty note sounded by Mr. Wooll at the com- 
mencement, we must own that the perusal of his performance 
gave us the most mortifying disappointment : and if we did not 
detest all vulgar sayings, and abhor every thing that bears the 
most remote resemblance to a pun, we should say that through- 
out we found only “ great ory, and little wool.'' Mr, WooH’s 
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idftas of both characters and biography are indeed exceedingly 
different from ours, tVe look upon Mr, Warton’s labours as 
verj^ useful, and so far entitled to our esteem; but we must be 
excused from considering him as such a prodigy of a critic, a 
poet, and an instructor, that any account of his labpurs in these 
respects must be universally interesting, %Ve also differ en- 
tirely from Mr, Wooll when he looks upon the anecdotes of 
private life, which mark the individual, give him a distinctive 
character among his species, and afford entertainment and in- 
struction to all classes of men, ‘as below the dignity of biography. 
The want of siich base mkerials, as he considers them, is what 
renders most of our biographical compositions such meagre, 
dry performances, as languid and as uninteresting as liis own, 
Mr. Wool! informs us that he has in hi^ hands “ many letters 
on family topics, whose contents would do the highest honour 
to the heart of the writer, yet which are suppressed,” because 
forsooth Mr, Steevens, the commentator on Shakspeare, thought 
publications of this nature would prove extremely injurious to 
society, destroy all confidence in private intercourse, and make 
a man afraid to write with tenderness to his wife or daughter. 
Now, for our own parts, we must acknowledge- that wc do not 
perceive the force of this objection. If tlie private correspon- 
dence of a man actually docs credit to his heart, we conceive 
that it will at least conduce something more to his reputation^ ^ 
than those dry, stiff, formal epistles which have passed between 
him and some persons to whom he was litire known, and before 
whom he laid open none of the qualities of his heart. Nor 
can we see any reason for Mr, Steevens’s apprehensions : in- 
stead of making a man afraid to perform the duties of private 
life, to write with tenderness to a wife or daughter, the idea of 
having his conduct laid before posterity, would rather seem to 
act as a constant remembrancer to avoid a neglect which miglit 
injure his future fame, Mr. Wcndl, however, is of a different 
opinion, and we must therefore take tlic good qualities of Dr. 
Warton upon his authority, instead of having them under the 
Doctor’s own band. As to all private anecdotes, he declares ex- 
plicitlyand loudly against their introduction; and therefore, after 
perusing these memoirs of Warton, we know almost as little of 
his private life and character as at the coinmcncemenr. Wliere 
inforniation of this kind cannot be procured, the biographer 
must be excused : but when he informs us that he posscssc s, 
but does not chuse to impart, it, our good uatuie can scaicely 
liold out on such imelligence. • 

But while we lament that the rational cilriosity of the world 
is thus baulked by Mr. Wooll’s perverse notions of biography, 
we shall endeavour to present our readers with a sketch ot that 
information which he is pleased to afford us. Dr. Warton’s 
father, who had been professor of poetry at Oxford, and after- 
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Wards held, the vicarages of ''BasingUoke >and Ci>l>ham^ Wai 
descended of an old Tory family, who had greatly sufi^ered m 
the ci^fil ‘wars by their attachment to the house of Styaan^ 
The Doctor was* educated at Winchester college^ whete hfe 
distinguished himself by some poetical performances; and was 
aftertvards sent to Oriel College, Oxford, * where he still conti- 
nued lo shew^ an attachment to the muses, and, if wc believe bis 
biographer, produced Some veiy superior poetical compositions- 
On quitting Oxford he took orders, and held first his father’s 
curacy at Basingstoke, and then one at Chelsea. During this 
period he published what Mr, Wooll calls “ a volume ot ex-* 
quisite odes,” For his first ecclesiastical preferment he was in- 
debted to ihf' Duke of Bolton, who presented him to the rectory 
of Wynsl:ide. But l\is connection with his Grace, although 
it adwinced liis iprlune, led to consequences which must cic- 
grade his memory in the eyes of every <>ne who accounts it in-* 
famous in a clergyman to countenance the most flagrant breaches 
of dcc'c.icy* and moiality, in whatever station they ^ay be 
found. The following anecdote is related by his biographer : 

In the year 1751* he was called from the indulgence of con- 
nubial fiappinejfti, and the luxury of literary retirement, to attend his 
patron to the south of France ; for winch invitation the Duke bad 
tu b motives, the society of atman of learning and taste, and tlie ac* 
commodatiou of a Protestant ’clergy man, who, inmiediately on the 
death of his Dutchess, then in a confirmed dropsy, could marry him 
to the lady with whom he lived,' and who was universally known 
and distinguished by the name of Polly Peachum! I ! ** 

To this shocking prostitution of the clerical character, Dr. 
Warton suhinitte J without remorse, . from the opportunity it 
presented of travelling, and of ingratiating himself with his 
patron. 'Flie biographer relates the affair as a matter neither 
extraordinary nor anywise disgraceful, and expatiates witli 
much seeming satisfaction on “ how truly enviable was the 
journey which his fellow-travellers (the Duke and his mistress) 
accomplished "through the PVench provinces,” The tour, 
however, seems to have been neither so pieasanf, nor so profit- 
able,, as the Doctor expected, lie could speak no French : 
and being able to hold no communication with the. inhabitants, 
unless with a few Irish monks who spoke some bioken Latin, 
he could get little or no information except what was fut^nished 
by his eyes. But this was not the worst of his mortifications : 
owing to some causes which the biographer does not specify— 
(perhaps Polly Pcachuni* did not chuse to have even the rnosc 
accommodating paiSon to overlook all her actions) — he was 
discarded Iroin the Dnkes retinue, and obliged to find his way 
to the coast of Brittany, first in a courier’s cart, and afterwards 
ih company with some carriers. In a month after his return, 
the long expected occasion, for which he Iiatibeen retained, at 



icfigth arrived : die Dutebe^Ja of Bolton died, and opened a 
legal way . for Polly to her lord's bed. Upon this event Dr. 
Wiuton ^made ft new effort to eniployed in the lionourable 
Snt^oti of uniting him with hismiiircss; and wrote to the 
Duke for permission to return. But his Grace’s desires were 
too impatient to submit to such delays : hd had already sent for 
the chaplain to the embassy at Turin to perform the ceremony, 

. and poor Warion was thus cut out of his expected honours and 
prefermW- Such Is tlie anecdote which is unblushingly re- 
lated .by the same biographer who refuses to give the most 
honourable private particulars lest they should lessen the dig- 
nity of the personage he describes f 

Dr. Warton, findit^ no benefit likely to result from his 
honourable Connection with the Duke of Bolton, began to apply 
himself in good earnest to write for the public. He edited 
Virgil in Latrn and Bnglish, the iEneid translated by Pitt, the 
Eclogues and Georgies, with notes on the whole, by himself. 
Into this publication, he introduced Warburton’s Dissertation 
on the Sixth ^neid, a Commentary on the character of lapis 
by Atterbury, and on the shield oi ^neas by Whitehead ; to 
which he added, as composed by himself, three ^says — on Pas- 
toral, Didactic, and Epic poetry. The taste of the author in 
preferring Pitt’s translation of Virgil to Dryden’s is justly 
(Questioned by Dr. Johnson. TlieVeasons which Warton gives ^ 
for this choice are as follow, in a letter to Lord Lyttleton : 

* Give me leave to intrude on your patience a moment longer^ 
to speak of Mr. Pitt’s version of the d^neid. I am very well in- 
formed, that Mr. Pope, notwithstanding his just affection, and even 
veneration fof Mr. Dryden, regarded Mr. Pitt’s as an excellent 
translation. It is lucky for me, that some of Mr. Dryden’s errors 
in this part of the work have been lately pointed out by a very can- 
did writer, and one who entertains the highest opinion of his genius, 
to whom, says he, our English poetry is more inclebted for its im- 
provements than any other writer, Mr. Pope only excepted. What 
I hint at is one of the chapters on allegory in Mr. Spence’s Poly- 
metis j where that gentleman hath endeavoured to shew, bow very 
little our poets have understood the allegories of the ancients, even 
in their tratulations of them; and has chosen to instance Mr. Dry- 
den’s traoslation of Virgil’s iEnetd, as he thought him one of our 
most celebrated poets. The mistakes are very numerous, and some 
of thenfi’ unaccountably gross: upon this 1 was desirous to examine 
Mr. Pitt's translation of the same passages, and was surprised to 
find, that in nearly fifty instances which Mr. Spence has given of Mr. 
Dryden's mistakes of that kind, *Mr. Pitt had not fallen into above 
three or four.’ ” • 

But the accuracy of Pitt Is abundantly overbalanced by his 
Umieness ; and atthough wc could wish to see a more correct 
translation than that of Dryden, yet his spirit and energy will 
never be given up by the public for thtf most literal and accu- 
rate couplets, if destitute of theses superior qualities. 



The next ppbUc display of Wnitcm^a abSHtles waa some 
critical papers in the Ado€muirer» a periodical work which is 
still primed and read, but with a reputation' far inferiocrtOK 
several of its rivals. The biographer’s account of the Dopiot^ 
share in^ this .work, will furnish a sample pi the usual stile in 
which he faithfully^ applauds whatever that great personage 
writes : 

Dr. Warton furoished twenty-four papers} amongst which are 
two west iwble essays on the superior grander and sublimity of the 
sacred over the profane writers; a itulg kmoi^uh paper on the po« 
vert y of poets ; two immhabh crtliciams on the Tempest, and three 
on the Lear of Shakspear; two panegyrics on the Odyssey ; some 
very i^hrrud and hccuraU observations on Milton's Paradise Lost; 
two reiy exctlUni treatises indicative of tfa^ie branches of literature 
in v(hich the ancients excelled, or were surpassed by the moderns ; 
and an oriental tale entitled Boaaldab, not ^xcaeded in pvriiy of senti- 
ment or 6trcngik expression the Baiiri>Ier^ or .any periodical 
work." 

Soon afterwards, Dr. Warton was presented to the living of 
Tunworth,«and elected second master of Winchester schottl. 
As his success^ in teaching was the most conspicuous part of 
Warton^s character, and as the passage in which our biographer 
recounts his cjualifications fqr this office, and some of his views 
»^with regard to education, of the most spirited in the 

work before us, we shall extract it for the benefit of our 
readers : « 

'' It was now his lot to assume in some measure a new character^ 
aud turn bis ideas principally to a very useful but dry channel of 
literatoie. He had engaged in a profession to the highest degree 
productive of pride and mortification ; and capable of bestowing on 
a feeling mind the utmost excess of pleasure and of pain; a profes* 
slpn, the anxious responsibilitv of which nothing but the conscious** 
ness of duty willingly discharged can alleviate; and whose labour is 
softened only by the success of its exertions, and the almost parental 
attachments inseparable from an intercourse with youth. Gifted 
with a disposition to embiace heartily every pursuit, it would have 
been wonderful bad he failed in one of so interesting a tendency. 
He entered on his honourable employment with all the energy a 
tnitid like his naturally conceived : but bis zeal was tempered with 
judgment, and the eagerness of bis expectations chastened by salu* 
tary patience. Ardent in provoking emulation, and rewarding ex* 
cellence, he was at the same time awaie that the standard of ap* 
proved merit must not be placed too high, or the laudable industry 
uhich gradually invigorate^s mcdtoeiily of talent, be clashed by disn 
propoi tiouate demands. He knew that (be human mind develofied 
itself progressively, but not always in the same consistent degrees, 
or at periods unifoimly similar. He conjectured therefore that the 
most probable method of ensuring sotne valuab^le improvement to 
the generality of boys, was not to exact what the generality arc in- 
capable of performing, 'As a remedy for inaccuute constiuction 






afMDg tkber from b^aiont idlo»eMtorjoabiUt}%,he higWy^pprofod, 
and aedqlouB^y itsxpwGds trauslation* Modesty«. timidity^ or many 
othec comtitotional kopodiirt^ts, may pmvent from displayiejg 
befo^Wa master, and m .thj^froot of his class, thpse talems, ol 
■which privacy, apd a relief from the^e embarrassments will often 
give proof* -if Addison, in the prime of life Ond posSession of the 
richest mental endowments, conld confess, wi^en speaking of his 
dehciency in conversation, that with respect to intellectual wealth 
* be could draw a bill for a thousand pounds, though he had not a 
guinea in bis pockel,Mt may be supposed that boys not really desti- 
tute of* talent, or incapable of becoming schoiars, ave sometimes so 
oppressed by shyness or fear, as not to do themselves justice in the 
common routine of public construction, and to require a varied me* 
thod of ascertaining their suilictency of information and intellect. 
This important end Dr. Warfon thought happily answered by trans- 
lation; nor did he deem lightly of its value as a general system. A 
habit of composition he imagined to be graduailytacquired by it; and 
the style and sentiments of an author deeply engraven on the me- 
morj' of the scholar. These sentiments were contirmed by that most 
infallible test, experience ; as he declared (within a few years of bis 
death) that the best scholars he had sent into the world were those 
whom, w|pls( second master, he had thus habituated to translation, 
and giypn ,a capacity of comparing and associating tlie idiom of the 
dead languages with tlieir own.” 

In the succeeding year Dr, ^arton published the first 
volume of his Essay on the Genius and Writings of P. pe, a 
work which, from the universal interest excited by the subject, 
not less than by its owm merits, attracted the public attention : 
and giving rise to some controversy, brought much new con- 
sideration to its author. Into this controvcisy Mr. Wooll 
enters at great length, but our readers will excuse us from fol- 
lowing him. 

After eleven years spent in his first situation at Winchester 
school, Dr. Warton was at length appointed Head Master ; 
and towards the latter part ot his life received some very con- 
siderable ecclesiastical preferments. It was then that he produced 
the long-expected sequel of his essay on Pope* Into the 
merits of this performance the biographer enters at large, makes 
many extracts, finds innumerable beauties, and justifies w’hat- 
ever censorious critics have condemned. Warton, however, 
is certainly often ingemotis and happy, if he is aho at times 
fatiguing and tame, in the ilhistrations of his author. We'?grec 
with the biographer in his eulogium on the illustrations oi the 
following line : • 

** ' Untltought of frailties cheat us in tfw^wise,*” 

»» * For who could imagine that Locke was fond of romances ; that 
Newton once studied astrology; that Dr. Clarke valued for 

his agility, and frequently amused himself in a private hm'] 
house in leaping over the tables and chairs ; and that ou: :^uthor 
himself was a great epicure? When he »pen*t a summer with u cer- 
Vol*IL X • 
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tain, nobleman, he was accustomed to lie whole' d^ys in bed on^ae^, 
count of head^achs^ but would ^^y time rise with alacHty, when 
bis servant informed him there were stewed lampreys for dini^. 

* On the evening of an Important battle, the Duke of ^rlbo« 
rough was b^ard chiding hh servant for having been so extii^vagant 
as to light four candles in Iris tent, when Prince Eugene came to 
confer with him. Elizabeth was a coquette; andf Bacon received a 
bribe. Dr. Busby had a violent passion for the stage; k was ex<> 
cited In him by the applauses he received in acting the Boyal Slave 
before the king at Christ Church; and he declared, that n the ^ 
beltion bad not broke out, he had certainly engaged himself as an 
actor* Luther was so immoderately passionate, that he sometimes 
boxed MelaDCthon*s ears; and Melancthon himself was a believer in 
judicial astrology, and an interpreter of dreams. Rkhlieu and 
Mazarin were so superstitious as to employ and pension Morin, a 
pretender to astrology, who cast the nativities of these two able po- 
liticians. Nor was Tacitus himself, who generally Appears superior 
to superstition, untainted with this folly, as may appear from the 
twenty-second (Chapter of the sixth book of his Annals. Afen of 
great genius have ^en somewhere compared to the pillar of hre that 
conducted the Israelites, which frequently turned a cloudy side to- 
wards the spectator/ ** 

Dr. Warton was now verging towards extrerrre old age. 
He had been twice marriqd, and had sustained some afflicting 
losses in his family. At loi^gth he resigned his situation as head 
master of Winchester school, and retired to enjoy in ease the 
affluence afforded him by bis ecclesiastical preferments. After 
hiS retirement he published an edition of Pope’s works, rn nine 
volumes octavo, in which he introduced a great part of his 
, Essay in the form of notes. This edition^ the biographer de- 
fends with much zeal, and attacks the abuse (certainly very 
illiberal) thrown out against Warton by the author of the Pur- 
suits of Literature. 

Dr. Warton, still undismayed by the approaching conclusion 
of life, afterwards commenced an edition of Drydcn ; but was 
only able to complete the second volume. He died in jygg, 
in the 78th year of his age. Of his private life, his characiery 
his habits, all the information with which the biographer pre- 
sents us is the foil owing concluding paragraph : 

** To descend to the minutiae of daily habits Is surely beneath tlie 
province of biography. Free, open, and chearful to Iv4J friends, 
without rigour or sullen severity t« those he disfiked. Dr. Warton in 
his general character could never deserve and seldom incur enmity. 
A playful liveliness, cveq on the*most dry and didactic subjects, dt- 
Tcsted him of the stiiallest a^arance of that pedantry which is^too 
apt to attach itself to scholar? by profession. None could leave his 
society without improvement, yet never was^ the man found wlio 
was oppressed by his superiority. The charm of unaffected ease and 
good humour prevented every feeling of inequality, every jealousy of 
deceiving instruction:' no individual perhaps ever possessed in a 
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ttfohger degree the ‘powers cf enlivening conversation by extensive 
knowledge, correct judgment, add elegant taste. His chearfulnesi 
and ivsignation in amiction were invincible : even under the ex* 
treme^ bodily weakness, his strong mind was unbroken, and his 
limbs l^canie paralyzed in tlie very act of djctating^an epistle of 
friendly criticism. So quiet,, so composed was hU end, that he 
might more truly be said to cease to live than to have undergone the 
pangs of death.'* 

After the biographical memoirs follows a Selection from 
Dr. Warion’s Poetical Works.’* These piecea sire such of his 
compositions as his biographer supposes a more ad- 

vanced stage of life reflected on with pride a’hi perused with 
satisfaction.*’ But poetry certainly was not that pursuit in 
which Warton most excelled. Even this selection of his 
best pieces presents us little else than tame copies of verses, 
which excite no emotion, and are scarcely beyond what we 
daily find in any magazine^ But as tastes are so difierent with 
respect to poetry, we shall present some extracts to our readers 
and allow them to judge for themselves. The following la- 
boured passages, chiefly imitations of Lucretius, from one of his 
most admired pieces, the Enthusiast, appear ver); good moral 
verses, but seem to breathe little of the spirit of poetry: 

Yon shepherd idly stretch’d on^the rude rock, 

List'nlng to dashing waves, and sea-mew's clang, 
High^hovering o'er his head, who views beneath 
The dolphin dancing o'er the level brine,* 

Feels more true bliss than the proud admiral. 

Amid his vessels bright with burnish'd gold 
And silken streamers, though his lordly nod 
Ten thousand war-worn mariners revere. 

And great JEneas gaz'd with more delight 
On the rough mountain shagg'd with horrid shades, 

(Where cloud-compelling Jove, as fancy dream'd, 
Descending, shook his direful .Egis black) 

Than if be enter'd the high Capitol 
Pn golden columns rear’d, a conquer’d world 
Exhau.sted, to enrich its stately head. 

More pleas’d he slept in poor Evander's cot 
On shaggy skins, lull’d by sweet nightingales. 

Than if a Nero, in an age refin’d. 

Beneath a gorgeous canopy had plac'd 
His royal guest, and bade his minstrels sound 
Soft slumb'roos Lydian airs to sooth his rest. 

Happy the first of men, ere yet coxfii^'d 
To smoky cities; who in sheltering grove«. 

Warm caves, an^ deep-sunk vallies liv'd and lov'd. 

By cares unwgunded ; what the sun and showers^ 

And genial earth unlillag'd, could produce*. 

They gather'd grateful, or the acorn' brpwm 
Or blushing berry j by the liquid lapse 
Jv 2 • 
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Of mirrm’ritig waters call’d fo slake their tlnrst. 

Or with fair nymphs therr iun*browD limbs td l^the ; 

With ttymphs who fondly clasp'd their favVite youths, ,/ 
Unaw'd by shame, beneath the beechen shade, ^ 
PTofrWiles, upr artificial coyness knew. 

Then doors and walls were not; the melting maid 
Nor frown of parents fear'd, nor husband's threats 
Nor bad curs’d gold tlieir tender hearts alhir'd : 

Then beauty was not venal. Injur’d Love, 

O ! whither, god of raptures, art thou fled ? 

While Avarice waves bis gc^dea wand around, 

Abhorr’d magician, and his costly cup 
. Prepares with baneful drugs, t' enchant the souls 
Of each low-thoughted fair to wed for gain.” 

The Ode to Fancy is more spirited. The following is, per- 
haps, its best passage ; 

** Me, Goddess, by the right hand lead, 

Som^imes through the yellow mead. 

Where Joy and white-rob’d Peace resort. 

And Venus keeps her festive courts 
Where Mirth and Youth each evening meet. 

And lightly trip with nimble feet. 

Nodding their lily-crowned heads. 

Where Laughtertrose-lip’d Hebe leads i 
Where- Echo walks steep hills among, 

List’ning to the shepherd’s song: 

Yet not these flowery fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ. 

Haste, Fancy, from the scenes of folly. 

To meet the matron Melancholy, 

Goddess of the tearful eye. 

That loves to fold her arms, and sigh ; 

Let us with silent footsteps go 
To charnels and the house of woe. 

To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs. 

Where each sad night some virgin comes. 

Her promis’d bridegroom’s urn to seek ; 

Or to some abbey’s mould’ring tow’rs. 

Where, to avoid rold wintry sbow'rs. 

The naked beggar shivering lies. 

While whistling tempests round her rise. 

And trembles lest the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall.'* 

The “Dying Indian*' is the author's particular favourite, 
and he is astonisbecl that the public do not admire it equally 
with himself. Ke considers it as wonderfully characteristic 
and poetical, and we shall therefore extract it for the entertain' 
ment of our readers : t 

“ The dart of Izdabel prevails! *twas dipt 
In double poisoci— ‘1 shall soon arrive 
At the blest island, w^erc no tygers spring 
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' heedless hunters; wheie^ananis bloom 

V’hiice In each moon, where tirera smootiily glide, 
thund 1 mg torrents wind the light canoe 
D^n to the 6ea> where my forefathers feast 
Daily ori hearts of Spaniards'-^ my Son/ 

I ftel the venom busy in jcny breast. 

Approach, and bung my ctown, d«ckd with the teeth 
or that bold Ciinsiian who fust dar’d deflow'r 
The virgins of the Snnj and, dire to tell! 

KcfbbM Pachacamac’s altar of its gems! 

I mark’d the spot wheie they interred this traitor. 

And once at midnight stole I tp his tomb. 

And tore his carcase from the earth, and left it 
A prey to poisonous flies Preseive this crown 
With sacred seciecy : if e’er returns 
Fhy tuuch-lov*d mother from the desart woods. 

Where, as I hunted late, 1 hapless lost her. 

Cherish her age. Tell her, I ne’er have worsblpp’d 
With those that eat then God And when disease 
Preys on her languid limbs, then kindly stib hei 
With thine own hands, nor suffer hei to linger, 

Like Chnstian cowards, in a life of pain 
1 go! gieat Copac beckons me' Farewell!” 

To the poetical selections succecdl|lRincIagli Hot a Satiie 
I Ills IS an avowed imitation ol the Diable Doiteu\ and is by 
no means unsuccessful • 

The last division ot the volume consists ol letteisol eminent 
persons left by Dr, Warton for publication. With all due de- 
fcicnce to his opinion, and with ail tcdsonablc indulgence hn 
the partiality ot fiiendship, wc cannot well divine any icist i 
foi giving this collection to the public, unuss the vanit) (1 
displaying llic names ot seveial eminent peisons with wl n 1 e 
101 responded, oi who honoired him with then apphubi- Wc 
have seldom seen so man) puvatc Icitcis, (no hss tlu i oi c 
hundred and twenty-eight) with so little, so \ei\ 1 ^tle to catch 
file attention, oi iniciest the licait. VI si ot them n e vers 
si oit, and include noth ng rnoic than a Ic w in nnnij (tn 
plin cuts, 01 wisl es to uii L iriMids Lven ol tliosL wliKh e»ii 
icst \vouh\ ot notice, most \ i* u la e t > so ne connn ) phtc 
Mipu, or some transaction ot tl t in cs wuh wIjkIi tlic k idn is 
unacquainted. The di pin ‘ i nuui which ll \ afjidn 
next to lunhing, and the c’ui thing w icli the i h» ic ns 
tri^^m then perusal in thu such ah 1 n t >iu t ndi i to- 

gether, To these gepcia! leisures tlific I owcvei, ''vcial 
exceptions fioni which we shill w*lii j Ic sme inik ikIi e\^ 
tiacts as oui limits will pciint I Ik foi owin’* jc‘ui tioni 
Di Warton to his b odici \ii J non .s Watioii ih s miirh 
c K.dit to Ills Kait, as j’ shews the carh difficulties with which 
h" had to struggle, «.n 1 his o( hi ) i v to hu b i/thci in his own 
woist tc;Uunc8 ^ * 
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FROM SR. WARTON* TO HIS BROTHER. 

I>eare$(, Tom> ^ ' * Basingstoke, Oct, 2jC 174-6. 

I bava been hindered by an infinite deal of business from 
writing to you sooner. This moment I have received your Ode, 
for which I give you a thousand thanks ; I am extremely pleas*d 
with it, and think it very poetical and correct, as far as 1 can judge 
hy twice reading it: one or two little alterations to the epithets may 
be mdde, such as ^ Ivy mantled,' because there is ivy darkened in the 
Ode to Despair; and/atr is repeated several times, as also h polish'd: 
but these are trifles. You judge right in saying that I should like 
the fourth and sixth stanaas, they are as poetical as any thing I ever 
read: your transitions are very judicious,. especially to ^our descrip- 
tions of the ravages of the Goms : but dT this more minutely here- 
after. , 

* St St * St * St 

" I have now another scheme to communicate to you, of which I 
desire you not to speak till I have further consider'd, it. Since you 
left Basingstoke I have found a great many poems of my Father's, 
much better than any we read together. These I am strongly ad- 
vised to publish by subscription, by Sir Stukely Shuckburgh, Dr. 
Jackson, and other friends. « There are sufficient to make a six shil- 
ling octavo volume, and thtfy imagine, as my Father's acquaintance 
was large, it would be easy to raise two or three hundred pounds; 
a very solid argument, in our present situation. It would more than 
pay all my Blather's debts. Let me know yotir thoughts upon this 
subject; but do not yet tell Hampton, or Scythe, who would at first 
condemn us, without knowing the prudential reasons which induce 
us to do it. 

* * * * * * * 

Do not doubt of being able to get some money this winter; if ever 
1 have a groat, you may depend on having two-pence. 

^ * ♦ • * * ^ * * 

I wish you had been with me last week, when I spent two evenings 
with Fielding and his sister, who wrote David Simple, and you may 
guess 1 was very well entertained. The lady indeed retir’d pretty 
soon, but Russell and I sat up with the Poet till one or two in the 
morning, and were inexpressibly diverted. 1 find he values, as lie 
justly may, his Joseph Andrews above all his writings; he was ex- 
tremely civil to me, 1 fancy, on my Father's account. • 

** I have by this long letter endeavoured to make up the deficiency 
of not writing before. Accuse me of any thing but want of affec- 
tion ; since our melancl^oly loss K>ur attachment to each other should, 
if possible, be strop^er. We daily expect the new Vicar:, who, I 
believe, is Mr. Henchman ; .lucky enough for us, as be was a friend 
of my dear Father's. My Mother and siste'r join in love. 

Yours ever most affect. 

J. Wartov.” 

The following letter is interesting both as it shews Dr. John- 
son^s opinion of Warton’s papers iri the Adventurer, and as it 
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<!ispkys a tenderness of heart \n the former, so different from 
his ^itward harshness : 

f&OM »R. JOHNSOH TO OR. WARTOR. 

Dear Sir, • March Sth, 1754 , 

'' I cannot bat congratulate 3 'ou upon the conclusion of a work 
in which you have born so great a part with so much reputation. 1 
itnmediatdy determined that your name should be mentioned, but 
the paper having been some time written, Mr, Hawkesworth, 1 
suppose, did not care to ^disorder its text, and therefore put your 
eulogy in a note. He. and e\^ry other man mention your papers of 
Criticism with great commendation, though not with greater than 
they deserve. 

But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual 
powers or literary attainments, when we consider the condition of 
poor Collins. I knew him a few years ago full of hopes and full of 
projects, versed in many languages, high in fancy, and strong in re> 
tendon. This busy and forcible mind is now under the government 
of those who lately would not have been able to comprehend the 
least au4 most narrow of its designs. What do you hear of him } 
are there hopes of liis recovery? or is he to pass the remainder of 
his life in misery and degradation? perhaps with complete con- 
sciousness of his calamity. 

You have BatteiM us, dear Sir, rfor some time wHh hopes of 
seeing you : when you come you wiU Him! your reputation encreased, ' 
and with it the klndaess of those friends who do not envy you •, for 
success always produces either love or hatred. 1 enter my name 
among those that love, and that love you more and more in pro- 
portion as by writing more you are more known ; and believe that 
as you continue to diduse among us your integrity and learning, I 
shall be still with greater esteem and aBection, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient 
' and most humble servant, 

Sam. Jouxson.*' 

Dr. Johnson again recurs to the melancholy topic of Cpilins’s 
illness in a manner still more affecting: 


'iJit. JOHNSON TO »R. VTARTON. 

Dear Sir, Dec. 17j4. 

I am sat down to answer your kind letter, though 1 know nut 
whethcit 1 shall direct it so as that it may reach you; the miscarriage 
of it will be no great matter, as I have nothing to send but thanks, 
of which 1 owe you many, yet if a few should be lost, 1 shall amply' 
4pd diem in my own mind ; and pruie|ie>on8 of respect, of which 
the profession will easily be renewed whim'vho respect continues : 
and the same causes which first produced can hardly fail to preserve 
St. Pray let me l^now however whether my letter finds its way to 
you. 

Poor dear Collins— T^et me know whether you think it Would 
give him pleasure if I should write to him.* I have often been near 
bis state, and chere^re have it in great commiseration. 
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** I sincerely wish you the asii^l pleasures of this joyeus 
and more than the usual pleasureSj those' of contemplation oiy^' the 
great event which this festival cominemorates. I am, / 

pear S^ir, / 

* I Your most adectionate, 

and most hpmble servant, 

Sam. JoJiNSOTsr,** 

This topic seems, indeed, to hai'c contipuaily haunted John- 
son’s mind, for he continues to recur to it with eagerness in 
every letter. 

There is something in ihf fe\y letters from Johnson pecu- 
liaily interesting. Who can read the following lines without 
lamenting the hardships to which a man of such talents was 
obliged to submit ? 

on. JOHKSON TO DR. WARTON. 

Dear Sir, Oct. p/A, 17 6.1, 

Mrs. Warton uses me hardly in supposing that I conld forget so 
much kindness and civility as she showed me at Winchester. I re- 
member likewise our conversation aboqt St. Cross. The desire of 
seeing her again will be one of the motives that will bring me into 
Hampshire. ' * 

1 have taken care of your bookj being so far from doubting 
^ your subscription, (liat I thin^you have subscribM twice : you once 
paid your guinea into my own hand in the garret in Gough Square. 
When you light on your receipt, throw it on the fire 5 if you find a 
second receipt, you rfiay have a second book. 

To tell the truth, as 1 felt no solicitude about this work, I re- 
ceive no great comfort from its conclusion ; but yet am well enough 
pleased that the public has no farther claim upon me. — I wish yoi| 
would write more frequently iq. 

Dear Sir, 

Your aflp?ctionate humble servant, 

Sam. JoHXsoN.” 

Our limits will not permit us to continue our extracts. 
We cannot however forbear from giving two notes by the 
editor, which contain more characteristic anecdotc.s concerning 
Dr, Warton, than are to be found in ail the biographical me- 
moirs : 

" It was the annual custom of Dr. Warton tp s})end bis Christmas 
vacation in London : his partiality indeed was not less lhaq that of 
Johnson for the advantages of the metropolis: he thought with him 
that tiiere was a certain focus of intellect in a large and populous 
society; and that a far better opportunities of storing his 

mind there than in qjgf ottier place. . Independent, however, ot^lie 
calls of private friendship, and the rich allurement of the Literary 
Club, Dr. W. felt no small giaiification in ednversing with profes- 
sional men on their peculiar pursuits, a gratification to which his 
exhaustless store of general information rendered him highly com- 
petent. An ardour tor \niliiary knowledge was a prominent feature 
in the family character; qnd it, was no uncommon circumstance tq 
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X *^r. Warton at breakfast' uA the St. James's CofTee-housd* snr* 
ed by officers of the Guards, who listened wuh ihe utmost at- 
tentbh and pleasure to his remarks, were enlivened anj rcudrrtd 
hafppy'hy his wit and good humour, and by whom he vias treated 
with the most respectful deiercnce, the most serious* and attentive 
regard.'* 

Independent of the Dutchess of Portland, Mrs. Greville, Mrs. 
Carter, and the writer of the above letter, whose ralenis and i; for- 
iriation Dr. WartoO held in thehigbfest esteem, and with whouj he 
frequently coriesponded ; the sex in genera) were partial to him ; 
and tii|^ Editor has frequently seen the young, the handsome, and tlie 
gay, deserted by the belles, to attract the notice of Dr. W. ; whilst 
be was, on his part, tlioroughly accessible, and imparted his ii\eiy 
sallies .and instructive conversation with the most gallant appropiiate 
pleasantry. He was a great admirer of beauty, nor was it in bia 
nature to use a rude ei^prcsslon to a female. He had moreover a 
great tenderness and Icwe for children, and fully cxetnpliijed the 
maxim, that wherever there are a uniform attention to the female 
sex, and an indulgent notice of childten, there is a warm and feeling 
heart. His politeness to the ladies however was once put to n hard 
test: He was invitc^l, whilst Master of Winchester, to meet a rela- 
tive of Pope, who, from her connection with the*family, he was 
taught to believe could furnish him with much valuable and priv.ile 
information. Incited by all that eagerness which so strongly cha- 
racterised him, he on bis introductf&n sat immediately close to thc*^ 
lady, and, by enquiring her consanguinity to Pope, entered at once 
on the subject; when the follow’ing dialogue teok place: — Pray, Sir, 
did not you vvriie^ a book about my cousin Pf’pe r— Warton. Yes, 
Madam. — Lady. They tell me ’twas \aslly clever. He wrote a 
gicat many plays, did not he? — Warton. I have heard only of one 
attempt. Madam, —Lady, Oh no, I beg your pardon, that w^as Mr. 
Shakspear; 1 always confound them —This was too nuicli even for 
the Doctor's gallantry; he replied. Certainly, Madam; and with a 
bow' changed his .seat to the contrary .side of the room, wdiere he sat, 
to the amusement of a large party, w'ilh such a mingled countenance 
of archness and chagrin, suck a struggle bet w^een hi.s taste for the 
'iridiculous, and his natural politeness, a.s could be pourirayed but by 
♦ his speaking and expressive countenance. In a few minutes he 
quitted the company, but not without taking leave ot the lady in the 
most polite and unatfected manner.’* 

Jiowever triSiiigthe matter of most of the letters in this col- 
lection may be, the names are certainly very respectable;, and 
vve find Lord Lyttlcton, Warburion, Jolinsor^, Gainck, Buikc* 
Hamilton, Harri.s, and many oihe,* persems eminent lor their 
talents, taste, and learning, speaking ^.'Hfc.JVariori both with high 
esteem and legard. 

The editor proposes to publish a second volume, containing 
some of Dr. WaKon’.s woiks and some additional letters. We 
should be obliged to Itini to add to ilif* laiier a few more cha- 
racteristic notes, and also some explanations of circumstances 
which must now be obgcure to tli^ general reader. > 
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Ali¥, XI- Memoirs of the life of George Morlandf. wfih 

Critieal and Descriptive Observations on the whole ofJixs Works 

Mthkrie I fore tiu Public. By J. Hassell. Illustrate/ with 

Sngrfivingsl j^to^ tl. ts. Cundee. iSoS. 

THIS work is divitled into two parts of very unequal pro. 
portions. The critical and descriptive observations constitute 
the largest* and coming from the j^n of an artist, perhaps the 
most important part. The Memoirs of Morland are extremely 
scanty* and Mr. Hasseli knows sq little of what belongs to 
Mbgraphy, that he every where omits dates* not even telling 
us when Morland died* ^whether his father be dqad to whose 
lirisconduct he imputes so much* whether his widow survived 
him, what provision was made for her* and many other par- 
ticulars which a very small share . of inquiry might have sup. 
plied. On the other hand, the narrative is frequently inter- 
rupted by digressions on sul^ects that have no immediate con- 
nection with the history of the artist* and by some of those at- 
.tempts at fne writing which bid fair to render our language a 
confused mixture of prose and verse* without the perspicuous 
qualities of the one, or the pleasing qualities of the other* 

Morland was born June *6, 1763.* His father was an artist 
*of inferior note, but of siiflTcient cunning to perceive that his 
Son had talents which might turn to a good account, and of 
sufficient judgment *10 direct his taste. At the age of four or 
five years, young Morland made some drawings which indicated 
original and very extraordinary powers* The father was poor*- 
and kept his son closely confined to an upper room, where bis 
whole time was employed in copying drawings, pictures or 
plaster casts, with scarce any intermissions of exercise or plea- 
sure. It is probable that this confinement was accompanied 
by no moral or religious instruction* as the youth at the age of 
fourteen is said to have become a voury of pleasure* and to 
liave contrived means, unknown to his father, of procuring 
money for the amusements of himself and his associates. In * 
the mean time, bis talents attracted notice* jind were praised by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds who liberally furnished him with pictures 
to copy. Mr. Angerstein likewise permitted him to copy 
from nis collection, but such was the sullenness of' his temper, 
or his aversion -to genteel company, even at this' age, that 
while employed in Mr. Anger§tein*s house* he preferred the 
company of the servaSt?, and no persuasions could allure him 
within the reach m Mr. Angerstein* his family* or visitort* 
One peculiarity he bad, for which we do not blame him* He 
never would suffer any person to look on while he was paint* 
ing. Mr. Hassel informs us that he was the only exception to 
*this general rule. 

Abdut his seventeenth year he wished to emancipate himself' 
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f^m hi* father's restraint, idr. Hassell s^s his first excursion 
from the metropolis was to Margate. One would suppose 
froih^his that he had run away; but it appears from a subse-. 
quent not;ce» that his father was advised either to send him, or 
to accompany him to Margate. Be this as it may, he here 
commenced portrait-painter* and might have ba<i sufficient 
employment. But the company oi his customers became irk« 
some from the necessary restraint of decency which it imposed: 
MorJand could never be easy and familiar unless with the very 
lowest classes ; and he returned to town with little more ac- 
cession to his wealth, than a"' few sketches made on the spot, 
and a large cargo of unfinished portraits. 

He was, however, now his own master; he could cam 
money when he pleased, and his merit became known. 
Among those who employed him, about this time, his biogra- 
pher has given us the name of a noble lord, lately deceased, 
who invited him to paint some pictures of an indecent cast, 
which Mr. Hassell thinks served to initiate him in licentious 
^pleasures ; perhaps the reverse may be as true, for he ^ could 
not paint what he had never seen. He was likewise surrounded 
by low and unprincipled men who encouraged him in vicious 
exccsse?!, and in squandering thc^^ioney which his talents pro^ 
cured so easily that he probably thought his mine inexhaustible. 
Their and his favourite amusements weie grinning matcheif, 
smock-races, jovial dinners, and what pass by the name of 
tricks upon the road. Men of character, and amateurs of for- 
tune courted his acquaintance at the same time, and paid him 
libeially for his paintings, but his manners or his associates 
prevented them frorii soliciting his company more than was 
absolutely necessary, and such was his inattention to his inte- 
rest, that no depcndance could be placed on his word, and low 
tricks and artifices were necessary to induce him to work, to 
which we may suppose men of character would seldom 
descend. 

Having contracted ah intiipacy svith Mr. William Ward, 
the engraver, Morland and this gentleman intermarried with 
each other's sister. Mr. Hasscl's aversion to dates prevents us 
from knowing when this double alliance took place. Ward, 
however, made engravings from some of Morland’s pictures, 
and Mr. J. R. Smith, under whom Ward had served his ap- 
urenticeship, determined to follovj^is example, employed 
* Morland, and published some of lu^B^»i^perfonnances. This 
extended Morland’s fame over the kingdom, and he might now 
have commandedT all that wealth and fame can give. Onp 
reason of his failure is thus assigned. 

** With talents such as these, — ^with a^enius so powerful, and a 
judgment so conspicuous to direct it,— with a taste so cuhivated by 
3 sort of curious habitual felicity if design and execution, with h- 
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bot 9(114 industry^ notwithstandiDg bis train of dissipations^^ (wbi^, 
nevertbi^less, he always rendered aubservicnt to bnsiness,) It (nay ^ 
naturally inquired bow Morland> whose emolumeots jriight have 
rendered any prudept person easy and respectable^, should has^sonK 
nt length into* the hlyss of niiser>% and closed his career in a 
epunging-house ? It is well known that there exists in this metropp- 
lta> ns will ever be the Case in the centre of Inxiity and population, 
a descfiption of pei-sons^ who, to gratify the taste of men of rank, 
opulence, and leisure, collect together (as tbey.prelend) pjiintings 
"from both ancient and modern maaters ; : and, from the cr^uHty of 
9ome, and theJgnorance and unwantiess of others, it happens that 
^ese gentlemen obtain a comfortable and handsome livelihood for 
themselves and families. The persons here alluded to are teclinically 
termed Picture Dealers, and it must be observed, that they do not 
always confine themselves, with scrupulous integrity, to the genuine 
works of a master, but having a single picture in their possession, 
by easy, practicable means, that is, by long experience in the arts 
of 'stenselling, varnishing, and fire-cracking, they can product (he 
tempered harmony, the spirit* and energy of the Berghens, the 
Ciaudes, with the whole catalogue of painters of the old school, 
by wholesale. * 


No sooner*does an artist of merit force his way to distinction, 
no sooner has he established his reputation by the general estimation 
of his productions, than these* worthy gentlemen flock around him, 
*aad generously offer to lend him any sums he may immediately re-» 
quire j while, to render their proposals still more acceptable, and 
apparently disinterested, they further offer to take his pictures 
either in payment, or as security ; in short, their whole aim is to 
n}onopo]i2e merit, in order to render it subservient to their own in- 
jeresicd views. Thus, when the works of Morland became noticed, 
thes^ very ingenuous and vbscqitioHs characters exercised their usual 
arts, and having thus obtained possession of some of his pictures, 
immediately began to copy them ; all of which (disregarding Truth, 
as much as her amiable concomitant. Sincerity) they warranted as 
. original. This base and ungenerons practice is now carried on to 
Biicb an extent, that a picture dealer has'* frequently been known to 
tender respectfully double the sum that a private gentleman could 
reasonably afibrd to give for an original. Thus is real genius de-» 
graded, thus the public imposed upon, and here often will men of 
fortune submit to be the dupes of fraud and dissimulauon, rather 
than seek redress from the troublesome and tedious process of a 
law-suit. 


From a too great eagerness to touch the readu rhino !^Iorlan4 
has been repeatedly overreached j for, by the judicious display of a 
tfiw guineas, this artisth^,been inTduced to part with a picture to^ 
day, which to-morrovi!^ perhaps, would have brought him double 
the sum. The proffer of rocmey was, in fact, a temptation whidh 
he could not resist, and his wily visitors, aware ^of this, were ever 
ready to hold out the seducing bait^ 

It is, however, butjust to observe, that, notwithstanding all 
their cunning, the biteis*^lhcroseive» were sometimes bit, the artist 
having been known occasionally* to cmplot/ art against art^ and th«5 
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tA outwit those cautiovis dealeA in their own way. In the course of 
years 1790, J79I, and 1792, (the last In particular,) when hits 
best pictures were pr<xiuced, u host of admiring dealers were com* 
plaiibnt enough to offer him any pecimiary assistance he might deem 
It ex^dient to accept^ Morland, wl>o had a wonderful alacrity at 
borrowing^ without scruple or hesitation, embraced the offers in- 
discriminately, for there was scarcely one of these liberal friends 
whose purse he did not make free with, and that too almost at the 
same time, and upon the same occasion." 

Having colleaed some nsoney from these impostors, he gave 
them the slip, and set out.^for Leicestershire, where he had an 
invitation to visit Claude Lorraine Smith, Esq. at Enderby. 
Here he made many interesting sketches upon valuable subjects, 
from the works of nature, and wdiich he afterwards painted. 
On his return to London and to imprudence and thoughtless- 
ness, he again became the ’prey of picture-dcalcrs, and, as if 
they had not been enough to ruin him, he became the dupe qf 
horse-dealers, attornies of a low description, and in short of 
any persons with whom he conti acted debts* If a bill became 
due, his usual mode of obtaining more time, was by presenting 
the creditor with a picture, generally worth •more than the 
whole debt, but which was considered only as the price of for- 
bearance. His extravagance, indeed, could only be equalied 
by his folly, and he took no tlibught of tomonow’* while Hfe 
could paint himself out of his difficulties. Yet with all his 
faults, he had very little of the roguer]^ of low-life; his ne- 
cessities diove him, indeed, to breach of piomise and other 
expedients that are not very consistent with honourable trans- 
actions, but he was always less a* rogue than the persons with 
whom he had to deal, whose object was first to cheat hirn and 
then to cheat one another. Between the two efforts, Morland 
was sure to be the loser, and it may be doubted whether he 
ever painted a picture, or made a drawing, for which he re- 
ceived much aoove halt its value. With this carelessness, he 
was likewise an egregious dupe to flattery, and as he associated 
principally with persons of a vulgar cast, the flattery w'hich 
pleased him was proportionally low. Indeed from the account 
his biographer has given us, it we could forget that he was an 
artist, we might suppose him a mere fool. 

At length his imprudence brought him to the King’s Bench" 
prison, wheie he had an opportunity of enjoying such com- 
pany as he preferred to all otheis, and where he continued to 
employ his pencil in many admiratufiSDioductions which he 
pawned or sold for the most tjifling sums. “ Whilst in con- 
finement, and evc*n sometimes when at liberty, it was common 
for him to earn Four guineas a day, and his dnuk^ which was 
no inconsiderable article for a man who used to tipple and 
paint dlternatrlv. The x;aturc of sucli an agreement obliged 
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bis employer to ettcnd closely, and preserve him in a propf*f 
state for painting, for if once a piece should happen to be fm 
unfinished, some eaves*dropper would generally step in and 
contrive to hand it off, an^ the original employer was in ‘that 
ease Idft to obtain what recompense he could/* ^ 

The last scenes of his life are thus given by his biographer : 

About three years before his death, Morland received a severe 
stroke from the palsy, which so heavily shook his whole frame, 
-both intellectual and corporeal, that sometimes whilst in the act of 
painting, he would fall back senseless into his chair'-^t other pe** 
aiods, he would sleep for hours together. His left band, also, was 
ao much inflamed as to disable him from holding the implements of 
his profession. 

One GOQsequenGe of this disorder was, that he found himself 
Compelled to draw in pencil and in chalk, some of which he used 
to tint lightly. From hence the country has been enriched with 
drawings of a superior description, and in a style at pnee bold, 
original, and new. 

** These may be even termed a school of arts to direct the liberal 
studies of young draughtsmen, as many of them have been en* 
graved in chalk, which approximates the nearcbt to his own style, 
and which appears to be the best method of imparting to his works, 
the spirit which they obviously require. 

We come now to conclndf this * strange, eventful history,’ but 
first, order obliges us to pursuefthe subject of this narration briefly 
to the moment of his death. The last insolvent act restored him to 
society be still, however, continued at his former residence in St. 
George's Fields, chiefly associating with the lowest myrmidons of 
legal drudgery, until a family disagreement caused him to separate 
from his wife, when he took up bis residence with a sheriffs officer 
in Roli’s-buildings, for whom he afterwards painted several pictures, 
and in whose official capacity he once degraded himself so far as to 
become coadjutor. 

At length he was taken in execution by a Marshalsea-court 
writ, to the bouse of Mr. Attwell, Air-street, where having swal- 
lowed a large quantity of spirits, this unfortunately produced a 
fever, and speedily terminated his existence, we are sorry to add, 
in the very extreme of wretchedness, penury, and distress. 

Thus departed George Morland ! — that remarkable and excel- 
lent master of his art, whose professional life, contemplated from 
the brilliant side, will doubtless prove to his brethren of the pallet, 
that however inspired by genius, without sedulous application, 
perfection must not be expected : and may the rising generation be 
instructed from his fate, that genius itself, however original, or all 
the high qualities found ^ consummate artist, will never shield 
the possessor from niisjp'^miless accompanied by tliat prudence,' 
temperance, and integnty which can alone insure respect, e$teem,r 
and admiration !" ’ 

To this nairativeis added a description of 'subjects painted 
by Morland, with remarks which arc often moral as well as 
critical. 1 hese will un'questionably be useful to persons poa* 



te|sed either of pictureg or ^rin^s, but without such necessaiy 
acVmpaniraents, they afford that barren species of eptertain* 
ment where every thing is taken for granted, and the spectator 
is invited to admire what he cannot see* Mr. Hassell haSy 
however, intermixed much excellent criticism wjth notices oC 
various emment painters, and is generally entertaining as well 
as instructive where be confines himself to his own profession, 
although we cannot compliment him when he ventures into the 
field Qt moral or philosophical remark* Zn comrasting, for 
example, the fate of Gainsborough, who * was originally ^ 
parish^boy at Ipswich, and died rich and highly respected, with 
that of Moriand, he lexclaims How wonderful mutabUu 
iies oi fortune 1” But where, we would ask, is the wonder? 
Fortune would have been mutable indeed if she h^ acted other- 
wise, if the gentleman had perished in a jail, and the blackguard 
had died in his splendid mansion* 

Mr. Hasseirs descriptions are illustrated by a few finished 
engravings and some sketches ; an Appei>dix contains an ac- 
count pf the pictures which are to be seen in what is called the 
Moriand Gallery* A list is also given of above one hundred 
and eiehty of Morland’s pieces, with the encj-aver^s names, 
size, price, ,&c. 

Upon the whole this work forms such a record of the ta- 
lents of this extraordinaiy artist asimust be highly gratifying 
those who are in possession ot any of his works, and aeserve^ 
a place in the library of every connoisseur. Mr. Hassell, 
although obviously attached to his subject, has not over-rated 
the genius of Moriand, and has judiciously warned the public 
against the many impositions that have been practised, and are 
still likely to be practised by the picture-dealers. 

Art. Xll. Memoirs oj Mis, Crouch,^ Including a Retrospect 

of the Stage, during the Years she performed. By M* I. 

YoUWG* 2 vols. i2mo, 9f. Asperne. 1806. 

We have seldom met with a moic gross imposition on the 
public than these “ Memoirs,'' nor perhaps onc.more silly and 
futile. Of Mrs. Crouch wc have very little, and that little so 
disguised by sentimental cant and misrepresentation, as to bear 
no resemblance to the original* What ought to have been said 
of Mr^ Crouch, if she deserved biographical notice, is pro-' 
bably well known to the public jt large, but will not be found 
here. In these volumes she is a^lpeifcctiort, all goodness, all 
chastity. Why should any vamper o^^joks wish to recall the 
remembrance of her failingf, by endeavoiMng to place virtues 
in their room ? Oa why provoke the indignation which every 
guardian of public character and virtue must fee), when hf 
sees the licentious manners of stage-life honoured with the 
praise that belongs only to goodness and«wisdom ? 

4 




Yet perhaps it wpiiM have |>ee 4 difficult ib ha<^e felled twd 
volumes with any kind of misrepresentations of his 
Character. Oar author, therefore, has recourse to! a miiib6d 
somewhat new. The moment be introduces Miss PhiHips 
{[afterwards Mrs. Groiichj upon the stage- of Drury -IJnc, in 
' the winter of 1780* and which is. recorded in Vol. I, p. 64, 
he proceeds to Covent^garden theatre, and afterwards to the 
Hay marker, and gives the Jramaiis personal of every tragedy, 
comedy, farce, pantomime, ballet, of other performance at 
these tlieatres, from that period to the close of Mrs. Crouch’s 
life; and as if this were not . enough, drags in the songs of 
Vauxhall, the few pl^s acted at the Royalty Theatre, '&c. and 
every similar kind or informatioa which the play bills or the 
newspapers could afford. ^ 

As a specimen of this “ Retrospect of the Stage,” our 
readers will be pleased to accept of the following : 

Tlie Strangers at Home was the first nevs piece in which the 
name of Crouch took place of that of Phillips., Mrs. Crouch had 
a pretty character, and gained great applause for both her singing 
and acting. Mrs. Jordan’s was a lively party in which she piihC on 
mens* clothes, <to pass for the husband of Laura. Mr. Bannister, 
senior, returned to Drury-lane, was no siraffger^ but quite at home 
in Firelock, the brave old Brljtish soldier. The opera was extremely 
*VeU performed throughout, aOd universally applauded. 

A pantomime, called Omal, or a IVip round the World, was 
got up at Covent Garden theatre for the ChriPtroas holidays. l*he 
« story of this pantomime was regular and pleasing, with some beau- 
fiful .scenery of Oiaheite, Kamptsebatka, &c, and conduded with 
the Apotheosis of Captain Cook. Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Martyr, 
and other good singers, supported the airs and chorusses, and the 
whole performance gave great satisfaction to the audience. 

At Drury-lane theatre came out, at the same time; a parito- 
mime, called Hurly-Burly, * or the Fairy of the Well. Jn this 
piece there were two Harlequins, Lack and Clack j their mistresses 
were not Columbines, but Angelica and Nannette, , who were con- 
tinually mistaking their harlequin lovers. A Magician supported 
Lack; the Fairy of the Well, Clack: the two pair of lovers gave 
novelty to the piece ; and, the scenery being good and w'eil itia- 
naged, it was received with applause.” 

Two volumes of such trash as this must suiely appear verv 
edifying. Tite following, however, we select as a specimen of 
origmal writing, when, the author happen^ to get rid of the 
trammels of play-bills and rrjj^papers. 

At Covent Garder>7<3n the thirteenth, was first acted. The 
Siege of Berwick, aunagedy, by Edward Jerningbam, Esq.” 

“The language is elegant and pathetic; die-story too dreadful 
for repre.sentatiort ; the idea of chaining brave young men to pillars, 
in order to be killed with arrows, is horrible ! — but Mr. Jerniug- 
hanVs works are too well known for a descri]^iion of any part' of 
them to be necessary here ; to speak from he engages, the 
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by bt) {^ «rtU^; fort^tluraetim wbidi beiiitrodaebl 
Iq.hff dramas and poetij^^ apd then tears them aw^ bjr aoihe 
shocktng end that leaves tbe.imji^fisska^of anguish on the miod for 
a time, not ; very diderent. that caused by real ujeUncholy 
events • bi$ poem calM Peseriet,. has tjiia efect ; it is a natural, 

unadorned^ beautiful* iaie, in respmbling fte lovely cottager, 
whose woes it records' j. it; is pobticar Without superfluous word 
to inake it so, and imn^ately Inte the heart for Mary and her 
brave soldier, and vi^Uikis the heart by its cruel termination j— but ' 
is not M/>describiuga'por«of Mr. Jernipgham’s Works? no! it is 
only admiring / The< flow ret of .the wildi* It rc*bl<»med in the 
flew of merno^, gemmed with the tears of sensibility! abd seemed 
to claim, this n^ice.V , , 

But enough of a compilation* which is in all respects beneath 
seriousxriticism* It may be added, however, that although 
we tave used the male.gende;^ in .sjpeaking of the author, from 
the internal evidence of a vulgar mamby-pawby stile, we are . 
inclined to suppose these Memoirs the production of a woman^ 
and that not a very young one. .'The sensible part of the sex, 
we arexertain, will excuse this conjecture. 


Art. XIII.. E^sais sur i'Enseignemnt, &q. 

An Essay on Instruction in General^ and on that in the Mathe-^ 
malice in particular* By S. F. L.a^croix. live, pp. 390. 
7J. Paris, xBos* London, Dtbo^e* i 

■ THERJi Is possibly no subject on which a greater variety of 
books, and of instructive books have been ^^ritten, than on 
education. There is one important, branch however of. the 
subject, which, has been strangely neglected. Few authors 
have attempted to . investigate the nature of public, instruction, 
to explain the institutions by which useful knowledge may Be 
diffused most extensively among a.whole people, and the pro- 
gress, of science best accelerat^. The consequence has been 
most lamentable.. The public establishments for education, in 
almost every country of Europe, are at an immense distance ^ 
behind the state of knowledge. ’ They are calculated to retard, 
instead of advancing the progress of science ; they are rather 
contrary than favourable to the difFusiow of knowledge among 
the people. They have been long stationary, while knowledge 
has been progressive ; and the necessity for reform is now se- 
verely fell, while as ygt the public is ill instructed in the forms 
and principles which might .be wisely adopted. 

■ A considerable part of this work of Lacroix is on the sub- 
ject* Which we thus lament, has bwn so ^iich neglected. He 
writes with the spirit of a. philosopher, of ^ man who has 
thought much oii public instruction, and whose views arc nei- , 
ther trite, nor extravagant. , His book is therefore instructive, 
though it is more devoted to local and temporary subjects, 
jhan is consistent witlitbc highest value. We should however 
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2 ^e^‘book wmwritton e^utUhe time whab .rtei/plah of 
fraction was, by IrofUiparte, aubsiimkd lof/ine sys. 
te^wMch bad bben originally tt^lialied tw th^revolulioniHa K 
wSf^sKSOT^ sayr Laici^ofXv whiohi bad baen feitered by imuuxie- 
i«bfe obstactes, wfatcli JM ne^f been cdolly and impenieUy 
eitkmiled^ fiof tried by aft e^mivcv> 

iftid' dbatt* frdih the itmudftce exti^neoba' circunebaticei 
a system, in short, \«^ich from ttSvOrigin to lie end, had been- 
attached by atl deserij^ipfia ol soenv and on grounds the most 
"opposite. • ' ., 4. ^ ‘I • . 

1 he ihstitutiohs, thoa Idtuded to; and «whieh have now 
leased to exisiy Lacroix ctm^^btied it of conie^nce to ex^' 
plain. “ III regard even to hisi<bfy/' 9^$ he, « their real cha.C 
ratter ahoutd be asceftmned; that k mayap^r, whether,' 
produced aa they wore auiid the revolutionary disoi^ers^ they 
, were the restrli of those exnavagam irotions which produccdsa 
many disaster ; or, suggested Ijy the progress of knowledge, 
and conformable to the vrews*Oi the gteatese men whom the. 
last age produced^ tliey Wfre Oalcuialed to accelerate the ito- 
ptovement of the human 

In developing the ' obaracier ol these institutions, in pre- 
senting a summaty of the effects which they produced on the 
renoyatiem of «tudy, and of the observations; they suggested 
respecting the different modes of instruction, the author inter- 
mingtes a Variety of genera! refleetiona, which are rndependeni 
of all particular institutions, and political conjunctures ; and 
have a tendency, lie says, to determine the principles which 
should deliver this impoitant concern from the iriiacKles of an- 
ti<juity oh the one hand, and the oscillations to which it is 
liable oh the other. ♦•These are the tnof ives,” - be adds, 
"which have induced him to undertake the present work, to 
which he consecrates the fruits of long e^nence in the busi** 
ness of instruction, aciquifed in Very different schools, under 
a great variety of plans, ahd subject to veiy different systems 
of mahagcmenl.’' 

The book commences with an intfodottion of considerable 
length, *• on the ctrfttffe of the mathemacits during* the; 
eignteenth century, ^d then; iftlluenccon ttic progress of thq 
Jlud^an mind. durWm^ Itissft historical disquisi. 

tioh of cbiisidersplc merit- It ^^esems a lively and interesting: 
picture of the advaneewien!? ol knowledge in the preceding, 
century i in Which, though^ fll^bemaiics arl placed too much in 
the fore ground, alid the View is tOo mueh ccnfitted tothe lrte^^ 
Mature ot France, no comntdn discei^nitient is exhibited of thci 
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aft?r a rfioit history «f ihe wogrcssof instructioo, is Aedicated 
to the account, of those tnstftaiions fp Prance, /^nominated the 
central schools, who?e merits it ($ stMcd b a princinal object 
of the book tp as!?e,rtato. The second is cntirclji on the subject 
of mathemauce. It i» 4tvJde4 tnto thr^e mbordmate heads. 
The w on the P^hod of .teaching t^e toirtbeoutics, and of 

^GcrtafoiiOga by eeemmations, ilie progress of tbo^e yho study 
them. The seeond is so aocoopt ol what ate called the twro 
methods in mathematics, the method of analysis and that of 
itynthesis. The third is an aatalysis <ol the elementary courae 
ol pure mathematics taught in t’Bcole centrale des Quatre* 
Nations. The hm pan of tlic work, being that in which are 
ioimd the obferttation* of most general interest and utility, is 
that to which we shall chiefly confine our present ohtervatioos. 

The grand epochs^ in the hittoiw of instruction in modern 
Europe, are exceedingly few. The different languages of 
Europe being long only barbarous dialects, the first^ olyect of 
instruction was Ihc knowledge of the languagcj which served 
as the common vehicle of all studied thought. Theological 
disputes succeeded, when {he spjrit of. stpdy begap tq animate 
the solitude of the cloisters, and to itself in the world. 

'I he Wl ol Constantinople, and thp dispersion pf a number of 
Greeks in the westei n kingdoms, introduced the study of their 
delightful language ; and the discovery of the art of printing, 
ashoit lime ahei, facilitated access to those choice productions 
of the human mind, which time had mutilated, but which it 
had been unable to destroy. The step made at this era in in* 
stiuction was of the highest importance. Tlie scholastic phi- 
losophy grew into disrepute ; the progress of navigation ex- 
tended the bpurjdaries of human ob^ejvation ; at last the fetters 
of spiritual tjranuy gave way t and the reformation of Luther 
opened new path? to the activity of fhe hum^n mind. The 
following are some of the refleciipn* which are suggested to the 
author by this great event ; 

The spectacle of the oniverse, as it becomes more distinctly 
uniciled to ibe eyes of men, Commnnicatev to their minds an im« 
pulse whicb'Stimolales them m overleap the bounduies which au- 
thority prescribed to their faith j and belief «> then subjected to 
jeaspn. But this leason, at all times the portmo of the small num- 
ber opiy, is liable, in Its progress, td intcird^tions by which it tj 
impaired: it degenerates into enthusiasm, while whose by whoqi 
it is opposed are involved .in the grossest fanaticism. A conflagra- 
tion thus ensues which half a century, with torienis of blood, is 
hardly suflSetent tp extinguish. The passions convert into na- 
cres and proscriprionj what should hasp remind esUtdy a philoso- 
phical ducnssiuii. 

*3 • 
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^ It would appear that nature has connected the moral ptpgresi* 
of the human species with those crises which agitate states j as the 
growth of the individual is often accelerated by' those maladies 
which endanger bis existence. Reason is struck with abuses long 
before she,dares\yr can openly attack them. Triumph she possibly 
never could, if the passions, keen to act whenever odcasion permits,, 
did not join in the combat. The fermentation which they excite, 
and which unfortunately, almost always distorts by excesses the 
wisest principles, overthrows, at the same time, the barriers which 
interest and prejudice every where oppose to them. The excesses 
however can be only temporary; the principles, of which the 
roots have struck deep turn at last the misfortunes of the parents 
to the benefit of the children. If, by tlic troubles which they en- 
gendered, the Reformers of the Church in the sixteenth century 
produced immense evils, the independence of thought to which 
they gave birth has been the Cause of the greatest blessings.** 

From this great epoch, when instruction in most parts of 
Europe made so important a step, the progress of knowledge 
and discovery has been immense. The author draws a rapid 
sketch of their advancement; and then asks, “ Who, from this 
picture of the riches which in so short a time the sciences have 
acquired. Would not expect to have beheld pfiblic instruction 
entirely change its appearance? 

When the objects instruction were multiplied so much, it 
would appear to have been wise to endeavour to confine within 
narrower limits those which at first engrossed attention, with a view 
to make room for the introduction of new ; and that a particular 
necessity arose for using means to unite those which presented the 
most general utility. 

What happened, however, in France, was very different ; 
public instruction, entrusted exclusively to one of the great bodies 
of the state, could only enrich itself slowly with the discoveries 
which were foreign to the interest or the glory of that body, which, 
moreover, resisted with all its might the opinions from whose influ- 
ence it had any thing *to fear, and encouraged with care such studies 
only as w^crc calculated to extend its credit, or augment its tidies. 
Chosen almost uniformly among the ministers of religion, or essen- 
tially connected with it by the forms of their institution, the heads 
of the universities could but feebly perceive the want of a reforma- 
tion in schools where every thing necessary to rear up brilliant com- 
batants in theology was found.’* 

The feeble attempts which were made to introdiide improve- 
ments in the ancient system, ended in nothing in any degree 
adequate to the stattvof society. The anthor,passes hastily over 
the vaiious plans w)uch were suggested to the Constitucru As- 
semhlv, till he comes at last to the system adopted after the 
establishment of the constitution ot the Year III. 

According to this, three degrees were established in the busi- 
ness of instruction; namely, ihc Pmnary Schvols^ ihfi Centra 
Schools^ and the Special Schools* In regard to the first, calcu- 
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:fetcd lor the elements of instruction, to read, to write, calcula- 
tion, and the elements of morality, the author contents himself 
with a short notice of the principal regulations adopted by go- 
vernment«% A central school was appointed t&r each depart- 
ment of the rtfpublic. Its business was divide intoUhree sec- 
tions. In the first was a professorship of drawing, a professor- 
ship of natural history, one of ancient languages, and one of the 
modern. In the second section was a professorship of elemen- 
tary mathemaucs, and one of exj^erimental physics and che- 
mistry. * In the -third was a professor of universal grammar, 
one of rhetoric and polite literature, one of history, and one 
of legislation. 

The pupils were not admitted to the courses of the first sec-^ 
tion till they had passed the age of 12 ; to the courses of tlie 
second till 14 ; to those of the third till 16. 

To each central school was to be attached a public library, a 
garden, and a cabinet of natural history^ with an apparatus 
for cl^emistry and experimental physics. 

The special schools were -of eleven different sorts ; namely, 
.astronomy ; geometry and mechanics ; natural history ; medi- 
cine; the veterinary .art ; rural economy; antiquities; the 
political sciences; painting,.sculpture and architecture; music; 
and schools for the dumb and blind. 

In regard to the first of these degrees of instruction, cer- 
tain obstacles, and certain instances of mismanagement in a ' 
great measure frustrated the good they were intended to pro- 
duce- Without endeavouring to ascertain the degree of as- 
sistance which should be afforded by governments towards im.- 
parting the elements of instruction to the body of tlie people, 
the author proposes t^o maxims, the truth of which is so well 
established in this ‘ country, that we rather wonder at the 
country in which it is yet necessary to teach them. He says, 

“ that as the office of a teacher requires the confidence of those 
who employ him, and who thus only will intrust him with their 
children, the choice of those who fill the office should be en- 
tirely free and he next observes, “ that entire liberty should 
be granted to every one who chuses to teach the elements of 
instruction.’' The cff[ecxs of competition he thinks the same 
in tliis as in other concerns ; both to reduce to the lowest pos- 
sible rate the price oi the commodity, and to afford it the best 
in kind. ^ 

The second degxeje of instruction is #1 one sense the most 
important; since from this it is that the imprtivements even irjL 
the first' degree must flovy. “ It is the proper source of' the 
whole public instruj:.tion ; serving as the basis on which the 
fabric rises through the special schools to the very summit of 
knowledge, it re-acts upon the first degree^ by the influence of 
its superflaitics j that is to say, byj'urnishing it with a ’ 
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i*lbmber teachers, vrho h\\eA in Hsing ih the nwpetitxr dt?- 
far h&ktr ehdoWed than d^Ainlry 'scbodlm^ters/^ 
" 'As thfe Central scheoh too iHstt the dnly bf the Fr^netj 

I ilah ^hich really in bxectftion, the aaihoir content® 

fiiiWHf . urJifh e^amfhrtig tti what degitefe they corresponded with 
thtf' sta’ife of ichdwiedgfe, and wete calculated to aOswer the 
%ttds oT public retraction. His method is to go over in thjbiy 
confer, the sevefa] courses betobging to the three sections ehu- 
theratfed above in the pfah of the bentral schools ; ,and bV a 
bonrnttentary on each to pbJht out the object it was intended tb 
'serve, the importance of *th^ object-, and the accuracy with 
which the course was adapted to the end broposed. We must 
wntcht ouTselVies with . a mere excmpliftcation of this com- 
4nemary. 

The first step it beboVed to render the i^ost useful to those 
who cannot ascertd any hi^er. To phice accordirygly, in 
the foremost i?ank the ini^troctioh most heccssaty 16 common 
arts and business, in a series of courses arranged according to 
their utility in regard to the seVera^l professions, consuming the 
least possible time, and adapted to 'such young persons as can 
yispdse of only a small number of years for their instruction, 
was the plan which the enlightened opposecs of the monkish 
system required ; and tWs was afforded fey the central schools/* 
The artls df imitation and construction 'depend in a great 
"measure upon what is called In French Design, to which we 
have no 'word that exactly corresponds in English. With this 
the plan of the central schools begins. Othrer arts depend 
upoh those properties of matter which are the objects of the 
physical and mathematical sciences. But before we enter 
Hipon lliis analysis of the material ’world, it is requisite to oh- 
taln a notion of the multiplicity of nature's productions, of 
the infinite variety which distinguishes them, and of the thread 
Equally fine and sure with which the mind has provided itself 
to penetrate into this labyrinth. The study ol the first -ele- 
'iDcnts of natural history forms, then, b proper introduction to 
^that of the physical sciences ; and besides the actual and valua- 
ble knowledge which 'it communicates, it is calculated, hy the 
number and variety of the objects whkh it presems, beyond 
any other science, to inspire the youthful mind wkh the love 
of study; and by suggesting a variety of questiohs which thfe 
abstract sciences only can resolve, it fulfils the most important 
end of education, bj^ awakening an ardent euriostty after the 
pjy^teries of nature, and conducting the pupil hy the prepress 
of his own ideas from one ‘study to'ahother, ^Studies with which 
he would probably have been disgusted Me hot himself ^een 
their necessity and advantage. 

^ After tracing In this manner the pfah for the study of the 
physical and mathcmatrcal<, sciences, and fbrHhaterf the aneient 
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lamoages^ of grimmar, and cQmpoaiuon» be observes that ' 
«« me moral and political sciences, which fprm the third bmnch 
of thc.system of knowledge, are wmprebcndcd according tP 
the plan, of the central schools, in the hia^ical course, (to 
which belongs geography,} and in the coiirse oP legislation* 
Those who perceive history and geography nothing but an ex* 
ercise of the memory, may be surprized at the rank here as- 
signed to them; but geography would not deserve the name of 
a science if it were' restricted to a mere nomenclature of places* 
The leading events of the history, the state of civj^zation, the 
plan and strength of the government, and the religion and 
manners of the inhabitants are all included in the geographical 
account of a country. A narrative too of facts in the order of 
their dates would compose a very meagre course ; if the con- 
sequences which result from those facts were susceptible of no 
developement by their connection with social institutions, the 
progress of civilization^ and the conduct of individuals ; and 
presented no chain of experience by which the professor of le- 
gislation could establish of verify the general principles of the 
science which he teaches.” Morals, being only the legisla- 
tion of individuals,, though its place could not Be marked ia 
the plan is necessarily included in general legislation, since thp 
rules of human conduct, as they regard the intercourse either « 
of societies or of individuals, are founded on the consideration 
of our wants and of our faculties, whence, spring our rights 
and our duties/' 

The author admits that the duration of these courses, necl^s* 
sarily very limited, did not permit the instruction in the seve- 
ral sciences to be pushed very far. But he is of opinion that 
the wide diffusion of an ordinary degree of information is of far 
more importance in a national point of view than the rearing of 
a small number of very learned men amid a nation sunk in ig- 
norance. Tiie declamation so often heard against half know- 
ledge be thinka very ilUfounded. It is not the man who 
knows one half of things whose knowledge is useless, if he 
know^ that half well; but the man wlu> only half knows every 
thing. 

Some time posterior to the institution of the central schools, 
an addinion was made to the original plan, which might have 
become exceedingly useful. The librarian of each school was 
required to give lectures, on the bistpry of books and litera- 
tpre, comprehending all the detaiU Necessary to exhibit the 
progress of the human mind* The profe^^ors of the several 
sciences were each ueoessarily confined to the dogmatical part 
.of that vhich be taught, or could at most only point out to his 
jiupils such authors on it as could be most useful tp them ip 
-.their studies* But other authors, besides the^ have often bad 
greatest influence an tlie progte^s of the A 
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of lectures on the history of books a'nd literature ^vas desrined 
to exhibit the step’i-by which the several sciences had advanced/ 
, the connection which existed between those steps, an^ the 
connection and Vtility of the several branches of knowledge 
which formed the objects of the institution. “ The general 
icflections,” says the author, which constiuite the philoso- 
phy of the sciences, whicii indelibly Sk in the memory the* 
order of their progress, and the form of their method^ and 
which are in some measure lost in the successive imposition of 
the severally propositions of each system of doctrines, were 
here produced in a manner peculiarly natural, and from their 
union derivcfl a higher degree of force, and clearness, at the 
bdme time that they inspired a livelier interest.” 

Lacroix is of opinion that the best mode of instruction in 
-the sciences is a judicious mixture of lectures and examina. 
tions. Lectures alone, he considers, and with reason, as ex- 
iremelv defective. As a specimen of his manner uc may 
transcribe his observations on this subject in his own words : 

En conversant aii rant cours, racception qui*! avait autrefois, il 
a bien fallu npmmer ainsi, dans les rcoles centrales, les divers en*< 
seignemens dont Tobjet est distinct ; mais comnie il s’agissait d’en- 
fnns ou de jeunes gens qu*il 6tait iiccessaira de f:imiliarii>er avec les 
difficuhe^ du travail, et noR d’amaieurs attires settlement par la 
simple curiosilC} entiu que. Tauditoire eta it compose de vrais eco- 
liers, la force des choses prescrivait impcrieusement au maitre de 
dormer des devoiis, des compositions, de faire des inlmogations fre- 
qiientes, et dVmployer les encouragemens et les repriroandes, pour 
obtenir rapplicatioii. 

L experience a bient&t convaincu que le professeur qui parle 
assez long-terns de suite, raaintient diffieiJement le silence et Inatten- 
tion, mSine dans un auditoire compose d’el^ves qui sont deja sortis 
*de I'enfance; mais avec de plus jeunes, il cst tonjours indispensable 
qti’il exerce une surwillancc tr(‘s active, et qu’eii mcme terns il 
cprouve le plus qu’il peut lenr intelligence. Il a done besoin d'nne 
grande libertc de corps et d’esprit, pour suivre dos yeux tous leurs 
mouvemens, seul moyen de prevenir les distractions ou les espieglc- 
ries que des pnnitions, toujours tropsevd’cs pour de pareilles fautes, 
ne pea vent jamais empecher. Cette m^' me libertc nc iui est pas 
moins necessaire pour imagincr des questions propres h s’assurer 
comment le** el. ves <jnt saisi la doctrine qui leur a etc enseignee, et 
pour improviser des explications qui se rapportent a des cTifficaltes 
qu*il n’a pu pre.oir, pAfcequ'elles sont aussi varices que les tournmes 
d’esprit de ceux qui I’ccopient, D’un autre c^lc, pendant que Tcl^ve 
rend coiiipte de ce qu il ‘a du apprendre, le maitre, devenant audi- 
teur, }>eat ra^eux juger des corrections *qu*il doit faire a son texte et 
des dcvelopemens qa’il doit ajouter a son expr*odtion. 

** Pour mettre de I’ordre dans la marcbe des 1 :90ns, qtfil convient 
de rendre unitbrme, il est avantageux de diviser chacune en deux 
parties, dont la premi' ro soit la repetition de la 10900 piecedente, par 
piusieurs des ckves^ pris au hazaid et interroges succcitbivement^ cC 
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dont la seconde soit consacre<J h Vcxposition de matidres nouvelle.^ 
C«tte demi^re parajt ne pouvoir ctre faite qae par le professenr In?-* 
mferne ; tnais s*il a indiquc a ses eleven un texte redigc avec asses} 
de sdin pour qu’il pulsse s^y confortner; h quftlqnes I egers detail* 
pidrf, el qa’il ait des sujets qui reonissent a «ne intelligence mar« 
quee, de la facilitc k s'exprimer, il rendra son enseigneuient biea 
plus profitable, en les cliargeant, cbacun a leur lour, et aprds leal 
avoir prevenus d’avance, de preparer sous son inspection, hi inati$r(? 
qui doit faire Tobjet de la repetition suivante., 

Non-seulement il exerccra, dans Tart de parler, les plus distin-* 
gues de ses eleves, il les prepareraarenseignement, aoquel plusieur* 
d'entr'eux seront uccessairerpent appelles par leurs dispositions, mais 
11 pourra souvent profiler de leurs remarques, et des moyens qu’ils 
siuront employes pour lever par eux-m6ines lea difiicukes qui les 
arr^taient dans leur etude particulicre. Sti mules par les en courage- 
mens de lepr maitre, par Vapprobation de leurs catparades, leurs 
jeunes tetes s*6chaufFeront quclquefois asscz pour concevoir et pro- 
poser des vues nouvelles, pour indiquer des simplifications, des cor- 
rections a rbqvrage qu’on aura mis entre leurs hiains; et qui peut- 
^tre ne se seraient pas presentees a Tauteur. J’avoue, en me rap- 
pelant aved plaisir Tempressement et la candeur qu'ils y niettaient, 
les services que je dois a un grand nombre de jeunes ^dns, aussi stut 
dieux qu’aimableSj que j’ai cu le bonheur dc posseder a mes lemons: 
pies ouvrages, entrepris uniquement dans la vue de Jeur epargner Ja 
peine de recourir h des materiaux epiirs, ont considcrablement gagn& 
par leurs observations, presque toujours justes, et souvent trds-fiiies.” 

Another advantage of the central soliools on which he 
dwells with particular complacency, is the union of paternal 
and of public education, which they brought within the reach 
of so great a portion of the people. His observations on the pe- 
culiar defects, and disadvantages of education which is entirely 
domestic, and of that which is entirely public, are numerous 
and instructive. That education has the best chance to be suc- 
cessful, which to paternal vigilance, and the happy exercise of 
the domestic affections, adds the saliiiary emulation, and the 
salutary check to overweaning passions, whicii arises from the 
intercourse of equals. The central schools, being instituted 
in every co»isidcrab!c place in the kingdom, afforded to a vast 
propoition.of the youth, the inestimable advantage of receiv- 
ing their instruction in public classes, while their residency 
was in, the house of their parents. 

In regard to the second part of this work, which is entirely 
confined to tlie teaching of the mathematirs, w'e must content 
^ourselves witFi a bare accounfof tlse'heads of the author's dis- 
quisitions. In the first section, where hep proposes to ireat of 
the mode of tcacl^nig this branch of science, and of axsccr. 
taining, by exaiyi nation, the progress .of those who study if, 
he presents a number of reflections, which discovers both his 
acquaintuoce with the nature of maihcrrfatical science, and with 
the business of education, on a course of mathematical instruc- 
tion, and on the study of that science ; he explains the import- 
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, MCt of exmina:tioi:i in t-cacbing tl>e inathemaiics, ivlicrc he 
otiil farther iitustrates, and applies the general principles which 
he laid dowfi oft this sqbject in a farmer part of the work,; he 
describes the^ imp^ection and disadvantages of the form at 
present observed in this examination ; and illustrates the form 
which it ought to receive. The methods, as they arc called of 
jUmthematical inquiry, formed the subject of the second section, 
:The division of analysis and synthesis is vulgarly ; bm 

jtbe real nature of those modes of investigation, as applied to 
mathematics, is very imperfectly undemtood ; and the illiistca. 
Jtaom and disquisitions into which our author here enters are not 
O'ljtide instructive. The remaining branches of this part of the 
Wbjea are less generah The first is an account of the clemen* 
taarj course of pure mathematics which was tau;^t in the cen* 

’ tral school of Quatre-Nations, cupsisting of, Arithmetic, 
a. Elements of Ajg^fhra. a. of Geometry, 4 . Com- 

plement of the . Elements of Geomi^try. 5 . Elementary Trea- 
tise of Trigonometry, imd of the application of Algebra to 
Geometry. Each article receives a commentary, explaining 
^ object, and its adaptation to that object, in a manner similar 
that which was pursued in illustrating the general plan of 
the central schools.' This course of matliematics was drawn up 
i>y our author himself, and has been published. Having 
finished his account of t his work, he adds an explanation of the 
object and tendency- of two others, his Eleincniary Treatise on 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and his Covnplenient to 
the Elements of Algebra. 

The matter of this book, it thus appears, is somewhat 
heterogeneous ; and the insU'iictions which it contains are so 
fashioned and arranged by the local, temporary, and circuiw-. 
scribed subjects with which ilieyare immccliruely connected ^ 
that they are much less calcuiatcd for utility than their intrinsic 
merit would denote. It is the work, however, of an en- 
lightened man, and will contribute to throw some light on a 
most important subject, which still remains in great obscurity. 

MOMTfJLYeATAJ.OGUE. 

TIIEOiOGV. ^ 

AaT. ^14^- Jexsish Trophccy, the Sole Criterion io dUthtguisk bffyvcen 
genuine and spurious Christian Scripture: or. An humble Attempt ta 
remove the grand and hilUertd ia^urmauntable Obstacles to the Can^ 
•Persian of Jews m(l Deists to the Vhristian Kaith, afectioiiatelff^ 
submitted to their Consideration. A Discourse preached before the 
Hev. Dr* William G ret ton. Archdeacon of Essex, at his Visitation 
hotden at Danbury, on Tuesday, July S, I 8 O 6 . By Fraxcis 
Stove, M.A. F.tS.A. Rector of Cold Norton, Essex. 1^. 6d. 
Johnson. 180{>. 

This is a very singular perforroanoc. Here we have a beneficed 
deigymao of the church of England who gravely asserts, and as 
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doictrlnes of the Trinity, aed ef thir ettmi^eiK are ** strange figments 
o£ the human braiii,*’ wirres filhles/- and in sbori gross im- 
postures, and that the first twoobapttrs w St. Matthew's gospel, 
were foisted in by some impostor, llie ar^ment^ by which he en- . 
deavours to suppprt tfaese positions ere the same usually advanced 
by the Socinian dissenters, end tbe r^der may well be spared a 
repetition of them, as given briefly in this ^mtainm^ cir, as, we thiitk 
at oagWt to be called ihxattlatim Sermon. ' <^hnstiatis« at large, 
Imwever, will pause a little before they giv^p so much in compli>* 
cnent to Deists and Jews, who have not yet promised to believe wbat 
femains. 

^ET. 15. A Charge delivered ^at iht Visitation of the «Rrr. ihc Arch* 
dcacm cf Sar^m, ^oH (the Vtth, l«fA, and ^tOth of JufiCj ISOfi. 
Jhr the Hev* Cti^ ULks DAOBt=.lfT, A^^kdmcM’ of Sawm* Is. 
JUvingtons. ltS 06 \* 

principal nubjeot nf this charge is the plan of edncatioO lately 
roposed by Mr. Lancaster, e ^ualter, and which has obtained some 
igh patronage, end considerable encouragement. jMr. Dadbeuy 
yi^ws this plan .as deistn, under the imposing guise of philanthropy, 
making a covert approach towards the fortress of Christianity, id 
order to be admitted within her walls. He is fully dispiwed, how- ' 
ever, to give the conductor of the plan every credit for the best in- 
tention, a compliment which Mr.^Lancaster will probably not o^r- 
value, when fte finds the Archdeacon suggesting, that “ the per^U ‘ 
acting as a tool to others is oft-times in ignorance, with respect to 
the work intended to be performed by hinr.” To us Mr. Lancaster 
appears to ktiow the part be performs without the aid of prompting, 
but we are not mofe reconciled to it upon that account. Tutting off 
religious education is too much like .Folia’s convenient season/’ 
wdiich never came. 

POETRY. 

Art. i6’. The "Spirit (f the MovntainSf tvilft other Poems* By, 

George Taveou, of the Bank of England, pp, J88. 68,- 

Hall, ISOfi. 

There arc few places where should less expect the muses to 
take up their residenc^e than rn the Bank of England ; but these 
ladies are occasionally very capricious iu their choice of favourite 
haunts ; and at periods when scarcely a print of their footsteps couldi 
be traced, by gurgling rill and silent grove, we ha\*e seen them wan- 
toning wdth infinite delight in a barber’s shop or a cobler’s stall. But 
at]thK)ugh Mr.T. is conreisant among the sordid votaries of Mammon, 
yet, if we may believe an introductory ode. his sentiments are very . 
little akin to his .situation. While as friends of taste we applaud blf 
more elevated spirit, we eanndt, still.* without some patriotic appre- 
hensions, hear*&Qch seutimeuis as the following issue from the 'Bank 
jpf England ; ^ ' 

Ah! why ye sons of earth, with ceaseless toll. 

Do ye, ^>r ever, at your drudg’rv muil ? 

For gold, for gold, still clamorous, ye cry. 

On that^lone, ye fix your vultnre-eye, 

’ And with the ^golden mattia seiz’d, ye die I 
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But me, the swjSet delights of verse luspirc^ 

4i)d grateful h to me the Mose*^ lyre. 

Whether Anacreon tunes his playful laj'’. 

Or Homer sbeii^ an^uud the blaze of day j 
Whether/ the watiton vyiles.of love allure, ' 

Or cliaslity appears, with look demure ; 

Venus, bright deckM in amatorial'charms, ^ 

Lost in ecstatic trance in pleasures arms ; &c.** 

Mr. Taylor’s verses .possess considerable vigor, although by no 
foeans suflScienily correct. In coaformity to the depraved' Cockney 
proaunciation, he scruples not to couple together in the rhyme 
dnd thoughf, worn and dawn ; and the Jines sometimes limp. His 
genius ’seems, however, to be very capabje of cultivation. The 
gpirir of the Moutotains, a translation from Wielaiid, is written with 
po small degf^e of poetic talent : k js by far the best in the collect 
iioo. It is a fairy legend, and contains several very pleasing descrip,. 
tions. We shall extract a description of the residence of the 
gain Chrome, as a specimen of the verse, 

Graceful he then conducted with a smile 
The beauteous princess, thro* the gorgeous pile. 

Adorn’d with all the works of mimic art,* 

Which charm the fancy, or inform the heart. 

Then down a long arcade's secluded walk# 

Pen;ti\;e he led her on engaged in talk ; 

. ** plac’d at whose rerniinating point was seen 
A velvet plat of eye* delighting green, 

Which from the palace bent into the vale ; 

A verdant slope, inviting to' the gale. 

O’er tWs sweet lawn, ensitarr’d with minim flowers, 

The nymph he usher’d into roseate bo w’rs. 

Fairer than heathen f ction in its tales, 

Pourtrays the beauties of Hesperian dales. . 

Here from the vines, depending clusters bung 
Of purple grapes, which melted on the tongue ; 

There apples, bright with rind of golden hue. 

Tempring to touchy aliur’d tlie glancing view : 

Mix’d with tlie fruits of ev’ry differing clime. 

Orange and peat^, and urtiy-flavour’d lime. 

' Upon the turf beneath, were wild-dispread. 

Fantastically mingled, white and red. 

Yellow, cerulean and dark -Tyrian blue, 

Flow’rs of each sweet perfume and var}'iBg hue. 

Here rang’d in rows, were waving poplars seeii j^ 

And shrubb’ries there, of kurd, ever-agreed. 

Here on the mokten’d dlargi-nof the stream. 

The weeping willoov shuiin’d Uie lightsome beam $ 

And there, the lir, majestically rose, 

Foriu’d like a pyramid, its branching bongh.s. ' 

Here tangled cIc-Us, besprent with wild-rose 
And scented with the sweets of woodbine bow’rs j 
There stately trees, tli'e forest’sdSoast and pride, 
i^ising subiim,e^ as tbo’ they beay'n detied ' 








Ant! many grove w^s seen, and mairy a seat. 
Where sacred Peace might chase Kw lor^ retreat. 
/' Birds of refulgent 0ume and tuneful throat. 


. That knew to pour with rapture evVy note, 
l^he BowVy wilds and solitudes along, 

Of softly-gay, or.sweetly-pensive song,' 

Here hopp’d from spray to spray, and sooth’d the ear 
With warbling strains, that charm’d the soul to hear.” 



DRAMA. 

Art. 18 . The Falf (f the Moguls a Tragedy, founded on an interee^. 
ting portion ofTndian Hutory^ and attempted partly on the Greek 
model, JVith other occmional Poems, By the Author of Indian 
Antiquities, White. 1806*. ppv 153. 7s, 

To hnd: the laborious author of the Indian antiquities in the 
walks of the tragic muse, was rather in unexpected pleasiii-e. Of 
late, bow>:ver, be seems to b^ve entirely devoted himself to the 
dreams of Helicon, whic^ probably he finds pot less entertaining to 
himself or his readers than those of jhe Ganges. Still, however^ 
bis flights are eastern as were formerly his creepingsj and eveiy 
thing is far beyond European. To those who have a taste for the 
grandly horrible, and the pompously terrific, this tragedy. may have 
some charms : an extract will suffice most of our readers.: 

" And now yon city, like a mighty wreck 
That long has been the spor^of raging tempests, 

Floats in an overwhelmioglea of blood. « 

’i'he shrieks and groans of her expiring sons, 

Giv’n np to spoil, and slaughter unjr^strain’d, , 

Chill’d me with horror as I pass’d along, 

And rent my soul with grief and, indignation. 

For mercy pleads in vain the lisping babe. 

Pale with affright, and clinging to the breast : 

Women of noisiest rank, to kings allied, 

Are from the haram’s chaste recesses dragg’d 
To wanton massacre, — Thousands, to sbua 
I’he stern destroyer’s violating rage. 

Plunge in devouring flanies-^a milder foe? 

Or down the dark abyss of yawning pits, 

Or wells unfathoinably deep, they rud), r 

Headlong, if haply they may ’scape his fury,” 

The tragedy i.s followed by t\vo pieces, one on the Lotos of 
pgypt," and another on " Genius.” which unfortunately is not 
alwivys the lot of those who write about it. Another poem, finer 
than alj the rest, was, we are told, intended to he added 5 but as 
tlie subject was the immortal Mr. Pitt, and therefore “ required no 
common labour and exertion,” it was^for the ptesent omitted. For 
the consolation ot the public, however, the author informs us that 
tins very fine piece is to appear, as part of % superb poem on Rich- 
mond- Hill, when,” to use" the words of the author, — "'When 
the Muse on hestiidc^expafided a .traversing the delightful county 
«f Surry, after vibiting the monastic ruins of Mfjiton, and paying 
her respects to the memory of the imiuQrtal NELSON, shall leach 
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the environs of ThrTfvtv.r» whejre> slot! too taon fudete^hir hif 
friend, ihe illontrioui FITT Mpirad/'^ 

A prospectus if adeMof iblf poem oo J^iehrocnuJ* 
Hill i ami until its Ai)poaran<3ii« w« shall ciefer anjr furtliea onmnbepts 
on the merits of the i&^thor. Whiti map we not expeei from this 
performance, when a iWty ims^dy bis bm ixitQ Ibo *warld aif 
its advercisemsiu. 

Art. 18 , DtnKirius,ike ImpMiar; aTfdgtJjn. Ajr A^ess axd£R 
So V M A R A h o \ E. Tramkttd fvqm the Rui>ifm, 8i'o, 2s. 6dm 

Booth. lvS 06 . 

T1)C author ot tbi4 tragedy is said to be the father of the 
stage, and th<it he ineited the i^art with the softness of Racine. 

, The translator states that hU object was to satisfy the curiosity of 
the English public, and to atfgrd it an opportunity of deciding, lu 
iocne measure, upon the deserts of an a^uthor, hitherto known only 
by name and repntatton. But we should^ after all, be sorry to esti-* 
mate Souinarakoie's genius by the performance before us. What 
effect it may have in the Russian language, and performed on the 
Russian stage, we know not ; it appears to us very deficient in the 
principal diamntic requisites, and incapable, by any means, of being 
adapted to the only standard of taste to which ve refer, the English 
stage. Independent of the dialogue, whicii consists of harangues 
rather than cntivei’iiation, we miss those touches of nituie which 
speak equally forcibly In all languages, and that consistency of cha- 
racter which ought to mark the^ agents in imprnai tragedy. How* 
eve., merely as a curiosity and a l^tranger, we bid it welcome, and 
thank (he translator for giving us one more cause for gloiying in the 
aupeiionty of the father of the English stage. 

XOVEtS, 

Art. 1.9. The Wood X^mph^ a Novel; Bjf the Author of " A} it I,'* 
and ** (jlcnmoie Abbv^** vols, V2mo, 12^. Chappie. 180t). 
Thi.s novel belongs to the family of mediocrity, a family so nume- 
rous and so much alike that we find it rather ditfipult to distinguish 
one blanch from another. This, however, possesses rather more of the 
family-aversion to probability than berrclations, and upon that account 
only may become a favourite with those readers who caic not what 
adventures are presented to them, provided ihcyaie strange. Ihe 
events here are sufficiently numerous for that species of taste, and 
are all produced by the lieroine taking w.tlk'* through lorfi; avenues, 
and fchrubbei les, thiough which she never walked before, and which 
are termin.ited by a tomantic kaf ha I of the true mystenoas kind — « 
Asfn eveiy work of this description there is some favourite woid 
which, like the morntng gun in the Critic, tlie author ** never knows 
when to have done with," so here we are presented above thirty 
times with uoluted cots, cottages, bouses, and ensiles. The word 
meain may probably be but why should we have too much 

of a good thing } 

Art. 2(k 'Jhi* hxhfhle iT^ncm^: or the Mht^s qf WiellUha, a PAhh 
Legtndury By P. F. I>\rMy, Authot oj U^m potion , 

the Paraclete, dfi. I/. Ov. Od. i^ane & Co. 18<)6. 

This story seems calculated to afford rather more enteitainment 
than the author's Paratkic, of which ue took some notice in our 
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HMt year's* JootiiaL 1% is, bew«ver» spun out too far, and the first ttrc^ 
yoiuaies are, therefore, far superior lu interest to tlie last two, Tte 
lovers of Hiysterious benrors cannot fail of being amply gratified, for 
Our putbor has contrived a mode of keeping his readers in the dark, 
the floveliy and ingeouity of which we arc able sufficiently i6 
praise. The dungeons and galleries of cu$tm have, by long 
lost their terrors and become as familiar as the dark walk of Vaux* 
haU. It was time, therefore, to place heroes and heroines in sitii^ 
tlojns where they might be more liable to lose their senses. With 
this view Mr. l^atby has hit upon a series of subterraneous passages, 
and old mines, extending for miles under ground, and so frightful 
and horrible that nothing can exceed the cruelty of putting people, 
into them, except the ingenuity of bringing them out. This must 
be allowed to be something new, and we doubt not that onr aa<* 
thor's example will be followed, and that those who are tired of 
building cabtles will hereafter employ their talents in digging mines. ; 
Of the fidelity of his descriptions, however, we can give no opinion, ‘ 
for unluckily we have neither a Cornibh nor a Newcastle man m 
our cotjKf. 

Akt. 21 . The Three Old Maids ^ the House of Pmrttddocfc. 3 voh, 
12a. Lane and Co. 1806. 

Tills is rather an interesting story. The characters are well 
drawn and supported, and the incidents natural atid well put to- 
gather, so as to form upon the whole an agreeable tale. 

MISCKLLANIRn. 

Aur. 22. Jn Uhtorkal 4ccouht of Corsham Houst\ in JVilfshire: 
the iSeat of Paul Cohb Mithven, E^q. IV^th a Catalogue of his 
ifUhratcd Collect ton of Ftefures, Dedicated to the Patrons of the 
British Institution; and embracing a concm Historical Essay on 
The Vine Arts. With a hriif Account of the different Schools; 
and a lia^iav of the progressive State <f the Arts in England. 
Also, Biographical Sketches of the Artists, sihose Works constitute 
tbs CoUiction. i5y John Brittox. 12/wo. 5s. Longman & 

Co. 1806. 

The visitors of Corsham house are greatly indebted to Mr. Brit- 
ton for this elegant guide, and their taste may be awakened, if not 
improved, by the criticisms and biographical notices of the respective 
artists whobe works form Mr. Methuen's splendid collection. We 
must, however, take the liberty to suggest to Mr. Biitton that where 
it is necessary to give a description, it is not always necessary to 
7 nake a book, and, thei-Ofore, we could have dispensed with his long 
dedications to the patrons of the British Institution, and his concLe 
historical essay, because in neither do we find any thing new, or 
belter expressed than in the sources whence he has taken his infor- 
mation.— The ju/w// of the honse^prefixed may be useful lu iliustrai- 
•ing the description, but the view is by far loo small. 

Aht. ‘-23* Mtscellmics in Prose and V<rse. By Alkxandrr 
MoLLtsoit. 3^. 1806. 

This little voluifte is a repuWication of various short essays in prose 
and verse, with some additions by the author who, if we mistake 
nmx, is also the pubUsher. Neither his prose nor his poetry rues 
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much above mediocrity, bat if we cannot compliment hind as d good 
writer, he appears to be a good and benevolent man, and to devote 
bis leisure hours to the encouragement of virtuous principles and 
social feelings. The longest article in the volume, is entitled 
** Melody the soul o^Music,** in which he inclines to 'give an undue 
preference to nrelody over harmony j but We are rather Of the opi- 
nion of the critic whom he quotes against himself. Men of good 
taste are never bigots ; they are men of general taste, and if the ques- 
tion were, which will you part with, this old Scotch melody, or the 
Hallelujah chorus ? the majority, we doubt not, would decide against 
our author. « 

Art, 21*. Jn Jdmnuori/ Lcfia- to H, Jl. TI, the Vrince ofJV'ales, 
on the Subject of' the late Ddicate J nquiry : containing Anecdotes 
never before pubUshedf uhich maif probablj/ lead to the Detection of 
the real Authors of the late siandahus Attempt to suVij the Purity 
of an illustrious personage, Qs, Tipper &: Richards. ISOO". 

Of this intrepid letter we can only say that it contains assertions 
which we«shoutd be sorry to believe, and are afraid to copy j for al- 
though. the writer, if we may judge from internal evidence, is by no 
means unacquainted with the characters alluded to, and certainly 
expresses opinions whicl^ are just, and predicts consequences which 
are probable, we do not wish to decide for the public upon anony- 
mous authority,^!! a matter iu which they are so deeply interested. 
Art, 2.5. An Ansxcer to an Admonitory Jjicfttr addressed to his 
lioi/al Highness the Prince JPalest on the Subject of the late 
^ Delicate Lnquiry. By Athfuks. 2^, Johnson. 1800'. 

Art, 26’. Strictures on Cobbtlfs Unmanly Observations, tilaihe to 
the Dcluate FntestisiUtion ; and a lltply to the Ansuer to an Ad* 
inoniiory fHter to hes it. If, the Prince of' WuU s, containing an 
Account of the true Cause xrhy the Commissioners^ JXcport has not 
yet been paid ished, and manu o^het additional fact^. By the Author 
tif the Admonitory Letter. Uo, 2y. I'lpper and Richards. 
1806 '. 

As we have declined enteiing into the dispute which forms the 
subject of these pamphlets, we havegnly to remark that the An^xetr 
to the Admonitory Letter does not enter into the merits of the cause 
ia a general way, but is confined to a sindicition of the (diaracters 
of certain individuals whom the author of the Admonitory Liita ac- 
cused of propagating reports injurious to an august female peivon- 
age, and that such vindicaiiou is repelled by the aiHhor of the Admo- 
nitory Lj-tter with much shrewdness and apparent knowledge of 
facts. As to the Strictures on Cobbetfs Unmanly O'nscrvations, 
we believe them to be just, but at the same time useless j the bu- 
siness of a professed libeller is not to be interrupted by appeals to 
tlie feelings which actuate lionourable minds. The autboi of the 
Admonitoiy I^etter pledges Bimself 'that the publication of the Com- 
missioners* Report wdjl confirm all Jiis assertions, and ventures to 
predict that the public will judge as he has judged. -Whetlier this 
be the case or not, we w'ould advise these polemic®, if they favour 
the public with moie pamphlets, to increase the number of their 
facts, and diminish the quantum of personal abuse, which is really 
of no consequence, except to convince their readers that they have 
got into very bad company. 
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Art. I. The Stranger in Ireland ; or a Tour on the Southern 
and Western Parts of that Country, in the Year 1805. Py 
John Carr, Esq. 4/0. p^. J44. 2/. gs. London, 1800. 

' Phillips. 

WE know few things whieh would prove more conducive* 
to the interests of this empire than a complete knowledge of 
Ireland ; and for that reason we welcome with peculiar warmth 
eveiy undertaking subservient to so important an end. So vast 
are the natural advantages of that island, that, by its capabilities. 
It may very safely be pronounced the most valuable part of the 
British dominions. Its political disadvantages haVe been the 
cause that these capabilities have been so little developed, and 
that Ireland remains in the waste «nd unprofitable condition* 
which we deplore. Yet the soil of Ireland vies in fertility with 
the richest parts of Europe; it possesses one^of the mildest, and 
most productive of climates ; it abounds with a race of har^, 
enterprising people, whom the slightest motives would be suffi- 
cient to convert to industry ; and all these advantages are nearly 
lost tp the country, fur want of the knowledge and the pa- 
triotism by which they might be turned to account. 

It is a very remarkable tact in the policy of this country that 
ameliorations scarcely ever proceed from the government. Not 
only is government hardly ever "the promoter of improvements; 
it is even generally repugnant to them. It is by the progress 
of information among the people, who become instructed in the 
benefits of certain reformations, and refuse to be satisfied with- 
out them; that almost all the great steps in the political progress 
of this country have been made. It is from a similar source ' 
that the improvement of Ireland may be expected. As the 
people at large become more acquainted with the circumstances 
of that island, distinct ideas of the measures required will be- 
cqme prevalent; they will make their'way to the government 
at last; the influence of public sentiment will be communicated 
even to the public rulers, and the happy effects which we con« 
template will appear. 

We are happy to think that the work before us will contri- 
bute something to this desirable end; and, with all its defects, 
we hope, that, for this reason, it will attract the attention of the 
Voi,. 11 . Z * 
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public. The author has the merk of inviting his countrymen 
to one important source of information^ respecting Ireland--*-* 
their owtamtpecoon* He has^ set an admirable example*; and 
his book^ We^trustJovill proire an allurement to produce many 
imitatots. Sy proving that in Ireland there is something wortn 
being seenf that it is not entirely composed of bogStand potatoe- 
bedlst hut bounds in the most delightful scenery to gratify the 
SUM of taste; while it exhibka a portion of our fellow subjects 
in d very tfoutiidl iiid highly tf^eresting state of society, which 
may suggest instruction to the man ol thought; hy shewing, in 
aVrord, that a tour in Ireland is calculated to be (ertUe in plea* 
srmreii and not u mere efibrt of self-denial, we hope that many 
publications of the same nature with the present will soon be 
presented to the public ; and that complete information with re- 
gard to th6 interior of Ireland, its physical, moral, and political 
stdte, will be comrndn among Britons. 

The author gives us a history of his Journey from London to 
Holyhead, which we could very well have spared, as it con* 
taiiis little beyond the usual adventures of stage coaches, and 
fnns; nor that peculiarly recommended by anv felicity in the 
authOr^s expression. Neither did we think the long description 
^ of the bay of Dublin, and of the appearance of the country as 
you approach fiom the sea very useful, because these have 
been so often described before: and though a man of fancy 
might have been Idkh to pass them over in silence, a stroke or 
two was all that the picture requiied. Even the misfortune 
sustained by the authors pantaloons, from the piece of fat pork 
he gallantly carried on his knee for an Irish girl in the stage 
coach, whether from the mode of telling the story, or from 
what other cause, we cannot tell, had Very little effect either 
upon our risibility, 0 r our sympathy. The observation, how- 
ever, made by the Irish sailor is truly characteristic, who. 
taking notice of the pleasure with which the author surveyed 
the bay of Dublin, and the surrounding country, cried out 
to him with a smile of great satisfaction ; By Jasus, yout 
honour! you’re right there; its God’s own country/* 

Between the landing-place and Dublin the author’^ attention 
is attracted by the filth and misery of a little town called Rings- 
end, and by a species of open carriage, peculiar to tlie country, 
in which the company sit back to back; both of which objects- 
he describes. He thet. disclfiims the intention of interfering 
with the questions of Irish antiquaries in a manner which is 
evidently intended to be very sprightly; but as his genius ap- 
pears very little adapted to that style, it Were to be wished that 
in his future toiKS he would not affect it: It has been very 
often aimed at in the present work, and almost always without 
success. We will transcribe the present specimen, that our 
readers may judge for themselves oi the justice of Qur remark: 
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tfaditioa i^ejroad. dne hafrdi^«d 1 fthall not detatnr Atf 

reader to ^iiqolre wbe&er ^Maon and Ifie Argoim^ sailed from tfaf 
Bosphorq» to Irekqd, or qrfaetber tbe ae'ij^tioQrj^iudjoiis I'eceired* 
their alpbaheta thcoogb itie medium of that cqontrjr^ or whether the 
Irish are descended m>pi Magog ihe ado of Japhe^> the sod of Noah» 
whether O'Brien Bordimhe oi^ whelmed apd eapelled the Thaatba 
d^ha. Denan ,, with all the artillery of therr. m^ic and witeberies. I 
would distu^, ho people Id their fan^ for ojrtioaal adtiquity atid 
pre-emiOcince* la G^a name1k.fhe Betayiaxb themselrot 
froctt the sun } let the ChioeMi boast of the‘ eiltteoee V empire 

eight tbooiaotl years before the creation of tbd worn aecor dto^ tof 
ourcakolatfon y let the Laplander; oooontravenitd^ maintatnUuit hit 
dusky gpoves/aiittt up for itioe mootlu ih poto w^er, are^ ihoit 
rural in the world, and that foe only; honest inen and good atraw* 
berries, created or grown, are ho be found in his co^ry# ,If foe 
Irish: ^efor a. Caitlniginian oi^j^ mid tbe.hoiiour.of.haeing pec^pM 
Scotmd, instead of^Ssfng deiired f|^ or ji^m Great Britain^ 
or any other oounbyi Jet her ^joy all tbe'hsppiness attached to tbo 
origin she pikers* However powerful or weak her ^pi^nslons to 
MUestan pedigree may be, for being no antiquarian' I care but Htll0. 
for the matter, thih 1 know, tl^t if foe were not able to posh bef 
genealogy beyond a century, foe would at least be, aa the chief of 
her orators, Grattan, has* finely said, ' ^ke some men, poMssed of « 
certain powers, who dlstidguisli the place of their imtivity, instead of 
being distinguished by it. Ibey do not receive, they give birth io 
the {dace of their residence, and vivify the region which is aboiaf 
them.* *’ 

The author’s description of Dublin is pretty lortg and cir^r 
cumstantial. One of the best parts is the account of the beg-^ 
gars, whose! numbers and condition in that Capital arc a very 
important circomstance. His information, however, respecting 
them, though useful as far as it goes, is very circumscribed. 
We cannot say that his talent of observation is greatly illiis- 
trafed by this effort. The description of Dublin is by no means 
one of the most interesting parts of the book. In regard to the 
long disquisition included in k respecting the Irish currency, 
we must suggest that it is out of place, and next, that the au* 
thor is very tar from being a master of the subject. An histo* 
rical description of the present state of currency, and of tho 
practical inconveniences arising from its defects, would have 
been proper; but specufatidns respecting the nature of cur-‘ 
rency, even if the' author had unaerstbod it, belong riot to a 
woVk of this descripciom In his account of, the universky df ' 
Dublin, he describes the building% and states the number of 
students, but aitogethdr omits the^nost important circumstance 
of the whole, the nsTture and plan of the instruction which is 
there communicated. We have no objection to his defence of 
the Irish ladies ankles, and modesty ; but we Consider as a mis* 
application of paper and pridi Wis repetition of any thing so 

, 
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widely in circialation as the epitaph of Dean Swift. There 
h something ^wonderfully frigid too in presenting us with 
Swift’s well Known pun, on the lady’s mantuaand the Cremona 
fiddle, whieh it tmicw down and broke, . • 

Mantua v« miserse nimium victna Cremonae, 

In a family in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where the an- 
ihor visited, a circumstance occurred, the account of which 
atones for much of the uninteresting matter by which it is sur« 
rounded : 

^ ** As it happened in^ this neighbourhood, I may here mention a 
Iktte occurrence which illustrates, the habits of the lower orders of 
the people. At a house where I was, the cook had, for some time 
past, relieved the exertions of her colmary toil, by copious libations 
of that HquewTf so dear to tire common Irish, commonly called 
whisky, or * the crature:' this indul^nce grievously disordered the 
arrangements of the kitchen. A service of twenty<-four years, »n a 
iamily too gentle to punish a frailty with severity; pleaded strongly 
for the offender ; and, instead of being dismissed, she was sent to 
the lodge, under the dare of the gate-keeper, until she had recovered 
ber sobriety. Upon an appearance of penitence, her master sent 
her to her priest (for she was >a Eoman catholic), who, at the next 
confession granted her absolution, upon condition that she would 
> abstain from whisky for one^rwhde year. The letter of the Catholic 
priest to the master of the servant, breathes such mildness, and dis- 
plays sud) a spirit of Christianity, that the doctrines of the estab- 
lished religion in which 1 have been reared, ought to urge me rather 
to ofler than to withhold it from the reader 5 the former of which i 
shall dq in its own unafiected language. 

** * DEAU SIR, 

' I have been much edified by the compunction of the penitent 
yon sent me, and by the benevolent solicitude which I see extended' 
to the meanest part of your household. 1 recalled to her mind an in- 
stance of It, in the charitable tenderness which she experienced from 
you two years ago, when 1 attended her in a fever. She seems to 
w'ant neither sensibility nor gratitude. The consciousness of the 
unworthy returns she has made for all your kindnesses, threw her 
into a state of agitation that alarmed and melted me. She has made 
a resolution which I hope she will adhere to. Alas ! the best of us 
are but imperfect beings, and our wisest resolutions are frequently 
and easily overpowered, ‘ A conviction that we may want mercy 
ought to keep us in the constant observance of it j yet, I trust, from 
the sincere repentance of this unfortunate woman, that there will be 
no occasion mr your agiin exercising it towards her for a similar 
frailty. I have the honour to be, Ac. &c.’ ** 

On quitting Dublin fpr^aii excursion into the county of 
Wicklow, the author notices the accommodation of posting in 
Ireland in very proper terms, and such as should on similar 
occasions be always used, distinctly and shortly imparting what 
the stranger wishes tb know. A very apposite and very good, 
story is here too' introduced: 
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Oiir driver, post-chaise, and horses, were not so n^t as a post- 
ing equipage in England ; hot, however, they were all well enough* 

** The Irish in this respect are much improved, I am told, al- 
though they are unquestionably behind us; yet,yafter England, th^y 
are superior to any other country that I have seih in the comforts of 
conveyance. {ti one of the remote counties there was only one 
post-chaUe for some years ; and as precious things, like good per* 
sons, are generally the objects of misfortune, an unlucky contusion 
disabled the door of this rare vehicle: the carpenter called in to 
repair it, but it wis beyond his art. The bribldajier was next applied 
to, and proud of the opportunity of displaying his skill, he very 
neatly bricked and plaistered it up, and the chaise, with some little 
obliquity, performed its duty very well for some time after. In the 
very focus of taste, in Paris, it was the fashion last year to paint the 
carriages to resemble stone and marble." 

In this excursion, the beauty of the natural scenery has at- 
tracted a great share of the author’s attention. He appears, in- 
deed, to have a, mind highly susceptible of the emotions which 
objects of this nature are calculated to excite ; his taste is cul- 
tivated by the science and use of the pencil; and both hi$ 
sketches and descriptions deserve more than ordinary applause. 
The Dargic, and CIcndaloch, ,arc, indeed, happy subjects; and 
few places are more calculated to arrest the attention of the 
traveller, and repay his visit with Aegratificatiorvof his fanc)^ 
It is one of the unhappy prejudices which have prevailed with 
regard to Ireland, that it is devoid of intijresting scenery, and 
presents nothing but an uniforna and. desolate aspect. Wc 
trust that the present work will have considerable influence in 
dispelling this misapprehension; and will convince those who 
enjoy the beauties ot nature, that Ireland is richly worthy of 
their atteation ; and that even after the extraoi'dinary and ro- 
mantic scenery of Scotland, and the more soft but not less in- 
teresting features of Cumberland and Wales, that island pos- 
sesses objects which will not suffer in the comparison, and 
from tl*c sight of which equal pleasure is to be derived. The 
following extract we present to the reader both as a specimen 
. of the author’s descriptive talcnts,-and of the beauties of nature 
which Ireland exhibits 

" The first grand and extraordinary object which wc met with 
was a chasm which some vast convulsion of nature seemed to have 
formed, by having forced its way through a mighty mountain, and 
divided it into elevated ridges of detached grey rock and massy, 
stones, which, projecting in a variety o^forms, looked’ready to roll 
flown, with ruin and havoc in their train, into the valley below, 
through which the road turned. This wondTerful aperture is called 
the Scalp, of which i made a sketch, more for its extraordinary ap- 
pearance than picturesque beauty. Between its craggy slopes, ,a 
contrasted level country, well cultivated, gradually swelling at a dis- 
tance, and closed by the mountains callcithe Sugar-loaves, pushing 
their dusky tops into the skies, presented an interesting and very 
singular view. 
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' w tA tie beautifal village ef .Itmisketry/cit one 

aide eye rich tneadow$^ on ttieotber^ aslofwof 

leene pfeieoied a oampact sUade« JBefore ns^ aft tbe road^ enlivcfned 
by pasfiiq^ peasant^ earned over'a picturesque bridge^ a'.neat #arm- 
bouse prfftentqd and a* vi]lage-ftcboo!l> ftraodiog in tbe bottom 

^ of tbe vail€^» joat peeped Mnih Its tipper windows ^ve the level: 
wfillst e HIU« li^tly clothed with young wood, extended a rich 
aereen behind. Expreftsioos of delight burst at tbe same moment 
from both of us : It was Aebum, in all its prisdne loveliness. 

^^Ax we wished to walk thmugh Ihe Dar^^# we abated from 
our chaise near a faeaufi Ad cottage upon the domains .of ]U)i^ Vis« 
fMnt Poweraopuit^ and Ordered our drli^r to go to the principal 
^trance of the Dargle, about .two ipiles distant. We.had scaredy 
aoeasured one hqndred feet Aom the cottage, before, as w^ sjood up- 
on an eminence^ a new world of rural beauty opened; upon us, of 
rich vslliesaod mountains covered /with wood, nieltin^ into air^ 
'i^hilst below a serpentine river glistened in the sun, until it lost it- 
i^f tn the Dargle, whither WeiollbWed its cbur<«. Impossible as it 
IS to convey, by verbal painting, a just idea of this exquisite scene, I 
approach an attempt to describe it with considerable apprehension, 
Tbe Dargle is a deep glen, or narrow valley, of about a mile in 
length; at the entrance where we approached it, opposite to us a 
beautiful mOe pleasure-cottage peeped over tbe ridge of one of the 
bills which form the green* breasted sides of this glen ; it was just 
discernible in a little plantation which crowned the precipice upon 
which It stood ; this eluant and romantic little summer retreat was 
raised afiier the tasteful design of Mrs. Grattan, the lady of tbe illus- 
tilous member of that^name, to whom it belongs. As we descended 
by tbe paths which have been cut through the woods, new beauties 
opened upon us. The hill,' on the sides of which we stood, and its 
opposite neighbour, were covered with trees, principally young oak, 
projecting, with luxuriant foliage from masses of rock half green 
with moss, which reminded us of Milton^s description of the 
* ytrdurom •wall of Paradise Upraised.* 

Hei*e, concealed by over-archingjeaves, the river, like fretful man in 
his progress through this unequal world, was scarcely heard to ripple; 
there it flashed before the eye again, as if in anger at its conceal* 
ment, rolled impetuously over its rocky bed, and roared down a 
craggy declivity j la little further, havjng recovered it.s calmness, it 
seemed to settle for a while, resembling, in sullen silence and 
diry, a dark mirror; then, never destined to long tranquillity, it 
proceeded, and was again lost in arclres of under winch it 

murmured and died upon the ear. 

** It was in this spot, under the green roof of native oaks starling 
from their rockv beds, sequestered from the theatre of that world 
upon which he afterwards sustained so distinguisbed a character, that 
Grattan, wbeo a very*young man, addressed the tumuHnous waters 
as his auditory, and schooled himself, like Detnosthenes, in that elo- 
quence which was destined to elevate the glory of Ireland with his 
own. 

** We lingered for some time in a rustic temple, whose back and 
teats were formed of intertwisted brancheft> softened by iwss, and 
whose arches opened upon one bf the most favoured sp<$ft of the 
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80086 vast itapen&ing oaks wbicli a|>cfad it an j^oabreJU 

laavos. In this spot the srandered throm^ aU M 

witvkory of &ble« and invoked the naiad and^lbe 

Weascendcd the Lover’s-leap, « vast high &ty xoekrf'Whpae biin 
ia concealed hy sloping trees : it rises higher tSan $nf oth^ ol^eet* 
and commands a v«ry extensive view of this verdant seenery, whiob 
travellers, who have visited Itaty^ pronounonto he e^usd to any spc^ 
in tiiat benign .climate/’ 

In this pan of the work the author has inserted the princi^l 
part of his account of the condition and cfaardcier of the Irish 
peasant* We are not a little pleased with k. He appears to 
us to have formed a just idea of that character; be aids bis de« 
scription by a selection of some very good anecdotes; 

' thot^h his description of the circumstances in which the Irish 
peasant is situated is somewhat meagre, the account upon the 
whole is worthy of praise. After a description of a peasant's 
cabin, the (bllowing circumstance is well introduced t 

Poor as the cabin is, do not, reader ! think tliat hospitality andi 
politeness are not to be found in it. Ihe power of shewing these 
<}ualities, to be sure, is very slender; bat if a strjmger enters at 
dinner* timci tbe master of the family selects the £nek potatoe from 
bis bowl, and presents it, as a flattering proof of welcome courtesy/* 

Our readers we trust will be gratified with the following 
Stories : 

** Tbe following little anecdote will prove* that miwnanimity U 
also an inmate of an Irish cabin. During the march pf a regiment^ 
tbe Honourable Captain P-**— — , who had the command of rhe at* 
tillery baggage, observing that one of tbe peiasants, whose car and 
horse had been pressed for the regiment, did pot drive as fast as he 
ought, went up to him and struck him: the poor fellow shrugged 
up his shoulders, and observed there was no occasion for a blow, and 
immediately quickened the pace of his animal. Some time aftpr^ 
wards, tbe artillery officer having been out shooting ail the morning, 
entered a cabin for tbe purpose of resting himself, where he found 
the very peasant whom he bad struck, at dinner with his wife and 
family : tbe man, who was very large and powerfully made, and 
whose abode was solitar)', might have taken Altai revenge upon tlie 
officer, instead of which, immediately recognizing him, lie chose ^ 
best potatoe out of ;his bowl, and presenting it to his guest, said, 

* There your honour, oblige me by tasting a potatoe, and I hope it 

is a good one, but you should not have struck me, a blow is bard to 
bear.’" ^ 

• ** That the Irish, even in a state of political ebullition, are ca* 
pable of generous actipns, the following fact Miill prove : 'During the 
rebellion, a protestan^ who was a prisoner in the hands of the zebelsi 
was called out to be executed : the executioner ordered him to turn 
his back; the prisoner refused, and calmly dedared that be was net 
afraid to face death; and just as the former was about to fire at kieif 

iaftfsr ^ i)m to and Sot ip diqwtcb bi^ w!(h 
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iiexterity \ and piilliisg off his hat« coat^ and which were 

Hew, thiew them to him as a present to favour him with a speedy 
death. T^e executioner was so impressed with bis conduct, that he 
said he must l)e ^nnocent, and refused to kill him \ in consequence 
of whichy another rebel rushed forward to put, an end to*his exist- 
ence, upon which the executioner swore, that he would lay breath-* 
less at hts feet, the first man who attempted to hurt one hair of the 
prisoner's head> and conducted hitn in safety out of the rebel lines.” 

The multiplicity of children is one of the reniarkable cir* 
cumstanccs among the Irish peasants. An Englishman, one 
'dlay, admiring the multitude of florid, chubby little creatures he 
saw in a cabin, said to the father, “ How do you countrymen 
contrive to have so many fine children ?*' “ By ^Jasus it is the 
potatoes &r,’* said he. ^ ' 

As the wit, and drollery of an Irish peasant, and the ready 
smartness of his answers, is one of the striking circumstances 
in his character, the author has collected a few instances which 
arc very good, but as they were scldo^i of his own hearing we 
may have our doubts of their authenticity. Some of them are 
at least old. 

« I am very bad Pat,* said one poor fellow, rubbing his head, to 
another* ^ Ah^’ then may God keep you so, for fear of being worse,* 
was the reply.** 

** An Irishman, an assistaftt labourer to a master bricklayer, who 
was building a house for a gentleman in England, fell through the 
well-hole from the top of the unfinished dwelling, and alighted very 
fortunately in a large quantity of mortar that lay at the bottom^ 
which saved his life 5 the moment he had recovered himself, the only 
observation he made was, ‘ By Jasus, J had like to have hurt myself.* *’ 

A story relates, that some years since the Archbishop of Dublin 
was passing on horseback, and finding himself stopped by a peasant 
add his car, cried out to the countryman, * Get out of my way there, 
get out of the way 5 do you know who lam?’ * No,* said tlie boor. 

‘ Why then,* replied the mitred prelate, ' know that I am the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin i* uppn which the fellow turned round, and with 
aii arch look drily said, * Then so much the better for you.’ *’ 

Garrick had no very high opinion of the talents of the common 
• Irish, until the followii.g whimsical circumstance induced him (o 
change his mind. Having laid a wager with Sir John O’Farrel that 
the. common people were not witty, they agreed to ask an English- 
irtan what be would takt to stand naked upon the top of $t. PauFs ; 
the fellow scratched his head, and said, * Ten guineas:* they next 
accosted a low Irish labourer with the same question. ^Whatl,* 
^aid he, * in nmdde^ 's (m<ytHers) nakedness f * Yes Pat,’ was the reply. 

• Why then.i’ said bc^, ‘ by Jasus, 1 would lake could (cold).*'^ 

We are better pleased with these jstories than with the au- 
thor’^ long-windea account, for which he travels out of his 
'way, of a pun addressed to Sir John. Parnell, or than we are 
wun-the insertion of long extracts from Gordon’s History, or 
Ledwich'^ Antiquities^ • in fact there is a considerable part of 
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the book, which* teems to be more intended to compose bulk, 
than to give either information or amusement. What, for 
example, had we to do here with a dissertation on the ab« 
surdity of the epitaphs in English church-^^ards, illustrated by 
various specimens which are contrasted with a pretty long poem 
of a similar kind, by Mr. Curran, on which the author lavishes 
more praises than we can find in it any thing to deserve? On 
describing the ** Literary Passion*’ of the Irish, what occasion 
was there for a long quotation from the paper called the Anti* 
Union; or for long quotations from the aermons of Dean 
Kirwan, and the speeches of Mr. Grattan, by way of giving us 
an idea of the eloquence of these two orators? We had nearly 
forgot the ample specimens too with which we arc furnished of 
the eloquence of Mr. Curran. 

Beside the details which more particularly depict the Irish 
peasant, Mr. Carr gives an account of tlie character of tlie Irish 
gentleman. It is by no means unworthy of praise. The style 
of living of the Irish gentleman does not differ from that of the 
Englishman of the same rank ; but certain peculiarities distin* 
guish his character, which by the author arc justly, if not very 
vividly delineated. The following quotation fnom a speech 6f 
Grattan is not inaptly introduced: 

^ I think/ said he, ' I know my»*country 5 1 think I have a right 
to know her. She has her weaknesses : were she perfect one would 
admire her more, but love her less. The gentlemen of Ireland act on 
sadden impulse^ but that impnUe is the ris?iit of a warm hearty a strong 
head, and great personal determination. The errors incident to such 
a principle of action, must be their errors, but then the virtues be- 
longing to that principle must le their virtues also ; such errors may 
give a pretence to their enemies^ but such virtues afford salvation to 
their country/ ** 

In treating of the Irish character, it would be unpardonable 
to omit hulls. We have a complete dissertation upon the sub- 
ject. It 1$ not upon Irish bulls however. It is upon the bulls 
of other countries ; in which the author proves with great zeal 
that bulls are to be found; and at the close of his volume he 
assures us that he did not hear a bull in all It eland. From 
this he would probably have us to conclude that bulls are 
peenUarity of the Irish. 

The second excursion on which our author adventured was 
from Dublin to the Lakes of Killarney, proceeding by the way 
of Limerick, and returning by that df Coik. His observations 
on this route respect chiefly the appea^^nce of the country. 
He describes, at great length, as usual, the scenery; and is in- 
deed amply supplied with matciials. In that part of Ireland is 
found an assemolage of the beauties of nature as remarkable 
nearly as any country has to boast of. But the beauties of na- 
ture were not the only objects which in this quarter solicited 
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ILhe md of his descriptive powers.^ An account of the fiog tA 
Alien, which, if it ^ detective in the descriptive part, is stilt 
more so in the scientific, occupies several pages in this portion 
ofthew<Mrk* A few oi the more obvious particulars iii the 
appearatioeof the bog are enumerated; but there is notiiihg like 
a complete description even of the objects which it presents to 
she eye; and as to the author's reflections on the origin of bogs, 
their nature, causes, and the means of redaim'ing them, till Ixe 
las become far more act^uainted with the subject, we would ad« 
vise him to leave such disquisitions at rest. 

The author is fond of describing at great length cities, and 
remarkable buildings. Accordingly, in this part of the work 
we have ample details respecting Limerick and Cork, which arc 
in the same style with those formerly given us respecting Dub- 
lin. There is nothing in the accounts which is cither vciy 
amusing or very instructive. Tlie author seiecs not upon those 
circumstances in ckiee which interest the reader. A drawling 
description of a multitude of objects which attract the vulgar 
travelter is dull and tedious. In the following passage in the 
description of Limerick is a circumstance, however, which can* 
not be passed without notice: 

The sbughtering, salting and packing houses, belonging to the 
{K-ovision-trade, are well worthy the notice of the traveller. The 
most fnequeot ob^cts to be met with In the streets, are cars laden 
with beef proceeding tq the salting-houses. Much of that provision 
vopports the brave seamen of the LTnitec^ Kingdom, and enables them 
endure the fatigue of the blockade and the peril of the battle. 
Althougb Ireland cannot build a navy, she furnishes it with a brave, 
hardy, gallant, and loyal race of men, and contributes not a little to 
lbe^us.tenance of the JRritisb fleets. The inns have not kept equal 
pace with the prosperity of the town : they are dirty and ill-attended, 
but as usual furnish excellent wine at four shillings per bottle. Wc 
also |)arlook of some excellent cow-beef, I wish I could object to no- 
thing more than the inconvenience of ill-conducted inns ; but alas ! 
a subject of much deciw interest, and truly afflicting to every feeling 
piind, is to be found; if the traveller will take the trouble of walk- 
ing over Thomond's bridge and enter the house of Indubtry^ as it is 
'‘called. He will quit a noble city, gay with novel opulence and 
IrnKtr/f for ;i scene which will strike his mind with horror. Under 
the roof of this house, 1 saw madmen liiark vaked girded only by 
(heir Irons, standing in the rain, in an open court, attended by 
(heir cells upon the ground-floor, scantily supplied with straw, damp, 
and ill-secnrcd. In the w^rds of labour, abandoned pi;ostitntes, in 
rags and vermin, each loaded w»ith a long chain and heavy log, 
working only when the eyq of the superiutending officer was upon 
them, arc associated throughout the day with respectable old female 
housekeepers, who, having no children to support^ them, to prevent 
famishing, seeji this wretdied asylum. At mght, they sleep together 
<fn the same room : the sick (unless in very extreme cases) and tl^ 
faealihy, the good and had, ail crowded together, lu the veuf - 
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real war$L the wretched fetoele apfferets were imploring &r a IKlie 
more coloring, whibt aeverai idi.c^e SQtmHed in eoreers, half 0aice(^ 
half faoiished, pale and hollow-eye^ with a ghastly grin, bent a va- 
cant fltare upon the ioathiome scene^ and consummated its horroi^« 
Fronting this ward, across a yard, in a large rbpm, nearly thirty feet 
long, a raving memac« instead of being strapped to his bed, was 
handcaiffed to a stone of 300lb8. freight, which, with the most hor- 
rible yells, by a convolslve effmt of strength, be dragged from one 
end of the toom to tbe. other, constantly exposed to the exasperating 
view and conversatiofi of those who were in yard. I have been 
well informed that large sums of hioney have been raised in every 
county for the erection of mad-houses t how has this money been 
applied ? 

** The building of this laxar-gaol Is 'so insecure, that prostitutes 
confined in it, although ironed and logged, frequently make their 
escape. No clothing is allowed to the poor wretches but what th^ 
bring into prison, or can earn, or beg. Upon enquiry I Ifoond what 
I ne^ scarcely relate to my reader, that the iunds are inadequate, 
that it is supported by presentrnents and charity, and very seldom 
visited by those whom official duty, if not common humanity, ought 
to have conducted there. The number of miserable wretches in this 
housb amounted to one hundred and thirty-eight. The Governor 
appeared to be a humane man^ and seemed deeply to* regret what he 
could not conceal. 

One of tl^ naked subjects wbiclwl mentioned, lost hts senses bpr 
an excess of marhemalical research, the other by a diaappointmetit ^ 
the heart, and the third, who was in the same yard, by drunkeor 
ness: a more affecting and expressive groupe^for the pencil, could 
never be presented. In one cell, covered to his chin in straw, lay a 
hoary-headed roan, who would never speak, nor take any thing un- 
less conjured to do so by the name of ^ the Most High/" 

The author does not confine himself to :the subjects of which 
we peculiarly expect information from the traveller’s pen. He 
affords us dissertations on the antient Irish language, and on 
population; from which the principal thing we learn is, that he 
is very little acquainted with them. 

He quotes, as an able discovery from an author to whom the 
generalizations of his subject ought to have been better knowii^ 
that ** the causes which promote population consist in a mild 
and equitable government, abundance of food, frequency of 
marriage, a salubrious cliraate,” — language which may be just 
enough in a certain popular acceptation, but is as void of 
philosophical distinctness as any thing can be. The fact is, 
ihat every thing in regard to 4 }opuI^ion depends upon food. 
The other circumstances here enumeratejl are all included in 
the production of food. The qualities of government operate 
upon population being favourable or the contrary to the 
production of fobd ; frequency of marriage entirely depends 
upon the facility of procuring food; climate chiefly affects po- 
pulation ;by its in^iencc on the production of food, since la 
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the most unhealthy situations are always found as many indi- 
viduals as the food provided can support. Tiie number of iii« 
dividuals whom ’the most tyrannical government puts to death 
is always ,so smalt as to aflfect very inconsiderably thepopula- 
tion of anjycCfuturyVwhsere thc multiplication of the .species is 
not restrained by the want of food. Even war itself operates 
feebly on population except by the obstruction it produces to 
the raising of food, by misapplying the efforts of the most effi- 
cient labourers, and* otherwise disturbing the course of industry. 

Our traveller further informs us that luxury and polygamy 
arc unfavourable to population. This is vcrynue; but he, 
whose stock, of information is improved by the remark, must 
rot be deeply read. If he had inquired a little further ?» what 
manner luxury is unfavourable to population, he would have 
found how closely all things connected with this subject hold 
by one simple principle. For every roan* who, having too 
much, possesses the means of luxury, there must be some other 
man, v/ho possesses too little, abd from the want of food is un- 
able to rear a family. 

The author in one or two places takes notice of a circum- 
stance of considerable importance in the administration of law. 
A degree of levity, and a want of dedorum is a most striking 
appearance in the courts of^justice in Ireland. The following 
passages exhibit a specimen of what exists in almost every part 
of the country : 

The next morning I attended the quarter- sessions, at which a 
barrister presided. At this meeting the character of the people was 
strikingly developed. The greatest good-humour prevailed in the 
court, w'hich was a large n^ed room, with a quantity of turf piled 
up in one corner of it. Every face looked animated; scarcely any 
decorum was kept, but justice was expeditiously, and I believe sub- 
stantially administered by the barrister, who is addressed by that 
name, and who appeared to be perfectly competent to the discbarii^c 
of his judicial duties. He was elevated above the rest A fellow, like 
every one of his countrymen in or out of court, loving law to his soul, 
projected himself too forward to bear a cause which was proceeding; 
the officer of the court, who, like the bell of Peeping Tom of Co- 
ventry, made a horrible noise by endeavouring to keep silence, 
struck this anxious unlucky wdght a blow on the head with a long 
pole, almost sufficiently forcible to have felled an ox ; the fellow 
rubbed his lK>ad. all the assembly broke out into a loud laugh, in 
which the object of their mirth could not re.sist joining. Instead of 
counsel, solicitors pleaded C one of them was examining a rustic, a 
witness on behalf ot his client, when 1 entered : the poor fellow suf- 
fered answers unfavourable to the party for whom he appeared to 
eticjpe him ; upon which, after half a dozen imprecations, the soli- 
citor threw the lestameiit on which he had been', sworn at his head; 
a second laugh lolltAved ; another fellow swore backwards, and for- 
wards ten times in about as many minutes, and whenever be was 
detected in the most abominable peijury, the auditory was thrown 
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into convulsions of merriment. The Barrister held in his hands not* 
the scales of justice, but a little brass machine for weighing shillings^ , 
eimrlar to that whii^ I described to have been used by my fair glover 
in Dublin, and which was in fr^uent requisition upon the judicial 
seat, for ascrertaining the due weight of fees paid into court*— another 
proof of the injurious effects of the wretclied state of the circulating 
medium!!* 

The low Irish are not only fond of law, but are capable of mak- 
ing shrewd remarks upon the administration of justice. Many years 
since; a gentleman of consequence and interest was tried at the assizes 
of Galway for murder, and, notwithstanding the clearest evidence of 
the fact, the jury acquitted him. Soon afterwards, as some gentle- 
men were standing at a large window at Lucas's Coffee-house, n)uch 
resorted to in those days, situated exactly where the Exchange now 
is, a criminal was carried past to be executed^ upon which they said 

Wbat Is that fellow going to be hanged for?’ A low fellow who 
was passing by, and overheard the question, looked up and said; 
**PJaze your honours ! for want of a OalwajijHty.'^* 

** In the course of my rambles I was attracted by a crowd upoi> 
some steps, and found that the quarter-sessions were holding. I 
entered a dismal hall, where an assistant barrister presided: the 
same merry noise and confusion prevailed here as*at Killarney. I 
ibund a wild Irishman, a facetious fellow, upon the table, seated in a 
chair, and under examination, attended by an interpreter^ * D'ye 
know,' said the examining solicitor (who officiated as counsd) * tW* 
traversers in the dock V * And plaze you, 1 know them both by xoltat 
X have heard,* was the answer. (A loud laugh.) The following ques- 
tion produced one of the most favourite figures of speech amongst 
the low Irish : * Well, Sir, did he confess at all?' Answer.—* Plaze 
your honour, he would not confess a AVi'por/A'-*— t. e, the worth of a 
halfpenny. * I know you well,’ said one of the jury to another wit- 
ness. * Oh, plaze you,’ said the witness, ‘ you never knew me but 
out of honesty.' (Another laugh.) This fellow contradicted himself 
many times, but always with so much humour, that the gravest 
judge could scarcely have preserved a due solemnity of face. So na- 
turally disposed are the lower orders to drollery, that 1 found peijury, 
if it had any thing of humour in it, seemed to be stripped of all its 
culpability, llie government has acted wisely in appointing gentle- 
men regularly bred to the law, to preside in these courts W'ho are ca- 
pable, by habits of investigation, of discovering the truth, however 
deeply concealed, and who know the genius and condition of the 
people thoroughly. Amidst all this facetious prevarication, and 
smiling confusion, I was assured from very good authority, and in 
the causes to which 1 fixed my attention, 1 found to be so, that jus- 
tice was fairly administered: at* the same time I think, the amelio- 
ration of the lower people demands, that yherever a perversion of 
truth, under the solemn obligation mf an oath, appears, however cal- 
culated 'by attendant specious wit and humour to disarm severity, it 
ought to excite the strongest animadversion of the bench; which, t 
am convinced, from the uncommon acute sensibility of the lower 
people, would speedily cover the crime v^th ignominy." 

Amid the omissions which are to be remarked in this hook, 
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there eft iw& ol so ttiueb importance, that we cannot pass them 
over withoat partreuiar animadversion. 

^ The state ot education in Ireland is one of the remarkable 
rrrcumstances by which that, hitherto unfortunate, country is 
distinguished. Even tliose couiitries which remain in the 
deepest barbarity are hardly more deprived of all the advantages 
ot education among the lower coders than Ireland* There is 
something very remarkabte in this condition of the Irish, and it 
ooghi to have been fully explained. We are by no means sa- 
tisfied with being told merely in genera) terms that Education 
baa never beamed upon the poor Irishman.’^ We desire to 
know all the particulars of- ibis extraordinary instance of the 
mlegovernment of that nation. Its causes are an imponaof ob- 
ject of inquhy. The peculiar effects which it produces among 
the people ought to have been amply illustrated by instances 
and facts; and the attention of the public called to so remark- 
able and pernicious a Circumstance by every possible niean^. 
This is what the author has not done, and for this reason his 
book is^ much less valuable than it might have been. 

The other otpisrion for which he incurs the blame of his 
reader, respects the state of industry in Ireland. In the ac- 
count of the people this is either entirely neglected, or so in»- 

S eilrfectiy touched upon as to afford litUe or no satisfaction. 

^ut this in regard to every country is a matter of primary im- 
portance; and in regatd to Ireland^ where the state of industry 
rs so peculiar, and wretched, while the knowledge respecting 
k of the people of this country is so vague and imperfect, and 
produces so little effect, a full display of the condition of in- 
dtifsYry would have been of the greatest consequence. 

It must, indeed, be fairly staled that the knowledge of Ire- 
land which Mr. Cair exhibits is extremefy superficial. He had 
not time to make himself acquainted with ir, even so far as to 
desci ibe the more important appearances of the things, and of 
the people. He lias confined his observations to a compara- 
tively small number of objects, and these such as are chiefly 
calculated to strike the common eye. He is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of society and the circumstances on 
which its prosperity depends, to describe the country as a phi- 
losopher would desire. 

One peculiarity of his very forcibly strikes the reader. We 
have met with few authons who^ had a stronger propensity to 
panegyric. Scarcely a single name of any cembrity can occur 
without receiving its fneed of eulogy; and some even appear to 
be introduced to obtain this agreeable offering. We shall write 
down at random the following characters on whom his praises 
bave been very liberally bestowed; Mr. Foster, Mr. Curran, 
Mr. Grattan, Sir J, Paine!), Lord Moira, Lady [dowager J 
^oira. Lord Clare, Lord Chancellor Erskine, Mr. W. C. 
Walker, LordjCastlere^^Miss Edgeworth, Dean Kirwan, &c. 
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E^n in point of style^ tboti^ Mr. C^ writes Hke a Kmn 
of education, and of some tn^^iiiRtjiQce with literature, thei^ 
little •room fpr praise. The bodk has evidently been written m 
a great hurry ; atid this may form* some excuse Cpr the iinper* 
fections of the composition. But the character of the authdrV 
style is not good, it possesses very little of that ease and fa- 
mitaarity, approaching the tone of epistolary writing, which pc- 
ctilcarly bcmngs to travels. On many occasions it is far too 
pomppus. It rs in gene'rat sti{F| arid though wt have no doubt 
that the author is capable of writli^ correctly, his hurry on 
the present occasion has made him fail greatly even in this re^ 
spect. The book is not devoid either of instruction or of 
amusement, but it ought to have been rendered far ihore 
abundant in both. 


Art. II. Memoirs of the Rise and Progress rf tie Royai 
By C»ARi.£S Derrick., Esj* if the Navy j^to. pp. 309. 
iL its. 6 d. London^ 1806. Blacks & Parry. 

EVERY circumstance connected with the Royal Navy, the 

S jat importance of which, at the present crisis, is universally 
t and acknowledged, must naturally excite some degree of 
interest. Many historians have ^elt upon its more splendid 
operations, its engagements, and its victories. But few have 
attended to its rise and progress so minutely as to afford a foil 
and correct view of it in that particular.* — To supply this de- 
ficiency has been the object ot the author of these 'Meim>ir$» 
who gives bis work to the world with the hopes that the subject 
will ensure it a favourable reception with the public, and that 
his labours may prove essentially useful and instructive to pro- 
fessional men, as well as a fund of amusemeitt and valuable in- 
formation to the generality of readers. 

In stating the origin and progress of the navy, tht author 
commences with the reign of Henry the Seventh, by whom the 
first ship of the royal navy, properly s6 called, was built. This 
king, as well as many of his predecessors, had previous to thef 
building of The Great Harry ^ the ship alluded to, hired vessels 
in addition to those furnished by the ports for transporting 
troops, but he was the first who conceived the idea of providing 
a naval force which should belong exclusively to tlie’ state, and 
be at all times sufficient Cor its services. It was Henry the 
Eighth, however, who laid the foundation and settled the con- 
dilution of the present^royal navy. By him an admiralty and 
navy office were constituted, and cotnnTissioners appointed. 
Regular salaries wtre settled for the admirals, captains, and 
seamen, and the sea service became a distinct profession. 
Henry afiected much to promote the commerce and naval power 
of the country, which he was enabledTid do to a much greater 
extent than any of his, predecessors by the alienation or sale of 
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cliurch lands^by the privilqif; i^ranted to the adciehC !and« 
holders of leiling their estates/, which brought an immense pro- 
perty, formerly mcked up, fnto circulation,^ and by Saving t9 the 
nation conaid^^ble sums which had been annually paiq to the 
See of Rome unckr Various pretences. He made Uws for the 
planting and preservation of timber, and Founded Deptford^ 
Woolwich, and Portsmouth dock-yards. According to a list 
given hy our author, the navy at the decease of Henry con^ 
sisted of fifty-three ships and vessels, manned with seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-one soldiers and mariners, the 
tonnage being eleven thousand two hundred and sixty-eight 
tons, and the pieces of ordnance being two hundred apd thirty- 
seven of brass, and one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight 
of iron. In the succeeding reign the navy seems to have been 
rather on the decline, as the number of ships at the death of 
Edward the Sixth appears to have been . for^-nine, and the 
amount of tonnage eleven thousand and sixty-nve tons. 

In the reign of Mary the* navy declined considerably, as at 
her death the number of ships was only twenty-six and the ton- 
nage seven thousand one hundred and ten tons.^ • 

Queen Elizabeth paid « particular attention to her navy, and 
had .thirty-four ships to combat the Spa/iish armada. At her 
death the navy consisted ot foriy-two ships, whose tonnage 
amounted to seventeen thousand and Sfty-nve tons. Guns of 
different calibres had been hitherto carried on the same deck, 
which accounts for the numbers placed in vessels of dimensions 
apparently unfit to receive them. The number of ships was 
reduced during the subsequent reign, but the tonnage was in- 
creased to nineteen thousand four hundred tons. v 

It appears from Sir Walter Raleigli^ that several improve- 
ments took place about this time in the shape of the vessels 
with respect to the decks, the sails, cables, and weighing the 
anchor by means of the capstan. 

In the reign of Charles the First great attention was paid to 
the navy, which was considerably increased. The ships then 
first began to be distinguished by rates. A large ship called 

The So\^reign of the Seas,” was built of timber which had 
been barked standing, and left for some time in that state to 
season. She was a very durable ship, but further experience 
does not appear to have confirmed the utility of this practice. 

During the time of thp Commonwealth, and in the subse- 
quent reigns, the navy with some interruptions was gradually 
increasing according as its importance became more fully 
known, and the resources of the state were augmented. — ^The 
author very properly dwells at considerable length on the pro- 
gressive advance of the navy in the present reign during which 
a variety of circumstances gave occasion to those exertions 
which have brought the navy^ to that high pitch of prosperity 
which it has now attained. 
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In trAring the progressive advancement of the navy at diffe-* 
lent pcri6ds the author has confined himself almost entirely to 
lists of ships, tonnage, &c.» &c. We apprehend, however, that 
It would have been strictly within his plan to have adverted 
more to she .causes which served to retard o» facilitate the pro- 
gress of the navy. These, however, he has for the most *pdrt 
entirely omitted, and if at any time he has alluded to them, 
they arc touched in a manner so slight and vague €\s to afford 
no real or substantial information. Owing to this ciicum- 
stance ^he narrative is exceedingly bald and meagie. It will, 
therefore, be obvious that the author had rather an undue opi- 
nion of the merit of his work wWn be said that it would be 
essentially useful to professional men. If the means which had 
been adopted to p*omote the interests of the naxy had been 
distinctly stated, and an accurate view given of the extent to 
wliich these means cither answered or came shoit of, their 
purpose, with the particular causes oi failure or success, then 
wc could conceive how the work inigliL be essentially useful to 
professional men, for it would afford them the experience of 
the past to guide their conduct with respect to the future. But 
one cannot clearly peiccivc how bare lists or little more, of 
the number and tonnage of ships at particular pciioJs, with au 
account that this ship was built at ona time, and that at anothci, 
can give much instructive infounaiion. II this be true with 
regard to professional men, it must ceiMinlv be true with re- 
gard to the geneiaiity of readc?is, A scries dt lists of the kind 
above mentioned may be an object ot some interest to naval 
men, though standing alone they can afford little useful infor- 
mation, but there arc tew otlicis to whom they can yield either 
instruction or amusement. It were to be wished, tUcrctore, 
tlidt the author had taken a mv>ie extensive view of his subject. 
He may say that others have treated sufficiently ot naval ope- 
rations, and other ciicurastapccs that alfcctcd the navy at diffe- 
rent periods. This is true, but still it was his duty to have no- 
ticed them as far as they illustrated the subject ol which he was 
ticating, 'rhe oin\Nsion leaves his A\oik exceedingly incom- 
plete. As far as he has gone, howcvei, be has given a very 
coircct and explicit statement. His lists are taken fiom the 
best authoiitics, in examining wlncli lie seems to have been at 
considerable pains, and wc have only to rcgiet that the extent 
of his views has not better corresponded with his industry and 
perseverance. • 

The woik is dedicated to Lord Baiham, and it may be w^otth 
while to notice the dedication foi the purposd of saying a few 
woids with respect to dedications in general, of which this is a 
good specimen. Whether Loid Barham deserves all the praises 
which arc addressed to himself, u L notour business to inquire, 
but dedication praises have been sc indiVbrinunatcly lavished 
VoL. IL » A . ^ 
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that they commonly serve to Create doubts, whether they be 
merited where no doubt existed before! The merit or demerit 
of men ia their public capacity must .be generally known^ and 
fulsome praises can serve ho other purpose, when permitted by 
themselvest than ta sliew that modesty is not among their vir« 
tues. The dedicatory mode of flattery is, in fact, like flattering 
a man to his face, so open and coarse, that one might be sur. 
prised how it has stx}od its ground sO long who did not consider 
the constant prevalence of overweening vanity and want of 
judgment. Witfi regard to the particular dedication of our 
author, he says k is not flattery, but the simple expression of 
the sentiments -of bis heart. This may possibly be the case, 
and we have only to say that he has taken a most injudicious 
way to give publicity to these sentiments# 

Art- III. The Bankrupt and Creditor's friendly Assistant^ or the 
Spirit of the Bankrupt Laws^ vnth the Statutes relating to Bank^ 
Tuptcy* Orders for regulating their Proceedings^ Rules and 
Examples for ike last Examination^ and various usful Obser^ 
vations* By Joshua Montefiore, Solicitor^ Author of the 
Commercial Dictionar)\&Cn&€^ 8 s» Lackington & Co. 1806. 
AS those persons who are liable to the Bankrupt Laws may 
become subject to a peculiar system, it highly impons them to 
*be acquainted with its nature. But as the study can offer but 
few attractions to the generality of readers, the system is sel* 
dom examined with much attention by any except by those to 
whom their professional avocations render the knowledge of it 
indispensable. They who are in prosperous circumstances sel- 
dom contemplate a sj^tuation in which information on this head 
may be material and the approach of insolvency is attended 
with too much anxiety and too many exertions to delay or 
ward off the blow, to admit of a person preparing himself for 
the new scene where he is to be introduced. Under these cir- 
cumstances a simple arid well digested summary of the Bank- 
rupt laws, clear in a great measure of technical forms, language, 
and allusions, and suited to the plainest capacity must be a va- 
luable present to the mercantile world. The study is thus ren- 
dered comparatively easy and free from those incumbrances 
which witlf many form the most materia! objections to it. It 
lias been justly observed that among those who are liable to the 
Bankrupt laws, although few may actually become bankrupts, 
many may be creditors to bankrupts, and subject to be called 
upon to act as assignees- In this point of view, therefore,, as 
well as in contebtplattun of bankruptcy, some acquaintance 
with tlie Bankrupt laws is highly important. It is with the de- 
sign of affording to such as it may concern the readiest means 
of acquiring a knowledge of those laws that the present work 
appears to be givitn to the public. 
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As one wrong step might bo attended with the most serious < 
injury to tho bankrupt^ he ought alvrays to have the assistance of 
counsel, for no attention oA his part to any written directions 
can reader this unnecessary* But it will ait^ays be a material 
advantage* to* an> insolvent person to have a generaf knowledge 
of those laws that beai^ upon his circumstances, as by this means 
he wHl be ehabied to state hie case much more clearly and dis- 
tinctly to hia counsel, and to avoid errors that mignt ruin all 
his future prospects* 

With* this’ view Mr. Montefiore lays down some rules for 
the conduct of the insolvent at the opening of the commission, 
at the difierCnt meetings, and at the choosing, of assignees. It 
is only at bis last examination that the bankrupt k obliged to 
make a fuH disclosure of the state of bis af&irs. This may be 
easily done by those who have, been accustomed to keep their ' 
books by double entry, but it often becomes a verv difficult task 
for those who have not availed themselves of that advantage* 
Rules and examples are, therefore, given for their direction* 

We have next a view of the persons liable to the Bankrupt 
Laws. Every merclumt or person using or exercising the 
trade of merchandize, cither in ^oss or by retail, or seeking his 
or her living by buying and selling, is liable to the Bankrupt 
laws. The illegality <h the trade, as smuggling for instance, 
affords no exemption* Owners of land, however, as well as 
drovers and graziers are exempted, except <n particular cir- 
oumstances* 

The author then enters upon a detailed exammation of the 
different acts of bankruptcy that may support a commission. > 
These are of two kinds ; vist* acts that relate to the person of 
the trader, and acts that relate to the disposal of his effects* 
Those of the former sort are, departing the realm with mttnt to 
defraud or delay creditors, or to avoid process ; a voluntary de- 
parture from the dwelling house, or secreting the person, if 
done with intent to delay creditors, and if an actual delay takes 

! )lace~thi$ only respects the payment of money. Keeping 
louse, or staying at home with intent to defraud or delay credi- 
tors, if any delay be consequent thereon, is an act of bank- 
ruptcy. A man absenting himself from his ikua# place of 
abode, whether it be his own house or not, if doipifor the pur- 
pose of delay, and delay ensues, commits an act of bankruptcy; 
but in all these cases the intent the actual delay concur. 
Suffering a willing arrest for a fictitious debt, or suffering him- 
self to te outlawed, or yielding himself to prison {ox z just ^ 
debt if done with intent to defraud or delay, or even invoTun* 
tarily remaining in prlsdn two lunar months upon an arrest for 
debt, or being arrested for <^.100 or upwards, the debt being' 
just, and afterwards escaping from prison ^re personal acts of 
bankruptcy. 
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Acts of Bankruptcy relating . to the disposal of efiectsi« arc, 
the willingly or fraudulcaitly procuring goocls» monies, &c. 
to be attached or sequestered, the making, or causing to be 
made, any fraudulent grant or conveyance of lands, tenements, 
goods, &c. %y decide whereby creditors may be defeated or de- 
layed : any deed that is fraudulent against creditors : a general 
assignment of effects by deed, though for the benefit of the 
crcdiccis, unless all assent to it; the compounding a petitioning 
creditor's debt so as to give him an undue advantage. A , con- 
veyance of copyhold, though fraudulent, is not within the 
Statute. 

Assignees arc chosen at the second meeting by the major part 
in value of creditors whose debts respectively amount to £\o 
or upwards. They have the power of collecting the bankrupt’s 
properly, converting the whole into money, and making the 
dividends. They must make a dividend at the end of four 
months, or shew cause for not doing it* The second dividend 
is by statute to be made within eighteen months from the time 
of issuing the commission. They can bring actions at Jaw to 
recover the bankrupt’s property, but they can commence no 
suits in equily without the consent of a majority in value of the 
creditors given in evxry particular case. 

. The author dwells at •considerable length on the nature of 
the debts that are provcable under the commission, and the pre- 
ference given to certain debts, such as the debts of the crown, 
and of Iriendly societies. Among the cases where the law 
bears with peculiar hardship on the bankrupt, is one where the 
bankrupt has taken a lease and entered upon covenants for pay- 
ment of rent, repairing, &c. The lease is in this case taken 
from him and blended with the mass of , his property for the ii^c 
of his creditors. Yet his certificate oijjy discharges him from 
such sums as were due thereon at the time of his act ol bank- 
ruptcy, and will not deliver him from the future liability to 
perform the covenants contained in the lease; but where is 
the equity of requiring a man to perform an act after he is 
divested of tlie means of doing it? It also appears some- 
what inconsistent that a creditor who has proved liis debt 
but afterwalrds renounced all benefit under the commission 
should have ai# order to be admitted under it for the purpose of 
assenting to or dissenting ffrom tlic certificate. It is not easy to 
jicrccivc the justice of this, cr any good consequences of which 
it. can be productive.*' It is also contrary to equity and justice 
that the. commissioners should have the power of refusing to 
sign the certificate after the creditors have signed it, without 
being obliged to assign a reason for their refusal. A reason 
ought at least to be assigned, that the bankrupt might have the 
equitable privilege oj not being punished without knowing his 
offence, or having an opportunity of justifying himself. 
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The author gives a summary account of the effects of a ccr 
tificatc witii respect to baiiltrupt and creditors, of the nature ol 
joint ayd separate commissums, joint and separate debts, &c. 
of the po^yers ot the commissioners, of the circumstances thai 
wilJ void a certificate and the grounds on which a ’commission 
may be superseded. 

About the conclusion of the work we have some general 
observations relative to' the b.mkrupt laws which arc well wor- 
thy of attention. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to examine 
tho-^e laws minutely without being in some degree sensible that 
they are defective in a variety of instances. The object of the 
Baiilwfupt Lav/s is, or ought to be, the relief of persons in trade 
who nny fail from error in speculation, or from giving credit 
impnvvulently, and alst) the advantage of creditors by preventing 
a m.ni who is advancing m a ruinous speculation from dissi- 
pating his property* The fint statute on this subject is that ol 
Henry the Eighth, and though directed against swindlers it laid 
the foundation of the bankrupt code. Duiing a number ot years 
bankru}>ts were treated with extreme rigour. There was no 
certificate to secure them from future demands, nor any allow- 
ance propoitioncd to the dividend. But this sysft:m v.ms too 
severe to be of any loug continuance. Notwithstandim;, how- 
ever, the altc^rations tliat have taketF^piace from time t(< dme, a 
gieat deal remains to be done. When a straijoer to diis code 
learns that the bankrupt who secretes effects tp the v-ilno of more 
than ^20 is put on a footing with the \ilest muuhner, he is 
shocked at ihv‘ disproportion h tween the crime and the punish- 
ment. A pci ‘on with the pio^poct of total rum befoie him is 
tempted to conceal a few guineas to keep himself and family 
from starvation, and litis by ihe law is fidony without be- 
nefit of clergy ? Such a law cannot be put in execution, and 
thcrefoic it is no less absurd than horrid. 1 he jmiiLNhmcnc 
ought to be such as any impartial man would feel satisfied in 
inflicting tor tlic sake of public justice. But the most vindic- 
tive creditor cannot go this length without experiencing the re- 
proach of his own conscience, and the execiations of the woild. 
Tiie conseipience is that, as generally happens whne the pu- 
nishment IS disproportioned to the crime, the law is seldom or 
never put into execution, and that the probability or rather cer- 
tainty of impunity leads to hardiness in criminality. Ii is true, 
the per centage now allowed to the bankrupt by statute on di- 
vidcmls of ten shillings in tho»pou»i and upwards, in some 
measure diminishes the temptation to concealment, but still 
where dividends do not amount to that sum the allowance is 
left to tliC disci ction of the assignees, and at any latc no ade- 
quate lemcdy is provided for the evil. The punishment is out 
of ail pro])ortion to the crime, and a lijw that cannot be exr- 
ciued fs woisc than no law at all, it tends to depreciate the 
authority and respectability ot lawS in general. 
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^herc ^rc a variety of other points in wliieli.;tl|fae ||W8 
quire amendinent* some of \^hteb are touched uwet.hy au« 
thor. Great i^^buefes particularly prevail in the cliofee and con- 
duct of 4 $sign^$ who are often appointed by improper^rts^ and 
who often eontrife to enrich themselves at tbe*es:pen€e of 
bankrupt and creditor. There should be a complete revisal of 
the whole system. Partial remedies will not answer the pur- 
pose. . One thing ought particularly tc/ be attended and 
that is, that the power of ultiinate decision should rest with im- 

f artial persons, influenced neither by prejudice nor favour. 

n this point so essential to the due administration of justice, 
the present system of Bankrupt laws is most deploi^ly defec- 
‘ live; and, therefore, a wide field is. left for the exerci<»e of 
revenge on the one hand, and chicane and collusjion on the 
'Other. 

The author has made sotpe observations respecting the prac- 
tice of arrests for debt before process, which though not closely 
connected with his subject, are in themselves well worthy of 
attention. This practice is directly in the teeth of that part of 
Magna Charta^ which provides that no one shall be imprisoned 
for debt without legal process. As the matter stands at present, 
however, every perjured ruffian may be said to have the power 
of depriving honest men ofetheir libcrt]^. In man^ instances it 
is scarcely possible to prove the perjury, and if the ruffian 
be without property, credit, or character, he may abscond and 
set every attempt to punish him at defiance. The injured party 
can thus have no r^ress or compensation for confinement, 
trouble, expence^ or loss of time. It would be some remedy 
to oblige the plaimsif in all such matters to give security foi 
costs in case of a nonsuit or a verdict for the defendant. But 
the better way would be to adhere strictly to the provisions of 
Magna Charta on this point. No arrest of this sort is allowed 
by the law of Scotland, except when the debtor is about- to 
leave the country and no materia) inconvenience is found to 
result from this circumstance. There, even in arrests after 
judgment, the debtor after lying forty-two days in prison 
may give up all his elFecls, and this protects his person from 
arrests for any prior debt. But there is another circumstance 
connected with arrests on mesne process which calls loudly for 
amendment. A debtor charged in execution, in the first in<* 
stance may have sixpences without delay; while'a prisoner on 
mesne process may, if ifnable to deposit the money or procure 
bail, be confined fpr a twelvemonth before the creditor can be 
compelled to maintain him— ^and all this, though, perhaps, he 
in fact owes nothing, or, though the realiiy of the debt should 
be extremely dubious. As the situation of ‘insolvent debtors 
lias of late a good deal occupied the attention of the legislature, 
we hope the hardships attending these arbitrary arrests will* be 
in some degree removed. 



Injlddity. ^0 

The worfc concludes with a summary of the form of proceed-- 
ing in a commission of Isankruptcy and a detail of the several 
statutes and orders of court on this subject. The author bsis 
given thp result of the decisions in the most remarkable cases 
without naming them however, conceiving that this jcouU not 
be material to the general reader^ Upon the whole the work is 
well calculated to answer the purpose for which it was written, 
and reflects considerable credit on the industry and ability of 
the author. 

Art. iV. A Histojical View of the Rise and Progress of Irfi^ 
delity^ with a R filiation of its Principles and Reasoning, in a 
Series of Sermons, preached for the Lecture founded by the 
Hon. Mr. Boyle in the Parish Church of St. Mary le Bow from 
the Year 1002 to 1805. By the Rev. William Vai^ 
Mildert, M.A. Rector of St. Mary le Bow, London. 2 vols. 
Zvo. i6jr. Rivington. 1806. . 

THE Lecture to which we are indebted for the present pub. . 
Hcation has now been instituted upwards of a century; and it is 
an institution alike honourable to the founder and beneficial to 
the interests of Christianity. At the time in which Mr. Boyle 
lived, the spirit of scepticism and infidelity diffusing itself 
among the profligate and the profaAe, and even among men 0/ 
learning and of science, threatened to subvert the very founda- 
tions of Christianity. But from the influence of its contagion 
Mr. Boyle’s sounder principles and deeper research preserved 
him. To the early impressions of orthodox education he added, 
from his own observation and experiment, a philosophical 
connection of the existence, agency, and superintendance of 
the Divine Being,, that left no room for doubt, and prepared 
the mind for the reception of the evidences of Christianity. 
But not satisfied merely with the attainment ot this conviction 
for himself; he was anxious also to communicate it to others. 
Accordingly he lost no opportunity of introducing the subject 
into the works he published which are replete with the grandest 
and juste&t views of the nature and attributes of the Divine 
Being, and with innumerable proofs of the credibility of the 
Christian dispensation* But sensible that his own individual 
efforts were insufficient to stem the increasing torrent of im- 
piety, and concerned for the fate of Christianity even in future 
times, he was led to adopt the expedient of instituting a Lecture 
with the express purpose of V proving the Christian religioa 
against- Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews and^Mahometans.” Th^ 
Orthodox Christian will reflect with pleasure on the beneficial 
consequences of this institution, when he considers that it has 
been the means of directing to the subject of infidelity the ta- 
lents of many, of our most celebrated divines, and of producing 
a variety of the completest refutations of infidel principles tha^ 
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ever were To con*^i!ce the readier of tbe of this 

as&erfioo wovfa^ ool^' to memim the names of %atley» Otet'he, 
Derbatn« Mewton, who were ail Lccmrers in uistt- 

tutioD. A% present we am to take a view of the Lt^rrtc^ of 
Mr* whiCh. ^s tlte dtto page informs ust were deii* 

vered m the period betwce^ti the ycart 1802 and tSo^;. . 

In the many different of lectures which Itavt been 

fftdrvereffat this institution, there has of neces‘«4ty heen a consU 
deraWc -diversity of plan. For though the object it 3 |t vey:h has 
1been the same, j^et, diffcrenj fecturers, as was indeed td*be ex- 

S ccted, have ejtoployed different means for the a^ainment of 
lat object. Some 'have directed their arguments against infi- 
delity in geneial, and others againi^lsome partieular species of 
infidelity. But Mr, Miidert ihiriks tKat trie subject has not 
yet been systematicaUy treated so^ to exhibit it tn its true and 
proper light as the works of that Cvil Spirit, who, according to 
our Loia*« declaration, was a murderer from the beginning.*' 
If We consider the schepieof man's redemplion Slione grand 
design, whose operation commenced at the verv instant of the 
‘Fall, and which is to be earned on by the gooa providence of 
Cod unto the very ^end of the world; so it is likewise necessary 
to survey the system of Infidelity on a large and extensive 
^cale if we would form adjust conception of its chaiacter." 
For this reason Mr. fylildert proposes ** to give a detail of the 
most remarkable insiahcek ift which tbe hostility to the gracious 
design of man's redemption has been manifested, and to expose 
the falshood of the principles on which it hai been conducted." 
Hence the subject naturally divides itself into two parts — 1st, 
T/te Histoncalt adly. The Argumentative, •• Under the former 
h^d, tacts are to be adduced to prove that such a systematic 
opposition to revealed religion has really taken place — under 
the latter arguments are to be brought to shew its pernicious 
tendency, and that it is mdefenlible on any just and reasonable 
grounds." 

Such arc the principles and such the plan on which Mr. 
Miidert procecds.~But his method of accounting for the origin 
and progress of infidehiy, is not quite so satisfactory as could 
have been wished. Why should it be attributed to the influ- 
ence of n personal agent oj^rating upon tbe mind of man ? — 
Aie theie not principles sumcient in the human mind to ac- 
* count for the phenomenon without having lecourse to the 
igcncy of a dev 1?— A?e not* men’s pasMons and prejudices 
arising from the igporaoce or error of tbe head or ot the heart 
sufficiently stiong and sutfieiendy active to operate the effect I* 
If so, the supposed interference of a devifis jotally unphiloso.. 
phical. ^But Mt, Miidert will no doubt tell us that he founds 
the doctrine upon scripture; in opposition to which it is not to 
be supposed that we mean to urge the valklity of philosophical 



principled* Wc^ixmn oylf t§ m^te the projb^hUiey tiwfi Jfc 
Milden'» e^dplleotioti of' scripture m«y be wron^. For ^ 
pa^sege of scripture can bt laicrpTcted consistently withnia&r^ 
parts of 3Qriptnic» smtf at the same time n<d incoiiisii^emly * 
the nrhicmles of sound philcs<»phyj the interpietation is ^oro ' 
likeijrio 05 tn»e than « it contradicted these principles* ^'St^ 
cause it is more likely that a revd^atxod coxutng from God ^ 
should correapdnd to iT^ rational notions of the being tp ^botn 
it is pressed than that it should contradict riie|n« The 
babillHv tberefotCt H that the scripturtil account of the origin 
of 0^*11 is ako^riier aitegoHcal. And tf even this is denied or 
proved to be ertoneoull^ the cdniesi i& not yet to be givi^ti up* 
Men may eptertahi tvtong ndttofts with reqpect to the jiitent^of 
reveled scrffii.ure4 and regard as the word of inspiratipn dot« 
trines which in" reality are not* It is enough if we admit *tbo 
in*,>iratioii of an auth^ where he la^ s claim to It. 

The plan that Mr. Mildcrt ha^ adopted in the prosecution 
his inquiries is extrctpely judicious. The historkal view of 
ti'e subject is both gratifying to the reader as it exhibits a con* 
nected series of &ets ana successive chain of events mutoalljr 
d ^ortidiing upon an\l producing one another ; and instructive 
i * (it coaxes the mind for the argnmemative discuiision whicbt 
i >0 rotiow* But the Subject loses much of itt importance lb 
i </ l.c< ig a hi(ftory of events altogether human. For evciy thti^ 
lav ^ppeaunce of opposition to^he orthodox taith it 

cuS d o rhe agency of tne devil. But if instead of thia* it 
I } heot. iMcnbcd to the motives by which men’s sninds are 
f « I’lili.ruced, it would have exhibited a trait in the eha- 
la. < » o* truly interesting and instructive* In the one case 
It IS ‘.'n\ m t^c other romance. 

I I ^isu.rv 1 department of the subject the progress of 
ina<.tifi\ i> Aced from the earliest lecords of antiquity dowa 
lo t le present times. It is divided into dilFerept peiiods ec- 
coifling to the natural divisions of the subject or coavemenCjr 
of the writer, each period ticmg generally the subject of aiec* 
ture, or as it is also denominated a sermon. We think it would 
ha've been better to adhere to the lormei term, at least in the 
historical dopanment, bccausd it does not quite conespotid to 
our ideas of the word sermon that it should have for its subjeci 
a, period of history. Bu|; t^is is not a matter of much import, 
lance. — ^Thc fijst period commbnces«at the creation^ and cpmei 
* down to the birth of ‘Christ, ’'containing a view ol unbeh^f in 
general, but partteufarly of heathen idolatry. The first instaocO' 
of Infidelity menriQUed by the author, anu indeed the fir«t 
could possibly have been mentioned, is the eatfngof tfcelq^- 
bidden fnitt, which is eotfsidered as having orij^naied in a 
belief ©1 the divine word wrought in itlaO by the suggeadlai&t pf 
tbt £vil Spirit. This Is according to the letter df Kripttt(«^ but it 
5 
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fc aGcampaniet! with a variety of conjecture* with regard to What 

happened in Paradiae before the Fat), For which can see no 
manner, of foundation whatever. If sacramental rfee* were.then 
insMtuted therf exis^ no mean* by which we can now ascertain 
iu The next instance of iniidelity.is that of Cain, wh^e oflence 
it made* to consist in his presuming to offer up in sacrifice 
merely the fruits of the earth contrary to a supposed command 
of Gpd^ instituting animal sacrifice, by which nfeans be evi. 
dcnce^ a disregard or disbelief of the doctrine of atonement by 
blood.— Biit as this is merely a conjecture founded upon a con* 
^cture, the reader will not {xlace much reliance upon it. — ldo« 
latry originating in unbelief is supposed to have been first intro* 
duced by the posterity of Cain long before the death of Adam 
as it was revived after the deluge by Ham. The mythology 
of the Heathens is thought to have originated in corruptions of 
eacred history and in the perversions of the ordinances of re* 
vcaled religion. But much as has been written on this subject 
with a view to establish the opinion we are far from being sa- 
tisfied of its truth. The proof is akoj^ethcr hypothetical and 
conjectural, and founded upon principles that are far from 
being incontrovertible. But the difficulties that might attend 
the diffusion of the knowledge of the Patriarchal and Jewish 
dispensations, and their subsequent perversion to heathen pur- 
poses are, in the present instance, all removed by the supposed 
agency and activity of the Evil Spirit raging more and more 
fiercely in proportion to the proximity of the time of man's re- 
demption. This is thought to be proved from the frequency of 
Demoniacal possessions about the time of Christ's ministry.-^ 
We recommend to the author’s perusal Farmer on Denmniacs. 

The second period extends from the first promulgation of the 
Gospel to the reign of Constantine, in which Christianity be- 
came the established religion of the Roman empire. — In tliis 
period the infidelity and impiety of unbelievers assume a diffe- 
rent aspect. For the Devil finding the enemy's mode of war- 
fare changed, like a crafty and experienced veteran changes his 
also. He now stirs up even the jews tlicmselvcs, the chosen 
people of God, and guardians of his oracles to oppose and per- 
vert the word of revelation* and at last to crucify their Lord 
and King. But not satisfied even with this success, he also in- 
stigates the Heathens to oppress and persecute the converts to 
Christianity, and to calu^iniat^ and vilify them by every pos* 
sible means. These are represented as the unavailing efforts of 
the Evil Spirit agatiiu the God of Heaven ; and thus mankind 
are divided into two governments — the one that of God, the 
other that of the Devi), This looks very like the doctrine of 
Manicliaeans, but as the author exculpates himself afterwards 
from the charge of teaching any such doctrine we defer the 
discussion of it at present, T^e representation does very well 
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^ a fi^re oC ^pipech, but to make it the leading principle of 
fexpoauicMt i/absprd« The H^heos are thought to have beeo 
altogether inexcusable in adhering to their own irrational 
incoherent syatenui in jptefcrence to the 4^vine^ system of the 
Gospel^ '3ut it should be remembered that it is a work of 
difficulty to remove prejudices; and that inen are not 
always bltaneaole because they caiumt xelinquirii them* There 
are even sects of Christjans who liave absurdities attached to* 
their bdief which no force of reasbamg has ever been sd)le to 
make them td^andon. 

The tlnrd period commences with the reign of Constantine^ 
and terminates with the downfall of Paganism at the end of the 
sixth century. Paring this period Satan is found to be still 
active iurrlus opposition to tie church of Chrik; but being 
foiled in his <^en attempts be is at length driven to artifice ana 
to stratagem as bis last resource. His principal agents are 
Julian the apostate, and the sophists who exalt human reason 
as competent to guide men to the knowledge of all truth. But 
the triumph of Christianity is made man i test by its permanent 
establishment under Jutuinian, and by the total overthrow of 
the empire of Satan evidenced in the failure and abolition of 
pagan oracles and rites of worship. 

In the next pet'iod she rise anerprogress of Mahometanism fa 
traced under the conduct of the impostor Mahomet, who, toge- 
ther with his followers* is thought to be characterixed in the 
9th verse of the 1 tth chap, of the Revelation — they had m 
king over them which is the angel of the bottomless pit, whose 
name in the Hebrew tongue is Aoaddon^ but in the Greek tongue, 
hath his name ^ollyon * — ^This is represented as one of the last 
and desperate efiorts of Satan to oppose the progress of truth* 
To revive Polytheism was impossible. To disprove Christianity 
was equally impossible. A third device remained which by 
seeming to co-operate with the Gospel dispensation should irr 
effect annul it, and deceive mankind to their destruction,” But 
whatever may be thought of the subject considered in this as- 
pect, it will be allowed that the view which is exhibited of the 
rise and progress of Mahometanism is upon the whole executed 
in a most able arid masterly manner, and its true features and 
character depicted in the most appropriate colours* 

The next period, embraces the history of infidelity during the 
middle ages, in which the auihc^ adverts to the great ignorance 
^and corruption that prevailed ’under both the Mahometan and 
Papal powers, which are styled the eastern and western Anti- 
Christs; the Papal usurpation, the scholastic theology, thor 
Jewish cabbalistjc "theology, and the Atheistic* philosophy*. 
I'hese topics arc "discussed with much ability, and exhibit a very 
favourable specimen of the author^s style and manner, and ac* 
<|uaintance with the subjects Apd th^ the reader may be ea- 
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aWcd to jndlgj^ iti s6mc measure for himself, we c^t tract for his 
jjerusal the lolto^ing passage relative to the Th^ogy of tjic' 
Schoolrtich : ' . 

** It is/iii(feed, characteristic :of the Schoolmen, that, far from 
Tevercftcing the aimple truths of Religion, or attaining any clearer' 
knowledge of them' by these innumerable controversies} they were 
employed^dftieRy upon what the Apostle calls ^ foolish questions/' 
Which ^gender strifes/ fond logomachies; and setting Ihile va«. 
Ine upon any hut' the most intricate and unedifying disquisitions. 
At the same time, their knowledge of the Aristotelian Philoscmhyj, 
to Which they were so immoderately attached, was hot imperfect ; 
being derived chiefly through the medium of corrupt translations, 
from the Arabic into the Latin language, and. blended with fanciful 
opinions of Arabian Commentators. It is easy to conceive what 
pernicious effects such learning as this must prepuce, W applied 
to the study of the Scriptures, and to the subject of Sacred Truth j 
what confusion of principles ; what an intermiktnre of * Philosophy 
so called/ with the doctrine^ of Revelation; what hazardous re- 
searches into Divine mysteries; and what an arbitrary exercise of 
human judgment, in things pertainirtg to i\m kingdom of God. Ar- 
guments of a solid and convincing kind were discarded, in order to 
shew the ingenuity of the disputant. In framing defences of more 
subtle and exquisite contrivance. Thus the mind lost ifs relish for 
plain unadulterated truth, and.^bould only he gratified by such delu- 
aive and sophisticated reasonings, as pampered the imagination with-, 
out improving the understanding. 

The consequences'* of indulging this unnatural and destructive 
appetite, were such as noight reasonably be expected. Perplexity 
' b^ame the chief object, in almost every discussion. The love of 
Truth gave way to doubt and disputation: what w^as said to-day, 
was unsaid to-morrow: and men were * ever learning,’ without 
being ^ able to come to the knowledge of the truth.* 

Nay, more ; — to such lengths did some of these Schoolmen 
proceed, that, when accused of advancing tenets repugnant to the 
Scriptures, instead of repelling the accusation, they had recourse to 
the dangerous position, that opinions might l>e philomphkalli/ tme, 
yef theologicallf/ Jaht; a position, obviously mischievous in it’s prin- 
ciple, and opening a door, for (he admission of Infidelity into the 
very bosom of the Church. We accordingly learn, from the histoi* 
rians of those times, that several persons of great eminence in the 
Church, as well as in the State, were known to be deeply tinctured 
with Infidelity, and even with Atheistical opinions. Many are re- 
corded to have made 'shipwreck of tfieir faith;* and few, perhaps, 
among those who were of t|ie highest reputation for learning, were 
entirely uninfected with the spirit ^of Libertinism, Vi^bich so gene- 
rally prevailed. How^ indeed, could it be otherwise, when a con- 
tentious Philosophy was allowed to dispute the palm with Theology, 
and' to assume the character of an overbearing superior, rather than 
that of an humble handmaid to Divine Truth ? ^ 

" Such was (he Scholastic Theology of the Middle Ages, The 
inroads which it made updn the Christian Faith, and the advantage 
which it gave to the enemieg of the Gospel, are to be estimated. 
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Iwwe^er; not $o;much by it*8 imixiediato ollFects, as by it*$ i^dbr 
consequences*. By introducing betel^ogeneous principles of Physict 
and Metapb^ics Into the study ot^Bevealed Heiigiqn^ and by givi^ 
rise^to a peroicioos habit of xegarding eyery truth, whether derived 
from the senses^ flbm.reasooing^-or from Scripture, as a bt8ub|eet 
for dlspotsltion ; it engendered that monster Stepticisfn, to whom, in. 
these latter days, the great Adversary ef mankind has so many oki« , 
gations* The sacred Oracles were laid prostrate at the feet of dog^ 
xnaticai and presumptuous Vanity and the boundaries of Keasois 
and Eeveiation were brol£^ down/* 

The author proceeds to trace the progress of Infidelity 
under the Protestant Reformation ; discovering itself in its tL 
forts. to overthrow the reformatton* Then follows an account 
of the origin and progress of Deism under Herbert, Hobbes, 
Spinosa, and others f together with the progress of infidelity as / 
promoted by Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, and stilh more lately by 
the democratica! rulers and philosophers of the ‘French nation, 
as well as by various writers in this country, Pain, Godwin, 
Oeddes, &c. &c« - 

The first volume concludes with a recapitulation of the fore- 
going view, in which some further proofs are adduced tending, 
to show, that infidelity originates in the injpiuence of the evil 
spirit, accompanied with a vindication of the doctrine from the 
imputation of Manicheism.-^Xfee French . have a proverb 
among them which says, Qui s^excuse^ s^accuse, which many 
people would be apt to think applicable qn the present occasion. 
For il Mr. Mildert is satisfied that his hypothesis has no tend- 
ency to countenance that doctrine, why docs he give himself 
the trouble to counteract the unfavourable impressions which k 
may occasion, or to prevent their occurrence, — ^l^he first part 
of his reply is that the objection is equally directed against 
scripture itself, where the doctrine of an Evil Spirit contend- 
ing with the Redeemer is clearly taught/* 

We have delivered our opinion on this subject already, and 
cannot help thinking that the doctrine is so completely deroga- 
tory to the pcifcctions of the Deity as to render the truth o?k 
impossible unless the language of Revelation was such as to 
preclude the possibility ot all other interpretation, which we 
humbly presume it js not. We admit, however, the distinc- 
tion between what is called the scriptural doctrine of the Evil 
Spirit and the doctrine of Manes. By adopting the former you 
avoid the absurdity of ipaintj-ining^ the existence of two co* 
equal and co-etcrnal principles, the one the author ofgobd^ and 
the other of evil ; but you are under thq necessity otadoptijig 
other opinions equally absurd. For in what respect is it less so 
to suppose the exTstence of a created and dependent Being con- 
tending against tlic Almighty, and yet continuing to prosper. 
For whatever may be said of the decline and downfall ot Satan’s - 




feiflgiteftjv Jt IS to» be feared tiial the swa tofel of evil 
fi^teless at pi^m than it haa beiein in any former period of 
biscory. But if it is» why do we $6 ofteir bear adcli an outcry “ 
a^nst the wiclcedness of the ^restmtagc ? Indeed* ^e argU*^ 
neats for the agency the devd» independent of its hems supw 
posed to he taught m scripture* ate so extreitiely iatneanaw^ 
that even. this, is an argument against ilie probidHlity of the truth 
of thb doctrH]a«> Mt. Mildeit> argument is n‘fol!ows^^ 

' whatever point of view we coiHenplatifejaian* whether m ie)a« 
tionr to his Creator or Redeemer* ii seems so irratiohai and then** 
atrous to suppose t^at he would purposely resist the will of 
Cod, or be the author of misery to himself and hiif 'fcIlow-<rea- 
t^s, that we seem unavoidably led to Conclude^ tK&he must 
be to such conduct by theinki^on bf seme other 

Being who seek^ his destructibn^««*Is this ^bn|clttsion at all le^ 
^gitimate? — ^AndJyet after all it might* perhaps'* btMiecemfy to 
admit the truth of the doctrine, if the of moral evil 

could not be as well accounted for from another source. The 
human heart is fully adequate tothe piiipose* And this we can 
prove from a great authority.—** For out of the Heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, foniicatibns, adulteries* thefts, false* 
witness, blasphemies — These are the things that defile a man/^ 
And iVom an authority of a se/rondary oraer^ we may also add 
that "the heart is deceilful above alf things, and desperately 
wicked,’* and what comes still more directly to the point is the 
expression of the Psalmist—" The foot hath said in his heart ^ 
there is no God.*’ — If any one says that the wickedness and in- ' 
fidelity of heart here mentioned are still the; consequence of the 
suggestions of Satan, we shall only reply that if the authors of 
the respective passages had^thought so, or meant to be under- 
stood so, why did they express themselves as they have done? 
Why did not the Psalmist write — Satan hath made the fool say 
in his heart Acre is no God, — Or the prophetic agency of Satan 
in the heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked; 
and so of all similar expressions. 

The second volume consists of the argumentative part of the 
work, or the reasoning by which the arguments and fallacies of 
che infidel are detected and refuted, and the faith of the believer 
strengthened and confirmed. The objections and arguments 
k priori are considered first. It is thought, indeed, that the 
doctrines of divine revelation are not a fit; object of argumenf ^ 
St priori^ and that as our faith is fcftmded upon the basis of fact 
we' have only to examine the extei*hal evidence upon which it 
restr, and to place implicit confidence in die truth of the doc- 
trinei if the external evidence is itkelfsatisfectoiT- If a revc- * 
Jation is accompanied with extenial proofs sufficient to show 
that its origin is divine, it, would ill become such a being ai^ 
Snan to call in queStioir the fitness and expediency of the reve** 
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tation,^ or th^ truth of the doctrities whkh it miglit he fava^ tm 
contain. Bu^ still there naay exist cas^ in whkh feaaoning^ 
uffi0ri shalj'he applicable to revelation. For admitting th4|t « 
revelation is proved by the most incontroveniWe external 
dence to he, of divine origin ; the doctrine^ contained in k mav 
happen to be misunderstood and misinterpmec{» or spuriow 
passages may be introduced into the text ; and thus false 
trines are founded or supposed to he foun^d upon the word of ^ 
God. in this case argioments a^pfiori may be indispensable to 
the discovery of the truth. For if >ve are bound to believe 
all that hath reveaIed^ we are ^ also hound to believe aK 
the doctrines that men may suppose the revelatioir of God to 
contain ; or i^ctrines that may have been foisted into the text 
of sacred writ. But although {dr* MiMert allows b^t Itsile 
weight to the argument 4 pri^ri^ he does not dbeline thedJsctus-* 
sion of the subjedf^ lest k should still be saidthait Chvktfant^ 
is not founded upon argument : but this he declares* to he noa . 
so much for the purpose of bringing ftMrward any direct prooSi 
of revelation, as for the exposure: of the false {^inciples of its 
opponents. In opposition therefore to the objections of un^ 
believers, he urges "the inability of man to frame a religion 
for himself, the insufficiency of philosophy, natural, moralv 
or meuphysicai, to guide us to religious truth ; the reasonabte* 
ness and necessity of taking fakh*for our guide ia subjects h»^ 
scrutable to our natural faculties ; the limits which ought to be. 
prescribed to human reason in exercising its juc^gment 00 any 
supposed revelation from God, and the preparatory disposkiona 
requisite for enabling us to form a correct judgment of the; 
evidences on which it depends. 

In proof of the inability of man to frame a religion (or him* 
self, the author adduces the fact of the ignorance and errors of 
the ancient philosophers ; and thinks that if the moderns lay 
daim to any superiority it is all to be attributed to the infhr* 
ence of the Gospel. It is not to be supposed that men could 
have discovered ail the doctrines of scripture without arevela^ 
tion from Heaven, but it cannot be denied that the ancients in*^ 
ferred the existence of God from his works ; and thk they 
reasoned well concerning the relations in which we stand to , 
the Deity, and the duties which we- owe to him. This may 
even be inferred from scripture itself — ** For when the Gon-^^ 
tiles which have not the law do iy naiuredhe things contained 
in the law, these having not the law ^re a law unto themselves^, 
which shew the work of the law written in their hearts.**" We' 
are not to argue a^inst the advantages of' the light of nature 
fromthe abuses of that light, anymore than we arc* to argue 
against revealed religion from the corruptions of Christianity. 
But from the aiscoveries which men have made^ coujcerning; 
God and his moral government^ aided by the light of tialure* 
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alone, it is plain that fmther discoveries might have bcei^made 
if their inquiries had better directed ; dr.d who will say 
that the philosopliy pf the anc»ents could never m^vc been im-* 
proved but by means oi chnsiiaiuty aionc* We no not mean 
to say that they could ever have attained to ccitainty with re- 

E rd'to the doctrine' of a future state and other doctrines pecu- 
I to Christianity, but they might have attained t > juster no- 
tions of the attributes and perfections of God, and of the du- 
ties which we owe to him as our Creator and Preserver. But 
}Au Mildert is of opinion that the knowledge of the existence 
of the Deity is altogether unattainable by the light of nature, 
and that those to whom it has never been communicated can 
never acquire it.' But to account for the existence of the be- 
lief, he ascribes it to tradition, banded down from an original 
revelation communicated to our first parents. B.ut it certainly 
never can be proved that this is the sole origin of the notion ; 
and if it could be proved the proof would be contradictory to 
the suggestions of reason. For if man's rational powers have 
always been what they are now, he must have inferred from 
tlie phenomena of nature, the existence of a God. Does not 
Scripture bear testimony to this declaration when it is said that 
The invisible things of God from the creation are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that arc made, even his 
eternal power and godhead.'^^ There is no intimation given 
here oi the supposed origin of the belief. It is considered as 
originating meieiy in man's natural and rational powers. Mr. 
Mildert argues on this subject as if he wcie airaid of dero- 
gating from the dignity of God in attributing to inriii powers 
capable of discovering the existence of a Diiity without a re- 
velation. But in what respect could it be derogatory to that 
dignity ? Are not all our powers the gift of God ? And aic 
they not such in their nature as to leave us “ without excuse ?’* 
—-We cannot therefore believe with Mr. Mildert, that man is 
incapable by nature of discovering “ the attributes and even 
the existence of God." I’his would be to tnniish atheism with 
more than “ the shad<)w of an apology." But says Mr. Mil- 
clert, reason cannot discover spiritual truths. — Why not ? Be- 
cause all the inlets of knowledge arc reducable to two, sens^ 
and uisp^rutiorim But spiritual truths are not objects of sense. 
They are discoverable therefore only by inspiration. This 
cpnclusion may be sufficiently legitimate if the premises are ad- 
mitted. But after all if it be giantcd that o.qr sensations may 
be made the ground of logical deduction, and that from the 
existence of an effect jwc may infer the agency of an adequate 
cause, why should not reason discover spiritual truths ? If it 
be meant that it does not make us acquainted with the essence 
of spirit it may be answeied, nor revelation neither. But from 
the sensations we expericace we infer the existence of our own 
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minds, and from the phenomena of the universe, the existence 
of a divine minJ. 

But this r/asoning is not admitted by Mr. Mildert* Ac- 
cording to him we disiCoyer divine and spiritual truths by faith 
only; wlticK is defined to be “.an assent grounded not upon 
tlie internal reason and evidence of the thing, but upon the 
bare testimony and authority of the speaker.** But a man 
muse first be convinced that the authority is good .before he is 
bound to believe it, so tliat still his faith is founded in reason 

We ddmit, however, that if these evidences are satisfactory, 
it is our duty to receive the doctrine of tlie revelation with im- 
plicit confidence, without pretending to decide on the fitness 
or expediency of that revelation; because the probability is 
that we are not able to judge of it in its whole extent. It does 
not, however, follow tliat we are to decline all reasoning what- 
ever concerning revealed truth; because, at that rate, false 
doctrines if once supposed to be . founded in revelation^ and 
spurious passages, -if once introduced int^ the text, might never 
be detected. There must therefore exis,t certain principles by 
which even'thc doctrines of a revelation maybe tned. If they 
are found to be contradictory to reason, the chance is we have 
misunderstood them. For it would be strange indeed if the 
God of truth and of reason were tef^ropose to the belief of his 
creatures doctrines contradictory to their reason, when at the 
same time the evidence on which the rcvelaWon rests is submit- 
ted to their reason. The exercise of reason therefore seems t 6 
be limited too much when it is said that its office is to judge 
merely of the fact of revelation, and that beyond that it has 
nothing to do but to believe and obey. It may certainly en- 
quire whether the revelation is rightly understood, and refuse 
its assent to doctrines that cannot be satisfactorily shewn to be 
founded in. revelation. There arc doctrines of which it may 
be pronounced that they could never have come from God j 
and yet men have pretended to establish their truth by the au- 
thority of scripture. 

Having discussed the arguments a priori at considerable 
length, and stated the preparatory dispositions necessary for re- 
ceiving the truths of revelation, Mr. Mildert proceeds next 
to the argument a posteriori as applied to revealed religion, ot 
the historical evidence of the facts of scripture. This subject 
is very ably discussed under the feeadsjof miracles, prophecy, 
and divine inspiration. But aa'^his is a subject chat has been 
so frequently discussed already, and as the author does not aim 
at any thing novel in his mode of illustration> we forbear en- 
tering into the detail* of particulars, leaving it to the reader 
who shall be disposed to consult the work itself. 

We cannot dismiss this subject withq^ adding that, how- 
ever much we may differ from the author with regard to a few 
Vo2.II* ■ sB* 
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speculative opinions, where there seenrs to still room foV 
do-ibt, we are perfectly satisfied with regard to^tbe utility of 
lus undertaking. The plan of the work is extremely judicious, 
arid the discussion, of the different topics evinces ,a degree of 
taflent arid erudition not often to be met with in investigations 
of thrtrkind; exhibiting a complete and conrtecled ViiSW of 
the progress of infidelity under all its different aspects, aS far ^ 
as they can bfe collected from history, and of the absurdity of 
the printiplcs on, which it rests, together with a clear and tom* 
prehehsivc view of the evidences of the Christian faith well 
calculated to produce convietjori* 

Art. V. An Introduction to the Geography of the New Tes^ 
lament: Comprising a Suvma^^ Oironoloftcal^ and Geogra- 
phical view of the Events recorded respecting the Ministry f 
our Saviour^ accompanied with Maps^ with Questions for Exa- 
mination aitd an Accented Ihdex^ principally designed for the 
Use of ^oung Persons^ and for the Sunday employment of 
Schools. By Lant Carpenter, Exeter^ Printed by 
P. Iledgeland. London^ Longmatr&.Co. 1806. 

IN the study of all history, sacred or profane, two things 
are to be principally attenned to — time and place. If the 
"eVent recorded has not these circumstances associated with it the 
impression made upon die mind is but faint and transient, and 
Its relation to other events left loose arid indefinite. In short 
the importance of these tircumstances is so very great, that 
Geography and Chronology have^ not without some propriety, 
been denominated the two eyes of history. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to elucidate the geography of any country in which 
certain events are recorded to have taken place, tends at the 
same time to elucidate the history itself. It was with a view to 
give to the history of the events recorded in the New Testa- 
ment — even to the most important that ever happened among 
men — ail that elucidation which geography is capable of giving 
it, that the author of the present volume undertook his task. 
But this led him at the same time to attend also to the chro- 
nology of the events; and accordingly the work embraces 
both the geography and chronology of the history of the New 
Testament. This must be allowccl to be a laudable undertaking 
‘in wlratevcr point of view it is considered, but particularly 
when we consider the ,objec€ which the author bad more di- 
rectly in view. It is intended*fdr the instruction, arid adapted 
to the capacities of youth. The Geography ii illustrated by 
three maps and a plan of the city of Jerusalem. In these thfe 
author has followed Wilkinson, D’Anville, and Calmed. The 
first map comprehends all the countries spoken of in tlm NeW ^ 
Testament, whether in Asia, Africa, or Europe. The second ' 
comprehends Greece and Asia Minor, with part of Italy. 
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The third comprehends Pdlestxne, By way of elucidating thd 
Chronology, a summary account is given ot all the events re* 
corded ill t^/e histot*y of the /New Testament, in the order of 
time in which they happened, at least according tp the author’s 
hypothesis, accompanied with some remarks on the hypothesis 
of Archbishop Newcome and Cr. Prie.tlcy ; and an arrange- 
ment of the events according to each. 

In the description of the different countries illustrated by the 
inaps,^the author begins with Spain, andjproceeds in an easterly 
direction through Italy, Grcefce, and Asia Minor, till he at last 
reaches Palestine and the countries immediately on the east, 
and then fae turns by Arabia ipto Egypt, Lybia, and Ethiopia; 
This plw would have been altogether unexceptionable, if the 
object ot the work had been merely to illustrate the geography 
of these countries ih general. But when the illustration is 
merely partial, and directed to an individual and peculiar ob- 
ject — the itiinistry of Christ and the propagation or the Gospel 
— we cannot help thinking that there would have been a pro- 
priety in beginning witli that country in which Christ was born 
and the Gospel first preached. Froni this, as from a centre, the 
author might then have proceeded in the direction in which the 
Gospel was propagated, till he h^d reached the countries the 
most distant. This Would have b^n to adopt apian for whieft 
a reason can be assigned, but for the plan adopted wc can per- 
ceive none. The description may in gcrtisral be considered as 
correct, and perhaps sufficiently minute for the purpose it was 
intended to serve. But there is one subject that deserves a few 
remarks. 

It was for a long time supposed by Christians in general, and 
is still believed by the inliabitants of Malta, and would bo 
heresy to say any thing else in that place, that Malta is tjie 
islanu, which in the 27th chapter of the Acts is called Mclita, 
and on which Paul was shipwrecked. But this opinion has 
been contradicted of Jate years by men wrbo have ilivestigateJ 
the subject with some attention, and who seem to be w'-ell quali- 
fied to form a judgement ori the suhject. We allude to the 
opinion and-arguments of an author whose name we cannot at 
present recollect ; nor indeed have we ever seen his work upon 
the subject; but we distinctly recoUixt to have heard it men- 
tioned in terms of the highest approbation by a judge of the 
first abilities, we mean Dr. Haf^dy, the late learned and clo-^ 
quent Professor of Church History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. In the work alluded to, the autliof maintains that Me- 
lita is an island in Adriatic sea, on the coast of Dalmatia, 
and now known ty the name of Melida. The arguments by 
which he endeavours to prove that Paul was shipwrecked on 
thin island are deduced, 1st. From the •nature ot the wind W 
which the ship was driven, and which he makes to be a soutE- 

2 B 2 
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east wind ; though this we believe will admit of some dispute ; 
2 Jly, From the words of St. Luke ; ** As we were driven up 
and down in Adria;** gdly. From the nature of t^e coast — It 
was sandy and of gradual ascent, which description* is found to 
correspond td* the Vroast of Melida but not of Malta"; 4thly, 
From the nature of the inhabitants — they were barbarians ; — 
but this could scarcely have beeri said of Malta, an island colo- 
nized by Greeks and Romans ; jihly» From the natural history 
of the island ; — vipers have been found in Melida but not in 
Maita. So tliat Melida corresponds to the account given in 
the Acts in eveiy particular, and Malta not in any. For if 
Malta be the island on which Paul was shipwrejbked, he must 
have been driven southward by a south-east wind ; or the 
Adriatic sea must be in the Mediterranean ; the ship must have 
Cluck in the cleft of a rock ; the inhabitants of an island colo- 
nized by Greeks and Romans must have been barbarians ; and 
Paul must have been bit by a viper in a country where there 
was no viper to bite him. If these arguments are not incontro- 
vertible they are at any rate ingenious, and arc at least worthy 
of the notice of an author who writes on the subject of St. 
Paul's shipwreck. But wc do not find that they are at all men- 
tioned by Mr. Carpenter. It is probable, however, that he 
was not acquainted with them; and to this circumstance we 
impute his silence. 

The Chronological Summary of Events is founded not upon 
the hypothesis of Dr. Priestley nor of Archbishop Newcomc ; 
but upon a third hypothesis different from both ; out not much 
difierent from Dr. Priestley's ; that is, they seem to correspond 
%vith regard to the duration of the period of Christ’s ministry, 
but not with regard to its commencement. But there seems to 
b^c less of perspicuity and precision in the discussion of this 
part of the subject than we could have wished ; if it is not 
. perhaps clogged with insurmountable difficulties, which render 
it necessarily abstruse. But, however that may be, tlie whole 
extent of Christ's ministry, which is supposed to include two 
passovers, is divided into seven periods. 

I St, From the baptism of Jesus lijl the miracle of Cana, a 
shoit time before the first Passover. 

2dly, From the miracle of Cana, till the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 

gdly, From the Feast of Tabernacles till the mission of the 
twelve Apostles. " ^ 

4tlily, From the jnisslon of the twelve Apostles till their ret 
tuin. 

^5tlily, From the return of the twelve till the final departure 
of Jesus from Galilee, a short time before the last Passover. 

6thly, From the departure of Jesus from Galilee till his re- 
surrection. 
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.jrthly, Fromrthe resurrection of Christ till his ascension. 

Whether this be the most judicious division of wlbich the 
nature of t^ subject admits* we do not at present inquire ; nor 
do we examine the principles upon whiclvthe duration of the 
period/ upon the whole, is made to rest, because the author 
does not attempt to givetf regular statement and defence of 
them.’* We shall only observe that whether it is the true pe- 
riod or not, the perusal of the summary will be attended with 
advantage, because it will at least have the effect of making the 
reader better acquainted with the facts, and of directing bis at- 
tention to the study of their chronology. Upon this principle, 
'we recommend the book tb all such as are anxious to obtain 
accui*acy and precision in their geographical and chronological 
knowledge, as far as relates to the liistory of the events re- 
corded in the writings of the New Testament. The questions 
annexed to the work may be of use to such as shall be inclined 
to make use of it as a text book for the instruction of youth, 
which seems to have been the primary object of the author. 

Art. VI. "^Observations addressed to the Public^ in particular 

to Grand Juries of these Dominions^ 2 S. 6d» J. Hatchard. 

London^ i8o6. ^ 

THIS pamphlet is as good a specimen of croaking as we have 
seen for a long time. The author, who does not, indeed, think 
proper to favour us with his name, sayS, he has been in the 
habit of observing men and manners in most of the gradations 
of society for a period of forty years, and has beheld with sor- 
row a great and deplorable change in the religion and morals of 
the British people; which a long absence from his native coun- 
try served only to render more striking on his return. But 
finding that the means already established, or at present prac- 
tised for the suppression of corruption, crime, and immorality,, 
are altogether ineffectual and likely to remain so, he assumes to 
himself the office of a monitor and conveys his adrrtomtious 
through the medium of the press. He addresses himself parti- 
cularly to Grand Juries; because he thinks they possess the 
power of applying the only remedies yet remaining to save us 
from destruction'. 

Whether the sum total of vice and immorality has been ab- 
solutely greater during the period of the last forty years, ilian it 
was during the period of the forty years immediately preceding, 
•or during any other period of forty years within the records of 
our history, it is, perhaps, not altogether 3n easy matter to de- 
termine. The prevailing character of the period may have 
changed, and yot the absolute quantity of vice may remain the 
same. For let any one period be specified at pleasure in which 
it is supposed that the sum total of vice^was less; and it may be 
shown tliat the period in question^ was represented by the croakers 
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of jthe tim«s the most immoral and .degenerate and profligate 
in the history of man. If you give credit to popular rumour 
iht present age is always the wor&t, whatever iniy he it>s true 
and reiil eharacter,^ And this may be accounted; for from a 
very obvjpus circumstance. Present impressions are always the 
most violent. We cannot be^o much affected by the vices of 
past ages as of those in which we live. The chance^ therefore^ 
u that we under-rate the enormities of the one and exaggerate 
those of the other,-— It must not, hpwever* be supposed that we 
offer these observations by way of apologizing for the vices of 
the present age. Nothing can be farther from our intention. 
But we offer them by way of presenting to the reader a circum- 
stance of some importance which in inquiries on this subject is 
not always taken into tlie account. The immorality of the 
present age is, no dqubt, sufficiently glaring ; but we see no 
particular iidvantage that is to be gained by assuming the tone 
of whining despondence and crying over the degeneracy of the 
times as if all were irretrievably lost ; or to he auguring ap- 
proaching destruction from the very prosperity which we enj-jy. 
If the case is really so bad as.it is represented, it is to be f^-'ared 
that the gentle remedies proposed for the purpose of effect ’4 a 
cine will be found to be altogether inefficient, and Uint a more 
violent remedy* must of nJ^tessitv he resorted to. But this 
seems to be the opinion of the autnor himself.—** The progress 
of irreligicm, immorality^-and depravity, and of their attendant 
crimes of every species, has been so obviously alarming within 
the last fificen years, and particularly among the lower orders, 
that the heart sickens at the prospect of those mischiefs which 
must inevitably ensue, unless soirie speedy and effectual re- 
medy is sought fur, at least to alleviate— for I confess my ap- 
prehensions that it lies beyond the scope of human prudence 
entirely to avert, them.’' 

After this general enuiKiation our national vices are men- 
tioned mojc in detail, and traced chiefly to Our great wealth as 
their source. The people are represented “ a$ effeminate and 
unnerved fr<)ni the effects of vice, inttmperance, and similar 
causes,” a. id Jwiiulhng away into ** a contemptible and puny 
race of beings incapable of inalntaining for any continuance a 
boii and honourable contest with tlieir more hardy neighbours, 
to whom t'ncy accordingly must fall an ignoble and easy prey.” 
^Vc should like to knov^ upca what facts the author rounds 
these dismal and alarming prognostications. For adipiuing the 
people in general hr* as vicious as he pleases; k cannot be 
said that they have been in 'any degree enervated by the inflox 
ot w'e dth. The recent atchievements both of our army and 
navy aic a sufficient pi oof thut our character for valour remains 
undiminished; and iha: effeminacy and depravity of raabners 
are not the infallible consequents of wealth, 
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But because of pur vjces the author is next afraid that there 
. IS no possible ineans left of preservin|r the fabric of society 
from tailing to pieces’* rn spite of all the admirable supporU 
which hayt been instituted for its preservation. The ]6rst is 
our ex^ejjtpt constifujti^pn ppd 4ws which,#says the author — “ if 
it is not irppipus, I copfd /prQn<?nnce that it possesses every at- 
tribute of Divipe Ipspiradont combining, as it does, the brightest 
liberty with the stnetest morality and justice?” — ^I'his is an 
encomium jpppn our constitution to which we do not recollect 
to have met with ^ny similar, and a mode of defending it of 
which it luckily does not .stand in need, 

We will nbt follow the author any farther in the detail of 
particulars* In general th!e vices which he reprehends are 
pride originating in weaUb, neglect of the laws, neglect of reli- 
gion ; which last is evidenced in the want of reverence for the 
Divine Being too often to be in<?tr with; in the violation of the 
sabbath ; as well ^ in the general infidelity which seems to per- 
vade the land; ,^nd increased fjy, the present fashionable, mode 
of education paftieularly that ,oF fetnales, by the disputes con- 
cerning tithes, fmd by the immorality of our public entertain- 
ments. These evils he recommends to, the consideration of 
Grand Juries who are bound by a solemn oath to inquire into 
and present not only all article^ matters, and things that shall 
be given them iu charge ; but such as from their own observa- 
tion, or as ^hall otherwise, have come to their knowledge, tend- 
ing to the annoyance of the King’s subjects, or destructive of 
the common good. 

Of the existence pf the evils complained of to a certain ex- 
tent, and from whatever cause arising, there can be no doubt ; 
but of the expediency and efficacy oi the remedy proposed, 
some degree of doubt may exist. This, however, does not de- 
tract from the merit of the author’s zeal in a good cause, for 
wbicli we acknowledged him to be entitled to the highest com- 
mendation. 

- * -- . - — ■■ ■■ — 

Art. Vll. A History of Ireland^from the earnest Accounts to 
the Accomplishment the Union with Great Britain, in 1801. 
By the /fei;, Jamks Gordon. 2, vols. %vo. iL is. od,, 
Longman 8 c Co. 1806. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the great number of publications 
which had before appeare^l respecting Ireland, there can be no 
doubt that ample room remained for Mr. Gordon, the author of 
the work before us, or for'any other who could give a proper 
view of Irish historv. The importance of Ireland to Great 
Britain must render the history of the former a popular subject 
with the inhabitants of the latter. This importance has been 
always felt in a greater or less degree, though the means adopted 
for securing and improving the advantages to which we have 
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^idvcrted have been often the most eVroncous'^Jial can well be 
jconceivcd. In looking back to the system of policy on which 
the English government for a long lime acted wit^h regard to 
Ireland, one jfi astonished how any circumstances', oould have 
occasioned a^bUndhess so cotpplete and measures so preposte- 
rous. Perhaps, no other instance can be produced where a go- 
vernment so entirely lost sight of its own interest. The ob- 
vious plan would have been to have Conciliated the favour of 
tthe people in the ^rst place by at all times acting with justice, 
and with indulgence too wlien .it could be done without injury 
any party. |n the next place eVery obstacle should be re- 
moved that could in the least retard their industry and pi event 
Its advancing in its natural course* Their prosperity would 
thus be a proof to themselves of the e.xce}lence of the system 
under which they lived, and. would consequently confirm tlieir 
attachment to it. They would afford the best market for the 
produce of the nation with whom they were connected, which 
would thus have them secure by their inclination, strong by 
their vrealth and population; and by the same means the cer- 
tain source of wealth, strength, and population to itself. But 
this was not the plan* It was judged proper, in the first place, 
to teach the Irish subjection by seventy, and as it was tound 
that this had its natural effecfv4n producing in the minds of die 
oppressed a rpoted hatred of tJieir oppressors., it became neces- 
sary in the next placv to prevent their acquiring the meiins of 
giving effect to that hatred by an endeavour to free themselves 
from the yoke and to retaliate. 

Accordingly, much statesman-like ingenuity was displayed in 
forming schemes to keep them as poor as possible, and gse it di- 
ligence employed in reducing them to practice. Restriction 
was heaped upon restriction, and it seemed a less important ob- 
ject with the administration to promote the wealth of England 
than the poverty of Ireland. In short, England, when she 
might h^ive gained a powerful and w'eakhy ally, ready and 
willing to exercise that wealth and power in her defence, and 
the promoting of her interest, chose rather to stand sentinel over 
a wretched prisoner whose desperation, from ill usage, ren- 
dered it necessary to confine him with triple chains. The folly 
and injustice of the system were too gross io continue for ever. 
Juste^ views on this subject have been of late entertained, and 
in some instances acted upon; 1}Ut it appeared as if nothing less 
than a general rebellion could have turned the attention of go- 
vernment to the subject, and opened its eyes to its real interest. 
A history of Ireland which would give a clear view of the 
policy adopted with regard to Ireland, with the influe nce of that 
policy upon the transactions that took place, and the condition of 
the country at different periods, particularly at the present time, 
is a work vyhich is v?ry much wanted. Histories have, indeed, 
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ippeared in j^yEcicnt numbers, since the !a»e rebellion caHel 
the attennon of the public to the situation of Ireland. Bttt 
most of them are mere party accusations or defences, and all of 
them were/erroncous or deficient in their vjews, ^ hlr, Gordon 
possesses one requisite which they mostly wanted, and that is, 
a Considerable degree of impartiality, but we are sorrv we can- 
not say that he has in any other respect properly supplied the 
' deficiency. * ■ 

The history commences at the earliest period and is carried 
dowrf to the amalgamation, as he calls it, of the Irish and Bri- 
tish legislatures. It forms, he says, a compendium embracing 
whatever is found auiltemic and important^ and rejecting what- 
ever appeared fabulous or nugatory^ This is a very favourable 
opini<»a respecting his own woik at the outset, but, unfortu- 
nately, as the reader advances he will find it very ill founded; 
To waste time and attention on what i^ vain and fabulous is, 
undoubtedly, Unworthy of an historian, and useless to his 
readers. All nations have their fables and romances respecting 
their origin. To enter upon any particular examination of 
these is tfie most idle task that can be conceived. No certainty 
can be had on the subject; and, if it could, it is not worth tlie 
trouble <if inquiry, Ireland has had its full proportion of fable^ 
and, indeed, of almost all nations^its early history is the most 
barren of any thing that is really useful. — Nothing authentic is 
to be found before the imrodnction of •Christianity into the 
ct'untry, and even from that period to the invasion by the 
English in the twelfth century there is nothing that can be de- 
pended upon except some church affairs and transactions of 
literary men. Mr. Gordon, though he professes to reject what 
is fabulous and nugatory, unfortunately admits a great deal too 
much matter of this sort. Gross and ridiculoiis as the old 
stories of the Irish confessedly are yet our author has given us 
a very useless chapter' upon them. What excuse he can have 
for introducing these after his confession as to their nature he 
beet knows. If he was determined to give us romance as well 
as history he ought to have kept them separate that we might see 
he understood the difference between the two. But be that as it 
may, he not only repeats these absurd stories but forms opil 
nions respecting the probability of some and the improbability of 
others without giving us the grounds of these opinions, when 
to produce his r* asons, since ent^rjed upon them at all, wat 
the more necessary because he occasionally adopts what ap- 
pears to us to be the most absurd of all the absurd opinions that 
have been propagated on the subject. The storie^! of the IitsK 
bards of course coibe under review. As L eland was occa- 
sionally the scene of the exploits of Ossian s heroes and as 
the similarity of language and manners .must have occasioned 
considerable intercourse between llie Irish and Highland Scotch, 
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tlie names of Fingal.and his warriors bec^e in Irel^d* 
The Irish bards propagated a variety ^pf .the most naonsirops 
Actions concerning them* speaking of (hem* however, ailjof the 
race of Albion. But some bards of that natiop ^^ffepse ah^prd 
anacbronistns point* opt the lateness of the period ^ VHich they, 
wrote, thought of appropriating them to Ireland, fslpvr, Mr. 
•Gordon proceeding upon the assumption that miM sp many 
fictions nothing can be true, suspects that the poems ascribed to 
' 0 ssiiaB are an imposition;^ and why? Because poems capoptbe 
preserved by memory. To this u is only necessary to reply 
that Mr. Gordon appears to have attended very little to the cir- 
cumstances that coittribiited tp the preservation of thetppems in 
question, or to the ferae of memory acting without aid from 
writing in the retention of favourite verses, (fee repeating and 
^nging of which with accuracy formed the chief amusement, 
and criterion of merit among people whosje attention had 
not as yet been distracted by the pursuits of ipore civilized life. 
He pronounces Fingal to be ,of Scandbaviair origin, and says, 
that he married a daughter of Cormac Longobeard, king of 
Ireland, commanded troops and raised fortresses. This is ex- 
tracting the essence of absurdity from the most absurd ol the 
Irish fables. Is this rejecting what is fabulous and nugatory ? 
'But profession and practict^ure different things. 

These absurdities arc followed by some account of the man- 
ners. laws, and mod/2 of government among the ol|J Irish, and as 
it is supported by some evidence, it certainly is curious and in- 
teresting. But notwithstanding this and such notices as remain 
respecting the conversion of the Irish to Christianity, the his- 
tory is of very little use or importance before the English in- 
vasion. . And, indeed, even from that period to the close of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, it contains nothing woithy of any 
peculiar attention. Almost the whole consists of the quarrels 
of barbarous chiefs with one another, or their efforts against the 
conqueror which were never carried on by any regular plan, 
but commenced and laid aside in the usual mode ol their pre- 
datory warfare. . If the whole of the history, therefore, down 
,(0 the reign of James the First bad been confined within less 
than one hundred pages, it would not have been the worse for 
It. But Mr. Gordon seems to have been of a different opinion, 
and to have thought these constant petty feuds matters of great 
importance, as he has treated them at considerable length; 

It was in the reign of King James that the first effectyal at- 
tempt was made fev the reduction of Ireland to order and civili- 
zation. Mr. Gordon speaks of King James as a man of weak 
intellect, according to the usual custom. Though this assertion 
is not altogether without foundation, she mi*ght have done that 
King the justice to spy that, with respect to Ireland, he had 
shewn much more true policy and real wisdom than any ot 
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bis predecessors, not excepting Queen Elizabeth. He establ 
iished tlie English polity all over the island, and abolished a va.» 
riety.of odious distinctions that had till then subsisted between 
colonists A\A nitives. Xt is true James ij^ad greater opportunities 
than lus predecessors, but opportunities would have been vain 
without inclination and ability. *In this reign, however, a 
system oi examination into the titles of estatcji was pursued, an4 
followed up in the subsequent reign, by which great discontents 
wcre^occasioncd, and many innocent persons driven from their 
posscissions. Eroin the reign of James the First to that of 
King William, the history of Ireland is remarkable for the 
animosities that subsisted between the descendants of the Eng- 
lish and the old natives, and between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. These were inflamed by the injudicious measures of 
the sovereigns, who favoured sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other, as best suited their dispositions and purposes, without 
regcird to the condition of Ireland itself. But at the Revolntion 
the ascendancy of the protestants was completely established in 
Ireland, while the English parliament tyrannized wer both. 
The catholics, from their Jacobite principles, were peculiarly 
obnoxious; and it was thought that they could not be subjected 
to too many disabilities. King ^illiam, probably, thought it 

I )rudent to yield to the tonent. The penal system was fdl- 
owed up in the rejgn oi Queen Anne, and so many checks 
were imposed on the industry of the Irish by ignorant and im- 
politic restrictions on their manufactures and commerce, that it 
is probable that from this period might be dated the commence- 
ment of dial spirit of disaffection which ended in the late rebel- 
lion. The s) stem of oppiession was continued with rigour till 
the leign oi George the Third, when, by the spiiited exertions 
of the volunteers, raised during the American war, the inde- 
peruience of the Irish parliament was secured, and many re- 
stiictions and disabilities removed or softened. But the spirit 
of disaffection aiising from former oppression, the disahilnicss^still 
existing, and the deplorable ignorance of the Catholics conse- 
quent upon the mode in which they had been treated, rendered 
the minds of a great part of the people ht subjects to bewrouglit 
upon by the enemies of the Biintrh government. The success 
of ihe French revolution also served to promote their designs, 
and the late rebellion was the consequence. This fortunately did 
not succeed, although it bore a character of peculiai fciocity 
from the sanguinary mcasuieft adopted tor its suppression. U 
lias, however, had tlie good effect of proving the necessity of n 
moie liberal systcni of policy which has alieady bet u in some 
measure begun^ and which, it is to be hoped, Wiii be speedily 
completed.- ** 

Although Mr. Gordon has shewn* considerably more im- 
partiality than most of those who have treated of the same 
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5ub|ect« stilt iti tbc history of the rebellion he appears to t^vince 
a disposition to draw a veil over the severities olf govern- 
mem* He even considers the system of tefror as neces- 
sary, and ^cribes tbe abuses to the inferior agents) The sys- 
tem, however, as appears in many instanOes, even by the con- 
fession of our author, instead of suppressing, promoted rebel- 
lion. From Mr. G.*s narrative no very distinct view can be ac- 
quired'rof the transactions during the rebellion, and with regard 
to the union it is still more defective. The means by which it 
was brought about are evidently shared over, partly, perhaps, 
Irom tenderness to the government, and partly from the au- 
thorns partiality to the union. But whatever might be his sen- 
timents as to the propriety of the union itself, they ought not to 
have prevented a full examination of the means by which it was 
accomplished. 

From all this it, is obvious that even as a simple narrative 
this work is by no moans unexceptionable. But with all due 
praise to Mr, Gordon for a degree of impartiality in treating of 
his subject, which at this day is rare, and which, therefore, does 
him credit, Le can only be cotisidered as a narrator, for he has 
certainly very little, if any pretensions to the character of a 
profound hisfortau. He ^pears upon the whole to have 
wished to give a fair account of Irish affaiis. but his views are 
neither luminous nor well arranged, and, in short, are distin- 
guished for nothing beyond what is vulgar and common. Ire- 
land, therefore; stiii presents an ample field for the future his- 
torian. 

Besides the useless matter to which we have already adverted, 
Mr. Gordon has contrived to introduce other things w,hich 
-were by no means necessary. 01 this kind are the summaries 
of the histories of Scotland, of France, and even of England. 
He has also intToduced discussions respecting the opinions en- 
tertained of a history of the rebellion written by himself. These 
have nothing to do with his present work, or at least there was 
no necessity for them. Such*egotism is unnecessary and fri- 
volous, even in a narration, but it is totally inconsistent with 
the dignity of history. If the author was determined to say 
something of this son, he ought to have done it in a preface, 
instead of introducing it into the body of the work. 

The style of Mr. Gordon is neither elegant nor luminous, 
rte seems to be fond of inversions which have an aukward ap- 
pearance, such as “ In Munster Were the fiercest hostilities main- • 
fainM,*' (vol i. p. 15S). Speaking of King William, he says, 

acting as the head of a great confederacy against France, 
7 vhose pans he repressed of tnordinaU amlntion”, (vol. ii. p. 205.) 
This js slovenly and at fiist even obs^hire. He calls Alfred 
“ an adorable soyereigrf,** (vol. i. p. 62). This could hardly 
be excused in a work oi fiction. It is intolerable in his- 
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tory* * Mr, Gordon has also adopted some peculiaritieii iti 
spelling for which he gives his reasons in a preface^ If fae 
could persuade the worid to adopt them we could have no ob« 
jectioh, although the affair is of little importance; but we rather 
question whether a history is the proper place to commence ex- 
periments on spelling. 

Art. VIII. Jn Historical and Critical Essay on the Revival jjf 
the Drama in Italy. By Joseph Cooper Wai ker, M.R.LA. 
pp.* 2 g 6 . js. Edinburgh^ 1805. Mundell & Son. 

THE close ot the eighteenth century has been distinguished 
among other circumstances, by the revival, in England, of a 
taste ior the writers of modern Italy ; and it has at length be* 
come an object of curious speculation, how the literature of 
that country has for so many years been here neglected and un- 
known. While the power of the Papal See remained undi- 
minished, and a perpetual intercourse in consequence subsisted 
between Italy and all the other parts of Europe^ the writers of 
modern Italy had their merits more' extensively proclaimed 
than those of any other nation : , the works of such as ap- 
peared about the first revival of learning, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, were speedily in the hands of every lover of 
genius, and met with imitators •^mong our earlier English 
poets. The religious struggles of the sixteenth century cut off 
almost all intercourse between England and Italy; and though 
the Italian writers already mentioned w'ere much imitated during 
the Augustan age of Queen Elizabeth, yet the succeeding 
writers of that country were very imperfectly knovrn. The 
transcendent merits of a Tasso, or an Ariosto, indeed, 
gradually forced them into notice ; but even they were rather 
spoken of as celebrated, names, than as the objects of general 
curiosity and admiration, while an illustrious groupe of other 
poets were not even known by name. Our great poet, Milton, 
seems indeed to have entertained a very high veneration for the 
poets of modern Italy, and a similar taste appears to have pre- 
vailed among many of his cotemporaries ; but the rise of the 
French monarchy and literature towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, threw the Italian muses completely into the 
shade. The insignificance into which that country fell after ‘ 
the abridgement of the Papal power, contributed much to ob- 
scure the fame of its authors, apd the finest works of genius " 
might be produced and abaudemed to utter neglect amidst the 
^obscurity of a petty slate whose limits and influence scarcely 
extended beyond the walls of a single city, or the precincts o£ 
a district. The ItaKan language, being now of little utility in 
the intercourse of nations, was seldom cultivated ; and travel- 
lers viewed the noble remains of its former grandeur without 
epquiring about its still more noble writers whom they coid^^ 
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]|G% un<leritand. Every circumstance, on thd ,contTary, C6ti^ 
tribueed . to cirat^ the attention of Europe on the authors of 
Franee. Her language was become the common 6rgan o^ in- 
tercouise^ her empire the common object of dread ; and while 
her men of letters mutually panegyrised each other as above all 
Greek, all Roman fame, the other nation* of Europe seemed 
well disposed to estimate tlieir merits by the magnificence of 
their country. 

lit was fortunate for England that while the vognefor French 
literature superseded the Italian, she herself produced writers 
whom the ruckst taste could not fail t^i account su{)erior to 
cither. Had her poets generally descended into imitators of 
the French, the most pernicious effects must have ensued. To 
whatever cause k is to be ascribed, no nation seems to have so 
little poetical genius as France, or a taste so jejune and trifling 
in works of imagination. To this observation there are indeea 
some splendid exceptions, but they are rather to be sought in 
Ihc eighteenth than the seventeenth century. After being long 
neglected and unknown, Italian literature has again begun to 
be brought into light in this country by a band of zealous 
scholars, distinguished by their genius as well as their industry. 
The attempt is laudable, as it will present to us a rational and 
gratifying object of curiosity, in the efforts which human 
genius has been accomplishing in an age and country where it 
was supposed to hav« sunk into a Lethean sleep. .The bene- 
ficial effects of these new discovered treasures on our own 
literature is more problematical. The poetry of Italy is in- 
deed full of imagination, and luxuriates in the richness of its 
imagery : but its beauties are often lost amidst a profusion of 
ornament; and a too conspicuous labour to'shine frequently 
renders it formal, Cold, and uninteresting. The amatory 
poems ’ arc for the most part peculiarly objectionable. We 
seem perpetually to listen to a Cowley straining after frigid com- 
pliments to a fictitious mistress, and labouring to invent ex- 
pressions of a passion which he docs not* feel ; or if the poet 
is at apy time more interesting, instead of melting the heart of 
hi.s mistress by the delicate touches of a Shenstone, he warms 
her faaCy by such voluptuous strains as ought to raise a blush 
on her check. 

But although it is evident that we sltould be very sorry to see 
such a style of poetry bpeomf? prevalent in this country, we 
must own that we have very Iktle apprehensions on this ac-^ 
count. 'The geniiifl of the English, their manners, and go- 
vernment, are so different from those of the Italians, that the 
one are in little danger of becoming copyists to any considerable 
extent of the other. We may cull a few dowers from ihh 
beautiful garden of foreign exotics, but we shall be far front 
laying out our own gardens after tlie same taste. 
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Sortie df the-<>blige«iotis whicli lulbm literature owes to Mr* 
Walker among others '^are already known to the public; The 
present work, he infontw us, was intended by, him as a more 
extended introduction to his Historical Metimir on Italian 
Tragedy, but his materials proved so abondani, tfiat it gradually 
extended to the wzc of a volume, and, we must add, a very 
pleasing volume. Mr. Walker has carefully investigated 
his subject, where authentic information was to be found, 
and if we do not always agrp^ wkh him in his results, we 
must* acknowledge that he is not apt, to advance opinions 
without probable grounds. He seems next to coincide in opi- 
nioti with Riceobont, that the writing, or at least the acting of 
plays was not totally crushed in Italy by the overthrow of the 
Roman empire. The performances to which Riccoboni re- 
fers, appear, indeed, to have been so rude as to be utterly un^ 
worthy of the nanie of plays. Nor is he willing to allow that 
the introduction of the sacred drama preceded the revival of 
the profane drama in Italy : he endeavours to shew that the 
first sacred dramas were mere mute pantomimes, and attempts 
to adduce authorities in proof of the position that dialogue was 
employed in the profane drama before it was introduced irfto 
the sacred. This is a point which appears to us still involved 
irt obscurity from the want, of Efficient evidence on either 
side ; for though Mr. Walker has adduced probable grounds 
for his opinion, we can see nothing amounting to certainty. 
We are better satisfied with his proofs to shew chat the revival 
of the profane drama in Italy is to be ascribed to the Trouba- 
dours, who wandered from court to court, attended by a com^ 
pany of players, or rather buffoons, who rudely represented 
what they rudely indited. 

The iirst regular drama of Italy was, however, the produc- 
tion of Albertino Mussato, who flourishecl at Padua, about the 
vear 1300. He wrote two tragedies, the Eccerinia’* and the 
“ Achilieis,” in Latiii, on the model of Serteca ; and of his 
biography we are presented with the following ^hort memoir : 

Albertino Mnssato was born ( 1 26 f) in Padua. While still u 
yonrh, his father died, and left him, destitute of fortune, at the 
h&ad of a numerous family^ It is to the latter circumstance he al* 
Judes, in his pathetic elegy oft his birth-day, when he says, 
duam fierem pubes, sic pater ante fat. 

Not yet a man, a fatihcr’sicfares I knew. 

** Having no otb 6 r roeaos of subsistence, he was content to en^^ 
gage in the bumble office of t«fnscribing bo5ks for the students of 
the university of his/iative city 5 and he is said to have coiitmuedto 
exercise this employment, so irksome to a man of genius, till he 
reached hi^ thirty-fifth year. He occasionally, however, fomid 
to attend the lectures ddlvered in the university ; and in the privacy 
of hit humble abode, ho studied the science of the laws, €«\t4v«ded 
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elegani literature, and revolved in his active onind. the ifttcrelsts of 
hU Gentry. Emerging, at' length, from obscurity, lie assumed the 
profession of a lawyer. Naturally eloquent, he soon attracted no- 
tice. His fame expanded, his fortune improved, and he was so'me- 
, times invited to assist in the management of the municipal affairs of 
Fadua. For this important otBce be evinced himself eminently 
(qualified at the time d the descent of Henry VIJ. into Italy., He 
W 9 S five times ambassador from the city of Fadua to that prihce, 
and on each occasion acquitted himself to the satisfaction of both 
panics. Wlien Henry received the iron ^rown at Milan in ISU, 
Mussatb was one of the deputies sent by the Paduans to assist at 
that niagniticent ceremony. And, in the same year, be and An-, 
thonio da Vico were dispatched to prevail on the emperor to allow 
the Paduans to retain their republican form, of government. Lesa 
successful on this than on former ocicasions, his report of the result 
of this embassy excited a tumult, in which his life and that of his 
colleague were exposed to imminent danger: for, confident in their 
atrengti), the Paduans had determined, if their retjuisition was not 
granted, no longer to treat with the em|)eror as a conqueror, but to 
set his power at defiance. But they were soon undereived ; and 
Mussato was again dispatched to conciliate the offended prince. 
His eloquence prevailing, he was received, on his return, by his 
fellow-citizens, as the saviour of his country. But it was not as an 
orator only tha; he served the country which gave hdm birth. lie 
di&ttDguished himself as a soldib in the wars between Padua and 
Can Grande del la Scala. In one of those engagetiients, he was 
dangerously wounded, ^nd taken prisoner ; but Can had too much 
respect for genius to treat him as an enemy. Soon as be was re- 
covered, this generous prince gave him his liberty, and loaded him 
with favours. 

To follow Mussato through all the Vicis<?itudes of his * many 
chlmrcd life,* would be to write the histoiy of Padua during the pe- 
riod of his political career. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves, 
in the remainder of this narrative, to the most important personal 
notices regarding this venerable patriot, poet, and historian. 

Doomed to experience the instability of popular favour, the life 
of Mussato was 'again in danger. Happily escaping the fury of an 
enraged mob that surrounded his bouse, be fled (1314) from Padua, 
determined never to return. But he soon after yielded to the in- 
treaties of his friends, and re-visiced the scenes of his youth. 
Ashamed, at length, of the injustice rendere^l to so valuable a citi- 
zen, the senate and the people resolved to make' some amends lor 
their ungrateful conduct. The merits of his tragedy of ' Eccerinis’ 
were made a pretext for bestowing upon him the laurel crown j 
and the bishop of Padua, at'whos^ bands he received it, issued, at 
the same time, an edict, that, on*eveiy Christmas-day, the doc- 
tors, regents, and prol^^ssors of the two colleges in that city, should 
go to his house in solemn procession, with ,wax*ta))ers in their, 
hand, and offer him a triple crown. Conciliated by this flattering 
.distinction, he_ again engaged, with ardour, in the service of bis 
connfry, and continued to render it many important offices.- But 
neither his oratorical powers, nor political talents, could save it 
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from falling^ under the dominion of Can Grande. Before this ev6nt 
took place, he had been banished (1325) on an unjust accusation^ 
to Chiozza, a little city, built on ah island, amongst the lagunes or 
fens of Venice, On the promulgation of a general «pardon by Can 
on his taking possession of Padua in 1328, the hoary exile quitted 
his retreat, and threw himself at the feet of the conqueror. But 
through the ill offices of Masiglio da Carrara, be was denied the 
benefit of the promised pardon, and remanded to Cliiozza. Here, 
while the venerable patriot beguiled his time in revising his histori- 
cal works, fancy may suppose him occasionally turning a tearful eye 
to his native Padua, or, extending his view over that city to the 
towering boundary of the Alps, and losing himself in imagination, 
among the^ rocks and the forests, the snows and the torrents, of 
those majestic mountains. Mussato languished about one year in 
this city. On the 31st of May 2330, be died, in the seventieth 
year of his age, and his body was conveyed to Padua, where it was 
honourably interred. 

** Besides the tragedies which recommend Mussato to our notice, 
he wrote an historical work in sixteen books, entitled, ‘ Augusta/ 
containing the life and actions of the emperor Henry VII ; and he 
detailed, both in prose and in verse, all the wars and remarkable 
occurrences of his own time. He also undertook a life of Lewis of 
Bavaria, whiph. he continued until ho was interrupted by the stroke 
of death. And be sometimes beguiled^bis leisure in the compositioir 
of Eclogues and Elegies. His ‘ Eccerinis ’ and historical produc- 
tions were published by Muratori, in \ Rerum Jtalicarum Scriptores/ 
vol. 10. And a conjplete collection' of his works appeared in Ve- 
nice, in It is the opinion pf Maffei, that Mussato may dis- 

pute with Petrarca, the honour of having restored the elegance of 
the Latin tongue.” 

For a considerable time after the revival of the drama in 
Italy, the most eminent dramatic pieces w^ere written in La^in ; 
and the patrons of literature seem to have been only anxious to 
promote the representation of the antient tragedies and come- 
dies of Rome, and the imitation of them by the modern writers. 
The vulgar tongue was as yet accounted too coarse for poetry, 
and if any thing vvliich could be called dramatic was written in it, 
it was only for the amusement of the mob. Yet in spite of the 
disadvantages under which the genius of Italy must have la- 
boured while struggling with the fetters of a language now fo- 
reign, it appears that some strong indications of talent were 
even then exhibited. Among the early dramatic writers, Leb 
Battista Alberti .appears to have '*bcen* one of the most extra- ’ 
ordinary geniuses: , 

'Leo Battista Alberti, equally celebrated as a painter, a sculptor, 
and an architect, was also a comic poet, * Nature, sometimes, in 
a sportive mood,’ saj^s M. Tenhove, ‘ niakea a prodigal display of 
all her powers, and unites her rarest and most precious gifts in a 
single individual.* Such was Alberti. This extraordinary man 
wrote (141 b), in the twentieth year of his age, a comedy, called 
VoL. IL 2 C 
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• Pbilpdoxeos,’ which he undertook with a yie^ to beguiling the 
languor pf ponvalescepce, and diverting the painful recpllectipn of 
the unkind and unmerited neglect of hU own family* Thia piece, 

. on its first appearanaej be handed about ampog^t his friends^ as the 
prpdtictlon of Lepidus, an anciept Rotpaoppetj but he soon after 
avowed, it in a dedication to a revised qppy which be presented to 
Leonello da Kste, marquis of Ferrara, one of the tpost munificent 
patrons of literature of that age^ This copy, it may be presumed, 
never found its way to the press : for, depeived by the purity pf the 
}^tinity, and the artful disguise under which the name of the real 
author was, for some time, concealed, tbe younger Aldus printed 
it from a manuscript, in 2 588, as a precious remnant of antiquity, 
under the title of ' I^pidt comici veteris Vabula/ .* It first appeared 
about the year U25,* says Mr. Boscop, ' when the rage for ancient 
manuscripts was at its height , and I^pidus for a while took his 
yank with Pkutus and with Terence/" 

The Farsa of Sannazaro is mentioned as the first conspicuous 
example of a dramatic piece in ihe vulgar tongue. It was re- 
presented on the 4th of March, 149*, in tbe hall of tbe Castel 
Capuano, at Naples, before Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, on oc- 
casion of the surrender of Grenada to the arms of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and as it seems to bear a considerable resemblance 
^to the Mast of the early English stage, we shall ^ote the ana- 
lysis given of it by our author ; 

** ( 5 n withdrawing tlie tela, or curtain, a scene, representing a 
temple supported by twenty columns richly ornamented, appears in 
the middle of the hall. A Uimultuous noise is heard within, and 
Mahomet rushes out* At tl^ same instant a banner, displaying a 
cross and the arms of Castile, is raised on the top of the temple. 
Mahomet advances and speaks. He laments his fate, expatiates on 
his former greatness, and says, there was a time when his name 
inspired terror : 

Un tempo fai 

* Pena c terror d’altrut. ’ 

While he speaks, he feels the ground tremble beneath his feet, and 
perceives the approach of his enemyj Faith. The noise increases,, 
and he flies. Then Faith issues from the temple, splendidly dressed 
and crowned with laurel. She deliveiips a long monologue on the 
strength and extent of her pO.wcr, in which she apostrophizes Ferdi- 
nand, and compliments Alfonso on bis victory over the Turks at 
Otranto. She predicts that the Bast as well as the West will be 
submitted to her power : 

. Mi v^dr6 se^tbposto Toriente, 

Com’ or ve^o il Poneiite. 

Having condaded her soliloquy, she retires into the temple 5 aiid 
Ihe scene upon which this edifice is represented^ is remov^ to the 
Upper part of the stage. Again the portaP opeps, and Letizia (or 
Mifth^ g^yly issues, atiepded by three musicians playing on 
the cornamtisa, fiaulo,^ and ribeca. Accompanying her voice with 
the viola, Letizia advances, singing, to the place where the scene 
representing tbe temple stbod^ and, with tlie freuzied eye of 
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seems to behold Ferdinand and Isabella, with all their 
family.. Then addressing the audience, she asks wh^ they appear 
so splendidly dressed and so joy fnl : • 

O Duchi, o Donne, 

Perchb si ricche gonne indusso avete ; 

Perch^ state si licte ? 

To this inquiry, she herself replies ; because cruel Mahomet is now 
a fugitive, and Granada restored to Its ancient fsitli, al suo antico 
rito. Then raising the veil which covered her face, she declares 
who she is : 

lo son quella Leticia, che col riso 
Adorno il Paradiso, &c. 

After expatiating on the blessings of Peace, she concludes thus : 

£cco qui primavera ; ecco qul'fion: 

£ceo soavi odori : ecco diletto. 

Pidete voi, e pianga sol Maumetto. 

While she repeats these lines, »6he strews flowers over the stage^ 
and returns, singing, into the temple, whence issue several masks 
of both sexes, dressed in the Spanish fashion, and attended by 
trumpeters. A dance concludes the piece.*' 

Of the occasion which led Saimajaro to composition in his 
native language, the following account is given ; 

Previous to the composition of this little^ piece, Sannazaro 
seems to have confined the exercise of his poetical talents, exclu- 
sively, to the Latin language. But an ardent passion which he con-^ 
ceived and cherished for Carmosina Bonifacia, a Neapolitan lady of 
noble birth, induced him to cultivate and write in a language wlrich 
she understood, and could enjoy. Hence his productions in the lin- 
gua volgare. Of these, it may be presumed, the soft breathings of 
bis passion were the first. The fame of his poetry reaching the 
court of Ferrante I, be was invited by Don Federico, the ^cond son 
of the king, to enter into his service, and become a ^rmanent 
guest in his palace. As dramatic spectacles w^ere amongst the 
favourite amusements of Federico, Sannazaro did not fail to minister 
to the indulgence of that prevailing passion. It was probably with 
that view the Farsa, which we have reviewed, v\as written.’* 
Another “ Farsa” of a different species is also mentioned: 

. ** * Farsa, Satira Morale,* of Venturino of Pesaro, a gallant sol* 
dier {valoroso capitano, says Quadrio) of this age, Thi^ piece iis 
particularly deserving our notice, as it is supposed that Spampana, 
the hero, or principal personage of tHI^ was the original 

Capjtano Glorioso, a character vfell known, and long disiin- 
guishecl, upon the early Italian stage. Spampana is evidently an 
imitation of the Pyrgopol inices of Plautus. However, Quadrio 
seems to think, that although the original idea was proi>ably bor* 
rowed from the ' Miles* Gloriosus,’ the archetype after which Ven- 
turino immediately copied, was either a brother officer, or some 
braggard captain who had met his observation during his military 
campaigns. He justly supposes that the" Spanish armies which, at* 
that time, frequently passed through Italy to Naples, abounded in 

t c iz 
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such braggadocios. Spampana is tlias made to unfold his own cha* 
lactcr. 

» ^ SPAM. 

El Spampana mi cbiamo ; e un nomo sono, 

Clic faccio altriti psiura sol col sgnardo : 

Ma a chi ben voglio, non inai l’abbaii(lono> 

Uomo al inoiido piii bravo, e ui^ gagliiirdo 
Di jnc non si ritrova ; a tc v« dire 
Tuttc le pruove mie seiiza rigiiardo. 

Mille ill un giorao ne ho facto luorire. 

ASS. 

Si di le mosclte, &c. 

SPAM. 

Spampana is mv name, my looks albne 

Give terror to the man that meets my eye. 

Yet in aft’ection strong I yieW to none, 

Though^not a bolder oreathes beneath the sky. 

Truly 1 tell you (for I scorn to boast) 

My swoid hits sped a thousand hi a day.--* 

ASS. 

Ay, of flies, &c. &c.” 

Among the most disrjg^aished early writers of the Rappre- 
sentazione, or Mysteries^ a* species of rude drama, uniformly 
founded upon subjects diawn either from lioly writ, or from the 
lives of the saints,* or martyrs, our author especially mentions 
Jacopo Alamanni, Bernardo and Antonio Pulie, iind Lorenzo 
de’ Medici; and of the “ San Giovanni e. San Paolo” of the 
latter he gives a very minute analysis. His review of the 
“ Moralities^' is very slight, as this species of drama was ciiicfly 
cultivated at a later period .than that to which his review de- 
scends. He gives some account only of the “ Tempiod’Amorc” 
and “ LqiNozze de Psyche c Cupidinc” of Galcotio del Ca- 
retio.” 

Lorenzo dc’ Medici, disgusted with the gross absurdities of 
the Mysteries^ the prevailing species of drama in that age, seeins 
to have meditated a reform of the Italian stage by substituting 
the deities of Greece and Rome for the saints and martyrs of 
the Christian church; and the young Ariosto appears to have 
entertained a similar design. But the first complete work of 
thia sort was executed by Angelo Politiano, who, before he at- 
tained his eighteenth year, wrote a pastoral drama for which he 
had no model, but which hot only served as the prototype of 
that species of writing, but also gave birth to the modern irnita- 
tion of the Greek Tragedy. This piece is entitled “ Orfeo/* 
and is founded upon the famous story o‘f Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Our author analyses it minutely, and quotes several specimens, 
of which, howeveV, the translations are so unequal in sim- 
plicity and force to the original, that we should do Politian in- 
justice by quoting any of them. This spirited drama was 
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writtcrt at the requisition of the Cardinal of Mantua, in the. 
course of tivo days, artiidst the continual tumult of a gay court; 
one of those remarkable instances of the happiest efforts of the 
muse produced by a siuldcn and rapid impulse. The merits and 
character of Politian have been amply discussed by Roscoe^ 
Teiihove, and other writers. 

Of another species, of drama which sprung up in Italy, out 
author gives the following accouni : 

About this time, another innovation took place in the Italian 
drama r IJisgusted with the farcical representations which, under 
the assumed title of Corae/lies, had long disgraced the stage of 
Italy, Bernardo Divizio, afterwards cardinal da Bibbiena, resolved 
to present bis countrymen with a specimen of what a very ingenious 
writer esteems the most interesting and instructive species of 
comedy, — the real characteristic, — in their maternal tongue ; and in 
order to render bis picture of life the more hiiihful in its resem- 
blance to the original^ he rejected metre, and adopted prose in his 
* Calandra,’ the comedy to which we allude. This admirable pro- 
duction, which, according to Riccoboni, was written about the year 
14<X), deserves, in the opinion of that ingenious writer, not only 
to be the model for all future comic writers, but the standard by 
which the elfusions of the Comic Muse should be uniformly tried, 
Jn his day it was unrivalled \ nor has it since been often sm passed. 
The construction of the fable is exoirllent.; the language pure 
appropriate 5 the characters highly huished and admirably supported ; 
all the incidents rendered conducive to the promotion of the main 
action*} and tlie denoument happily produced. * Fessino is as witty as 
the Jeremy of Congreve, apd as fertile in expedient as the Daviw of 
Terence. Fulvia, artful and libidinous, is the dupe of her own cri- 
minal passion. Sarnia, like the chamber-maid of many succeeding 
comic writers, is ever ready to forward the amorous designs of her 
mistress. Rufo, a negromanle, or conjuror, must have been 
thought a natural character in an age when faith was given to judi- 
cial astrology. And in Calandro that kind of mental imbecility 
wdiich the Italians distinguish by the terra sciocchi-zza, or silliness 
may be said to be personified. In the prologue, w'e are t(»kl the 
comedy is called ‘ Calandra,’ from ' Calandro, who is so silly that 
it will hardly be believed that Nature e\er created a man so weak.* 
In some scenes we are charmed with humour ; in others we are 
dazzled with wit 5 and in all we disco\er a view of life pourtrayed 
by the hand of a master. But (hough this comedy was written by a 
cardinal, and honoured with the countenance and approbation of a 
pope, it is not calculated to serve the cause either eff religion or mo- 
rality. The author sports with De^tb, 5jpd too often solicits the aid 
of the Deity to promote an amgrous intrigue. In the scene be- 
tween JJdio and bis governor Polinico, an adtjlterous connection is 
defended with too much ingenuity. The governor argues feebly, 
while Lidio, with the* witty aid bf Fessino, almost convinces us he 
is ill the right} so*tbat we do not wonder, and hardly regret, that 
Polinico’s endeavours to estrange his affections from 'Fulvia are as 
vain as * an attempt to embrace a shade* or catch the wind with 

1 * 
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nets,*— ^ ahhraccar Vombra^ e pigliare il venfo collf* refi/--I5erhaps, 
too* in the economy of the fable, some faults mi^ht be discov^ed, 
particularly ia Alt. v. y and in the opening of Att. iiL where Fes- 
sino, iu the manner of the Old Comedy, addresses the audience,~ 
Ecco, o Jspeltrtori, But instead of seeking for something to 
censure in this Yieqe,*wc should rather express our surprise that one 
of the first comedies that was written at the revival of the drama, 
and that too the production of a gay voluptuous priest and subtile 
courtier, should have approached so near perfection. 

Apprehensive of being suspected of pilfering from Plautus, 
Divtzio takes much pains, in the prologue, to convince the reader, 
that he has no obligations to the Latin poet. ‘Plautus,’ says the 
protatic personage, ' deserves to be robbed, because he, like a 
blockhead, exposes all his treasures to the world, without the se- 
curity of lock and key. But the author takes heaven to witness, 
that he has not availed himself of this carelessness.* In order to be 
convinced of the truth of this assertion, he humorously desires his 
readers to examine the works of Plautus, and he is cooiident they 
will find that the Roman poet has lost nothing.*' 


Of this father of Italian Comedv, the following memoirs will 
not be unacceptable to our leaders; 

Bernardo Divizio was born of obscure parents, on the 4th of 
August, UZO, in the castle of Bibbiena, a pleasant yillagfe, situ- 
ated on the Arno, at the foot the Alps, iu the district of Casen- 
iHio. Out of respect to the place of his birth, he assumed its name i 
and out of respect to bis talents, it is celebrated by Berni, and was 
visited, with veneration, by Beml>o. While still a youth, he was 
invited to Florence by his brother, Pietro, and introduced by him 
into the Medici family. Attaching himself to Giovanni, afterwards 
Leo X. a friendship was formed between him and that great man, 
which strengthened as they advanced in life, 1 hey cultivated to- 
gether the stmly of the boMes lettres, and courted the acquaintance 
of the literati with which Florence then abounded. Adhering to 
I.eo in his adversiiy, he was the faithful companion of his exile, at- 
tending him in bis wanderings ilirongh France, Germany, and 
Flandew. During his residence in Rome, he rendered himself 
useful to Julius II. who took him into his service, and conferred 
upon him some important offices. In this situation, he secretly 
paved the way for his friend and patron Giovanni to the papal chair; 
and when a v.icancy ocruried, be artfully contrived to impress on 
the minds of the cardinals who composed the conclave, an idea mi 
the health of bis friend was extremely precarious ; and they were, 
in consequence, induced to elect him pope. Amidst all these im- 
ufirtant and multifarious occupations, Bibbiena found time to dedi- 
cate to the muses. It is supposed it was about thi. period, to 
borrow the words of M. Tenbove, ’ he awoke the Tuscan Ibalia 
out of her sleep or stupor,* producing the comedy we have noticed, 
in which, as the same lively writer observes, ‘ great intripc, and a 
tiue comic vein of humour, are happily united, though, on the 
score of morality, it is liable to some objections. But the muses 
were not the only ladies Rf whom Bibbiena was devoted : it is sau^ 
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by his •biographers^ that simo»gst the fair dames of Rome^ there 
were many who shared his attentions, — indeed we might say, that, 
like Anacreon, his heart, unfettered by any one object, was warm 
with devotion to the sex in genera], to whom the charms of his 
conversation must have powerfully recommended him. Still sensi- 
bljB to an early attachment at Urbino, we find him wafting a melting 
sigh from Rome, through the medium of his friend Bembo, to the 
soft-consenting Faustina, a lady of that court. Eetnbo, while he 
executes with fidelity this tender commission, takes occasion to 
upbraid bis friend with allowing tbo tiluCh of his time and hla 
thoughts to be occupied by amorous pursuits. 

On the exaltation of Leo to the chair of St. ’Peter, the services 
of Bibbiena were not forgotten. He was immediately appointed 
treasurer to the holy see. And on the ^ 3 dof September, 1513, he 
was created a cardinal, in direct opposition to the advice of the 
Other members of the sacred college, who thought, says Jovius, 
that the author of the Calandra* would disgrace the purple. Two 
years after he was Invested with this new dignity, he was sent by 
leo to preside at the erection, by Sansovino, of the elegant marble^ 
edifice, designed by Bratnaiite, which encompasses the Santa Casa 
at Loreto. The wealth and rank which Bibbiena now enjoyed, 
enabled him to become die munificent patron of men of talents. 
Amongst the celebrated literary c^tacters whom he look intp his 
service, are enumerated Camillo Kaleotti, Giambatista Sauga, and 
Giulio Sadoieto $ and amongst the ifi^ists employed by him in thef 
. public works which he conducted, Rafaello was highly distinguished; 
— indeed it is supposed he had it in contemplation to give his niece 
in marriage to that great painter. Leo having resolved on adding 
the duchy of Urbino to thejiapal territories, gave the command of 
his army to Bibbiena, who succeeded in wresting it from a family 
to which, I am sorry to add, he had many obligations, and in the 
polished society of whose court he had passed many delicious hours ! 
The relation of facts so degrading to humanmature, is a painful 
task, but an imperious duty of history. In 1518, he was sent to 
France in a diplomatic capacity, in order to dispose the French 
court to unite with the other Christian powers against the Turks. 
His deep policy, the brilliancy of hts wit, and bis admirable collo- 
quial powers, gaining on the affections of Francis 1. it is supposed 
that monarch ; insinuated a promise to support his pretensions to the 
papal chair, in case he should survive his patron Leo. But however 
secretly this promise was made, it reached the knowledge of Leo ; 
and Bibbiena found himself not only ruined in the esteem of his 
patron, but suspected designs against his life,— designs at which 
Jovius smiles. Bibbiena, who had probably as much sensibility as 
genius, was so deeply aflfected at the loss^f Leo’s favour, that he is 
•Supposed to have died (15‘^0) of ^ief and disappointment, the year 
after his return from France. His remains >^ere deposited in tbd 
cathedral of St. Peter,^ with an inscription, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to Leo. It wa 3 *his wish, however, that his body should be 
interred at Loreto, a place for which he seems to have formed a 
strong attachment. He remembered it 14 his will j and the great 
bell of the church, which still bears his name, was an early earnest 
of his regard.'* 
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' Agostjno Ricchi of Lucca, differing from Bernardo I>ivlzJo, 
conceived that prose was* not a sufficiently elegant vehicle for 
comedy ; ebut Being equally convinced that the restraint of - 
rhyme would necessarily mar its effect, he chose for it a species 
of familiar blank verse or measured prose, resembling the 
lambics used by Plautus and Terence for the same purpose. 
This innovation was approved by most of the succeeding comic 
writers of Italy. Ricchi was a pupil of Aretino, and afterwards 
physician to Pope Julius III. 

Having given some account of the drama of Italy during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the auihor proceeds to notice 
the princes and illustrious families who cherished the ait in its 
infancy, and also the academies instituted for its promotion. 
An analysis is at the same time given of several dramas which 
resulted from this patronage, and biographical anecdotes of 
some of their most celebrated authors. The following is sonic 
account of Matteo Maria Bojardo who commenced the singular 
and celebrated poem which Ariosto giiined immortaliiy by 
completing: 

Matteo M/iria Bojardo, count 6f Scandiano, was born about the 
year J 434, in Fraita, according to Mazzuebeffi 3 but Barotti and 
Tiraboschi, with more appearfince of probability, suppose this 
event to have taken place in Sbandiano, a fief of the bouse of Boj- 
ardo, whence Matteo Maria derived his title. He was the son of 
Giovanni Bojardo, anjl of Lucia Strozzi, sister of the celebrated 
Tito Vespasiano. Where he acquired the rudiments of his educa- 
tion does not appear ; but we find that he was removed, at a very 
early period of life, to ilie university of Ferrara, where he was 
plai:eci under the immediate care of Socino Benzi. Here he en- 
joyed the instruction of Guarino Veronese in the Greek language, 
which be continued, during the remainder of his days, to cultivate 
with great ardour and success. Of hi}» profound skill in this lan- 
guage, his translations from Lucian, Herodotus, and Xenophon, are 
existing tiaon LI men ts. In I he v'as sent, with other nobility of 
the court of Boroo, to meet the emperor FredcMic 111. and conduct 
him to Ferrara, whither he was repairing to visit Borso, whom be 
had, a few ye.ii** before, created Duke of Modena, out of gratitude 
for the hospitable and splendid reception he had experienced at his 
court. In 147i, he was again honourably distinguished by the 
amiable , and mu nilicent Borso. On receiving. an invitation from 
Paul II, to repair to Rome, in order to receive, at the hands of his 
hg!i:ie.;s, the ducal crown of Ferrara, Borso added Bojardo to his 
train cn this occasion. This train, which consisted of five hundred 
gentlemen, the chamberlains and pages of the court, one hundred 
menial servants, and one hundred and fifty mules, were clothed, ac- 
cording to their degree, in brocade, velvet, or fine cloth : the bells 
of the mules were of silver ; and the dresses, liverie.s, and trrtppings, 
cohered with gold and 'silver embroidery. Flaviug , assisted at the 
pompous investiture, he, returned from Rome, in 14-7-, and retired 
to Scandiano, where he married Taddca Gonzaga, of the family of 
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the counts of Novellara., Barso dying soon after his ini^estiture, he 
was succeeded b*y his liephew, Ercole L who, inheriting the passion 
for letters, which had so long distinguished the family of Este, in- 
vited bojardo to his court, and honoored him with the most flatter- 
ing reception. * In the court of duke Borlso and his successor/ says 
Gibbon, ' Bojardo, count of Scandiano, was respected as a noble, a 
soldier, and a scholar.* A treaty of marriage being set on foot be- 
tween Ercolo and Eleanora of Arragon, daughter of the king of 
Naples, Bojardo was nominated by the duke to conduct his intended 
bride to Ferrara. In the state-paper which contains his appoint- 
ment, he is called darmimum d. mnim, by the duke, who 
bestows on him, in the same paper, other epithets equally flattering. 
This gracious earnest of the duke*s favour, was followed by an ap- 
pointment to the government of Reggio, from which lie was re- 
moved to the ruore honourable and lucrative office of Capitanoof 
Modena. But be did not long enjoy this exalted .situation. Ad- 
, dieted to pleasure, and devoted to his muse, he neglected the duties 
of his office, and merited, if. he did not stitfer, the displeasure of 
his patron. In he retired to Reggio, where he died, on ihe 
night of the 2 )st of December, in the castle of that city, a venera- 
ble edifice, within whose walls, about twenty years before, Ariosto 
had been born *, an event which, by a secret and insensible opera, 
tion on (he mind of the Homer of Ferrara, might have irresistibly 
impelled him to the source whence the ‘ Orlando Furioso* flowed, 

‘ —the juniv^ onde poi ^ uscit^o ili'uj'mo, are the words of Gravina, 
speaking of the ^ Orlando Inuamorato.* ** 

Nothing strikes us more in the biographical sketches of the 
Italian poets than the wonderful and pfernatuie extent of their 
acquirements. If we may depend upon the facts, Italy bad 
numerous “Admirable Crichtons/’ The following seems to 
have been one of this class : 

“ The ' Hippolytus * of Seneca was also represented at this time, 
on a temporary stage erected before the palace of the cardinal Raf- 
faele San Giorgio, in which the character of Pli®dra was ably per- 
formed by Toinmaso Inghirami, a celebrated professor of rhetoric, 
who ever after bore the name of Vhicdrus, A circumstance which 
occurred during this representation deserves to be recorded. The 
fall, and consequent damage of a scene, happening to interrupt the 
performance, Tommaso advanced to the front of the stage, and ad- 
dressed the audience in a rapid flow of extern poranoous Latin verses, 
which he continued, without intermission, till the scene was re- 
p fired. Of this extraordinary man the plan of this work seems to 
demand a biographical sketch. 

“ Tommaso Inghirami was hara of a noble family in Volterrano, 
about the year 1470 . His fatner being killed in a popular tumult 
in 147‘2, he became an exile at the tender age of two years. Re- 
tiring with his uncle, Paolo, to Florence, he was kindly received 
and protected by Lorenzo de* Medici, detto il magnifico. His 'ar- 
dent passion for letters soon manifested itself 5 and, under the foster- 
ing care of his munificent patron, he made a rapid progress in his 
studies. Such was the ver.satUity of Ifis genius, he cultivated, with 
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•Imost equal socce§9» erciy branch of science^ and etrery fipeftles of 
polite literature'. In order to obtain a wider field for the display of 
bis literary acquirements, be went to Rome, where his rhetorical 
powers soon attracted notice. In 1495, ha was setil by the Roman 
court, ' in a diplomatic capacity, to thas emperor Maximilian^ 
Heased with the success of his mission, the reigning pontifi', Ales* 
aandro VI. conferred ujxin him, on his return, some valuable beno- 
*iice$ ; and the emperor, whom he was equally fortunate in pleasing, 
created him Count Palatine, and granted him permission to bear the 
bUck eagle in his arms. Under sneceeding popes, fais^ialenrs coo* 
tiQued to be employed, and his services to be amply remunerated. 
Julius II, appointed him librarian to the Vatican, and secretary for 
foreign correspondence. Nor was he less favoured by I^o X. 
Decorated with the order of the Golden Spur, fSpron (Toro) en* 
ricl)ed with canonrics in the churches of S. Peter and S. John I^ate* 
xano, the additional honour of a cardinal’s hat was still intended for 
bim; but he forfeited that dignity, by indulging in too Hceuflous an 
use of one of the mast dangerous gifts that nature can bestow, — 
sarcastic wit* A fall from a mide, in the year 1516, occasioned the 
death of this ingenious man, in the forty-sixth year of his age. Of 
bis works, nothing remains but the concluding scenes of the ' An- 
lularid ’ of Plautus, which had been left imperfect by the author, 
and which, says one of his biographers, he has completed in a 
manner that would almost deceive Plautus himself.” 

' Among the societies who p^ionised the muses, one is re- 
inaikablc for its eccentric denomination : 

While AEneas Silvias Picoolomini, who rose, in 1458, to the 
chair of St, Peter, under' the name of Pius II. was bishop of Sienna^ 
there were held, in -that city, under his auspices, stated literary 
meetings, which gradually formed themselves into an academy, 
about the year 1450. This celebrated academy# which owes its 
birth to Archbishop Bandini and Antonio Vigualli, and which is 
considered as one of the most ancient in Italy, assumed the whim- 
sical denomination, * Degl* Intuonati,’ or, ' Thf. Blockheads/ 
and took for its emfdem a cut pumkin, with a hole like that in 
which the French peasants keep dry salt j and for the device of it# 
seal, a pestle, with this motto from Ovid, meliora latent. To each 
member was assigned a name, which was to serve as an hint to- 
wards the correction of some prevailing fault j such as 11 Trascurato, 
the arrogant, II Ciarlone, the babbler, kc. An Arci-Intronato, or 
phief Blockhead, was annually elected to fill the office of president. 
And at a stpted time in each year, or on any remarkable occasion, a 
meeting was convened, where sonnets and canzonl were recited, 
and plays exhibited, in a theatre appertaining to the academy. 
When the republic of Sienna, liberated from the Spanish yoke, 
passed into the hands of the Medici ofamrly, the functions of 
academy ceased for a while ; but in 160d, all its privileges were 
restored by Ferdinand I. grand duke of Florence. And, in l670, 
on its being incorporated with the Filomatr, it obtained possession 
of the theatre erected in the hall where the council Of Sienna for- 
merly assembled, and in which the comedy of * L’Ortenzio * had 
been represented (1560) before Coemo 1. his theatre was des- 
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troyed by fire in 1751 . But the academy continued to floorisb notil 
(be fatal incursion of the desolating armies of the French republic/* 

From the work of Mr. Walker we have made eKtracta 
which place it in a favourable point of view. He seems to 
have inquired with mU#h minute diligence into the subjects to 
which his investigation has been directed. We have only to 
regret that the author has not been at sufficient pains to cultu. 
vate the style and arrangement of his work ; and that his la« 
hours, in consequence, instead of acquiring him due fame with 
gene/al readers, are in danger of enabling some more popular 
writer to purchase reputation at an easy rate. 

Art. IX. T/l<^ Comfktc Works in Philosophy^ Politics^ and 
Morals the late Dr^ Benjamin Frankbn^ nowjirst collected 
and arranged: With Memoirs of his early life written by 
Himself^ 3 vols. 8na. 1/. i6i. Johnson, & Longman. 
London^ 1806. 

IT has not often happened that so little pains, or regard has 
been bestowed on the literary remains of a man whose writing* 
arc so eminent and sp popular as those of Dr. Franklin*' It is 
remarkable that he himself published nothirjg, unless it be one 
or two political pamphlets, and a few articles in some periodical 
publications. The different collections which have been offered 
to the puolic of his production^, were all given without him. 
The first publication of this sort was made by Mr. CollinSon; 
and consisted of the first letters he received from Franklin on 
his electrical researches. This extended not beyond the size of 
a pamphlet. Other letters and papers, how^ever, were added on 
the same or analogous subjects, till in 1766, five years after the 
first publication, when the collection of the whole amounted to 
a quarto volume. 

Productions of a different nature formed the next publication 
from the pen of Franklin. A different editor in 1779 pre* 
seated a collection of detached papers, under the title of Poli- 
tical, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces; and another 
collection entitled Philosophical and Miscellaneous Papers, ap- 
peared in 1787. The last was published in 1793* consisting of 
Memoirs of Dr. Franklin’s Life and Essays, humorous, moral, 
and literary, chiefly in the manner of the Spectator. 

The present publication is merely a reprint of these several 
collections, united together, and containing, besides, whatever ' 
other papers from the pen of^Dr. JFranklin the editors could* 
find,, which had been published either in European or Americaii 
periodical works, but had not hitherto found a place in any 
collection of his writings. It presents us, however, with no- 
tiling which has.nut been in print, and before the public already. . • 
The editors have even been unable to afford us the genuine Life 
of the Author, as left by himself, which we deeply regret; an^ 
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liaye been obliged to content themselves with that translation 
from the trench copy, which has long been in possession of the 
public, and reaches down only to the year 1731 ; and all the 
unprinted papers ot Dr* Franklin, amon&wlnch were conceived 
to be many of great importance arc yet ^ihhcld from the light, 
and we fear are destined never to behold it. The editors here 
Ml a story, in which there is something so abhorrent from the 
feelings of a civilized man, something so like the selfishness 
which prompts the barbarian, that we know not how to believe 
it.. We can compare it to nothing of which we have ever ;read 
but the atroci{;us mandate of the gross and ignorant tyrant, who 
ordered the library of Alevandria to be burnt. 

The grancli>on of Franklin to whom he bequeathed his papers, 
repaired, soon after the death of his illustrious benefactor to 
London, to prepare the works both printed and unpri need of 
bis grandfather for the press, agreeably, as it was understocxl, 
.to the wish and intention of the testator himself. An amanu- 
ensis was employed for many months in transcribing those j)arts 
of the manuscripts which seemed to require it ; and such pro- 
gress was made, that proposals were, submitted to several of our 
principal booksellers for the sale of the work. Even the terms 
had become the subject of deliberation. The work was to 
form three quarto volumes; several thousand poi^nds were 
asked for the copy right of the English editor; but so higli was 
the opinion formed of the value of the pieces which were now 
for the first time to appear that little difficulty would have been 
experienced in concluding the treaty. Suddenly the Pioprietor 
ceased to be heard of, and his proposals were never renewed* 
One conclusion was universally drawn. But the evidence did 
not rest here. A variety of persons, say tbccdliois, both in 
this countiy, and in America, of whom some were at the time 
intimate with the proprietor, and not wholly unacquainted with 
the machinations of the ministry, have asserted that the suppres- 
sion or the destruction of the manuscripts of Dr. Frankhn was 
purchased by tlie government of Great Britain from his grand- 
son ; and for the fear of ,what these manuscripts might disclose 
dishonourable or unpleasant to the Biitish ministers, did they 
deprive their species of all the gratification and instruction they 
might have derived from the unprinted writings of this illus- 
trious philosopher. 

We should be exceedingly happy to find this statement, in 
which so deep a charge is dnvoWed, contradicted upon good 
authority. That government which is compelled to purclyase 
the mantle of secrecy, '^n a way so ignominious as that which is 
here described, is exposed to most unfavourable constructions* 
Those actions which will not bear the light ar? seldom good. 
Those men who think it their interest to prevent the publica- 
lioii of the truth are seldom to be trusted. It is difficult to con- 
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ccivc what good reasons could ejrist for withholding the writings 
of Franklin from the public* If they contained any thing that 
was wrong, any thing that was contrary to tlie laws of England, 
Mr. Pitt had at that "time provided ver)4 effectual statutes for 
punishing those engaged in the publication. If they contained 
merely wliat was* untrue, a contrary statement attended with 
the proof was sufficient to condemn them. If the papers of 
Franklin are consigned to everlasting oblivion, the latest poste- 
rity, will execrate the memory of ail those who had any share 
in the transaction. 

Since, however, some cause, which does not sufficiently ap- 
pear, but which we deeply deplore, has deprived us for the pre- 
sent of the treasures, which, it is supposed, remained among the 
papers of Franklin, we are not without obligations to those who 
have presented us with this complete collection of the printed 
works of that celebrated man. With the exception of the last 
publication of his pieces, cpntaining his Life, and the Essays 
after the manner of the Spectator, his other writings were rarely 
to be found, and we believe hhve been long out of print. 

It is worthy of observation, in forming an estimate of the 
writings of Franklin, that they are all strictly fugitive pieces; 
and he is, perhaps, the only smii who has attained so great re- 
putatiojpr as an author by productions of that nature, ttia 
writid^ are either political pamphlets produced on the spur of 
the occasion ; hasty papers written for som^ periodical publica- 
tion; or letters, and other little pieces of humour or advice, 
addressed to some particular or temporary purpose. Even his 
papers on electricity were merely letters to a friend, giving an 
account of his experiments and researches, as he made them; a 
letter of a subsequent date, frequently correcting the mistakes 
of a former. We have, indeed, nothing from his pen, which 
he gave to the world as an author, with tlie care and correction 
of a performance on which he could have intended his reputa- 
tion to rest. His great character as a writer, therefore, is the 
more extraordinary. 

1. The first of the pieces which is presented to us in this 
collection is that account of his life which is so well known, 
and so highly esteemed. It is an imperfect copy of that which 
he himself produced, written in English, and carrying down 
the particulars of his life to the year 1757. That which we 
have here is only a translation! from a French copy of the work, 
not descending lower thaif the year 1731. The continuation 
which is added, extending to Franklin*? death is by Dr. Stuber, 
a gentleman of Jjpayning and eminence in Philadelphia. It 
would be altogether superfluous to waste any time in praising a 
performance, with the merits of which there is possibly not one 
of our readers unacquainted. To express our opinion in few 
words; it is one of the most instructive things which we know 
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in print. We are acquainted with no performance, with the 
exception of the sacred volume, where the maxims of well 
doing are so impressively taught. It is the clearest and *the 
most convincing demonstfation that we ever read of the con- 
nection between virtue and honour; happiness, success, and 
respectability io this world. Of industry, frugality, and good 
sense the efficacy is here seen to be so astonishing, that the ef- 
fect must be in the highest ^degree salutary which the perusal of 
the piece must produce on the mind of a young man. The 
example is so admirable, and it is so admirably set to view, that 
the lessons it teaches become peculiarly impressive. From one 
of the lowest situations in life Franklin raised himself by a 
steady course of industry and frugality to a state of opulence; 
without the benefit of education, beyond the elements of learn- 
ing bestowed upon an ordinary tradesman, he became one of 
the most erninent writers of his time; by a conduct conciliating 
and beneficent, he acquired the highest regard among his fel- 
low citizens ; and when called upon to manage the public affairs 
of his country, the fame of his eminent qualities, and the ability 
which he displayed procured him a respect and a rank of the 
first dignity among men. To accomplish all this no extraor- 
dinary talents are assumed; ^^^ling was employed -but the 
meatis which are in any man’s power. That Franklin l^egan 
his career with good natural parts will be readily supposed. 
But notbing appeared in him above the ordinary standard, ex- 
cept the steadiness of his industry and frugality. Every thing 
else appears as the fair fruit of his well diverted application. 
It i$ evident that nothing can be more instructive than a full 
display of the circumstances by which the mind of a man like 
this was formed; and of the steps By wliich he advanced in the 
prosperous journey of his life. 

It fortunately happens that of a life in so extraordinary a de- 
gree abounding with important lessons we have a more com- 
plete delineation than we have of that, possibly, of any other 
man upon record. Franklin was capable of making an admi- 
rable estimate of the circumstances whose influence had been 
ilie most important, either in forming his mind, or in building 
up his fortune; and he has detailed them with a clearness, a 
candour, a fulness, a simplicity, and an elegance which render 
the work not less delightful than it is instructive. 

One thing we consider a& pe(^alia^ly interesting; the very 
full accounts which he has communicated of his eany, and ob- 
scure years. The employments, and even the amusements in 
which he then occupied himself, and the character of the 
companions with whom he associated, are the circumstances 
which open to us the secrets of his extraordinary course; they 
are the great documents of his intellectual history. Franklin 
well knew the value of these details in the history of an indi- 
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vid«^f ; and how much it is to be regretted that we so nireljr 
receive them. The ignorance, however, which continu^ io 
prcv.ail on this subject is very extraordinary; and we meet with 
critics, not only in convcisation but in pj^int, yho tell us that 
the long characters which he has inserted of the cosipanioos 
with whom he associated in his early years are very unprofitable 
and tircsarpe, as if Dr. Franklin were accustomed to indulge in 
useless and garrulous digressions. To those who know the 
philosophy of the human mind, such remarks only expose the 
ignorance of the remarkers. Have the individuals with whom 
a man- associates in his early years, the members of bis own fa- 
mily, those to whose commands he is subject, or the compa- 
nions in whom he delights, no influence in the formation of his 
jnind? What else can he pointed out of which the influence 
is greater? But if a man’s intellectual progress from commence- 
ment to maturity be, as it is, one oi the most important cir- 
cumstances in his history, how great must be the loss, to want 
so essential a circumstance as the complete delineation of the 
individuals with whom he associated while bis mind was 
forming? Without a delineation which is complete very little 
information on a subject of this kind is to be obtained; and 
after a full delineation of the dimeter and conversation of an 
individuals we are not satisfied tin we know what ultimately be- 
came c)kf'^iim. The concise statements, therefore, which Frank- 
lin gives of a few of the leading particulars in the history of the 
chief ot the persons with whom he was connected, we regard 
US entirely apposite; and the whole af his details of this nature 
as peculiarly expressive of the depth of his judgment and the 
accuracy of his taste. 

2. The pieces which find the next place in the present co!*^ 
lection, are denominated Letters and Papers on Philosophical 
Subjects. The greater part consists of the letters and commu- 
nications on Electricity. The other papers arranged under the 
same head are so misceilaiieous that it is not easy to give a ge- 
neral description of them. 

It is not our intention to give any account o-f those cele- 
brated productions of Franklin on the subject of Electricity- 
To those who have any acquaintance with the science it would 
be a very useless service. He is, indeed, the man to whom it 
owes the form of a science. Many curious properties of what 
is called the electric fluid weie !crv>wn before the labours of 
Franklin. But he w’as the first man who attempted to combine 
them in a rational account ; and he invaited a theory of the 
electrical phenomena so ingenious and satislactorv that k is not 
yet superseded ,by*any discoveries ot more modern inc^uirers. 
But the. Frank! inian theory is not the only service which the 
science of electricity received from "that extraordinary man* 
He is the author of one of the most important discoveries which 
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have marked the triumph of philosojphy ; and*b)r whicH the 
crew of nature have been disclosed. It is to'him we owe the 
proof of the identity between electricity, and the cause of thun- 
der and lightnjing ; knowledge, by consequence, of one of 
the most extraordinary, and mysterious cf the appearances of 
nature. 

Considering the extraordinary reputation which the disco- 
veries of Franklin in electricity have always obtained, we have 
often wondered greatly that Franklin*s own papers on the sub* 
ject have in this country been so little read. Every body, who 
knows the sciencci^, knows and admires what Franklin did for 
St ; but few indeed have had the curiosity to iaspect his own 
account of his labours and speculations. This has been not a 
little unfortunate ; for his letters and papers on electricity in- 
struct by their manner, no less than by the facts and explana- 
liohs which they present. Being written occasionally, as he 
prosecuted his inquiries, they present a most edilying spectacle 
of a mind in the progress of discovery. They shew how one 
step succeeded another; and open to ns tlie secrets of his 
course. They make us, as it wCie, an apprentice in his work- 
shop. When an author follows a diihr»ent \ ourse, as that of 
bii Isaac Newton; withhold|Jpfis com^ninncations till he has ef- 
fected h'S discovery complete, and then merely pijcscnts his 
result with a synthetic pioo^; instead of taking ii^ 'nto his 
work-shop, and initiutiug us in li/ niy'^teucs, he only presents 
to us the finished commodity; when we are vciy likely to ad- 
mire more highly the craft, but much less likely to know how 
to emulate tlie commodity. 

In the researches ot Dr. Franklin, the simplicity and inge- 
nuity of the experiments must afloid the ino'^t important lessons 
to every man who is learning to pio'^ccute the physical sciences. 
Nor IS the clearness accuracy, simplicity, and elegance with 
which they are described, less remarkable. A tone ot mo- 
dcsty distinguishes every thing which the author wrote; so that 
this is nothing peculiar to the writings on electricity. The 
mode, howcvei, iii which his writings on that subject were 
produced, gave him an opportunity of happily exemplifying 
another yiituc. As they weie sent off from time to time, in 
desciiption of the several steps ot Iiis progress as he made 
them, it sometimes occurred to him to discover by his subse* 
quetit inquiries, that the cionclvsions wliich he had previously 
formed were erroneous. The manner in which he takes notice 
of these mistakes, wJiile it exhibits a noble instance ot can- 
dour, affords the most important instruction respecting the cir- 
cumstances which tend to mislead a man in fijs inquiries, and 
that mode of inves.tigation which is most effectual in detecting 
his errors. ^ 

Dr, Franklin’s investigations respecting electricity and 
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kght^nlhg teem Ao bafte turned his attention strongly to iiic<< 
teorological inquiries in general ; and several of the most im« 
portant of those remaining pieces of his which are found 
among the letters Snd papers on philosophical suh'ects, are of 
this oescription* Among these are disquisitions concerning 
water-spouts, concerning whirlwinds, and other storms, coni 
cerning the Aurora Borealis, concerning shooting stars, Stc* 

> Connected with these subjects, arc some inquiiies too, respecU 
ing certain appearances exhibited by sea water, respecting light 
and hdist, respecting magnetism, aiid-the theory of the earth, &c«. 

There is another set of pieces in the same collection which 
deserve to be mentioned apart. These are his papers, con- 
nected with subjects of Immediate utility in ordinary life. They 
deserve the more attention on this account, that they set the 
first conspicuous example of the application of philosophy to 
improve the business of domestic economy ; an application 
which was peculiarly congenial to the mina of Franklin, and 
which has since his time produced speculations of great repu- 
tation and considerable value. 

The consumption of fuel, an article of great importance in 
liumi|n life, attracted his attention as peculiarly susceptible of 
improvements from the application of philosophy ; and there 
are several papers on this subjectN^ extraordinary value. Ot 
this nature is his account of the new invented Pennsylvanian 
fire plates, a most ingenious contrivance, which has always 
appeared to us far superior to any expedient for heating an 
apartment with little fuel, and the comfort of an open fire, that 
has yet been proposed. It is so little known in this country, 
after all the speculations we have lately had about the improve* 
ment of fire-places, that we should have endeavoured to des- 
cribe it, had it been possible to do so intelligibly without the 
benefit of a plate. In pursuance of the same subject, we have 
a description of a new stove for the burning of pit-coai and 
consuming all its smoke ; an account of the causes and cure of 
smoky chimnies ; and of the method of contracting chimnies* 
In this place is found the well-known paper on the art oE 
swimming, of which he was so great a master ; a paper on the 
causes of colds, and on the free use of air, and some papers on 
Other subjects connected with health and sickness. We find 
here too a description of a new musical instrument composed 
of glasses ; and a paper or two, containing some admirable ob- 
servations on the sunject of mui 5 c. There are various other 
^miscellaneous pieces which it would be ted\pus to enumerate. 

3. The papers on politics are the most numerous of ail, and 
are here afllsmgcd in* the third place. They arc divided into 
four kinds: i, Papers on subjects of general politics; a. 
Papers on American subjects before the jcVolutiona^ troubles; 
3. Papers on American subjec^ts during the revolutionary trou- 
Vou li* 2D 
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btes ; and 4. Papers descriptive of America, or relating" to thaf 
coantry, written subsequent to the revolutioh. 

, Of the papers on subjects of general politics, the greater 
number are k>ii topics of political economy, aS popination^ 
wealth, the price of corn, management of the poor, luxurjs &c. 
These papers are to be considered in the light of Occasional 
thoughts, or mere hints, rather than of disquisitions, or ma- 
tured speculations. Most of them are of a practical tendency, 
^and enter not into general investigation at all. We have heard 
it objected to tlicse pieces that tho author does not seem to have 
been acquainted with the just principles of political economy. 
As wisely might it be objected to Galileo tliat he was not ac- 
quainted with the discoveries of Newton. The book in which 
these principles were first unfolded, principles which it had re- 
quired the greater part of the life of Smith to developc, was 
not yet publis^hed. That Franklin, whose Jife had ottierwise 
been so completely engaged,, did not anticipate Smith in his 
profound discoveries, is not surely a matter of surprise. It is 
a more fit subject of wonder, that where he came upon the 
same, ground,^ he discovers a degree of sagacity so great, and so 
close an approximation to the important doctrines which 
Smith was then in secrecy qpd retirement exploring. 

As a proof of the depth to which the discernment of Frank- 
lin penetrated in those difficult subjects, we may aAJuce his 
thoughts on a topic,' which, even now, after the doctrines of 
political economy have been so fully developed, and are so 
generally received, so few persons can be found who view 
in a just light. It is a subject, to which we have frequently, 
in this work, endeavoured to direct the attention of the publfc ; 
from a knowledge of the erroneous principles respecting it 
which generally prevail, and of the false policy which is esta- 
blished by the legislature of our country. It is infinitely to 
the hopour of Franklin’s sagacity, that even on a Subject like 
this he anticipated the best doctrines of Smith ; and that he 
stated the principles which must regulate the trade in grain, if 
that trade is ever placed on a rational foundation. We quote 
the fragment. It was written merely as a note, appended to 
the work of a friend. It eminently deserves the attention of 
die legislators of this country : 

In inland high countries, remote from the and w^se rivers 
are small, rimningyrow the country, and not to itj as is the case of 
Switaerlaod, great adse from a course of bad harvests, 

W public granaries are not provided, and kept well stored. Anciently 
too, before navigation was so general, ships so plenty, and commer- 
CKil connections so well established, even maritime countries might 
be occasionally distressed by bad crops. But Such is now the facility 
of communication between those countries, that an unrestrained 
commerce can scarce ever fail of procuring a sufficiency for any of 
them. If indeed any government is so imprudent, ds to lay its 
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bands dn Imported corn^ forbid its 6KpQTtation> or compel its sale at 
limited prices^ there the people may suffer some famine from mer^ 
chants.avoiding their p9rts> Eat wherever commerce is known to 
be always free» abd the merchant absolute master of hjs commodity^ 
as in Holland, there will always be a reasonable supply. 

When an exportation, of corn takes place, occasioned by a 
higher price in some for^n countries, it is common to raise a cla- 
mour, on the supposition, that we shall thereby produce a domestic 
famine. Then follows a prohibition, founded on the Imaginary dis- 
tress of the pOor% The poor, to be sure, if in distress, should be re- 
lieved; but if the farmer could have a high price for his corn frond 
the foreign denaand, must be, by a prohibition of exportation, be 
compelled to take a low price, not of the poor only, but of every 
one that eats bread, even the richest? the duty of relieving the poor 
is incumbent on the rich 5 but by this operation the whole burden of 
it is laid on the farmer, who is to relieve the rich at the same time. 
Of the poor too, those who are maintained by the parishes, have no. 
right to claim this sacrifice of the farmer; as, while they have their ‘ 
allowance, it makes no difference to them whether bread be cheap or 
dear. Those working poor, who now mind business only Jive or 
four days in the week, ff bread should be so dear, as to oblige thetn 
to work the whole Air required by the commandment, do not seeni 
to be aggrieved, so as to have a right to public redress. There will 
then remain; comparatively, only a^/ew families in every district, 
who, from sickness, or a great number of children, will be so dis- 
tressed by a high price of com, as to need relief ; and these shoulii 
be taken care of by particular benefactions^ without restraining thd 
farmer’s profit. 

Those who fear that exportation may so far drain the country 
of corn as to starve ourselves, fear w^hat never did, nor ever can 
Jiappen. They may as well, when they view the tide ebbing towards 
the sea, fear, that all the water will leave the river. The price of 
corn, like water, will find its own level. The more we export, the 
dearer it becomes at home; the more is received abroad, the cheaper 
it becomes there: and as soon as these prices are equal, the exporta- 
tion scops of course. As the seasons vary in different countries, the 
calamity of a bad harvest is never universal. If then, all ports were 
always open, and all commerce free, every maritime country would 
generally eat bread at the medium price, or average of all the har- 
vests ; which would probably be more equal than we can make it 
by our artificial regulations, and therefore a more steady encourage- 
ment to agriculture. The nations would all have bread at this middle 
price; and that nation, which at.atiy time inhumanely .refuses tore^ 
lieve the distresses of another nation, deserves no compassion when 
in distress itself.” ^ 

Nor is it only on particular points that Franklin disedverea 
this soundness of judgment, artd de:pth of penetration in tb^ 
science of politicaf ^economy. The great doctrine which 
Smith established in opposition to the restrictive policy of the 
mercantile jsystefii, is stated in tire following article with the 
utmost , precision and clearness : 

* ^ D 2 
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'' Perbapsi In genera^ it would be better if gtweroment bieddled 
no farther with trade, than to protect it^ and let it take its course* 
Most of the statutes or acts, edictsi arrets, and placarts of parlia* 
inents, princes, and states^ ibr regulating, directing, or restraining 
of trade, hav 4 we '’think, been either political blunders, or jobs 
obtained by artful men, for private advantage, under pretence of 
public good. When Colbert assembled sonie^ wise old merchants of 
. France, and desired their advice and opinion, how be could serve 
and promote commerce : their answer, after consultation, was in 
three words only, Lamez nous faii^ ) ‘ Let us alon^*— It is said, by 
a very solid writer of the same nation, that he is well advanced in 
. the science of politics, who knows the full force of that maxim, 
Pa^ trap gouverncr, ^ Not to govern too muchj' which, perhaps, 
would bQ of more use when applied to trade, than in any other 
public concern. It were therefore to be wished, that commerce 
were as free between all the natioris of the world, as it is between 
the several counties of England | so wonld all, by mutual commu- 
nication, obtain more enjoyments. Those counties do not ruin each 
other by trade, neither would the nations. No nation was ever 
ruined by trade, even seemingly the most disadvantageous. 

Wherever desirable superfluities are imported, industry is ex- 
cited, and thereby plenty is produced. Were only necessaries per- 
mitted to be purchased, men would work no more than was neces- 
sary for that purpose.” ^ 

He expresses himself still more directly in opposition to the 
mercantile system in the following passage : 

** Could Spain and' Portugal have succeeded in executing their 
foolish laws for htdging in the cuckoo, as Locke calls it, and have 
kept at home all their gold and silver, those metals would by this 
time have been of little more value than so much lead or iron. 
Their plenty would have lessened their value. We see the folly of 
these edicts : but are not our own prohibitory and restrictive laws, 
that are professedly made with intention to bring a balance in our 
favour from our trade with foreign nations to be paid in money, and 
laws to prevent the necessity of exporting that money, which if they 
could be thoroughly executed, would make money as plenty, and of 
as little valuer 1 say, are not such laws akin to those Spanish 
edicts, follies of the same family 

The following paragraph carries the liberal and beneficent 
doctrine of freedom ot trade to a ^reat length, and deserves 
far more attention than it will receive. Whenever the people 
are in the mood for v/ar, they seldom can be made to listen to 
the dictates of truth, or even of interest ; 

** When princes make ^ar by prohibiting commerce, each may 
hurt himself as much as his enetdy. Traders, who by their busi- 
ness are prop«!fth:g the common good of mankind, as well as far- 
mers and fishermen, who labour for the subsistence of all, should 
never be interrupted, or molested in their bdsir^jsss, but enjoy the 
protection bf all in the time of war, as well as in time of peace. 

This policy,* those, iwhora 'we are pleased to call Barbarians, 
have in a great measure adopted 5 for the trading subjects of any 
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power whli whom* the emperor Morocco may be at war, are not 
liable to capture, when within sight of his land, going or coming ; 
and have otherwise free liberty to trade and reside in his dominions* 

'' As a maritime power, we presume it is nol^tbought right, that 
Great Britain should grant such freedom, except partially ; as in the 
case of war with France, when tobacco is allowed to be sent thither 
under the sanction of passports.*’ 

If it is considered that these important views in political 
cconoijiy were opened by Franklin, prior to the publication of 
the Wealth of Nations, and that it was a subject which he had 
never studied systematically, it will appear much more worthy 
of admiration that he reached those noble conclusions, than 
that in some other respects his ideas fell short. 

We need not particularize the articles on other branches of 
politics which are found in this part of the collection. The 
most important are. On the Impressing of Seamen ; On the 
Criminal Laws of England and the practice of Privateering; 
On Smuggling, and the Slave Trade. As ridicule is the chief 
answer which ought ever to be made to the arguments, if such 
they can be called, of the advocates of that trade, this piece of 
Franklin affords so fine a specimen, that it ought to be better 
known than, it is ; 

** Reading in the newspapers the speech of Mr. Jackson in con«* 
gress, against meddling with the affair of slavery, or attempting to 
mend the condition of slaves, it put me in mind of a similar speech, 
made about one hundred years since, by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a 
member of the divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Martin’s ac- 
count of his consulship, 1687* It was against granting the petition 
of the sect called erika, or purists, who prayed for the abolition of 
piracy and slavery, as being unjust.-— Mr. Jackson does not quote it j 
perhaps he has not seen it. If therefore, some of its reasonings are 
to be found in bis eloquent speech, it may only show, that men’s in- 
terests operate, and are operated on, with surprising similarity, in 
all countries and climates, whenever they are under similar circum- 
stances. The African speech, as translated, is as follows : 

' Alla Bismillab, &c. God is great, and Mahomet is his prophet. 

** ‘ Have these erika considered the consequences of granting 
their petition ? If we cease our cruises against the Christians, how 
shall we he furnished with the commodities their countries produce, 
and which are so necessary for us ? If we forbear to make slaves of 
their people, who, in this hot climate, are to cultivate our lands ? 
Who are to perform the common labours.of our city, and of our fa- 
.milies ? Must we not then be oqr own slaves ? And is there not 
more compassion and more favour due to us •mussulmen, than to 
those Christian dogs? — We have now above fifty thousand slaves in 
and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by fresh supplies, 
will soon dimin'^sh,*and be gradually annihilated. If, then, we cease 
taking and plundering the infidel ships, and making slaves of the 
seamen and passengers, our lands will becofoe of no value, for want 
of cuUivatiuU; the rents of bouse* iothe city will sink one half j 
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and the remi^ues of gomnmeat, arising from the abareof priaef> 
mast be totally deatroyed.— -And for what ? To gratify the whim 
of a whimsical sect, who woiiM, have us not onfy forbear making 
more slaves, but even manumit those we hare. But who is to in- 
.demmfy their masters for the loss? Will the state do k ? Is our 
treasury sufficient? Will tlje erika do it? Can tliey do it ? Or 
, would they, to do what they think justice to the slaves, do a greater 
injustice to the owners ? And if we set our slaves free, what is to* 
be done with them ? Pew of them will return to their native 
countries ; they know too well the greater hardships they must 
there be subject to. They will not embrace our holy religion : they 
will not adopt our manners : our people will not poHute themselves 
by intermarrying with them. Must we maintain them as beggars 
in our streets 3 or suffer our properties to be the prey of their pil- 
lage ? for men, accustomed to slavery, will not work for a livelihood, 
when not compelled.-— And what is there so pitiable in their present 
condition I Were they not slaves in their own countries ?■ Are 
not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian stales governed by 
despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery, without exception ?. 
Even England treats her sailors as slaves, for they are, whenever the 
government pleases, seized and confined in ships of war, condemned 
not only to work, but to fight for small wages, or a mere subsistence, 
not better than our slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition 
then made worse by their faKihg into our hands ? no; they have , 
only exchanged one slavery for another; and I may say a better: 
for here they are brought into a land, where the sun of i.slanism 
gives forth its light, and shines in full splendour, and they have an 
opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the true doctrine, 
and thereby saving their immortal souls. Those who remain at 
home have not that happiness. Sending the slaves home then, 
would be sending them out of light into darkness. 

^ I repeat the question, what is to be done with them ? I have 
heard it suggested, that they may be planted in the wilderness, 
where there is plenty of land for them to subsist on, and where they 
may flourish as a free state. — But they are, I doubt, too little dis- 
posed to labour without compulsion, as well as too ignorant to esta- 
blish good government : and the wild Arabs would soon molest and 
desti’oy, or again enslave them. While serving us, we take care to. 
provide them with ex^ery thing ; and they are treated with humanity. 
The labourers in their own countries are, as I am informed, worse 
fed, lodged, and clothed. The Condition of most of them is there- 
fore already mended, and requires no farther improvement. Here 
their lives are in safety. Ibey are not liable to be impressed for 
soldiers, and forced to cut one another’s chrisfian throats, as in the 
wars of their own countries. If some of the religious mad bigots, . 
who now teasfe us with their silly petitions, have, in a fit of blind 
. zeal, freed their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not humanity, 
that moved them to the action j it was from the conscious burthen 
of a load of sins, and hope, from the supposed rfierifa of so good a 
work, to be excused frorp damnation. — How grossly arc they mis- 
taken, in imagining slavery to be disavowed by the Alcoran ! Arc 
pet Wo precepts, to quote no ruore^ ^ Masters, treat your skvea, 
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with kfndn^SH-'Siaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and 
fi^lity,* clear proofs to the contrary? Nor can the plundering of 
miide|s be in that sacred book forbidden $ since it is w^U known 
from it^ that God has given the world, and all that it contains, to 
his faithful mussultnen, who are to enjoy it, of^ight/ as fast as they 
can conquer it* us then hear no more of this detestable propo- ^ 
sition, the manumission of Christian slaves, the adoption of which 
> would, by depreciating our lands and houses, and thereby depriving « 
so many good citizens of their properties, create universal discon- 
tent, and provoke Insurrections, to the endangering of government, 
and producing general confusion. I have, therefore, no doubt that 
this wise council will prefer the comfort and happiness of a whole 
nation of true believers, to the whim of a few erika, and dismiss 
their petition.* 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the divan came to this 
resolution : * That the doctrine, that the plundering and enslaving 
the Christians is unjust, is at best problematical ; but that it ia the 
interest of this state to continue.the practice is clear 5 therefore, let 
petition be rejected.*— And it was rejected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce, in the minds of men, 
like opinions and resolutions, may we not venture to predict, from 
this account, that the petitions to the parliament of England for 
abolishing the slave-trade, to say nothing of other legislatures, and 
the debates upon them, will have a similar conclusion. 

** Histouicus.** • 

The remainder of the political papers are all on subjects of 
American and local interest ; but are highly worthy of atten- 
tion, not only on account of their importance as historical 
documents, as affording a great insight into the state of public 
opinion, and the interests of America in very momentous 
times ; but as containing many important lessons in the science 
of government, and many hints which to the man of reflection 
may become the foundation of valuable speculations and im- 
provements. The first of the three species, into which these ' 
American papers are here divided, relating to circumstances 
and conjunctures prior to the disputes with Great Britain, 
contains plans and speculations for unitinjj more firmly the ^ 
provinces together in a defensive union against the French in 
Canada, who had always been exceedingly troublesome neigh- 
bours ; and for removing certain discontents and uneasinesses 
which existed between some of the provinces, and in some 
cases between the. provincial governments anM the people. 

“ The papers oir American spbject^ during the revolutionary 
troubles,** relate almost entirety to the disputes between Great 
Britain and her North American colonics^t disputes which in ^ 
rime produced an appeal io the sword ; and at last the total 
separation of tb^ colonies from the maternal country. They 
afford an interesting picture of the progress of those disputes 
from the first expressions of dissatisfaction to the last stage of 
exafiperation.. Tlie greater part of them are intended to explain. 



linl prove the reasonableness of the , Atnerickn objections to 
the pretensions of Great Britain. At present there is little di- 
versity of opinion about the (question ; and we can coolly fern? 

0 judgement* of that spirit of domination^ of that pride and 
self-sufficiency, which hastened, a rupture between nation^ 
whose interests could never have been identified, a rupture 
which must have happened sooner or later, and irom which wc 
have suffered so little eviU 

Abundant evidence is afforded by these ppers of the sin- 
cerity with which Franklin wished for a reconciliation between 
the two countries. Indeed be appears to have regarded their 
union, and the circumstances in their situation which tended 
to dissolve it, with rather less than his usual sagacity. He had 
formed to himself a certain magnificent and dazzling picture of 
national prosperity which was to be realized by th,eir continuing 
one people; and u seems to have been with pungent regret that 
he was at last compelled to abandon these flattering prospects. 

One thing, however, is exceedingly remarkable, the con/- 
fidence with which, from the beginning, he anticipated the 
success of his countrymen. Though he talks of the struggle, 
as a thing greatly to be deplored ; though it was his opinion 
that neither the United States nor Britain would advance so 
fast in the career of improvement, as if they had remained in 
friendship and union, he never once, even to his most intimate 
friends, expresses the doubt of a moment that the resistance of 
the Americans would be effectual. 

** The papers descriptive of America, or relating to that 
country, written subsequent to the revolution,” are not very 
numerous. With the exception of that, containing remarks con- 
cerning the savages of North America, they are chiefly papers of 
advice to the inhabitants of the United States in different parts 
of their affairs. That for example on the Internal State of 
America,” is merely an exhortation to his countrymen to con- 
tentment, and to improve their circumstances, by shewing 
bow* favourable and susceptible of improvement these circum- 
stances were. One of the longest and most important of the 
pieces in this part of the collection is that intitled, Informa- 
tion to those who would remove to America.” Though im- 
mediately intended only to correct the misapprehensions with 
regard to that country into which many persons were apt to fall ; 
anc| to prevent those discontents which such persons were dis- 
posed to express, on finding wdien they land^ in America, a 
very different scene of things from what they expected, it con- 
veys much important knowledge with regard to the state of 
America, and with regard to the course which affairs naturally 
take in a country so. sisuated as the United States. 

4. The last part of ahis collection of the writings of Dr. 
|iranklin i^ eiititled, Papers on Moral Subjects, and tbe 
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Economy of Uifo.” On tins a few words will suffice, ias, wiBb 
the exception of the papers entitled The Busy-body, and a 
Dialogue between Dr, franklin and the Gout, the wnole con- 
sists of those pieces which have been published* along with his 
life, under the title of •• Essays after the manner of the Spec- 
tator/* and are in every body’s hands. The Busy-Body are a 
few papers of a humourous cast, on some of the common 
topics of life, written to attract attention to a Philadelphia 
newspaper in which they were published. This is the first 
time tl>ey have been reprinted ; they are entirely new therefore 
to the European public. Though they sufficiently mark the 
genius and intelligence of Franklin, there is nothing in them 
particularly striking. The Dialogue between Franklin and the 
Gout is nearly new to the English language ; and the editor says 
he has no otuer autliority for ascribing it to his author^ but its 
appearance with his name in a small collection of his works 
published a few years ago at Paris. What we have here is 
only a translation nom the French copy. 

The subject most sedulously laboured in these pieces of 
Franklin is that of industry and frugality. It is his favourite 
theme. He places it in a great variety of lights ; and these 
the most* attractive imaginable*,^ .If persuasion be (he end of 
eloquence, if an exquisite choice of means to catch the attdh. 
tion and conviction of those whom one addresses be its aini, 
we would ascribe to those Essays the ^highest praise of elo- 
quence. He had experienced, in his own case, the wonderful 
efficacy of industry and frugality in producing happiness, and 
raising a man to usefulness and respectability. And from the 
great proportion of ‘mankind to whom the virtues of industry 
and frugality are of primary importance from the infinite ad- 
vantages which a general observance of them would produce in 
the world, hardly any service of greater value could be under- 
taken for his fellow-creatures. 

The style which is observed in these writings is of a charac- 
ter peculiar to itself. It is the Franklinian style, and well de- 
serves to mark a species. There is nothing which can be com- 
pared to it in the English language. It is of extraordinary 
simplicity. It is in the tone of the most familiar conversation, 
and employs, with predilection, the most familiar words and 
phrases; yet it preserves all the air of the most perfect ele- 
gance. That property of styje which the French denominate 
naiveie^ is more exquisitely exhibited in some of the pieces of 
Franklin, thau in any other modern writings with which we 
are acquainted. 

We have met with an observation in some author, who no 
doubt thought he was very profound, that the peculiar sirn-^ 
plicity and familiarity of Franklin’s ^tyle was acquired by bis 
Vyriting originally for the among whom there were 
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no gcntleniet)« no persons of liberal education, and no p^8on$ 
who would have properly understood an elevated style. Tbja 
is mistaking the fact, both with regard to the Americans, and 
with regard to ^biirn^n nature* The great body of the people 
in America, who read any thing, resemble exactly the great 
body of the people who read an^ thing in Great Britain, and 
arc equally well educated ; that is far better than the same 
order of people in any other country in the world. They are 
the middling sort of persons, the shop-keepeis, the farmers, 
and the better kind of tradesmen, persons to whom chiefly 
such moial and political writings as tliose of Franklin are ad-, 
dressed in this country* The writer equally mistook the fact 
in regard to human nature* Such persons are not in general 
most captivated with a simple stile, as the Meditations, &c. of 
Hervey, and other popular books abundantly testify ; nor 
would the simple style of any author but one of consummate 
abilities have any charms for them* 

A very remarkable feature in the character of Franklin, 
which these papers contribute so fully to depict, is, the phi- 
lanthropy and beneficence, which, besides his prudence and 
bis probity, give birth to so many of his actions. He even 
maac a study of the means of doing good to his fellow-crea- 
tures; and a great portion ol'bis writings, as well as of his 
civil acts bear testimony to the rank which this noble purpose 
maintained in his thoughts. 

To the general collection, thus arranged, of the writings of 
« Franklin, the editors have joined an appendix, containing some 
of his letters, three letters of other persons descriptive of his 
character, and a pamphlet entitled “ Plain Truth,” which was 
Bcver before published in Europe, with a few short papers on 
other sul^ects* The pamplilet is an exhortation to the inha- 
bitants of the province of Pliiladelphia to take arms for their 
own security in the time of that war with France which pre- 
ceded the disturbances between the colonics and Great Britain* 
We are sorry that the letters are not more numerous ; and in 
this chiefly wc think that the public have reason to complain of 
the ethtors. We believe the other papers of Franklin, were 
unfortunately placed beyond their reach. But many of his 
leiters must be in the hands of his numerous correspondents, 
' or of their descendants ; and might, we think, have been pro- 
cured. We can venture to say^ that whoever shall succeed in 
making any tolerable collection of them, will perform a most 
acceptable service to the public. 

Art. X. iMtcrs from a Mother to her Daughter^ on Reltgtotts 
and Moral Subjects, By M. S. i2.mo^ 4 f. G'd, Rivingtons. 
1806. , 

IN the short “ Intioduction” to these letters, we arc told 
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that they are submittied to the eye of the public, under the 
idea that the Advice which they breathe may be beneficial to 
the -rising age;*' which we think probable enough: but the 
editor proceeds to inform us that •• It is tp be supposed that the 
affectionate author was under the necessity of leaving tlie object 
of her tenderness under a relation’s care whilst she undertook a 
voyage to the West Indies, for the purpose of establishing her 
right to some disputed estates*” This was surely unnecessary, 
unless it be necessary that every book written for the benefit of 
the fair sex should wear an air of fiction. This lady’s letters 
which are dated from Kingston in Jamaica, would have lost 
none of their effect had they been dated from Kingston in 
Surry, or ‘Kingston upon Hull, and, in our opinion, the fair 
wiiter would have had a much beuer opportunity in either of 
the last mentioned places for consulting the authors she quotes, 
than in any part'^of the British West Indies; and would Asides 
have had more leisure to think of the various subjects connected 
with a young lady’s education, than when het time and mind 
were employed in “establishing her right to some disputed 
estates” against Jamaica attornies and negro- drivers. 

The work, however, divested of this fooIislLqjiece of fiction, 
may be recommended with safjpty and much advantage to the 
attention of young ladies about to enter the woild of inde- 
pendence, pleasure, and fashion* The author, steering between 
the extremes of a rigid and impracticable morality, and that 
loose system which without professed rules or prescribed me- 
thod threatens to equalize the ladies of London and of Paris, 
delivers the maxims of sound sense and experience on a variety 
of tlie most important subjects ot religious and moral life. If 
she does not always surprise us with novel opinions, or strike 
out new lights, she gives the result of what has been written on 
the subject of female education, in a plain, perspicuous and af* 
iectlonatc manner, and illustrates some familiar sentiments by 
short extracts from Blair, Beattie, Gisborne, Gregory, Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Chapone, and other writers of established repu- 
tation. 

The following short history will probably confirm the opi- 
nion we have given, and induce our young readers to add this 
to the many valuable; publications which have lately appeared 
on the subject ot female character and conduct: 

“ 1 began this interesting th^me, (jriendMpJ by observing that 
mothers, in general, were not sufficiently anxious to study the charac- 
ter of their daughters* friends, for though they cautiously guard 
them against the artifices of the other sex, they seem to forget the 
possibility of an^ deceptive motive influencing their own. To prove 
that this is a ^mistaken opinion, and to strengthen the force of the 
remarks I have made, I shall close my letter with the history of two 
young ladies, with \v'hpse character^ 1 was intimately acquainted, in 
\ny early days. 
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Emily Wentworth, one of my schoolfellows, was the daughter 
of a gentleman of large fortaoe^ the value of which was increased, 
in the opinion of the world, by his being nobly alikdi and as Emily 
was the only pledge of conjugal affection, she was at once the in- 
spirer of her father’s tenderness, and the object of his pride. To a 
person lovely beyond the power of description, was united a pliancy 
of disposition, and an ingenuousness of mind, whigb not only called 
forth the fondness of Mr. Wentworth, but created a kind of univer- 
sal esteem. Our age, our situations, and oar natural propensities, 
imperceptibly excited a mutual regard ; but about a twelvembnth 
after the contract of friendship was formed between ns, it was 
brokhn by the arrival of a new' scholar, whose name was Ward. 

** Miss Ward was placed under the care of our governess as a par- 
lour boarder, in consequence of having recently lost her mother, and 
was upwards of fifteen when she came to school \ but in policy of 
disposition, and depth 4>f manoeuvre, she was equal to a person twice 
her age. She had been educated under the tuitiob of a French go- 
verness, who had initiated her into all the plans of intrigue; she both 
danced and sang with peculiar excellence, and was a perfect con- 
noisseur in every article of dress. Her father had made the law his 
profession, but, having married a Jady of some property, was trans- 
Wmed into a country ’squire, and though the whole of bis fortune 
did not amount tu more ^an nine hundred per annum, he lived as 
expensively as if it had been treble that sum. Besides the young 
hay, who will make a considerable figure in my little history, Mr. 
Ward had another child, who was an ensign in the army, and one of 
the most dissipated youifg men in town* 

** I am inclined to believe that Fanny Ward was placed under the 
care of Mrs. Fenton for the purpose of forming an intimacy with 
my ill-fated friend : as, from the moment of her becoming one of 
thp family it was evident that her attentions were actuated by design. 
.When any interested motive influenced her conduct, her manners 
were pleasing and fascinating to a degree; but when no object was 
to be obtained, she did not think it necessary to conceal the impe- 
rious turn pf her mind. Towards Emily she behaved with a ten- 
derness and solicitude calculated to inspire both gratitude and regard, 
and I soon had the mortification of perceiving .that she had sup- 
planted me, in the unsuspicious girl's heart. 

' “ As the amiable object of my tenderness had the misfortune to 
lose her mother a very few months after her birth, she passed the 
vacations alternately with her father’s only sister/ and at our house. 
Judge then, how great must have been my astonishment when I was 
one day naming with delight the approach of the time when we 
were to break up, to hear her say she had given Fanny Ward an ab- 
solute promise,, and had asked her> father’s permission to pass the 
next vacation with her. ^ I w^as too sensible of the injury that had 
been doiie to my friendship, to utter a single word of complaint ; 
yet still I felt it an absolute duty to point out the danger to which 
riiy unsu.spicious Emily was exposed. Young Ward "lyas continually 
making excuses to visit his sjster, and was always laddd with fruit as 
presents to lier friend; in short, though I was not sixteen, yet I dis« 
covered the depth of the design, and the artifice of ihc plan, 
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governess^ though a verjr^good womto^ kept her scisolarit at 
auch a distance^ that I dared not even venture to think of making 
her acquainted with my fcars^ but to one of the teachers 1 could not 
help* disclosing them^ though she merely laughed at what she termed 
a childish conceit \ and advised ine> befprd 1 attempted to make 
such important discoveries, to wait until I had acquired a little more 
knowledge of human nature, by mixing with the world. Thus un« 
fortunately qbecked in the ardour of friendship/ 1 thought it most 
prudent not to interfere; but to impart my fears and apprehensions 
to my mother as soon as I arrived at hoiqe. — Every thing seemed to 
Conspire for the luckless girl’s ruin. I f;)und my poor mother just 
recovering from a low nervous complaint, which prevented her from 
making any immediate exertion to serve lUy imprudent, and too ere* 
dulous friend. With the aunt of Emily my mother was very inti- 
mate, and she promised to make her acquainted with my suspicions 
the first time they met, yet still she had no idea that a girl so yoiftig 
and so artless, could have any idea of carrying bn an intrigue* Ill- 
fated confidence ! unfortunate incredulity ! bow destructive did it prove 
to my poor Emily’s peace, for not a week had elapsed after the holi- 
days, when 1 had the misery of hearing that the unfortunate girl bad 
eloped! Gretna-Green was the spot from whence she dated her mis- 
fortunes, and she was accompanied in her flight thither by her trea- 
cherous friend; who from the first moment of coming to school 
had been the agent of her brother’s artifice, and shameful coad- 
jutor in all his wicked plans. ** • 

Mrs.- Wentworth’s jointure had been settled upon Emily, and 
in such a manner, that she could claim it upop her wedding-day ; this 
circumstance was known to young Ward’s father, who iniquitously 
aided his son’s designs.— It would be in vain attempting to describe 
Mr. Wentworth’s sensations, when he was first made acquainted 
with the undutiful conduct of his child; yet parental tbndness 
pleaded too strongly bosom for him to deny that forgiveness, 

which bis repentant.Emily implored. He not only readily resigned 
her mother’s jointure, but purchased for his unprincipled son-in-law, 
a company in the guards, bought them a house, furnished it with 
elegance, and settled upon his daughter fifteen thousand pounds. 

Such unexpected generosity must have made an impression uprni 
any mind that was not completely depraved; but the husband of 
Emily was incapable of gratitude, and the liberality of his father-in- 
law only encouraged him in vice. Drinking, gaming, and every 
species of extravagance, he now indulged in without constraint; 
and so violent was his temper, that the ill-fated victim ot his arti- 
fice dare not even utter a word of complaint. The despicable being 
who had so cruelly supplanted me in my Emily’s aflection for two 
years, contrived to drive my image from her heart ; but the cruelty 
of her husband’s conducti united to the altered behaviour ])i's 
sister, taught her the value of that /ncndsJtip which she had once 
despised, and that conviction which pointed out the sincerity of my 
atfection, impelled hbr to throw herself into my arms ! 

"Even nowVmy beloved Louisa, I cannot think of that unex- 
pected interviei^ without in some degree feeling the shock it pro- 
duced, for the being 1 pressed to my heart was so completely altered. 
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'diat $caroelr aresecDblattceof her former fen^fconld be traced 
have been dreadfully ill. Barely, my dear Emily V said I the moment 
I recovered from the surprise our ubeapected meeting had prodoped ^ 
* 111 Indeed/ sho replied with a look never to be l>rgotteQ, at the 
same time dirowing herself into my arms/— •* Oh my friend ! * she 
exclaimed^ clasping her hands togetl^r, ' 1 am totally unworthy the 
precious drops you shed; for we ought silently to bend under those 
misfortunes which we are imprudent enough to bring upon our own 
head/ 

** I said every thing in my power to palliate her conduct, and^pre* 
vent her from augmenting her snfferings by reverting to their source; 
but this was in vain, for self-cOndeqination increased the weight of 
those afflictions, that sat so heavy upon her heart* Her husband 
and sister were at this time at Cheltenham with a large party of their 
dissipated friends, and my poor Emily finding herself too ill to parti- 
cipate in their amusements, had requested permission to remain at 
home. All that friendship could devise, or adection instigate, was 
done to remove her disorder, and lessen the weight of her grief; but 
alas! my Louisa, each day more firmly convinced me that her dis- 
ease would defy the utmost power of art. Though her hgsbarid was 
informed that her complaints were increasing, yet he was continually 
framing jiome excuse for not leaving his friends, and as this circum- 
stance seemed to^dbrd her real pleasure, ‘Mr. Wentworth did not 
chuse to press his return. Thig anxious parent, though be knew 
hei happiness was gone for ever, could hot even support the idea of 
her loss, and was continually calling in the aid of some new physic 
Clan, to relieve that most incurable of all disorders, a broken heart. 
One day he would implore them to send her to Lisbon ; another, he 
would solicit them to let him remove her to Bristol or Bath; but at 
length the dear girl intreated him to allow her to*remain where she 
was, and die in peace.—' My dear father/ said she, ' you know not 
how much your anxiety afflicts me, for 1 feel myself unworthy of 
your tenderness and grief, my time is come, I meet it with resigna- 
tion, ah! rather let me say I meet it with deU»;ht; for even fox your 
Sfde (much as I owe you) J cannot say I wish for an extension of 
life! You, my best of parents, easily forgave my eiror, but 1 could 
not so easily forgive myself; 1 have severely felt the rjtct of diwbe* 
dunce, but I receive it as a punishment, and have endeavoured not 
to repine. Neither the healing springs of Bristol, or the balsamic 
air of I.isboD, can cure a disease that is seated in the heart; 1 im- 
plore you then not to think of a removal, for 1 feel that all my sor- 
rows will soon be hushed into peace! ’ 

" The apprehensions of my dear, ill-fated friend, were but too 
well lounded, for in less than a week after this conversation she ex- 
pired ! and never shall 1 forget thd anguish which 1 sufiered, or the 
\acuum which her loss made in my heart! For a few months after 
her death, her abandoned husband lived in the same expensive style, 
but at length finding that the patience of his creditors was exhausted, 
to avoid the horrors of a prison, he put an end to h(^s life.— The art- 
lul girl who had been the cause of my poor Emil)^s misfortunes, 
united herself to an Italian,* who pretended to be a man of high rank, 
who finding his expectations deceived with regard to hU father's for- 
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Itoe, left her leden with the harden of all bis debts ; and after en^ 
tonotetiog ibr several years all the vicissitudes of fortune^ she died^ 
imia^nted in tfaerUtmost distress.** 

We would particularly recommend Letters VI. and VII, cti 
the duties and obligations of the matriap-state. Letter VIIL 
on Amusements, ia perhaps no less valuable, and will not be 
the less pleasing that the writer does not wish to prohibit, but 
to regulate amusements. She has not been very successful, 
however, in entering the lists with Mf, Wilberforce, respecting 
the theatres. Mr. Wilberforce; she observes, ” seems to con- 
sider the thjiatresas inauspicious to piety, and as places to which 
a Christian ought not to resort.” ' “ But,” adds out authoress, 
if be did not choose to be present at a nlay, because the play- 
houses were frequented by unatniable characters, he might on 
the same ground of argument abstain from the senate, or the 
sanctuary!** And so he certainly would, if attendance on the 
senate or the sanctuary was no more a commanded duty tlian 
going to the theatre. But our author knows, or ought to know, 
that Mr. W«*s objections to the theatre attach as much to the 
amusement itself as to the company, and every body knows 
that the latter is only a consequence ol the foi^jper and takes its 
character ‘from it. Nay, she hjs in some measuie proved 
Mr. W.*s point, by admitting that *• it has long been the lashiOii 
to contaminate the language of the drama with a mixture ot 
ribaldry and obscurity.” In truth, the whole of her obsers-^a- 
tions on this subject shew the timid and irresolute mind ot one 
who has not considered it with sulEcient attention. As to her 
cautions against masquerades, Sunday- concerts, &c. they are 
consistent with good sense arid may be read with improvement- 

Art. XI. Coune cj Mathematics^ desifnt:d Jor the Use of 
the Officers and Cadets of the Royal Military College. By 
Isaac Dalby, Professor of Mathematics in the su?d College^ 
fi vols. royal^o. 931. London^ Glcndinning. 1803, 1806. 
THOUGH we do not find any civilized people that aie 
moderately numerous, either among the ancients or the mo- 
derns, who have not cultivated mathematical knowledge, yet it 
docs not appear that all have made an equal progress. This 
difference may be attributed conjointly to tbo.'‘C of climates, ol 
.governments, and sometimes of particular circumstances whicji 
impress upon a nation a gencrsjiJ moyon towards certain objects; 
Thus, to cite only a few ramarkabie examples : the GreekjSp 
placed under the most benignant skies, «nd long enjo^'ing a 
rational iicedom regulated by the wisest institutions, have led 
the way ii\ let^isj arts, and sciences; in all w»hich they ex- 
celled. The jfomans, foi many ages occupied solely by their 
conquests, cemid boast of orators, historians, and poets, who 
were formed in t fie midsi of their intestine divisions; among 
4 




the talent of eloquence became ^:pcan afi^8t as (iiertaia 
as tht^ ^iiality of genuine heroism^ to attain the higbest honours 
of the republic; but this people evinced little ridish and at 
little genius fqr thc^arU sciences} becau^ they, were not 
conducive to the ^acquirement of like honours* From time 
immemorial the Chinese have considered themselves aS adom^ . 
by the possession of mathematical knowledges most of their 
emperors have been professedly admirers and encouragers of 
the abstruse sciences ; and the country they inhabit is especially 
favourable to the making of ^tionomical observations:* yet 
notwithstanding this coneuxtence of so many advantageous eir^ 
cumstances, the sciences always remained among* them in a 
state of mediocrity and of languor ; and their astronomy is at 
the present time much upon a level with the European as« 
tronomy of the sixteenth century. The reason is obvious 3 
for the Chinese nation being superstitiously attached to its an* 
cient customs^ appears on that account divested of that active 
inquietude which ardently seeks for novelty^ and thence strikes 
out discoveries. 

Similar diflPerences exist among the tastes* the genius, and 
the progress of individuals; and, if this were the place to 
sketch the natural history of the human mind, we might trace 
them to analogous causes. E'ach man has his particular turn 
of thought, which prevents his being' carried with indifference 
towards every subject. An ordinary understanding may suf* 
fice to comprehend the elements of mathematics, and even to 
make several useful applications: but those who would extend 
their inquiries to the geometry of curves, to the theory of the 
motion of fluids, and to the transcendental and celestial me- 
chanics, must be aware that the progression of principles and 
of reasonings becomes more complicated at every step, requir- 
ing a force of attention and a sagacity of investigation which 
few men possess. He who is destined to become a great orator, 
or a great poet, must unite to a brilliant and prolinc imagina- 
tion', an acute judgement improved by the contemplation of ex- 
cellent models : he who is calculated to shine as an eminent 
and inventive mathematician, must likewise possess a rich and 
fertile imagination, ready in the suggestion of expedients, of 
analogies, and of figurative representations of the subjects 
under consideration ; and with such an imagination must be 
combined accuracy, perspicuity, and depth. 

The objects of mathematical .inquiry arc almost infinitely 
varied ; yet the students of mathematics may nearly all be ar- 
ranged under three distinct classes : those who study for the 
puipose of communicating to others the knowledge they have 
acquired ; those who stu^ with a view to strdhgthcn the rea- 
soning faculties, and di?.cipline them in the thic method of 
searching after truth ; and those who study in order to acquire 
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a Sufficient, storfc of mathematics fw practical application in 
various employments in future life. Of these classes it is 
aianifiest that' the two latter alone can be satisfied witli the pe- 
rusal of a single course ; and -for the use <sf different persons 
falling under these subdivisions, various Courses of Mathema- 
tics have been pubtished; as on the continent, those of tVo/f/n^ 
Ozamm^ Belidor^ Camus^ Lacaille^' Lemoine^ Lang^dof 
zouty Sauririy Bossuty Lacroix^ &c. ; in Enirlarid those of 
Leybouifty Sir Jonas Moore^ Martmy Emerson, nVoster, Diwu 
son, I)onn, Vince and Wood, Horsley Hutton, ^c. It 

- is hence evident that the idea of a course of mathematics is far 
from being new; and it therefore becomes natural to expect, 
or at least to wish, that* the author of the present Cursus may 
have profited by the excellencies, and have guarded against the 
errors, of his predecessors : how far this has been verified may 
be concluded from the following account of his performance. 

The first volume of Mr. Dalby’s work ticats of Arithmetic, 
(including Logarithms,) Geometry, Plane Trigonomctiy, and- 
Mensuration, with Land Surveying. The second comprises 
Algebra, Conic Sections, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and P;jcii. 
iiiatics. It would be unjust to affirm that tliesejiiolumes do not 
contain much valuable matter: foi; how, indeed, could Jt be 
otherwise when a respectable mathematician makes a free selec- 
tion of particulars from those who have gone before him? 
But wc must object to this author’s ;»rraugclhcnt of lu‘s subjects, 
to l)is method ot treating them, and to his omission of some 
important branches of mathematical science. 

First, with regard to arrangement: we bv no means approve 
the plan adopted in treating aiithrnetie. When a subject is in 
itself generally reckoned dry and ungrarii'ying by a pupil, as 
he enters upon it, one of the firv,t objects of those who profess 
to teach it is to copquer the aversion (as far as can be,) by pu - 
senting at an caily stage of the progress some pioots ot ius 
utility, in well selected practical applications. It is for tin's 
leasoi! that n\ost wruns of elementary books of arithmetic give 
a tew entertaining examples even in the fiist four roles ; wliile 
our author, on the contrarv, as if to dcKr the pupil by the ap- 
parent difficulty and unprofitableness of the studv, lavs down 
all the rules for vulgar and decimal liactions, an«l fills mote 
than 6o pages of his work, before he exhibits the utility of 
arithmetic in casting up a comijjon account, oiniilar objec- 
i;ions would app^y to other parts of the work. Again, wc dis- 
approve ot the IVigonometry and Mensuration being placed be- 
fore the Algebra ; tor tin: conseqiichccs of this are, that many 
of* the demonstradoifs of thciules in mensuration aie neces- 
sarily given in y ery perplexed and awkward form, same of 
them indeed furnishing operose mcthodls •where an analytical 
ipvestlgnion would have given simple ones,~tbat some useful 
Vo:ML 
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rules are omitted ctitirclyi-^and that several irteortant lih^Vesti-* 
gationi corincctcd with plane irigondmctry eatt fihd no 'placje.- 

Secondly, ; we object to this snfthor-s method of treating 
several of the* iubysjcts* independent, of their mutual atrahge- 
ment. We are%ot UoifeasOnable enough to cxpfect that a work 
like the present, Or indeed ariy niath<?friatica) work of the pre-^ 
sent limes (after Such ritpid and ^extraordinary advances have 
been made) should contain much matifer that is essentially new ; 
but we conceive, noiwitbstahdihg, that every such fresh per^ 
foniiance should exhibit thfaughout traces of the same indivi- 
dual hand, and that whatever is adopted from other authors, 
though taken in substance should be so changed in its shape as 
to give the whole composkrori a cast of oheness, like different 
metals incorporated by fusion in the same crucible. Far from 
finding any thing like this in Mr; Dalby’s course, we are pre-* 
seated with a collection of isolated dissertations, instead of 
compact masterly treatises : this is especially the case in the 
algebra, the parts of which appear like separate articles in an 
Encyclopedia. Lacroix in his Essais sur TEnseignement* 
characterizes such compilers of elementary works with much 
accuracy: llsm'^essembknt asstZy (says that able georheter,) am 
pantre inalhabiU quii se prqposant ae compestr un tableau sans 
en executer Its parties^ couperait me the dans I'nn de ctux d'un 
maitre connu, unejamhe dans celui d'un autre^ et callerait ensuite 
sur sa toile tons ces lambeaux, aussi diffirens par It style de dessin 
que par le coloris. 

We think, too, there isisomc reason to complain of his fre- 
quent unacknowledged imitations and adoptions of parts, from 
another late Course of Military Mathematics, we mean Dr. 
Hutton’s. Thus,, Dr. Hutton, after the algebraic definitions, 
gives sonic examples of the method of finding the numeral 
values of analytical expressions ; so does Mr. Dalby : Dr. H. 
gives a method of approximating to the roots of equations 
founded upon the rule of Double Position ; so does Mr. D. ; 
Dr. H. deduces the fundamental property of each conic sec- 
tion from the cone itself, and (he rest independently of . the 
solid ; so docs Mr, D, : Dr. H. enunciates the corresponding 
theorems relatit^e to the ellipse arwl the hyperbola in very nearly 
the sain^ words ; so docs Mr. D. : Dr. H. investigates the rule 
for the paraboloid at the end of the theorems respecting the 
parabola; so docs Mr. D.: pr. 11. deduces a formula for the 
determination of altitudes by the barometer and thermometer^, 
in a very peculiar way, decidedly his own ; Mr. D, deduces 
the same .formula in the same manner, and for aught a reader of 
his work can tell, by a proce.ss as (lec?dedly owh. This 
pamllt‘1 we are sorry to remark might be cJyied much farther 
had wc the inclinattorf to pursue it. 

Vide Literary Joiirii&I, Second Scries, vol. ii. p. d£l. 
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But It is time to proceed; t][|ir^ly, to speak of our author'^ 
omission of important paiticulafs, « Wc shall not lay much 
stress* upon his omission of the doctlrihe of circular hig decimals ; 
though, in oqr ophlioti^; eveiry system of atithmetic (and with 
such, as wc have jalrcady observed, this* course commences,) is 
incomplete, which docs not carnprize that doctrine, exhibited 
notin the usual rpultSplicUy of rules, but in the simple, un- 
forbidding form it admiU of. But who can rest satisfied’ with 
the slight and inadequate manner in which the subjects of hy- 
draulics, pneumatics, and the resistance ' of fluids are here 
treated ? It was, we arc aware, impossible to discuss these 
topics with much more fulness independently of the Fluxionary 
or Modern Analysis ; but why was that Analysis excluded ? 
Let us hear Mr. Dalby : 

'' The experience of two or three years proves that it will not be 
necessary to extend the Courser beyond this [the second] volume for 
the use of the College. Those oibcers or cadets who may gain n 
thorough knowledge of the principal matters contained in both vo- 
lumes during iheir stay, and are inclined to continue the study of 
mathematics after quitting the Institution, will consult books pro-^ 
fessedly written on the higher branches, and pursueMtlieir researches 
without the assistance of a master." 

Now, on the contrary we say, they will not consult books 
written “ professedly on the higher branches,** or at least, if 
they do, ninety-nine out of a hundred v/511 throw them down 
in disgust, because they understand neither the notation nof 
the principles assumed, but find the whole as “ a sealed volume.^* 
If Mr, Dalby ’s conclusion from “ the experience of two ^or 
three years at ihc; Col lege** be well founded, it is painful to re- 
mark the great inutility ot the institution, except as a School 
for the Drill- For what but a mere name is military education, 
which does not enable the student to apply his theoretical know- 
ledge to the praaic.d purposes of his profession ? And whaf 
military practice beyond the manual and platoon exercise can 
be well conducted h:- an officer who is ignorant of the fluxionary 
calculus, or some other of similar import ? A military officer 
ought thoroughly to Comprehend the nature and operation of 
the principal machines, and hydraulic engines, so as to com- 
pute readily their effects in proposed situations, or their re- 
quired positions to produce a maximum effect. And to ac- 
complish these and other desireaWe objects^ which we need not 
♦here enumerate, without the cillargemcnt of the mind by aa 
acquaintance with “ the higher branches** is as impossible as to 
empty the Ganges into a tca-cup or to enclose the earth in a 
jiutshell. Hence ahe comparative uselessness of such a Course 
as the present, the grand purposes which, mark the valu^ 

and importance of mathematics in military»education» 

On the whole it will be seen that our opinion of Mr«Dalby *5 
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Wrfornjance is not very exalted : it is much better calculated 
for many other purposes, than for that which ought always to 
have been kept in view during its execution: us nimierous 
practicial exercUes may render it of some utility in schools for 
the lower forms, under the direction of a master who is capable 
of a judicious selection ; but even this subordinate end would 
have been better answered had the volumes been of a smaller 
size, which they might have been without a diminution of their 
contents^ The part this gentleman formerly sustained ^n the 
trigonometrical survey induced us to think favourably of his 
talents as a mathematician ; but the perusal of these volumes 
has convinced us more than ever, that nothing can be more 
distinct than the possession of mathematical knowledge, and 
. of successful facility in communicating that knowledge to 
» others. 

Art. XII. Chnonomd: or aTreatise on Rhetorical Delivery \ 
Comprehettdhg many Precepts\ both Ancient and Modern, for 
the Proper Regulation of the V oice, the Countenance, and Ges- 
ture. Together with an Investigation of the Ekfnents of Ges- 
ture, and iuj^ew Method fot the Notation thereof; illustrated 
by many Figures. By t\e Rev. .Gilekrt Austin, AM. 

* j[to. pp. 600. qL 2f. Cadell & Davies. London; i8o6, 
THE Greeks and Romans were, as far as we know, the only 
nations ol antiquity*^that made great advances in the sciences 
and liberal arts. Vv^hat remains of their literary history clearly 
shews how in<lcfatigablc their exertions were towards the at- 
tainment of useful knowledge. — Physics were, howc.ver, but 
imperfectly known by them^and their chief attention was paid 
to poetry, to morals, to criticism, and oratory. The celebrity 
which the Greek and Roman writers have acquired is uuiver- 
.^ally acknowledged to be justly due to their uncoEi.mon deserts. 
They afford models of the greatest excellence, ivhich have been 
studied and imitated by all the civilized nations oi modern 
times. 

The specimens of eloquence which antiquity has transmitted 
to US’, are much calculated to give us the highest idea of their 
oratorical talents. Indeed, their forms of gdverument, their 
courts of law, as well as their general customs and manners, 
contributed very powerfully to excite emulation among the- 
citizens. Rheiorical tafents ^javed the way to the highest of- 
fices in the state, and at all tirties, when dexterously managed, , 
had an almost irresistible influence upon the measures adopted 
by the commonwealth. 

When such inducement was thus held out ^o cultivate public 
fpeaking,' it is not surprisiiig that a very gei^y^al desire should 
prevail among the generous youth to excel as orators, , Ac., 
cordingly, the education of youth had a principal reference to« 




warus **r4proving tftcm in the arts of composition and 
The greatest masters of antiquity have taken a very extensive * 
view of the subject, and have, pointed out the relation and con- 
nection which exists between oratory and aH other branches of 
knowledge. They have described with -great minuteness the 
absolute necessity of bestowing the most laborious attention* 
upon the pupil at a very early period of life, tharno vicious habit 
either with regard’ to pronunciation or gesture may be formed/ 
In short whikt the yoiing student attended the ■schools of rhetoric, 
all hivS exercises, allhis studies, and even his hours of relaxation 
were made subservient to the attainment of the favourite object. 
Its importance was estimated much higher in ancient times than 
we can form any adequate idea of. It not only constituted a 
distinct profession, but excellence as an orator was the great 
object of the ambitioh of the most illustrious statesmen — of 
Pericles — of Demosthenes — of Cicero, and of Caesar. 

The change which has taken place, may be very easily at- 
counted for, principally from the forms of government which 
have prevailed in modern Europe, and the political relation 
which the different powers bear to each other, and partly to the 
vast accession of knowledge which has been made to the an- 
cient stock,' which by its charms* has withdrawn mtiltitudej 
from the prosecution of the same or similar studies with the 
Greeks and Romans. It will be readily allowed that the most 
favourite soil for eloquence to flourish,* is a free country. 
Wherever the energies of the mind are repressed, and the ora- 
tor is not permitted to make what use he pleases of the rich 
stores wliich his imagination may furnish, the noble effects 
which eloquence is known to have produced can never be ac- 
complished. Beautiful as some of the encomiastic orations of 
the French (for example) are, they are not to be compared in 
their style of eloquence with those which have appeared under 
free governments. 

None of the governments of Europe enjoy as much liberty 
of expression as the British. It might have been expected too 
from the mixed nature of its constitution that the public atten- 
tion would have beeh much more generally called to the culti- 
vation of eloquence than has really been the case. 'Fhc British 
senate is a noble field for displaying powers of oratory,* and it 
would be unfair not to give that iiliistrious assembly its just 
tribute of praise. — Yet there are fe\^ comparatively speaking 
* who have distinguished themselves by the superiority of their 
talents in this respect. The number of those individuals who 
have arrived at grcat^theatrical eminence is proportionally much 
greater. Pulpit etoquence (a species unknown to the ancients) 
has scarcely evc;;*y appeared among us. It must also be con- 
fessed that the number of eloquent pleadets at the bar has been 
itrcry small. Towards the beginning of the last century o;‘ator 



. ' Henkfy stftvctW very genisral notief,, '^n^' of sys. 
■tern were H»n^i!btealy absurd, but bis extravagant ^Mi^cteQsiona 
roused the aiteution of the public to the art ot nJelivery, and 
since hts the^e have be^n individuals who l^ave devoted 
tbeir laboufs to the instruction of the youth in oratory. Among 
that numlier the Reverend Gilbert Austin^ master (aa would 
appear) of an academy near Dublin is to be ranked. The fruit 
of nis labours as well as the flan which be Iiaa pursued he now 
submits to the public under rire title Chironomia; or a'^f^eatise 
on Rhetorical Delivery. In this work he not only delivers 
many precepts for the proper regulation of the voice, the coun- 
tenance, and gesture, but investigates what he calls, the “ Ek- 
ments of Gesture, and a new Method for the Notation thereof.’^ 

The author in his preface boldly lays elaim to the merit of 
originality, and does not hesitate to affirm that whatever other 
recommendations his work may have' it possesses the charms of 
novelty. — He speaks in a tone of confidence upon this subject 
which is. calculated to produce an unfavourable impi^ssion on 
tlie mind of the reader. — Such is his conviction of the truth of 
his opinions, that he examined the writings of others either to 
support his ©pinions by their authority, or to be prepared to 
vindicate them where any difference should appear jyrecon-* 
iileable with the principles which he had adopted. The spirit 
of enterprise indicated in the last clause of this sentence, how- 
ever, is confined to' the preface alone, for in the course of the 
work not the most distant approaches are made to such an at- 
tempt. 

It is of the utmost importance to define accurately the terms 
which are employed in a work which proposes to treat of any 
art or science. Accuracy, of thinking is nearly allied to accu- 
racy of expression; and, accordingly, those who have* benefited 
mankind most by their writings have been veinarkable for the 
latter. We arc sorry that Mr. Austin has laid iiin!5»df so open to 
criijcism in consequence of the frequent use of vague and inde- 
finite words. The first sentence of the Introduction, for example, 
if it be not nonsense is exceedingly objectionable. Perspicuity 
was here parucuUuly requisite,’ because this single sentence 
contains all wfiicn he thought necessary to say, under. wiiat he 
hirs euiitlcci General Division of the Subject.” But it would 
bo difficult to say whether it be a <kfinition, a description, ora 
division. After cornplaiAing of the little attenti-on paid to oratory 
by the inheihiunis of Grcrlt Britain, and contrasting with this 
the pains which the ancknts bestowe.d upon .it ne treats in 
the first chapter of the voice. No whii is in the least 

acquainted wuh the nature and principles ’'of<Pratory, but 
acknowledge tb<it the rpost powerful effectik.^arc prodii<:ed b% 
the proper management of the voice. He wlm has made Hteh 
progress in the ^rt qf oratory as to be able to manage bisi voice 



t; Ds. ^fnaU proficient, ^her qualifications are necep* 
^itfi 4«- And ^ i| is trqc tfiat no gc>od oratfir 
ever vrho m)t a jpom.maod oy.cr the tones oF his voice, 

^ it eq-^aljy lioWs gop4 ifcat thpse who disj^ay a*complete cpm- 
joaand aver th^ vpice have ajsp othisir qualities which recommend 
them as public speakers. They are iniijmatdy related the one to 
thepiher. 

JU}udne6s of. yoke is certainly of con$i4erable advantage to 
every speaker, ft is impossible any audience ean be affected 
unless they hear, but this is equally trpe in rivodcrn as in ancient 
times. Human nature is always the same, and the quotation 
from Horace (p. gi] is equally applicable to our own age as to 
i|ny other* The truth is tpat up man ever was a favourite 
speaker, even with the mob, who had notliing else to recom- 
mend lutn but the loudness of his voice. Tones and gestpie as 
well as other circumstances have, always been superadded. 
The quotations from Homer which are introduced in the orl-*- 
ginal, aod in a translation, serve no other purpose than to cn« 
bance tbe'price of the l>ook. 

'Mr. A. followitjg the plan which the ancient rhetoricians 
had adopted, considers first, the nature of iJbe^ voice, and se- 
ijondiy, tire management of it. , The nature of the voice is 
again divided into quantity and quality. • 

Under these separate heads there js an appearance of some- 
thing like arrangement that is, the perfections and imperfectiona 
are enumerated in different columns. But a careful reader 
must soon perceive that the author attaciied no very accurate 
ideas to the difference between quantity and quality of voice. 
In .the former, we are told, are considered as perfections ot the 
voice — the body or volume — the compass — the soundness and 
durability.' What strange inadvertency is. it to speak of the 
quantity of the compass — the quantity (»f soundness or of dura- 
bility of the voice? Quantity refers merely to the strength or 
weakness of the voice. Quality to the tones of which it is 
capable. This simple distinction is far more philosophical than 
the random arrangement Mr. Austin has adopted. 

The rules with respect to the management of the voice are 
arranged by our author under the heads of — I. Articulation, II, 
Pronunciation and accent, III. Emphasis, IV. Pauses, V. Pitch, 
VI. Quantity, VII, Modulation and Variety, VIII. Tonjcs, 
Under these different heads to W found a variety of judi- 
cious observations.. Originality was not to be e\’})ected upon 
ao trite a sirbject. The second chapter contains general pre- 
cepts with respect to the voice, lliis is merely an abridge- 
ment 9f wbat i»thm had delivered^ and though extremely su- 
perficial may he read with advantage. 

An .attempt to say very fine things# has made our author 
treating of the countenance express himself bombastically ; 



his ^cnw dc^ not appear "to be ci^ble of great! ej&Hiorf, 
though evcniii this} respect he will be?er' to be compared with 
Sheridan, \Va(feer,.and others who have written ibe^aine 
subject. Tbtf. ancient teachers of eloquence exemplified in 
their work^ to what eminence they yrcre desirous their pupils 
should aspire. Their worsts display evident tokens of real ge- 
nius, apdof the pioficiency .they had made in the. art of/com- 
poskion, while those who have succcedediiiemJn . the ^ame prd- 
fessioii among tlie moderns, have seldom arrived at mediocrity. 
Teav ^6f them can be safely pointed out as models oi good 
writing. 

' It*is not intended to deny that the science of physiognomy 
has some foundation in human nature, but it surely does not 
betray great scepticism to withhold our assent to the wild reve- 
ries of Lavater. Mr. A. informs us “ that the distinction made 
by that philosopher between physiognomy and pathognomy 
, will be found worthy the attention of the public speaker.’* 
P. 87. The former is the knowledge of the signs of the 
powers and inclinations of men — the latter, the knowledge of 
the signs of the passions. , What influence the knowledge of 
such a distinctitwi can have upon any public speaker is incon- 
ceivable by us. Definition? introduced in this mariner have an 
air* of plulwsophical acuteness ^nd precision, but nothing is 
more distant fiom either. Such vague expressions are merely 
an apology for ignor'ance ; such refined subtleties arc altogether- 
inconr.istcnt witli the rules of philosophizing. 

It must be admitted that the composition of a work on the 
art of delivery is exceedingly diflicult of execution 5 the ob- 
sorvaiion!^ muat necessarily be very general, from the impossi- 
bility or describing by language those nice shades of expression 
which have been so skilfully employed by the most celebrated 
orators, and produced such extraordinary effects upon the mind^ 
ob the hearers. Dry, abstract lules never did, nor ever can 
of tlicmscjvc.s produce eminence. Those rules must be accom- 
panicd with much practice, under the snperintendance of an 
expert master. Gracefulness of attitude, and the ability of 
expressing oneself with those tones best suited .to the occasion, 
are only to be acquired by repeated endeavours to reduce them 
10 practice, and the most scrupulous attention not to employ 
such as are awkward or unbecoming. 

We have no symbols ^y which to expires? with perfect accu- 
wy how ihe voice should be •modulated ; and though certain » 
urtititdes of the body, and features expressive of ^pertain passions 
may he delineated*by the pencil, they never* can supersede the 
necessity of having recourse to a living instauctor. But even 
with such an assistant no great eminence can *be reached Unless , 
the speaker form a just" conception of what he is delivering, and 
really enter into those emotions of which impassioned language 
is the natural expression, 



Jktsiin on BhetoHdal Ddrotry. * 

The three great diviHons of what Mr. A. calls the external 
part of oratory, arc the voice, countenance, and gesture ; the 
two former he bad discussed very briefly, and he seems in this 
work, to have reserved liimself principallyiior ihc discussion of 
gesture. 

In the fourth chapter, which consists of fifty pages, we have 
a tedious and most uninteresting defence of the necessity oi 
gesture, supported by the authority of ijmeient and modern 
writers. That man must be little removed from a state of 
idiocy who could seriously explode the propriety of gesticula- 
tion. The controversy among men or sense has not been 
about the thing itself, but about the licence in which the orator 
should indulge in the delivery of orations of a paiticular kind. 
We think it might be easily proved that propriety of gesture 
in public speaking beats a relation to the manners and customs 
generally prevalent in the intercourse of common life. This 
2S the great cause of any variety in the mode of delivery of the 
public speakers of different nations. 

A strong proof of the truth of this remark islhe difference 
which is to be discerned between the rules with respect to ges- 
ture, delivered by the ancients and those of the •moderns. The 
greater number of the gestures j[iow used are what are termed 
theatrical. When employed at all they are violent and extrava- 
gant. 'I’he ancients, however, according to Quintilian, ex- 
" ploded such violence of motion, particuferly of the hand. TolH 
manum artifices supra oculos, demitti infra pictus vetant ; adco 
a capitc earn petere aut ad imum ventrem dcducere vitiosum 
habetur* Lib. XL c. 3. 

The modes adopted [our author informs us) in public speak- 
ing, are Reading, Recitation, Declamation, Oratoiy, and Act- 
ing. Four chapters are occupied* in discussing these. It 
would be vain to attempt to follow him through the various 
quaint and common-place remarks he has introduced. As a 
specimen of Mr. A.’s talent atuising words in very absurd 
connections, he speaks of the scale of reading being disposed 
thus Intelligible; 2. Correct; 3. Inipiessive; 4. Rhe- 
; 5. Dramatic ; 6. Epic. Pray was ever any reader in- 
telligible who read incorrectly ? What is meant to be expres- 
sed by dramatic and epic reading ? One may conjectui'e that 
the reading of plays and of epic poetry is intended, but no such 
thing is implied under such compressions. The difference be^ 
tween recitation and declamation he states to be occasioned by 
the difference of the passages that are spoken; the former 
taken from the poets, the latter from prose authors. Oratory 
is defined to bf public speaking on real and interesting occa- 
sions. Did any man ever speak on an occasion which was not 
real? ' •• 

find nothing new in the chapter on Acting, though the 



lexi references to Lajt^, Gri^els, Fi^encfi, and 

^ Itaiien authors. ^ 

Gesture hnd the nntation of festu)re, updp whkh Mr. 
A* seems principally to challenge merit as an ?^utho.r, wc shali 
discuss it very briefly. It is impossible, without to 

dc^^nbe the plan so as to do it justice : he has adopted the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and snbsjtituicd them as symbols, pr as ap 
abbreviated mode of expression for the, different gestures ^hkh 
hiave been or ought to be used* The only advantage this me- 
tl^od can have, is. in the abridged manner in which gestures arc 
recorded, and consequently can be made useful to the student 
of oratory. But it is doubtful wlaethcr such an alphabet can 
be invented. Its excellence depends upon the accuracy with 
. which it is capable of conveying a complete idea, of the 
most minute gestures of the body. Even thougli this eonld 
Tjave been accomplished, something was still left to be done. 
Oratory depends less upon gesture than upon the voice, or even 
the expression of the countenance ; and these, without elegant 
< language and appropriate imagery, niake no impression on the 
bearers. * 

Mr. A- unquestionably is entitled to the merit of having 
bestowed great labour in order to bring his scheme to perfec- 
tion. Many of the abbreviations he has invented arc ingenious, 
and sufficient to shew that the chief defect of his plan is the 
appropriation of his fprmula to a subject incapable of being 
expressed by it. 

The attention we have paid this work, naturally leads us to 
remark what can scarcely have escaped any one, that the pro- 
fes'^ers of the art of Oratory, have in general,, in this country, 
been extremely deficient in a talent for philosophical investiga- 
tion ; and that their acquirements in literature have been very 
slender. Their vulg.iriry, quaintness, their constant adoption 
of general terms, to express ideas still more vague, their in- 
voFved, s.tiff and affected phjraseology are much calculated to 
, di’Jgust persons of taste. We beg not to he misunderstood. 
We have many excellent works on subjects connected with 
oratory, but not' one composed by any of ^he subalterns who 
profess to teach the art of delivery. 

As to the style of this work, it is in general simple and un- 
, affected, excepting when the author attempts to say something 
fine or aims at generalizing. a subject which is incapable of it. 
(as in p. 122, et seq.]: * 

The mouth is the seat of .grace and sweetness; smiles and 
good temper play arvouud it \ composure calms it, and discretion 
Iteeps the door of its lips. v. 

' ** It is more psrticuiarly.icnportant tp Mtpnd to the ,moatb> than 
even to the eyes tbemsqlvts. The eyes at. ail times can assume the 
.character suited to the expression of thej 3 ;toment. But the mouth 
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on^ of the softest leatoret 1 $ soonest changed, and if it onoi 
lose its character of sweetness, it chants perhaps for ever. How 
few ovouths which have been beautiful in youth (the season of hapi* ^ 
plness and smiles-) are preserved beyond that ppiiod; whilst the 
eyes are often found to retain their lustre, \>r to flash occasionally 
with their early brightness even in advanced life. Every bad habil; 
defaces the sr>rt beauty ot the mouth, and leaves indelible on it the 
trapes of their injury. Hie stains of intemperance discolour it, ill 
naturo wrinlcles it, envy deforms, and voluptuousness bloats it« 
Thekiftipresstons of sorrow upon it are easily traced, the injunea 
which it suffers from iil<health are manifest^ and accident may ofteo 
deform ks symmetry. It is sweetened by benevolence, cauflrmed 
by wisdom, chizzeled by taste, and composed by discretion : and 
these traces if habitually fixed last unaltered in its soft forms, through^ 
out every varying stage of life. We should therefore labour in our 
own persons, and watch those of the youthful under oqr control, to 
form if possible this distinguished and pliant feature to decorum and 
grace, lest it assume an ungracious form irretrievably.** 

Words are sometimes used in an uncommon acci^ptation* 
He has attempted innovation in the use of the word elocution. * 
The word speculation^ as in p. 105, is most shockingly misap-* 
plied : 

*' Jf if be surprizing that the direction of the axis of vision (as it 
may be called) of every eye is cffpable of being traced by anyob- 
server as exactly as if a radiant and hnr uas dnnm from eacki 
not less surprising is the power of judging hy the expression of ano^ 
iber’s eye, when it is, tliat it exercises no hjc^^nlation, even though 
the axis be in the direction of a particular object.** 

Even trifling inadvertencies with respect to giammar are to 
be discoveied, as in p. 115: 

The eyes are so conspicuous, so beautiful, and so inestimable an 
orgau of sense, that it is not wonderful that whoever tm written 
concerning them, should express themtlies in the most animated 
language,** 

The work is well printed, but were the quotations in the text 
•and notes expunged, the original matter would be very incon- 
sidciable. 

Art. Xlll. Popular llnllads and Scrips, froml y adiiion, Manu^ 
scripts^ and Scarce Editions: mth Tianslationi oj Similar 
Pieces from the Anaent Dam \h Language ^ and a few Originals 
by the Editor. By Rt)B£KT J^MirsuN, A.m. & F.A.S^ 
s volsf Svo, it. IS. .Ldinbuf^h^ Constable; London^ 
Murray. 1806. 

MR. JAMIESON informs us tiiat he had proceeded a great 
way in collectnoi^the matciiajs of these volumes before he un- 
derstood that Mr, Scott, of Edinburgh, was employed in a 
similar undertaking ; and that even wi|ien ho became acquainted 
with this circumstanpp, be was led to believe that their vicwJi 
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would have intcrfer<?d less than they have since hcen found to 
do* But although Mr. Scott has anticipated him in the publi- 
cation of various pieces which he had collected, he has been 
able to fill these volunsies with a variety of old Scottish poetical 
compositions, some oi ‘which cannot be accounted inferior to 
those already laid before the public. With the traditionary 
poetry he has interspersed some poems of his own, which, how- 
ever/ he has very judiciously, distinguished by affixing his 
name; and we give him much credit for the care with which 
he has pointed out to us the sources from which his collected 
pieces have been procured,' and the evidence on which their 
authenticity rests. It seems to be the object of the editor to 
give to the public the old ballads, such as he found them, in 
theiV unadulterated and unpolished state ; and if, by this means, 
some of them are less pleasing to the reader of taste, they how- 
ever exhibit a more complete picture of traditionary poetry, 
and of the language and manners of ancient times. All his 
own interpolations and corrections are faithfully pointed out. 

This collection of ballads is arranged under three heads, the 
tragic, humourous, and miscellaneous. In the former our an- 
cestors seem to l\2ivc excelled; and even if those of the other 
clfiNScs had been equally ingenious, the deeply pathetic, from 
thc“stronger impression which tliey produce on the mind, are 
the most likely to be transmitted from generation to generation. 
The editor givers us a cv>py of the ballad of “ Child Maurice,” 
as it is found in the old folio MS. in Dr. Percy’s possession, 
without any of chose additions and corrections which have been 
made by later writers. Both the language and the fable as they 
here appear, are very bald and impei tcct, and the ballad in this 
form by no means excites the same interest with tlie more com- 
plete copies from which the tragedy of Douglas was taken. 
Mr. Jamieson suspects that the edition to which Mr. Home 
was^more directly indebted has not yet been published, bur his 
researches h^ive been able to procure only three stanzas of it, 
as the state Mr. Home’s health did not permit any direct ap?, 
plication to him seif. 

Among the ballads which Mr. Jamieson has collected from 
tradition, we extract the following, as it gives a picture of those 
tragic feats of robbery, which were about a century and a lialf 
ago so frequent in Scotland. The freebooter Farquharson, 
acted in concert with the wife c^f the Baron of Brackley, wdio 
v'as a man much esteemed in the*^ country : 

THE BAROH OF BRACKLEY. 

FRO?.r TRAPITrOU. 

Down Dee side came Inverey whistling and 
He’s lighted at Brackley yates at the day dawingv 

*' Says, • Baron o’ Rr^lbkley, O are ye wilbin^ 

There’s sharp swords at the yatS will gar your blood spin.* 
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The lady rahse up, to the window she went 5 
She heard her kye bwing o’er hill and o*er bent. 

^ O rise up, ye baron, and turn back your kye; 

For the lads o* Drurnwharran aife driving them. bye.’ 

* How can I rise, lady, or turn them again ! 

Wfaare’er I have ae roan, 1 wat they hae ten/ 

* ll\en rise up, my lasses, tak rocks in your hand, 

And turn back the kye } — ha*e you at command, 

'' ' Gin I had a husband, as I hae nane, 

He wadna lye in his bower, see his kye ta’en/ 

Then up got the baron, and cried for his graith ; 

Says, ‘ Lady, Til gang, tho’ to leave you Fni laith. 

^ Come, kiss me, then, Peggy, and gie roe my speir; 

1 ay was for peace, tho* I never fear'd weir. 

[' My glaive might hae hung in the ha* till my death. 

Or e’er I had drawn it, a kinsman to skalth.] y 
** * Come kiss me, then, Peggy, nor think I’m to blame , 

1 weel may gae out, but 1*11 never win in ! ' 

When Brackley was bulked, and rade o'er tlie doss, 

A gallanter baron ne^er lap to a horse. 

" When Brackley was mounted, and rade o'erjhe green. 

He was as bald a baron as ev^was seen. 

** Tho’ there cam* wi* Inverey thirty and three, 

There was nane wi* bonny Brackley but his brother and he. 

** Twa gallanter Gordons did never sword draw : 

But against four and thirty, wae’s me, what is twa ? 

'' Wi* swords and wi* daggers they did him surround ; 

And they’ve pierced bonny Brackley wi' many a wound. 

Frae the head 0!* the Dee to the banks o* the Sp(?y, 

The Gordons may mourn him, and bann Inverey. 

^ O came ye by Brackley yates, was ye in there ? 

Or saw ye his Peggy dear riving her hair ?* 

“ * O, I came by Brackley yates, I was in there. 

And I saw his Peggy a-making good cheer.’ 

That lady she feasted them, carried them ben ; 

She laugh'd wi’ the men that her baron bad slain. 

' O fye on you, lady ! how could you do sae ? 

You open’d your yates to the Ihuse Inyerey/ 

Site ate wi* him, drank wi’ him, welcom'd him in; 

She welcom’d the villain that slew her baron ! 

She kept him till morning, syne bade him be ganc. 

And shaw’d him the road that he shou'dna be taen. 

** ^ Thro* Birss and Aboyne/ she says, * lyin in a tour-^ 

O’er the hills Glentanar you’ll skip in an hour/ — 

<* — ^There’s gi^cf in the kitchen, and mirth in the ha’ ; 

But the Bj^ron o’ Biackley is deadband awa.” 

The following is an imitation of the old ballad, . written by 
the author on ij^ foundation of a very imperfect tracHrion : 
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I.OBD A«0 rxtit tstiisbvit. 

** Lord Itcrraeth, in a.gajr mornin,’ 

Paj on the goud and ^een; 

And«n<5vei^ hdd a comelier youth 
pon, Spey^ or Los&ie Been, 

He’s greathit luiri fii’ gallantUo, 

Wl* a* his tackle yare t 
Syne, like a baron hanfd and free/ 

To gude gr6ert wood can hire. 

** The nie-back startit frde his lair . 

The girsie hows amang; 

But ne’er his sleekle marrow fand» 

An Kenneth’s bow mat twang* 

Frae out the haslie holt the deer 
Sprang' glancing thro’ the scbaw: 

But little did their light feet boot. 

An he his bow mat draw. 

’ The caiper-caillie and tarmachin 
Craw'd crouSe on hill and muir; 

But niony a gorie wing or e’en 
Shaw’d Kenneth s llane was sure. 

He shot tliem east, shot them west. 

The black cock arid the brown > 

He shot them on hill, moss, and muir. 

Till the sun was gangin’ down. 

He shot them up, he shot them down, 

Tlie deer but and the rae ^ 

And he has scour’d the gude green wood 
Till to-lall o’ the day. 

** The quarry till his inenyie he 
Has gie’n herewith to bear 5 
Syne, laiielie by the lover’s lamp. 

Thro’ frith and fell can fare, 

** And blythe be fure, and merrilic j 
I wate lie thoqt na lang, ^ 

While o’ his winsome Ellinour 
With lightsome heart he sang. 

** And wed he mat, for Ellinour 
Had set the bride-ale day j 
And Ellinour had ne’er a 
In Bad’nach or Strathspey. 

And as he near’d her bigly bower. 

The fainer ay he grew ; 

The priiurpse bank, the burn, the bield, 
Whare they had been to view. 

" And he had passe.'i the birken lieugh. 

And dipt aitd kist the tree, 

That heaid the bloshing Ellinour 
Consent his bride to be. 



And -now be raagbt ibe gksaie lin^ 

And tbm* Ibe saagh^s^sae grey j 
Hb saw what kithed a milk-wbUc swan. 

That there did sport and play. 

Fair swell’d her bosooi o’er the broo. 

As driverv snaw to sebj — 

He shot— o’er true to Kenneth’s band> / 

The deadly fiane did Ace ! 

A shriek he heard^ and swithe a graen 
Sank goggling in the wave 1 
Aghast, he ran, lie sprang, he wbt 
Nor what nor vrha to save ! 

But oh! the teen o’ Kenneth’s hearty 
What tongue can mind to tell ? 

He drew the dead corse to the strand; 

TVas Ellinour herscll !” 

The editor translates several pieces from the Danish, which 
hear a very different character from the native ballads of Scot- 
land. How far the Scottish dialect adds to their effect, the 
reader niay judge from the following specimen : 

SIR OLUF, AND THE EEP-KINO’s D.VJOaiTKR. 
Translated ff^om the Danish. — Jke Kcempe. Viser* p. 748. 

** Sir Oluf the hend has ridden sae wide. 

All unto his bridal fea&t to bid. ^ 

And lightly the elves, sae feat and free. 

They dance all under the greenwood tree ! 

And there danced four, and there danced five; 

The £11- King’s daughter she reekit bilive. 

" Her hand to sir Oluf sae fair and free : 

‘ O welcome, sir Oluf, come dance wi’ me ! 

* O welcome, sir Oluf ! now Jat thy love gay. 

And tread wi’ me in the dance sae gay.* 

* To dance wi’ thee ne dare I, ne may ; 

The morn it is my bridal ’day.’ 

" ' O come, sir Oluf, and dance wi* me ; 

Twa buckskin boots I’ll give to thee ; 

* Twa buckskin boots, that sit sae fair, 

Wi’ gilded spurs sae rich and rare, 

^ And hear ye, sir Oluf ! come dance wi’ me ; 

And a silken sark I’ll give to th^^e ; 

* K silken sark sae whiter and fine. 

That my mother bleached in the moonshine/ 

' I darena, I mauuna come dance wi’ thee ; 

For the nyirii my bridal day maun be.’ 

' O hear ye> sir Oluf ! come dance wi me. 

And a ^lelmet o’ goud I’ll give to <hfe/ 

' A helmet o’ goud I well may ha’e ; 

But dance wi’ thee ne dare 1, ne may/ 



^ And witina;thou dante, Wi’ me? • 

Then sickness «md pain shall foUoTTlhec !’ ' 

** She’s smrtten sir Oluf— it strak to bis heart ; 

He never.before had kent sic a smart ; 

** Then lifted him up on his ambler red 5 
*' And now, sir OUif, ride haincTto thy bride/ 

V And wliair he came till the castell yett, 

His mither she stood and leant thereat. . 

* O hear ye, sir Oluf, my aiq dear son, 

Wbarcto is your lire sae blae and wan ?’ 

O well may my lire be wan and blae, 

For 1 ha*e been in the elf-womens* play,* 

' O heai* ye, sir Oluf, my son, ray pride. 

And what shall I say to thy young bride V 
** * Ye’ll say, that I’ve ridden but into the wood, 

To'prieve gin my horse and hounds are good.* 

Ear On the morn, whan night .was gane. 

The bride she cam wd* the bridal train. 

They skinked the mead, and they skinked the wine; 

‘ O whare is sir Oluf, bridegroom mine 

* Sir Oluf Iwi ridden but into the wood. 

To prieve gin his horse and hounds are good.* 

And she took np the scarlet red. 

And there lay sir Oluf, and he was dead ! 

Ear on the morn; whan it was day, 

Three likes u'cre ta’en frae the castle away •, 

Sir Oluf the leal, and his bride sae fair. 

And his mither, lliat died wi* sorrow and care. 

And lightly the elves sae feat and free, 

.They dance all under the greenwood tree ! ** 

Donnl and Evir gives a very favourable specimen of the au- 
thor’s abilities, but is too Jong to be extracted. Wc could 
wish that he did not so ambitiously attempt to introduce words 
which we suspect never to have becai very current, and do not 
occur in the ballads which he imitates. 

The “ humourous ballads” contain several pieces which are 
currently in the hands of the Scottisli peasantry, as well as some 
of Lydgate’s, and a few by the author himself, which perhaps 
might not be very proper for the public eye, were they not 
veiled in an antiquated and grotesque dress. We do not think 
that he has always succeeded in. procuring the best editions of 
those which he has collected. 

Atnong the miscellaneous pieces of the second volume,, 
there arc several very interesting. The editor’s edition of the 
•* Lady Jane,” must be acknowledged by. every, reader of taste 
to have uncommon beauties. We were much struck with the 
views presented in aulfetter of the Editor, who, it appears, 
w’as already in Denuiarl,; before the publication of this work. 
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Aion^i^ith a ,tisanslation< frOY^'tfae Danish, wlticV he $ends to 
his friend at Edinbu^h, who was entrusted with overlooking 
the press, he gives hihi intimations of a very ctirious field of 
investigation, presented in a collection cf old Danish ballads* 
He is of opinion, Chat many of our most* favomite popular 
ballads may be 'traced to this origin ; and that however they 
may have been altered by the unsteady conveyance of tradition, 
still their groundwork was ultimately derived from the 
famous Scal&;j^f the north* One objection to, this supposition 
he answers very jingeniously* From the tales descriptive of 
slaughter and bloodshed, which have almost exclusively been 
made known to ffs ^as the productions of the Scalds, we are 
apt to consider all their poetry as of this cast ; and so rooted 
has this association become in our minds, that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe that these poets of the deeds of death 
should evjsr have strung they harps to the gentler scenes of 
tranquillity and social enjoyment* Yet it is evident that such 
scenes must have existed, and muse have often occupied the 
thoughts, and called forth the powers of these pbets* Before 
the warrior could drink the nuubrown ale out of the sculls of 
liis enemies, many a scene of happy rural industry must have 
passed in the various processes which were requisite for the 
preparation of this ale* The EiittJr has found a great variety* 
of old Danish ballads of tl^ same cast, and evidently of the 
same origin with those of our own countiy ; and only wants 
the patronage of the more fortunately situated, to produce to 
them in a British garb these curious monuments of antiquity* 
M^e trust that his appeal will not be made in vain to the Jibe- 
rality of his countrymen* Mr. Jamieson gives very evident 
proofs of possessing poetical talents, which might enable him 
to reach a very superior character to that of a successful col- 
lector, or even translator* Some of the songs in which he has 
imitated^ the simple air of those current among the peasants, 
arc very happy. The following imitation of the extempord 
working songs, so usual among^ the peasants of the distant 
parts of Scotland, is extremely natural, and gives a very just 
idea of them* It is supposed to be sung by a woman at whose 
cottage he sought for refreshment, &c* who thus soothed her 
cow while she milked her for his refreshment. 

THE t)E7*S SAXO, 

• ^ 

Bjf the BdUor. 

' " PbmOi pbroo! my bonny cow ; 

(Pbroo, hawkie! lio, hawfcie !) 

Ye ken (land that's kind to yon f 
Sae jat the drappie go, hawkie.^ 

' - # F 
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,(l?bro0, hawkie ! hawkSt r)^ 

He'U soon win to the iigaln $ 

* Sae lat the drappie go» hawkie. 

Fbroo, pbroo, &c. 

Tl>e s^snger is conae here the day,. 

{Pbroo, hawkie t ho, hawkie !> 

We'll send hinj smjg^n on his way f 
Sae lat the dr^pie go,, hawkie. 

Phroo, pbroo, 

The day is ^eth, immI weary he, 

(Pbroo, hawkie ? ho, hawkie !)^ 

While coisie in the bield were ye^. 

Sae lat the drappie gp,. hawkie. 

Pbroo,. pbroo, &c. 

** He’ll bless your bonk when far awa>. 

(Pbroo, hawkie ! ho, hawkie 
And scalF and raff ye ay sail ha’, 

Sae lat the drappie go, hawkie. 

Pbroo, pbroo, &c. 

** Sic bennison will sain ye still, ' 

' (PbroQf hawkie t ho, hawkie I)- 
Frae cantrip elf 9 C)d quarter- ill ; 

Sae lat the drappie go, hawkie. 

Pbroo, pbroo, &c. 

** The stranger’s bHasin’s lucky ay^ 

(Pbroo, hawkie ! ho, hawkie .!> 

Well thrive like hainit girss in May f 
Sae lat the drappie go, hawkie. 

Pbroo, pbroo, my boftny cow ! 

Pbrooi bawk’re ! bo, hawkie ! 

Ye ken the hand that’s kind to you ; 

Sae lat the drappie go, hawkie,” 

, Of the working songs of the peasants, curioQs monuments 
of a simple state of manners, the autlior promises a conside- 
rable etdkedon, if fortune should smile more favourably 
upon liis future prospects than she has hitherto 4one. We 
shall be sincerely happy to find both his hopes realised, and 
his promises fulfilled. 


Art. XIV. Measures as Wdl as Men: or^ the Present and 
Future hilerests oj Great Britain ; with a Plan for rendering us 
a Martial as well as a Commerdrd People^ and providing a 
Military Force adequate to the Emgencies of the Empire^ aind the 
Security of the United Kvigdom^ ^o. gs. Johnsonv 

a8o6i ^ ^ 

THIS is a work of iftosi mfghty proimse. It professes no 
ss than to point oat practicable ^dcaw^y means for briiiging 
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Individtials and nations to a state of perfection, and establishing 
the kingdom oJ[ God on earth t It is dedicated to the Duke of 
Grafton, who is praised for his and the superiority of his 
political talents, compared with those of t?he rniuisters wKo 
succeeded him* His successors, though they were able “ to 
concentrate charms and splendours equal to those which a con- 
stellation of every precious ,gem ot the east can possibly re- 
flect, shining in all the wonderful hues and rommnations of 
colour, and in all the wild cffulgencies of the infinite radiations 
of light, had yet no pretensions to constitute the grand cause 
of general welfare, that sun of society and nations.’* This 
Sun, however, it is the object of this treatise to create at once, 
a sun wliich is Iqdispensible to the growth and completion 
of every produce of general welfare, extends alike to all our 

f mblic and private interests, and is inexhaustible in its power- 
ul energies, and infinite measures, to perfect and mature 
them, however great and numerous they may be, whatever 
various qualities and iranscendant excellencies they may 
possess !** But the design ol the work is still more fully ex- 
plained in the introduction, which in some measure anticipatef 
what is afterwards contained in the body of th^ wOrk, a prac- 
tice certainly* by jxo means unedmt^^n, and one which appears# 
to proceed upon the maxim that we cannot have too much of a 
good thing. It might indeed be said by an indifferent person 
that we may have a great deal too much of a bad thing, but 
then what author ever had a bad opinion of his own works ? 
It is beyond a doubt at least that the author of this work had a 
very high opinion of it ; and accordingly he informs us that 
the first great object which he has in view, is to shew the ur- 
gency there is tor this very publication ; and indeed since it 
promises to point out the means of immediately bringing about 
a secute and permanent peace; of discharging the national 
debt; of putting an end fo taxation ; of laising the industry* 
and wealth of the country to an unparalleled pitch ; and re- 
moving all political grievances whatsoever; it must be con- 
fessed that any publication which could perform even one half, 
cannot be too soon given to the w’^orld. 

To prepare the W'ay for these great improvements, as well as 
to shew the urgency for this work, the author engages to con- 
vince us that we arc utterly incapable of understanding his 
system, or of pursuing our true ini^rcsts» If this be the case, 
i^t is a great pity certainly that b€ should have taken so much 
pains With us, and devoted so much of bis matchless talents to 
such a hopeless task. He next, promises that his woik will 
prove the validity of* the system of measures which he recom- 
mends as adequate to save the nation, remove all gtievances, 
and establish a ndv and complete era of human prosperity and 

2 F ? 
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happiness. I^eaving the present ministers ont of the question, 
he asks whether even the late Mr. Fox could produce such a 
system, to which he makes Mr. Fox answer in the negative, 
and puts a long speech in his moi^th for that purpose. The 
ministers he thinks will not adopt his system, because it is not 
their own ; and therefore he calls upon the sovereign to 
support it. . , 

‘ Now one would naturally expect to hear something of the 
nature of this wonderful system which the author informs us is 
easy and practicable, though he had before told us that wc were 
incapable of understanding it. But he has only referred us to 
two works published by a Dr. Edwards, entitled ** Peace on 
Earth,*' ana “ National improvements of the British Empire.*' 
This, we must say, is rather unfair treatment, first to raise our 
expectations to the highest pitch by promising us a sptem 
which, like a quack medicine, is to cure all diseases, ana then 
to put us off in this manner. Why did he flatter our love of 
the obscure and marvellous by telling us that the system was 
beyond our comprehension ? Why, our love of the paradoxical 
by again telling us that it was plain and easy ? And why then 
inform us jthat he had no such system to offer, but that we must 
'look for it somewhere else ? But let us do the author justice. 

’ He has dropt a few hinls respecting this same system from 
which some mysterious light may be acquired as to its nature. 
The grand system of general welfare is comprehended under 
12 heads, ist. Government. 2d. Public Agency, 3d. Po- 
litics. 4th. Finance. ^th.‘ Agriculture. 6tli. General in- 
dustry, manual and intellectual. 7th. Commerce. Sih. Men- 
tal instruction, gth. Religion, lotb. Medicine. 11th. Prac- 
tical jurisprudence, or the law. 12th. Public philanthropy. 
From these twelve heads it will appear, as our author asscits, 
that a man may be a great proficient at Newmarket and White’s, 
'and yet a most excellent philosopher in general welfare. This 
IS a great discovery, which must render the system immortal. 
But It may be carried still farther, for a man may be a piofi- 
cient in picking pockets, and yet a philosopher in general wel- 
fire ; upon the obvious principle that pickpockets and blacklegs 
perform their part with great dexterity under the head of 
*• general industry.'* But in order to carry the system into 
effect, it is necessary to understand something of the anatomy 
of the mind as discovered by the author of “ Peace on Earth. ’ 
This anatomy is illustrated \}y a story. A lady asked the au- 
thor to what part of the anatomy he could leter the freaks ox 
her child, to which he replied, that they might be traced to the 
’too great indulgence of that part called sdf-will. The lady 
was so much struck with the wisdom of this an.swer, that she 
instantly became q mental anatomist. 



Ha-fflng tlius proved the urgency for bis work, though bv the 
bye the system was published, before, and droptjsohae hints 
respecting ks'riatore,' the author proceeds to shew the validity 
of thp system to answer, the purposes pf -geijeral welfare. This 
validity is clearly pointed out by there being a “meliorative 
principle” in the mind, as appears from the anatomy. 

Under a third and fourth head he then considers what parties 
ought to be etUployed in establishing national perfection, and 
after agrekt deal or research on the subject, he finds that they 
are such as have been usually Occupied under the twelve divi. 
sions ^ithe grand system. Under a fifth head he recommends 
the combination of religion with the system of general welfare. 
Under a sixth head he .examines tlfo means which diff^ent 
countries have of promoting general welfare, and these are di.v 
vided into twenty-one parts, which though too long to be men* 
tioned at length, .are worthy of the grand system. 

We have next a plan for a general and permanent peace,, by 
which, according to the System, we are to give up Egypt, and 
indeed, as according to our author, Britain has been almost al> 
ways in the wrong and France almost always in the right, we 
are it seems to deny Bonaparte nothing. The^author moreover 
gives us' a military plan which he has borrowed from Dr. Ed- 
wards. He says ttiat Mr. Pitt boffowed the plan of the inedme 
tax from -this gentleman, and he might with equal propriety 
have said that Mr. Windham borrowed the military plan, for 
as far as wc understand it, there is spme resemblance between 
this and Mr. Windham’s. But like other parts of the grand 
system, much of it is beyond our comprehension. The work 
concludes with an address to all descriptions of persons to per- . 
suade them to carry the system into effect. 

We are very much inclined to believe that this production is 
from the pen of Dr. Edwards himself, as it is scarcely possible 
that there could be two human beings capable of conceiving or 
ushering into the world such performances. ' Upon this suppo- 
sition, the modesty with which he speaks of his' own works is ' 
eytraordiaary, for he only says that Dr. Adaip Smith's Wealth 
of l^ations is but a crude speculation compared with his 
“ meliorative system.” It has indeed a sprt of merit peculiar 
to itself, of ivhich the reader will be enabled, to judge from ; 
what has already been said. Certain it is that the autnot; may . 
defy the whole world to produce a work so extraordinary both ; 
in point of matter or style. « • ' • ‘ 
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HiSTOKt, rKAy£;.Sj 310GRA?^V> &C. 

A^t, 1|; Tmtfk Jmn Boruo^ A^res, h9 PoioJ, io Lima. With 
f Ac Tra»^tator, Topograp^mi Dc^^ipimn tf 

. ike &pmi$h I 'osteuimt in Sou^A Amerit^ajt drawn frtm tic last and 
best Autkonlics, JS^ AlJTUOiNy Z.iCHAniAii Helms, Formerly 
J)irector of' the Mum near Cracow in Polandp atid late Directar 
the Mines and of the process Amalgamation in Peru. l2mo. 
pp. 247- 8$* Phillips. Lontwn, 1806. 

This piece is most improperly named the Travels of Helms.* 
Tliese travels do hot compose nearly one half of the volame, small 
as it is ; and the information they convey is little, if at all, calculated 
to satisfy that curiosity of the public, which is at present excited, 
about the territory of Buenos Ayres. Mr. Heims merely passed 
through that district, and looked at nothing but the minerals he 
found on the highway. He wont to Peru, to assist in the business 
of the inineE. Tho only parts of his book, which are of the least 
value, re ate to that subject, and are here left out ; so that what it 
here presented tOrUS, un^r thii pompous title, are a few«unincerhst« 
iqg npies, which the men jottoii down in the form of a journal, res* 
pectiug the incidents of bis journey. 

More than one half of the volan>e consists of an appendix, for* 
nished by the translator. It exhibits, from recent authorities, a 
statement of a few of the general particulars, relative to the whole of 
Spanish Anjorica. The jealousy of the Spanish government, in sup- 
pressing all comrounicaUon of knowledge, respecting their Ameri^ 
can possessions, a sentiment so truly expressive of an ignorant and 
bad government, has kept us from rtmch Information respecting 
those extensive rngions. But it is a very imperfect sketch, even of 
what U known, that is here exhibited. . It is particularly reniarkablo 
that hardly any information ia communicated, respecting that dis- 
trict, about which at present yve are chiefly curious, Buenos Ayres; 
though ihe title page diligently takes advantage of that curiosity, and 
would persuade u$ that the greater p^rt of the book is occupied with 
this part gf Americ^i." What is given us respecting Buenos Ayres is 
not equal to some of the newspaper accounts which we have seen. 

We are pleased to find Mr. Helms bear testimony, even shortly 
and imperfectly as he meutrons the native Indians, to their useful 
qualitie.s, and their superiority as huinan beings to what they have 
generally been represented.^ The following is his short note on this 
subject : ' , 

-The king of Spain has enacted several salutary kws, with a 
view of ameliorating the condition of the Indians ; but they have 
either never been promulgated, or by intriguesoor. artifice, are soon- 
rendered of no avail. 

The Indians are, i^n*>fact, the only industriocts class of the 
co.mmuoity. To the labour of these patient drudges we are iodebte^ 
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fer all fhe gold and «8vO!^ biNsoght frofla 6Vd#y part of Spaafei 'Ariic- 
ric^t NoBuropoan, aof even tfee Negroea, are robust eooOgh, M 
One year only/ to resist the effects of tl>e cliittafe, and support the 
fatigues of working the tnfnes^ In the mountainous regions. Yet to 
these good and patient subjects their haughty fnasters leave^ as the 
reward of their tdl, scarcely a sofficiene pittance to enable them to 
procuie a scauty meal of potatoes and maiee horled in water.'’ 

Of the protHace of Bueoco Ayreai after aa accmituit of the iwcrs 
and winds, we have the fuliowing descnpS^ of clianatc, axtd 
produhtiana: 

ClimaT®* The winter begins in Jane, when it rains muQht 
and the thunder and lightning are so violent, that nothing but cus« 
tom can prevent one from being terrified at such a penod* The 
great heat of summer is tempered in these regions by a breeze^ 
which is ielt towards noon." 

Productions. In the plains there is a scarcity of wood ; but 
to counteract this want there is a %a8t extent of land fit for the pur» 
poses of agriculture. The soil is sandy, with a mixture of black 
mould. Ytie natuie of the mountains on the upper Uraguay, is 
not known. Helms asserts, that a silver mine has been discovered 
in tliem : they produce an abundance of medicinal j>lant?, bur no 
precise descftiptioiv has been given of them. On ilie side of Monte* 
Video and Buenos Ayres, all sorts ofWruits arc obtained, and partb- 
cularly the dun^nno, a very delicate fruit, llie tree of which is nearly 
similar to the European peach-tree, exc^t that its trunk is much 
larger. The trees which produce this fruit ai% so numerous in the 
province in question, that they afford the only wood that is used for 
fuel ; notwithstanding which, no diminution is apparent amongst 
them. The oxen and horses are found in such nuinbeis, that they 
require only to betaken by means of a noose, as Is done by tixe Cos- 
sacks of the Don, and tlie peasants of '•ome parts of Italy. I'liere 
are also wild birds and animals of every species, and paiticularly 
jaguars, which are larger here than any where else. The animal 
called here hormi^ucro, which lives upon nothing but ants^ is quite 
common in the Pampas : it has a very long and pointed miu^le.”" 

Wild 0%fn. The number of wild oxen here is so gicat, 
that every year 100,000 are killed solely for the sake of their Iddes. 
About twenty bunteis on boiseback proceed to the spots iibere 
these animals are known to herd, having in then hanck a long stick, 
shod with iron, very sharp, with which they strike the ox that they 
pursue, on one of the hind legs, and they make the blow «o adroitly^ 
that they almost always cut the sinews in two above the joint. The 
animal soon afterwards falls, and cannot rise again. I'ho hunters^ 
instead of stopping, pursue the cuher oxen at full gallop, with the 
reins loo!»e, striking In the same manner all which they o\ertake j 
thus eighteen or twenty men will with ease fell 7 or bOO oxen in one 
hour. When they pre tired of the exercise, they discuoupt to rest, 
and afterwards, without danger, knock on the head the oxen which 
they have wounded. After taking the s|:io, and sometimes the 
longue, and suet, they leave the rest for the Wrd? of prey.” 



Doqs, ^ These aaimals have descend^ from some of 
the domeatick kinds that have gone astray^ and have 'mulH^dted to' 
on excesrive de|^ in the countries near Buenoa AyJrei,, They live 
under ground^ in holes, which may be easily discovered by the 
quantity of. bones round then). It may be yrith propriety 

euppos^ that some time or anolherj. when, the wild oxen are des- 
troyed, 'so that the dogs caonat obtain, them, they will fallupon 
men. . One of the governors af Buenos Ayres thought this subject 
so well worth his attention, tfadt fae s^nt some soldiers to destroy the 
wMdbgs, and they killed .a great number ef them w^th their mus* 

- fcets. But on their return, they were insulted by the children of 
the town^ who are very insolent; they called them 7 nataperr,os^ 

. which means, dog-killers : whence it has happened that the men, 
disheartened by a false shame, have never returned to that kind of 
* Bunting.” 

Horsks. The horses of Buenos Ayres are excellent 5 they 
'possess all the spirit of the Spanish horses, from .which they have 
descended, have an uncommonly safe foot, and are surprisingly 
agile. Their walk is $0. quick, and their steps so long, that at this 
|iace they equal the trotting of the horses in France. Their step 
consists in raising exactly, and at the same instant, the fore and hind 
feet, and instead of putting the latter at the spot where they had 
just rested the. opposite fore foot, they carry it much . farther, which 
I'enders their motion nearly doople as rapid as that of horses in gene- 
ral ; while it is much iBore easy for the rider. They are not distin^ 
gilishablefor their 'beauty, but their lightness, gentleness, courage, 
nnd regularity, may be boasted of. The inhabitants make no provi- 
sions, cither of hay or straw, for the support of these animals, the 
anlldness of the climate allowing them to graze in the rields all the 
year round.” 

The account of the towns, and inhabitants is still more short and 
tinsatisfactory. 

Art. 16. Gleanings in Africa ^ exhibiting a Faithful ami Correct 
View of the Manners and Customs of’ the Inhabitants of the Cape of 
• Good Hope, and surrounding Cowitry, With a full and camprehenj 
sive Account the System <f Agriculture adopted the Colotmts ; 
Soil, Climate, Natural Productions, tj-c. 4 '<^* Interspersed xcitk 
Obsercatims and Refections on the State tf Slavery in the Southern 
'Extremity of the AJxican Continent^ In a Series of Letters from 
an English Officer during the Period in which that Country was 
under the Protection of the British Government^ Illustrated with 
Engravings. 8co. 10#. 6 d* Cundee, 180 ^. 

This small collection of jetters,” says the editor, was not 
originally intended for any such purpose, and would never have gone 
abroad, had not, several persons of distinguished taste and abilities, 
as well as of extensive information, solicited the publication, being 
convinced, that it would exhibit a fund o£ vatq^ble instruction and 
rational amusement.”— —••It is always with regret that wejdifFer from 
persons of distinguisjied taste and abilities,” but on the present 
pgcasipn, we are compelled to say that they ought to have overepme 
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the writer*8 delicacy so, far as to give us his tiamej ’an article ao jcs*. 
aential in books of this desciiptlon that we can recollect no instance 
of Its being Omitted.: and we must also take the liberty to differ 
from the Kditorj who. asserts that these letters were not originally 
intended for a/ty such fm/fose as publiQation>*for we really cannot 
Conceive what other purpose they can answer. The informatioh 
they contain is neither new nor veiy important ; all that is reaU|r 
yaluable we had bejfore in Sparman and Vaillant; nor with suca 
helps could the vc^u^ have been eked ont^ if the author had not 
entered upon a history of the slave trade> throughout the globe* . 
from* the earliest accounts to the present time*, which is extended 
through one hundred and dfty pag^> or about half the work. Here 
is every proof; froni internal evidence* that such a compilation could 
not have come from an oiBcer residing on the spot* ami writing to 
an English correspondent who had better materials for studying the 
history of slavery than the Cape yields. 

The truth appears to be* that this is one of those compilations 
which are called for by every new acquisition of British territory, 
and which, although generally executed iu haste* and with a me* 
diocrity of talent* yet serve to gratify curiosity until niore accurate 
information can be procured. Viewed in this light* and with the 
exception of the tedious and uninteresting history of the slave trade, 
the present volume may adbrd some information and some amuse* 
meiit to readers of the common statnp* and the prints with which 
is cmbdlhlicd may recommend it yet%rther. . • . 

A RT . 1 7 • ’ The History of Scotland^ related in , familiar Conversatims, 
by a Father to his Children : interspersed ’fSith moral and instructive 
Remarks, and Observations on the most leading and interesting 
Subjects, Designed for the perusal of Youth, By Elixaueth 
Author of instructive Rambles, Maternal Instruction, the 
History of England, as related by a Father to his Childmi, HfC, SfC» 
52 vols., i2mo, Ostell. 180^. 

This is a summary yiew of the principal facts in the history uf 
Scotland intended for the use of youth. The narmtive is carried on 
by way of conversation between a father and his children* and the 
object of the authoress seems to have been to render it as attradtive 
as possible to young people. In this she has tolerably Well succeeded. 
The style is simple and easy, and the moral refiectiens occasionally 
introduced rather add to* than detract from the interest of the 
narration. Tiief ultimate utility* however* of this or any publi- 
cation of the sort* must in a great measure* depend on the skill 
and attention of those who have the care of the ethication of the 
young persons* into W'bose hands they ate put. The authoress* 
however* has ei^ec.ut^d her task in a manner that does her credit. 

Ak-t. 18. Memoirs of tire Ufe^ and Writings of Isaac WatU, D^D» 
•with Extracts fr<nn his Correspondence* SVo, pp. 123, 2s, 6d^ 
Williams & Smith. IjQndon, XS06. 

We are well pleased to see a popular* and well drawn up Life of 
this exemplary, and laborious Divine* whom Dr. Johnson* with al} 
kh prejudige -agaipst JDis&euters* was copitrained to praise. This 
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tflbrds t dUtinct rltw of th« man'# \n ]\fe*of fari 

akaporlnmaat as a prlvale chrialiani a»d as a teatber of retigroa. In 
at) points of view k pments a good oxainplo. Vk&onsj^ aealous, 
and disioteroitad, faa was teamed beyond ibe ordinary standard of 
inreti educated meA> Ad eandfd and liberal minded, greatly beyond 
the ordinaty standard of his profession. In the activity and extent 
of his labours, be has bot Hvals. Of the numerous works 
which he produced, this biograj^r affords rather a good account 
Wo think it is the bast we have sbenu But it is by far too panagy* 

. ricalv Whan he tells ns for example that Dr. Watts's treltise on 
the passions is the best which is yet found in the English language, 
we smile. Dr. Watts had certainly an enlightened mind, and in 
more than one instance, has explained philosophical notions with 
gieat perspicuity to the young, and those imperfectly acquainted 
with the subject. But his philosophical acumen was not distih* 
guished. He is one of the most rational of the Calvinistic divines, 
and faeuce his sermons have a more practical, and benehcial ten- 
dency, than those of the ordinary divines of the same description. 
But his stile, though easy and perspicuous, is not elegant. This 
life, we dnd, is a reprint of that which was prefixed to a recent 
edition of his practical works. 

V9Li;rics, and p^olitical economy. 

Art. Tp. ' J Pian for Mecruiti^^ and Imprirdn^ the Situation (f the 
‘British J ivy, From the loiters of Commcntariwt, Svo. pp» \$i» 
$s. 6d. Chappie, 1 b0(). 

After the innuraerabte swarm of pamphlets which the late discus- 
lion of our military affairs has drawn forth, an essay on this subject 
would require to be |K>ssessed of no cominpn merit before it could 
have any just claim to the public attention. It ought to be some- 
thing more than a piece of railing against the volunteers, a few de- 
tached hints about emendations among our regular troops, maxims 
unsupported by argument, and alterations for which the author can 
give no other reason than that Uiey appear to himself very adviseable. 
Yet vsuch is ilte performance which Mr. Ck^ipmentarius has, at this 
late }>eriod, bestowed upon the public. He is very angry with the 
volunteers for having, by tiuj rank of their officers, so much Iiurted 
the feelings the regular army 5 be states certain changes in the 
state of our forces which he thinks would he great improvements j 
and he seenvs to be convinced that lie has div»covered, at length, that 
military philosopher’s stone fyr which we havb all so long been hunt- 
ing ui vain. Of such plam it Is needless for us to give any ^tailed 
account. Amused with the fantastical schemes of men" who hsfve 
never inquired imu the subject on which they pretend to decide, and 
misled by the boyish proonSes of Moinisters who had hot tjie courage 
fo execute, if they have the judgment to combine a pnsper system of 
military reform, wo have gone on from seasoivto se^ou, expecting 
that our security would be placed on a firm and' lasting foundation ; 
yet, at length, white our great enemy has salfttu^ Europe^ and is 
extinguishing the JasT feebte remains of opposition, we ave left still 
more defenceless than Y^^were> to resist the whole \ireight ' of his 
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l^wei: The wha, hy faU loftjr promises and bis extrav^aat 
^osures, had tauglit iba oatioa to look op to bun for some migbtjr 
improvemeiU/ha^ opt ooly omitted* In a manner equally strange and 
oontemptible, the moH glonpos opportunity which a minister ever 
possessed ; but has Oven p^alysed tba exertions of the peopte by 
sbewtog them the fallacy of their most sanguine and by in- 

sulting and degrading that poriton of the community who had ea* 
deavoured, by their generous and unrewarded efforts, to supply the , 
lamentable deficiendes of our military establishment . But another 
opportunity tnmt be found fdr recomnienelng bur plans of military 
ret'ormation under very different auspices. Bonaparte has conquered 
Europe, and the fate of Britain cannot be now averted by rhetorical 
witticisntH* or the mean intrigues of ministeoal cabals. A mitUavy 
establihhinent, where economy and vigour are at the same time con- 
sulted* is indispensably necessary to the salvation of our country. 

Art. 20, The Political Fictm'e of Europe; or a Vim of the Vonditet 
of Russia, during the late CMititm^ and of her present IplentUms 
and Intertsts mth regard to France* 8ro. pp. 86‘. Faulder&Sofii, 
1j)udon, 1800 . 

This treatise, we are infortbed in the preface, was published at 
Petersburgh. It is intended to justify the conduct of Great Britain,,' 
and to expose the ambition and villainy of the French government* 
'i'he style which it adopts is declamation, and its argum,ents consist 
of bold assertions. We are ready tolielieve that the designs of Bc^ 
naparte are vast, and that he will scruple at no means to accomplish 
his ends. But how far this country has adopted a pro})er plan ta 
counteract his views is a different question, *Experiepc?e has shewa 
that her continental coalitions are wholly ineffectual for this purpose* 
There seem to be in the governments of Germany some inherent 
defects which prevent them from calling their resources with any 
effect into action. A nation still hampered by the remaining ma- 
nacles of the feudal system ia by no means a match for a society 
which has more, nearly regained its natural order. Yet the same 
causes which have given her present vigour to France may also reach 
to the nations over which site at present triumphs, and eudue them 
with energy to retaliate her present violence and injustice. * 

Art, 21. A Dispassfonate Imjttirif into flte best Means of National 
JoHNT Bowlks, E«</. 8ro. p/?ll,5. 3 a, Hatcbard. 

It is curious to observe how men, often most unwillingly betray a 
consciousness of ibeir own defects, by an over solicitude to conceal 
them. Mr. Bowles may write with knowledge, judgment, or energy, 
but he caniipt write dispasshnatelp: ai>d of this inquiry, to which he 
affixes the term dispassionate,, the character would be precisely ex- 
pressed by omitlibg the first syllable of ibe^pithet. The great dan- 
gers to our mnionid Safety he considers as arising, not from any de- 
fects in our mHilary establishment, but from decay of our relU 
gion and the corruption of our morals. We agree with him that 
nothing can be more dangerous to a state then decay and corruption 
of this nauire* and we are heartily sorry to add that this nation is by 
no means either so pure in mor^s or so zecdqps in religion as were 
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to be earnestly desired. At the same time^ however, we *canno{ 
look upon things as reduced to the very deplorable and almost irre* 
trievable condition which Mr. Bowles represents. We believe that 
the nation possesses at present nearly as much virtue and religion 
as it ever could boast' of at any former period, and that in both of 
these it greatly excels its neighbours. We are of opinion, more- 
over, that the measures which Mr. Bowles proposes for the refor- 
mation of our deficiency in "these respects, would produce conse- 
quences very difierent from those to which be looks forward. We 
are afraid that a new set of penal statutes, and edicts whidh^bring 
many things now accounted indififerent into the catalogue of crimes, 
will have but a sorry efifect on the promotion of virtue ai>d piety. 
If such circumstances as the reading Sunday newspapers, a par- 
ticular object of abhorrence with Mr. Bowles, be among the terrible 
signs of our depravation which he hds discovered, we must acknow- 
ledge that it has freed us from many of the apprehensions which his 
declamations might have raised; and«we must sincerely add that we^ 
should account it a more complete sign of degradation in a people, 
than any he has mentioned, were they to submit to restraints on such 
innocent gratifications of curiosity. It is by such violent invectives 
against trifling errors, or things merely indifferent, invectives as 
violent as if the most atrocious crimes were their objects, that the 
advocatCis of religion and morality too frequently injure the cause 
they labour to defend, and ci^ite ridicule and contempt instead of 
aflame and cootiition. How will men be moved by tl>e censures of 
Mr. Bowles on their blackest vices, when tifey hear him declaiming 
with equal violence against reading a Sunday newspaper ? As to the 
means which he has discovered as the best for securing the national 
safety, we shall only say that this part of the title corresponds about 
as well with the substance of the pamphlet as that which termed it 
9 dispassionate inquiry. 


THEOLOGY. 

Art. 22. Female Compassion, Illustrated and exemplified in the Es* 
tablishment and Supetinfendcai^ of a CharUable Institution Jor the 
lielu f of Niccssitous FamUits, in the City of Rochester and ad-* 
jacent Farishis^ A Sit m on pleached in tne Farish Church of Si, 
Nicholas, Rochester, Sunday, Aug* 17 th, 180(). By the Rex\ 
Charles MooRv, M, A* Vicar* Mo, Is, Hatcbard, 1 S 06 ‘, 

It is perhaps sufficient praise, that this sermon is appropriate to 
the wants and business of the charity which it recommendsj and 
which does honour to the ladies of Rochester. Its object is, to 
extend relief to industrious and indigent families^ by the distri- 
bution of clothes to young ct^ldren ; by administering useful as- 
sistance to sick and distressed persons ; but more especially by con- 
tributing to the case, convenience, and comfort of lying-in-women. 
No persons can administer such acts of humanity with more tender*^ 
ness and effect tiian intelligent females, and Moore has paid 
just compliments to the ladies who have );>articularly interested 
clAcmselvcs for the proqtotion .of this new establishment. 
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AnT. 23, The Ijath Case ^nd Hulkcription : a Poetical P.phtU^ 

^ dressed ta Cohmi >,,> — >*■*** P.from kis friend in Bath, relatite 
to the Prelected Improvement tf that Elegatil Citi/^ by converting 
the Fields^ and the back of Marlborough^ Buildings^ into Buildijfg 
or Garden Ground, by the Freemen of Bath. Ato. 2s, 6d. Cadell 
aiidDavie8> 1S06\ 

A pleasant Jea (tesprit which will probably be relisfafed at Bath 
an4 its vicinity, written in a rambling measure, and with very Utile 
attention to rhymes^ which at least we expect in light compositions 
of this kind. Cinders and rvmdozvs, declare and far are inexcusable^ 
Unless the pOetica liceniia of Bath be more loosely worded than any 
' where else. 

KOVELS. 

Art. 24, Fireside Stories j or the Plain Talcs of Aunt Deborah and 
V her Friends. By the Author of a Plain Story, 3 tols. I2m&, 
lOs.Gd. Lane & Co. 1800*. 

These stories are amusing, and have all a moral fendency. Tfiey 
are related, too, rather more in the language of nature than novels 
in genera), but the author sometimes digresses into reflections that 
will be thought tedious, and goes round about, when his readers 
would wish him to go straight forwards. Lady l)orotlica*s charac- 
ter, in the second story, is nof quite consistent.. With a iiwnd 
fraught with the sentiments slie is made to express, she could not 
have sacrificed her son to Miss Stanley, liy the bye, in this same 
story, we meet with familiarization ; where did our author pick it 
up } Another small objection w^c shall state in the shape ol advice 
to novel-writers. We allow them Action in all its extent, but must 
insist that, for their own sakes, they never meddle with dafes. Ac- 
cording to the most moderate computation (in the Introduction) 
these events must have happened forty or fitly years ago, yet the 
parties are ihade to talk about Mrs. Siddons and Mis Jordan ! 

Art* 25. The Castle of Berry Pomeroy. A Novel, By Edw a n u 
Montagu K. 2voih\ V2mo, Lane &r Co. I8(>6. 

* Although casfka generally produce incidents of a similar nature, 
Mr. Montague has diversified his materials so happily as to give an 
original air to the principal story, which keeps up the attention and 
interests the feelings in a manner that is not very conmion. It may 
indeed be objected that many of the escapes are not very probable*, 
blit probability is an article so little in demand vrith novel>reHl(‘ 2 >, 
that perhaps we may as well omit noticing it, unless particulaily 
requested. ^ ^ 

Art. 26. DelUngborovgh Castle i ar the Mysterious PiCcLse. A 
Novel. 2 vols. i2mo. 7e. Lank 1806. 

This is another attempt at mysteries; au unfortunate word, the 
mli-oWhe^xoisp ti novel-writers and novel-readers. How long they 
mean tofoUew it, we know not, but it li high timo they return te 
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nature and common^sense. Judging by comparison of this dN 
tempt, it fs rather below than above mediocrity : the characters ate 
of the common stamp, very slightly sketched, and the mj/stcrfcs 
such poor efforts to surprise^* as wbnld scarcely- deceive a child. 

ART..?r* The Ji4ngf&-Sax<m4; or. Me Covrt of Etkehmlph, A 
Romnce, ' % Las uk AuMstaoNO, , 4 voU^ 12tea, Ihs. 
t^tne&Cn. 180(). , 

This work is entitled to little praise for ohasteness of style or the 
ffdelity with which the manners are poortrayed. But the characters 
arh wdl drawn and supported ; and the story altogether; no^with- 
sthndtng the great portion of the marvellous which it contains, pos- 
sesses a considerable degree of interest. It may therefore be amusing, 
and U pretends to nothing farther* 

Art. 28. The Bravo of Bohemia; or, the Black Forests A Romance, 

. Bif a Lady, IQmo, ISs. Lane&Co« 1 S 06 . 

If we were to try all works of this kind by the just views which 
they affbrd of human motives and actions, tht^ are few indeed that 
could stand by such a test, and the BrSVo of Bohemia would fail 
among the many. But to avoid the harsh language of almost per- 
petual coademnationi, it is pleasant at least if not proper to have re^ 
course to another standard, which consists in a comparison with the 
generality of works^of this sort. Tried by this standard, the Bravo 
of Bohemia is entitled to considerable praise. The incidents are 
well managed, and calculated the attention. The characters 

though not very prominent, present nothing that is glaringly and 
unnaturally inconsistent. The Bravo, however, does not at ail 
occupy that principal place in tho work that might be expected from 
the title. 

Art. 29* MontcUh. A Novel, Founded on Scottish History, 
^ B^ Mrs, Rica, Author of the Descried Wife. 2rols. 12mo, Ys,- 
line & Co. 1806\ 

A This story contains a good deal of the marvellous, but it is upon 
whole much mtjre natural and pleasing than suctf stories ge- 
nei^ily are. lire sentiments and descriptions are well suited to the 
several characters, and the incidents altogether are interesting and 
well put together. 

' MISCELLANIES. 

Art. 30. The Remarkable Case of Potter Jacksm, C Formerly 
Stdcard of the Echo Stoop of JVar,J Giving an Account of the 
Most Cruel Treatment he recerved from Captain Ijkesfy, fCom* 
mander.<f tlte Lord Slanlif Slave Ship) and his Chi^ Mate; ^ 
Assaulting, Imprisanit^, Putting in Irons, and Cruelly Pl^^g^g 
him : Which caused .Blood to burst from his Eyes and Breast, and 
large Pieces of Flesh to come frohi iis Back, occ^Aoned by the Un* 
merciful Flowing' he received, of Upwards of One Thousand Lashes, 
Written by Himself. With Me Trial, before the Right Hon, Lord 
Eltenborough, in the Cofirt of King^s Bench, ^Qpiidhali, London, 
em Thursday, July IQ, 1 806’ ; whett the Jury returned a Vbrdkt^ 
The Hundred Pmnds Damages n U.' Butters, 1 8p6. 

We present this pamphlet to the notice of our readers, not so 
much because U requires cri^cism as a literary productiooi as that 
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ft contjiins one of ^ose extraordinaiy facts, which ought to arrest 
the attention of the public te that i^farioos trafHc, to which the 
monster here exposed was an active instrument. Had the particU'* 
lars not been ascertained in a British Court of Justice, we should 
have had tliose who find their ^ins in that traffic proclaiming aloud 
that the whole stoVy ww a invented and propagj^ted by the liypo« 
critical friends of humanity. This, however, is a case in which tto 
hardihood of dental can have no ctfeCt. The facts are substantiated 
by a legal proof. And let any calm, disinteiested man put to hitn«* 
self the question $ If a man, who is not represented worse tlian hie 
fellows, will venture to be guilty of such enormous outrages, in a 
situation where he is liable to be brought to account before the 
courts of Great Britain, what are such men not likely to do, when 
ene can only be called before courts, the members of which have 
but too ma(^ interest in screening such villanies from piinishment > 
Art. 31. VioUt Valc^ or, Satm day Night, By AT/^. FiLKXXO* 
TOW. \2mo^ 3s. 6d. Dublin, ISOfi. 

One of those pleasing and instructive volumes which will contrw 
bute to raise in children a curiosity and desire ot useful knowledge 
that cannot be too soon gratified. Use whole is interspersed with a 
sufficient quantum of Incident to keep up the attention and engage 
the afifectlons. The authoress speaks of a second part. She has 
our consent. « . 

Art. 34. *An Enquiry concerning tke Invention of the Life Boat, 
including remmks on Mr, Orealke^HEs R<forf qf the Evidence, atfd 
other Proceedings in Parliament resj^clmg U } mth a Vesctipfion 
q/* the Boat, principles qf the CmstrnctUm, ,ifyc. Src, To which art 
addod Authentic Doeuments^ $iev(r before published, which ejfectually 
set aside Mr. Orcathead's claim to the Jnvt niton. By W, A» 
Hails, Mathematician, Author of' Niiga Poetictr,** Svo. 2s. 
Longman, &c. 1806. 

The object of this pamphlet, as may be gathered from the title, 
is to prove that Mr. Greathead is not the inventor of the Life 
Boat 5 and consequontiy, that the Russian and Prussian monarchs, 
together with our national body, have mistakenly lavished their 
bounty on a person who has not the least claim to such munr* 
ficence." This is a serious charge, and it would appear, lias been 
repeatedly urged in the Newcastle and other papers, but without 
provoking Mr. Greathead to any reply, or assertion of his claim, 
it is now brought forward in a more regular shape, and as far as we 
are able to judge, demands an answer from Mr. Greatliead. 1^ he 
can answer it, the matter may be soon adjusted, but if be cannot, 
lie may depend upon it a sullen silence wHl not operate much in his 
favour* W^e say thus much, presuming tliai what li asserted in this 
pamphlet is consistent with trutl^ and* whether it be so, is Mr. 
Greathead's business. We cannot disncMSS the controversy, how^* 
ever^ without reoiarking that we have seldem met with a set of 
more appropriate names, that the gentlemen concerned have got.-^ 
Mr. Greathead obtained the reward and the credk, and Mr. U^oM* 
have and Mr. Hope were the unsuccessful candidates. There is also 
a Mr. UnderwsU who has been an active person. . Surely John 
Bunyan could not have brought together a better commodity of 
good names i” 
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TO THfi EDITOR OF THE LltERARV JOURNAL, 

* 

SiK, Oct, s/, t8o6. 

r 

IN your x^ievf of the new edition of Milton*s Prose Works 
1 find the following passage t 

. It ss much to be regretted, that the service of Dr. Sytnmons 
was not required to editorial as well as biographical labours on 
the present occasion. This reprint is made without so much as 
a tvpographicaf correction from the old edition.*’ 

Now, oir, tlie fact is, that the new edition was printed from 
the preceding, the quarto of 1753, because it was presumed to 
lie the best, but I had the folio of 1738 to assist me in correct- 
ing doubtful passages: it is so far trotn being a mere reprint, 
that I not only corrected all the errors I discovered, which 
were 'not a few, and including typographical corrections 
amounted to many hundreds, but restored to their proper order 
letters, which from being without date had been misplaced in 
the former editions: and 1 may add, that not a sheet was 
printed off till it had been read and examined by me, except a 
small portion pf the Latin letters, the proofs of which were read 
by another gentleman, and the new translations, which went 
through the hands of the translator. 

These facts can be attested by the correctors at the printing, 
offices of Messrs. Strahan, Bensley, and Gillctt. 

Besides a translation of Milton’s Second Defence, which you 
mention, there has been introduced into this edition translations 
of bis familiar letters. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

J. Churchill* 

^ T/i7s Lttitr confirms all that it was our intention to state* 
It could not be supposed that we meant to f any word hap^ 

pened to b' wron^ spelt in the former eduwn^ that the common 
readers of the prin^ng-office would not correct such typogra^ 
phical blunders. Nor did we think it worth while to be very 
particular in specifying the translations of a few letters* They 
, xvert things of a di fferent sort^ of the want of which we com-- 
phined. Notes critical and .explanatory might have been rtn* 
tiered hicfily instructive and onttres ting ; and the system of 
punctuation ought to have been Completely altered* Not a little 
of the obscurity complained of in the English prose ff Milton is 
omng to the old system of punctuation^ which is very inferior to 
that now in use. 
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Art/ I. DissertuHons an Man^ Philosophical^ Physiological^ 
and Political: in Answer to •• Mr, Malihus's Essay on the 
Principle of Population^'' By T. Jarrold, Jlf.D. Svo» 
pp. 2Q7« ios,od, Cadell & Davies, London^ 1806* 

IN one leading principle relating to population, political 
writers have for some time been agreed. Subsistence is indis* 
pensable to preserve the life of man, the increase of subsistence 
is indispensable to the multiplication of the species; and the 
species uniformly multiplies in proportion to that increase.^ 
As Mr. Burke emphatically, but somewhat quaintly, expressed !t» 
Mankind propagate by the mouth.** 

This principle nad been long admitted, before ^ny exact in* 
qCiiry was made into the various respects in which it bears upopi 
the economy of human affairs. Indeed, no comprehensive in- 
quiry of this nature has ever yet been instituted. At last, how- 
ever, Mr. Malthus conceived that he had*discovered one rela- 
tion, which, with others, had been greatly overlooked; and from 
which consequences of the highest impoftance seemed to him 
to result. This was — ^That population has a tendency to mul- 
tiply faster, than the means of subsistence can be increased. 

The force of evidence by which this proposition seemed lo 
be established; and the unexpected view of human society 
which it opened, have naturally called a great attention to 
the work, in which that doctrine was published and illustrated 
with great ingenuity. Hitherto that work has been allowed to 
make its way in tire world without any opposition; .and we 
doubt not has gained a great body. of proselytes. The effects 
which it is calculated to produce are partly good and partly 
evil. It has contributed valuable services to political science, 
by opening the way to a more close investigation of the relations 
which the dependence of j>opulauon upon tlie means of sub-, 
sistence bears to the economy <^f human affairs. But as thd 
view which is drawn of human society from the leading prin- 
ciples of die book conducts to practical conclusions of the most 
baneful kind, and even to unfavourable notions of the divine 
administration, it^MTould be extremely unfortunate should the 
doctrines it inculcates be. allowed to fix themselves in the minds 
of men. * • 

VoL. II. 2 G 





Answer to Jjiali&usv 

These sentiments respecting the work Jf Malthus, which 
nmst naturally occur to every man who is pleased to entertain 
favoiirable Views of the laws of Providence, and of the circum- 
stances in which his kind is jplacedji seem to have deeply im- 
pressed the mind of cur author; and to have impelled him, 
though disclaiming all pretensions to have thoroughly pene- 
trated the subject to contribute his part to counteract the ^.nju- 
slous tendency of the work in question. His expressions, re- 
specting his intentions, are modest and judicious; 

As the theory advanced by Mr# Malthas is new, and as it in- 
volves many points of the greatest Interest (o the Theologian, the 
jpDlitician, and the Philosopher, it might have been expected that men 
of established reputation would nave favored the world with their 
remarks; but as hitherto nothing of consequence has appeared, I, 
Who have no name with the public, or any expectation of exciting 
much attention, have taken up the subject, under the hope, that, 
by keeping it in some measure before the public, we may at length 
obtain just and consistent views of it. 

** That the present Dissertations are without errors, or that they 
will reclaim those who have acknowledged their conviction of the 
truth of Mr. Malthiis’s theory, I am not vain enough to expect ; but 
should it provoke further attention, and writers of sufficient talents 
engage in the discussion, no doubt remains with me tha.t the friends 
of freedom and of man will ggih an important triumph.” 

The perusal of the work will not disappoint the expectations 
which this sensible address is calculated to raise. The author 
is a man of information and reflection; he has studied the work 
of Malthus with care, and applied with ingenuity the stores of 
his mind to detect its latent errors. He is not a master of the 
subject ; he has not placed the doctrine of population in that 
clear and satisfactory light which leaves nothing farther to be 
desired; he has not taken a very comprehensive view of it; he 
seems not, any more than Mr. Malthus, to have a just idea of 
the laws of production, on which the doctrine of population so 
essentially depends; but he has made many sensiole criticisms 
on the different parts of MaJtbus's Essay; he has produced 
abundant evidence to satisfy the inquiring mind,, that this Essay 
is very* far from invulnerable; and to shew the propriety of 
scepticism, and suspense of judgment, in regard to that work, 
tfif it shall have undergone a complete and philosophical inves- 
tig^ion. Till this important examination is made, and a just 
estimate of the errors and truths in the Essay on the principle 
of population is pre$ent,ed to public, such works, as the pre- 
sent are of real utility, both as a&rding materials for that exa* 
sninatioiy» and as preventing the errors from the deep root 
whic^ they might otherwise take. 

in his Introdactlon Dr. Jarrold gives i distinct and concise 
account of Mr# Malthiis’s doctrine. As animated life has a 
tendency to increase ‘beyond the powers of nature to produce 
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tubsktence for-k, some check must operate upon that tendency. 
In the case of man, Malthus says, it operates in a twofold 
manner, a preventive, and a positive* The first is celibacy. t 
the latter is the starvation of the beings produced, or the inca- 
pacity of production in the parents, the consequence of their 
vices or of their wants. The>deficiency of the rbeans of iub- 
list&nce prevents part of the species from marrying; it destroys 
by various kinds of misery pan of the beings .which are pro- 
duced i it renders others unfit to produce ; the vices of man- 
kind, too, partly prevent children from being born, and* partly 
destroy those which are born. And all these causes niay be 
resolved into three, moral restraint^ vice^ and misery , which pre- 
vent the world from being filled with inhabitants for whom no 
provision could be made. 

To establish the proposition On which the* whole doctrine 
rests, Mr. Malth\ts assures us that the rate at which it has been 
found by experience that the inhabitants of North America 
have increased by procreation, is a rate which may be reckoned 
applicable to the whole human race. The American popula- 
tion has doubled in five and twenty years, and even that is not 
so rapid as the increase might have been, h^d certain circum- 
stances in ’the situation of the Americans been removed; Mr* 
Malthus then concludes that mankind will in every situation 
double their numbers in five and twenty years, where some, or 
all of the three checks— moral restraint vice, or misery, do 
not prevent. . . 

This conclusion t)r. Jarrold has controverted. He sup- 
poses that because Europe doubles not its population in less 
than Qoo years, and because the population of China is at a 
stand, therefore, the law of increase in America does not hold 
in these countries. But does America not differ from those 
countries in the means of increasing subsistence? The author 
asserts that it does not ; but it is an assertion entirely without 
proof, and certainly contrary to the fact. The facility of in- 
creasing the production of food in America is greater than that 
in the other regions mentioned, in a proportion scarcely info* 
rior to the difference between those countries in the multipli- 
cation of the species. Dr. Jarrold, however, produces after- 
wards a number of facts to show that mankind, do not always 
multiply with equal rapidity, when no check is experienced 
from tlie want of subsistence ; and that the l^w of increase in 
the human mecies is very different frdhi what Mr. Malthus has 
assumed. We shall endeavour afterwards to form an estimate 
of these facts. 

Had the author l^egun his attack* on the doctrine of Malthus 
by an exposition*of the conclusions to which it leads, his intro-, 
duction would have been more popular; least. According to 
that doctrine there is one way, and only one way, in which the 
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condition of the human race can be improved;; that is, if we 
can persuade them to abstain from procreation^ If they caOt 
hy any motives* be induced to proportion the quantity erf chil- 
dren tney produce,* to the means of subsistence provided for 
them, all may be happy* But if they will give full scope to 
their powers of generation, and produce more human creatures 
than can find bread, wretchedness muse pervade the species. 
Now the misery is that mankind have always too little restrained 
these powers; they seem still as little disposed to restrain them 
as ever; nor in this respect is there a prospect of any sudden or 
great change in their dispositions. While this tendency con- 
tinues, all improvernent of the wretched condition of humanity 
IS utterly impracticable. More human creatures are produced 
than can be fed; the supernumerary portion must be starved to 
death; sucii is the horrible doom of nature; and the competi- 
tion which is prodttced for that subsistence which is too scanty 
for ail, spreads want with all its train of squalid miseries among 
a great portion of the species. 

This is undoubtedly a new, and a most extraordinary pros- 
pect of human society. It harmonizes neither with the general 
order of natute, nor with any system of duty either sacred or 
human which has ever been taught to mankind. How unlike 
the arrangement of a wise Vnd beneficent Providence to im- 
plant in any order of creatures a principle so disproportionate 
to its end! The appetite of ^hunger stimulates but till the pros- 
per quantity of food has* been taken into the stomach, and 
then disappears. It is not in the 'species, but in a small num- 
ber of depraved individuals, that any excess in this or in any 
other propensities of the human cofistitution is seen. It is in 
the multiplication of the species, and in this alone, that disor- 
der appeals in the laws of human nature ; and a principle is 
given, not to continue the race, but to produce intelligent 
creatures for the sole purpose of being desiioycd; not to an- 
swer a beneficent purpose, and then to cease, but to entail pain, 
sickness, sorrow, and death, on avast majority of the whole race. 
We can conceive no species of argument by which such a law 
of nature as tliis can be reconciled to the beautiful order which 
otherwise prevails in the works of God, 

If this be the grand source of misery to human nature, how 
extraoi dinary is it, that no system of duty, the objectvof which 
is to guide mortals to the chbice of what is good for them, and 
the rejection of what is evil, „bas ever pointed out a limited 
^procreation of children as a virtue! How extraordinary, above 
ail things, is it that the revealed system of duties, in which the 
Reverend Mr. Mairhus surely believes, and ip which mankind 
are in other respects so admirably guarded against the evils to 
wdiich they are lidbl<%, ««hoUld not have vouchsafed them one 
single instruction i;i regard to this, the greatest of all the causes 
of liuman misery ! 
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• But let tts consider for % moment the natural conaetioencea 
of that prccebt, to limit the procreation of children, which now 
for the first time Mr. Malthas has taught.^ Let us suppose that 
mankind have attained that degree of wisdom, and self corn- 
matid which enables them to obey the precept completely, and 
ihaf no more children are product than can be fed. Who are 
the persons that must necessarily contribute most to this happy 
consummation? Who, but the most virtuous? The lower or- 
ders* and the most vicious among them, will always have the 
least self command. These will indulge their propensities 
freely; and of course exceed in their proportion of births. 
The redundancy, therefore, in this quarter, must be compen- 
sated by an additional restraint in another. The better orders 
ot the community must produce fewer than their natural pro- 
portion; becattsc the worse orders will always produce more* 
This distribution is extremely unfair ; it punishes virtue and 
rewards vice; and thus provides for the good of society by very 
unnatural means. But this is not the only monstrous conse- 
quence. It provides for the augmentation of the woi*st species 
of people in the community, and the dirainytion of the best ; 
because in everj^ generation the worst species breed beyond 
their due proportion, and the ht%t below it. In this course it 
must soon happen that to compensate the excess of births in 
the worst species^ the better must altogether abstain from 
brceling; and thus the community, becoming again depraved, 
is deliveied over to its original misery. Such a law, therefore, 
ot human nature, as that which Mr. Maltbus states, would con^- 
demn the species to hopeless degradation and wietchedness ; it 
excludes the idea of piogress in virtue and happiness; and no 
condition of society can be superior to another. When he 
writes as If his principle of moral restraint could be so improved 
as to keep within due limits the multiplication of the species, 
he wiites inconsistently, and without studying the consequences 
of the doctrine which he has laid down. 

What, according to the system of Mr. Malthus, is the duty 
of every virtuous man in such a state of society as that in 
which we now live? All will unite in ascribing to that man the 
highest merit, who regulates his actions most effectually to 
lessen the quantity of misery, and to increase the quantity of 
happiness in the society to which he belongs. But in that im- 
perfect state of society in whjch welive, in which so large a 
proportion of the community are defective in self comtMnd 
and moral restraint, the gtatid cause of the misery which aSiicts 
and desolates the g^mmunity, is the superabundant procreation 
of children. Every virtuous man, therefoie, ought to regard it 
as his most sacred duty to abstain trom«a^ding to this enormous 
evfl, and should with incessant application exert his influence 
with his fiiends^ and with all those on whom his persuasions 
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' - ... * *' 
can have any ej0Fect,.to follow bii beneficent example* In be-* 
coming the father of a child he must regard himseU as becom- 
ing the murder^er of a fellow creature, and. that by the cruellest 
and most lingering of deaths. Mr.. Matthus’s doctrine, there- 
fore, . requires not only a new system of theology, but a new 
system ot ethics likewise. The old precepts of morality, it is 
evident are cptirely subverted by it; or at feast the importance, 
of the new jjrecept swells into so prodigious a magnitude, that 
they disappear in the comparisoiv 

The next consequences of this new doctrine to which we 
may advert, are the political. . Of these Mr. Malthas seems to 
have been fully aware; and, what required an extraordinary 
degree, or an extraordinary kind of firmness, he never appears 
to have been startled at them* Yet it thence results that be- 
tween one species of government and another there is. no dif- 
ference; that what we call' a good government,, and what we 
call a bad are equally innocent of the sufferings under which 
mankind groan; that there will he the same quantity of wretch- 
edness in the community in whatever way its public con- 
cerns are administered; and consequently that the friend of 
mankind has no reason for wishing to see one kind of govern- 
any more than another, established in his own or any 
other country. The author very justly imagined that this doc- 
trine, if established, wpuld completely subvert the speculations 
in which Mr. Godwin and others bad indulged for altering old 
governments, and substituting new political contrivances and 
arrangements. “ A great part of Mr* Godwin’s book,’* says 
Mr. Malthus,’* consists of an abuse of human institutions, as 
productive of all or most of the evils which affect society. The 
consideration of a new and totally unconsidcred cause of misery, 
would evidently alter the state of these arguments, and make it 
absolutely necessary that they should be cither new modelled 
pr ‘entirely, rejected.** — Entirely rejected, Sir. Let not your 
modcvHy injure you by tempting you to insert any palliating 
expressions, where they are evidently misplaced. Your prin- 
ciple of populatio.n is a cause of evil which will ever baffle the 
efforts of the most beneficent government, and render as full of 
misery the society in which it presides, as that which is subject 
to the vilest misrule. For what, in such circumstances, is at in 
the power of government to atchieve ? The perfection of go- 
verninegt probably wouKl be this; to secure to every citizen 
perfect liberty to conduct himself and his affairs in his own 
yay, while he i$ under the most perfect restraint against any 
infringement of a similar right in his neighbour. But in this 
state pt things which would be necessarily ktenejed with the 
highest degree of what ,is called prosperity, the^ inconsiderate 
part of the community would be most induced to eXcecd in 
procreation; a number of mouths would be pro- 
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duced than could be fed; the competition for subsistence wpaM 
extend to b)^ fax' the greater proportion of the whole people, 
and spread among theiti all the miseries of^ want ; severe, and 
incessant toil, degradation, ignorance, hunger, filth, nakedness, 
cold, sickness, starvation, and death. * 

A* most important discovery this, for the tyrants, and all the 
depositaries of abused power among mankind! They may now ' 
have the consolation to look upon themselves ’with all the self- 
esteem, and inward satisfaction which hitherto has been consi- 
dered as the portion of the virtuous and the patriotic. Let 
them regard themselves as in no respect the cause of the misery 
which preys upon the vvretcheis who groan beneath them. Let 
every man in power, henceforth, look with callous indifferenc,e 
upon the sufferings of the people; and regulate none of his ac- . 
tions with a view to mitigate them. It would be absurd in 
him to suppose that his injustice, his cruelty, or folly can be 
ill any respect the cause of the misery they endure. The 
people will be always ♦equally wretched in whatever manner he 
behaves ; and he is not concerned in any effects which his ac- 
tions may produce on them^ 

As this doctrine must deliver the rulers of man*kind from all 
oppressive cares respecting the amendment of political institU^- 
tions, or, the amelioration of the human condition; so it has 
only to gain general credit among the pcpple to put an end to 
their complaints of their rulers, and their restless desire of 
change ana reform ; and making them sensible that no change 
can produce them any good, render them as passive, and obe- 
dient under the cruellest tyranny as the most lordly masters cao 
desire. 

We should truly rejoice with Mr. Malthus at the security 
which such a political creed would afford us against revolu-' 
tions, and their alarms ; if we did not recollect that, by ths^ 
same doctrine, revolutions can never possibly do any harm. 
They cannot, any more than a despotism, add to the wretchedt* 
ness which ever devours mankirid; rather, on the other side, i^ 
may be presumed, that carrying suddenly off a great propoyrtion 
of the community, they must stop the supernumerary mouthft 
by whose consumption it is afflicted, and allow a short respite 
to the calamities of human nature. By this view of the sub»- 
ject it would appear tViat a regular succession of rcvoluiiont 
would be the most salutary irnpiwcmcmt that human affairs ad** 
mit of; as it is a much happier destiny to expire by a sudden 
blow, than to pine away by the slow and tormenting effects of 
gradual starvation. ^The more sanguinary too those revolutions 
can be made, the more beneficent they are. The great curst;^ 
of the earth, all times, and in all es, is too great a nuixw 
ber of inhabitants; and whatever cuts off the due proportion 
of them by the most sudden and easy process, is the most pro- 
ductive of human happiness. 
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But our author having to consider the doctrine of Malthus 
in this lights proceeds to inquire into the truth that writer’s 
proposition, *• That population invariably increases where the 
means of subsistence increase* unless prevented hy some very 
powerful and obvious checks.” This proposition he regards as 
implying the grand doctrine of Malthus, that population .inva- 
riably increases faster than the means of subsistence can be in- 
creased. He first remarks how inconsistent this is with the 
idea of a benevolent Providence. And next, observing that 
food is given to man as the fruit of his exertions, he says that 
Mn Malthus seems, io a great measure, to have neglected this 
circumstance; he looks to the quantity of subsistence actually 
produced, and from that he reasons to the maintenance of an 
increased number of consumers. 

‘ This rematk is solid and acute. That has ever appeared to 
us one of the fallacies of Maithus’s book. But we are sorry 
that Dr. Jarrold, who does not appear to have entirely compre- 
hended the weight of his new criticism, has' not more judici- 
ously illustrated his objection. His observations on the mo- 
tives of the farmer bear in some degree upon the question ; but 
they are neither /)f great novelty nor of great force. 

The means which increased consumers contribute to provide 
for their own subsistence are amply sufficient, he thinks, in 
certain given situations, to prevent all inconveniences from the 
multiplication of the speejes. However, if population goes on 
doublii^ itself in 25, or any similar number or yeais, he seems 
to be of opinion that a period must arrive when the balance 
between the production of food, and the multiplication of 
•consumers could no longer be maintained. It is his object 
therefore to prove that this is not the law of population. But 
before he proceeds to disclose his own doctrine, he thinks pro- 
per to offer some animadversions on the several topics which 
epter into the argument of Mr. Malthus. 

This author enumerates Celibacy, Vice, and Misery, as the 
checks by wliich population is regulated to rlie supply of fotid. 
Dr. Jarrold begins with observations on Vice. He is not of 
opinion that its effects in restraining the multiplication of the 
species are great. He selects diunkenness, and sexual debau- 
chery, as the two most destructive vices to procreation; and 
presents on those topics a variety of just, and important re- 
marks, which bespeak no slight attainments in their author, 
either as a physiologist', or jJhilosopher. The following ob- 
servations on drunkenness are valuable in a moral point of 
view : 

Of all vices, drunkenness and debauchery are most common, 
and most destructive. They are the vices of social dispositions; tbe 
concealed rocks on wbieh a bad education precipitates a generous 
temper. But the disposition which leads to vice, piotnpts to mar- 
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riage. * The drunkard marriea from a love of society ; the dd)aucl>ee^ 
because he is disgusted at himself and his associates : it seldom 
happens that a* drunkard is a bachelor, or a debauchee unmarried, 
at the age of forty. Drunkenness, though m^ch too often practised 
by young men, is seldom carried to that excess which breaks up the 
constitution, untill the approach of old age has already under- 
minSd it. Excess in wine soon deranges the female economy, and 
occasions sterility $ but, happily, the instances are rare. On the 
other band, a young man, fond of his bottle, is commonly the 
father of many children. Drunkenness has not so speedy, norse 
extensive an influence in the latter case as in the former. The 
Americans were, at once, celebrated for drunkenness and for fruit* 
fulness. 

** If the body suffers from habitual exce^, and the increase of po- 
pulation be slightly checked, by this mt*ans the mind suflcrs muck 
more, and the edge of happiness is sooner blunted. It is a wrong 
idea we form, when we imagine, if the body be strong enough 
resist the effects of intoxication, all its eflects are resisted. It is net 
so. Drunkenness* is the vice of social ditipositions, but It destroys 
the social atfeclions ; an habitnal drunkard cannot love 3 the warm 
and generous affection of a husband for his wife, the tender fondness 
of a father foT his child, cease to be felt ; thia deplorable vice has 
dissolved the tie, by destrojring the sense of it. • A sirnukard loses 
all lelish for life with his character Jii it j his dignity, his happiness^ 
and his public spirit, are driven away by its influence. If he speak 
of generosity, in bis cups, in bis sober moments he doubts wbelher 
the principle exists in natuie. • 

** A drunkard is -seldom the promoter of benevolent actions* 
Thus the liberal youth becomes a churl : he can now no more rejoice 
with bis friend; he cannot weep v^ith him; his habits have rubbed 
him of the atom of deity that was in him ; the mind is dead, wliile 
yet the body lives and crawls about on the surface of the earth, with- 
out feeling an iotere.st in it : it is a noble mansion, once the abode 
of hospitality and kindness, now untenaiited. 

Drunkenness is not a local vice, but is practised in every nation 
on the globe : the Turks, and all Mahoinotans, excite it by the use 
of Opium ; in China and the East-Indies, distilleries of arrac sup- 
ply, in part, the place of this drug ; in countries blessed with a 
more model ate climate, the vine is cultivated, and yields a pleasing 
and more safe delirium ; in states rnde and uncivilized tobacco, and 
a variety of roots and herbs, unpleasant in Ibeaiselve?, but possess 
ing an intoxicating prv;peity, are ergerly sought after: but by the 
inhabitants of the noiili of Europe, all nature is rans.scked, that 
the means of drunkenness may be diversified. 'I'he east and the 
west give up their drugs, opiuiu aad lol:fficeo arcu>ed and abused in 
a variety of ways. Diatilleiies,* vineyards, brewhouses, are ail im- 
pressed into this service: hut, notwithstanding, the civilized pa ru 
ot the north of Europe abound in children/’ 

To celibacy, lil^evv'ise, our anihur thirn.s tliat Mr- Malthus 
ascribes much greater effects in the actual state ot the world* 
than it piudiices, Li the East so greafly do the laws promote 
man iage, that in China, where the population is supposed to 
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be stationary, few men, says Mr. tlume, are unmarried at 
twenty. When closely considered too, it is very plain that 
the celibacy in Europe cannot have great influence on the rate 
of increase. The number of batchelors is very inconsiderable ; 
and by far the greater portion of the women at least, on whose 
age more especially the fecundity of marriages dependjr, arc 
wedded young. It is to be considered likewise that the lower 
orders^ who form the great body of every community, arc 
never deterred from marriage by a view of the consequences of 
marriage. 

Unwholesome occupations are a^species of misery on which 
Mr. Malthus lays considerable stress; and which our author 
considers by itself. AH occupations which debar the work- 
,man from the free use of open air, and more especially those' 
which are at the same time sedentary, abridge the period of 
life. But the manufactories of cotton and woollen clotli are 
supposed to be in a peculiar manner the nurseries of disease. 
This Dr. Jarrold regards as a great mistake and a prejudice. 
His observations on this subject, being drawn from experience, 
and by a man who appears qualified to judge, fre worthy of 
the attention of the public, to whose estimate we leave them : 

,,*^1 have attended with considerable care to the diseases of the 
poor of the town of Stockport, and In that period have not seen 
fewer than five thousand sick persons, who then were or had been 
employed in manufacturing cotton, and I have endeavoured to inves* 
tigate the nature and origin of their complaints. 

As children are admitted to work at the age of eight or ten 
years, it might be expected that injurious influence of their occupa- 
tion would at that tender age be most apparent ; on this account I 
have attended much to them, and I do not scruple to declare, that 
children so employed are as healthful as those of the poor brought up 
in great towns usually are, and more so than those that are appren- 
ticed to tailors, shoeninkers, or basket-makers : it is true, their 
countenances are pale and delicate, so are all children kept within 
doors; their clothes, covered with cotton, give them a forlorn ap- 
pearance, their health is not injured by their work. What has been 
said of children applies with equal force to adults. 

But there is oue circumstance respecting cotton factories, which 
the public, even from the above statement, is not prepared to ex- 
pect. it is well known that a warm climate is favourable to health, 
and especially to the health of those whose constitutions are delicate 
and inclined to consumption j for whom, physicians of the sound- 
est judgment recommend, If a fofeign climate cannot be visited, to 
produce an artificial atmosphere of due heat and of improved salu- 
brity, which is effected by increasing the proportion of carbonic 
acid gas. What is thus attained with considerable expense and con- 
tinued care, is the very air, the very circumstance of some of the 
rooms of a cotton factory^ the best of which is the Y^inding room ; 
the air of this room ishendered warm for tlie accommodation of 
those employed in it, and receives carbonic acid gas from the fer- 




meeting flour in which ibe yarn ifi boiled previously to the prooew 
of winding : Tbu$ health -appears where disease was looked for. . 

The proprietors of a cotton factory a few miles from Man* ' 
Chester, between three and four years since^ a number 

children from the workhouses in London and other places, to be eoir ' 
ployed in their service ; they now aroonnt to nearly 200; when 
they first came down, their countenances were sallow, and their, J 
whole appearance betokened ill health ; they are now tine, vigorous, 
healthy children, not one of Whom has died, yet the air they have 
breathed has been that of a cotton factory : and when any are out 
of health, especially if marks of consumption appear, they are 
employed in the*^ winding room, and a return to health is anticipated 
with more confidence than in the most commodious dwelling house- 
the rooms allotted to other processes are more or less iiealtliy as they 
are more or less dusty. But J ^ unacquainted witJi any process 
more dusty than the thrashing of grinding of corn,^ or the dust more 
injurious. On the whole, cotton factories, as they are now conduct^ 
ed, are not unfriendly to health. 

But It is proper ‘I should give some account of the 5000 sick 
persons wdio have applied to me. They were not children, worn 
down with labour and dying of their hardships, a very small pro- 
portion of my applicants were at that period of life, perhaps not mot« 
than there would have been had there been no manuf^fetories ; nor 
have they been men, whose constitugans had suffered by their long^ 
services j but they were in far the greater proportion married 
women, who, having spent their youth without acquiring a taste or 
even a knowledge of domestic affairs, pass their time in the most 
complete ennui imaginable ; to beguile which, various^ injurioui 
habits are fallen into \ to which, and not to their previous labour ia 
the cotton factories, they owe their frequent need of medicine.'' 


On the subject of unhealthy occupations our author urges a 
very pertinent question on Mr. Maithus: is the average of 
human life in America greater than it is in Europe? Do the 
people in America, taken one with another, attain to a greater 
age than the people in Europe? If they do not, and Dr. Jafr 
roid says he knows of no document which represents the 
period of life as greater in the one region than in the other, it 
is very evident that rlie population in Europe is not restrained 
by the causes whicli destroy life; because it is destroyed as 
rapidly in America as there. It is by the causes, therefore, 
which prevent biitlis, not those which cut short lives, whether 
vice or misery, that the rate ot ’increase is so much lower in 
Europe than in America. . 

Dr. Jarrold agrees with Mr*. Malihus in the havoc which 
Misery, from the beginning of the world has made of the 
Ituman species. But he differs from him widely in the cause* 
Mr. Malthus considers this misery as the law of nature, inevi-' 
tably connected with that rate of multiplication which the 
species have exliibited. Dr. Jarrold regafds this misery, as, in 
every instance, the work of men $ own bands, as, in every in<» 
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fttnee, without any change in the rate of muUipIlcatioht Within 
their own power to have avoided. *• Whcn/S* he asks, did 
tterc a war happen that could not have been prevented? — Or a 
famine that might«nat have been guarded against?— -Pestilence 
commonly arises out of some act of human folly, or is the 
consequence of ignorance.** 

' Such IS the strain of our author*^ observations on the omlinc 
of Mr. Mdlchus’s picture of human society. 

Mr. Malthas, after the analysis of his doctrine^ proceeds in, 
a long train of illustration, by shewing how it accounts for the 
phenomena of population in alt the more celebrated societies 
of whom we have any account. This illustration Dr. Jarrold 
next proceeds to examine. 

The American Indians presenl the first subject of inquiry. 
It is easy fdr our author to shew that the picture gene/ally ex- 
hibited of the misery of these Indians, a picture which Mr, 
Malthas greedily seizes, and endeavours to heighten, is ex- 
ceedingly overcliarged. He next adverts to the account adopted 
by JSdr. Mdlihus of the vice among them, by which their in- 
crease is prevented. The lives of the women are represented 
as too libertine* to favour procreation. It is said too. that the 
men have hardly any sexual .appetite. Thus the women are all 
prostitutes where they can have no partner in their prostitu- 
tion: thus a region of the world is found, unlike cveiy other, 
in which the constitutional temperament of the one sex is at 
total variance with that of the oilier! But if it suited Mr. Mai- 
tbus’s purpose to present an exaggerated statement of the cir- 
cumstances in the state of this . people unfavourable to muki- 
plicaiion, it is probable that Dr. Jarrold has passed the proper 
Iroundarv in the opposite direction, 

Mr, Mdlthus's account of the checks to population among 
the ancient inhabitants of the North of Europe next occupies 
the attention of our author. That people Dr. Jarrold con- 
ceives to have been in circumstances not materidlly different 
from those of theArneiican Indians. We conceive that they 
had made a step in civilization, but that not a great one, be- 
yond the Americans. Dr. Jarrold shews that m the leading 
circumstances of their chaiacter and Siinaiion there is a very 
striking resemblance. Yei Mr. MaJihus, while he represents 
the siniaiion of the American Indians as the most dreadful in 
the world, is perfectly deligl^ed with that of the ancient Ger- 
mans; while he considers the first as beyond all other tribes of 
men m circumstances inimical to human life, he says ** it is 
difficult to conceive a society with a stronger principle of in- 
crease in it** than the German.' This is raCiier too decisive a 
proof that the ^ew which Mr. Malthusdias taken of human 
society is but a supefficial one. The circumstance which seems 
to iiave misled him is the jnuiiitude of people which issued 
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from the north to Xibclue the Roman empire. It was neces« 
sary for him either to find* or make a cause to account for this 
phenomenon^ the people appeared* it behoved him to as- 
sume that they had been born and reared in spite of his checks* 
He seems not, however, to have been weTl acquainted evea 
with the historical facts in regaid to those femarkable emigra- 
tions** They furnish no proof of any extraordinary strength 
in the principle of increase among the Gothic tribes* 

The peculiar circumstances of Siberia, the representation at 
least which we have of these circumstances, arrests the atten- 
tion of both authors. The soH of this country, we arc told, 
is of miraculous fertility* It produces the finest crops, with- 
out either plowing or sowing; the seed that drops in harvest* 
aflTords after a single service of'the harrow next spring an 
abundant pioduce. When the, means of subsistence are so 
plentilul, for what rea on is the population so low? Whence 
comes it that Mr* Malthus’s principle of increase docs not here 
exhibit itself in full operation? We agree with Dr. Jarrold 
that the I'cply of Mr. Malthus is far from alFordinff a satisfac- 
tory solution. Tlie fertility of the soil,’* says that author, 
IS counterbalanced by the little demand for^maijual labour/* 
But is there* little demand for food, Mr. MaUhus* when thene 
are more mouths than the foodptepared can supply? And if 
there is a demand for •food, and plenty of spare hands, cannot 
they hairow a piece of ground to make it grow for them. This 
reply of Mr. Mahhiw shews a strange ignorance of what is 
cause and what is effect in regard to the production of food^ 
The demand for labour is never small because there is nothing 
for the labourer to do; but because nobody is able to pay him 
for his labour; no one has food to give him for his support till 
his labour is finished* In all ages, and in every "situation the 
great body of men desire to employ, either for pleasure or 
profit, as many of their fellow-creatures as they are able tp 
support. The number of those who hoard, either food, of 
food’s woith, is alwa}*? very inconsiderable. Tlierc arc certain 
pernicious political institutions indeed, which throw large por- 
tions of territory into the hands of individuals, and give those 
lordly proprietors certain unnatural motives to restrain the cul- 
tivation of the land* By these institutions, however, the same 
effect is produced as if the fcitHity ot tlie soil were diminished. 
By the hands of these overgrown possessors, the earth is smit- 
ten with barrenness, and the bouriy of f^rovidence intercepted. 

In Noiway the population docs not increase; and Mr* Mal- 
thus not finding the operation of the tw^o checks, vice and 
misery, endeavours to prove that moral restraint has tlicre great 
influence, and that marriages take place more rarely and later 
in life than in, other countries. Dr. Jaqrold shews that th<j 
proof coinpietely fails. 
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To'thc preventive check, toot Mr, ascribes vi Swit* 

terland the principal share in restraining the popjulatit>ii. Dr* 
Jarrbld adduces a number of ingenious arguments to sliew that 
neither does it in that country operate more forcibly than in 
ethers, • " . 

Mr. Makbus is of opinion that when epidemics cut off sud. 
denly a great part of the population in any country, there is a 
superabundant supply of provisions for those who remain bc-^ 
hind, and a great encouragement of nWrriages. This proposi* 
tion» he thinks, is confirmed by fact. From the imperfect 
notions, however, which he possessed, respecting the nature 
of production, he overlooked she circumstance that the people 
^cut off by the epidemic were the cause of producing their own 
means of subsistence; and left it just as difficult for those who 
remained alive to find the means of their subsistence as it was 
before. Even Dr. Jarrold whose views respecting the produc* 
tion of commodities are not very clear, has shewn that the 
people cut offliave left just as great a void in the demand for 
labour, as they have left in the quantity of labourers. ' Every 
man, even he who supplies labour, is himself the caulse of a 
fresh demand for labour. Man is the sole cause of the demand 
for labour; whCVe there are no men there i$ no demand for 
^abbur; and wherever the fuimber of men is diminished there 
is a proportional diminution of the demand for labour. From 
an examination too of the documents adduced by Mr. Malthus, 
Dr. Jarrold denies u to be. the fact, that a greater number of 
marriages and births take place itr consequence of epidemics. 

The remaining illustrations of Malilius's doctrine, pursued 
by the author through several other nations. Dr. jarrold now- 
throws together, and makes a fqw miscclianeous observations 
on them in a single chapter. It will not admit of an analysis; 
and consists like those which preceded in shewing what errors 
Mr. Malthus has committed in applying his several checks to 
afccount for the pha^nomenaof population in different countries. 

We come next to Dr. Jarrold’s own explanation of the phsc- 
nomena of population. 

He supposes that in order to account for the rapid popula- 
tion of the earth after the flood, as well as for that degree of 
civilization which was early attained, a much longer period of 
life tiran man now enjoys, must have been assigned him. We 
do not think his reasonings on this point of sufficient impor- 
tance to require . that ininut^ analysis which would be neces- 
sary to give our readers a just idea of them. The fact we do 
not dispute; but we are of opinion that all the phaenomena of 
population and civilization may be accounted for, though it 
were rejected ; and of course that the reaso'nings of Dr. Jar- 
rolrl in this place are not conclusive. 

He next supposes,*' that when it became necessary to limit 
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llie myltipl!catiojntl>f the species, the life of man was shortened 
by the interposition of heaven. He proceeds to inquire if 
human life is ^bridged since the time of the Psalmist David, 
hy whom it is described as of threescore years and tdn* He 
observes that the nobility and gentry of this kingdom arrive at 
a greater age than the lower orders. Sir George Stadnton had 
remssrked, in his “ Embassy to China/* vol. i. p. 74, that ** it 
has been caleulfned^ upon the authori^ of facts and observa«> 
lions, that^ notwithstanding the baneiul luxuries in which the 
European rich indulge, and the disorders ot repletion, inacti* 
vity and vice, to which they arc subject, the mean duration of 
their lives exceeds by ten vears that of their inferiors/* This 
is an observation calculated to suggest some important remarks* 
Our author is of opinion that 70 years is by no means too high 
a number to assume as the duration of the lives of the higher 
orders; and if those of the lower orders in Europe fall short 
of that period, it is not owing to their constitutions but to. 
their circumstances* He adduces various other considerations 
to shew that this may be assumed as at present the natural 
standard of the life ot man* 

The author offers some remarks on the increase of animals, 
which do not affect the question respecting population so much 
as to require any particular notice** , 

He agrees with Mr. Malthulthat if the principle of increase 
be too strong, and that it would be too strong if it doubled the 
number of mankind once in 25 years he seems to admit, it 
would then not be in the nature of things, that the condition 
of man should be ameliorated, or his hard lot softened*” But 
it is impossible, he says, from the nature and attributes of God, 
to suppose that the numbers of mankind should receive their 
limitation ** from ,the afflictive, cruel, or corrupt means,” which 
Mr. Malthus has assigned. He proceeds therefore to specify 
the cause, which, in his opinion, restrains the principle of 
increase. 

His theory is this; that according as the intellectual part of 
fnan*s nature acq?iires the ascendancy, or is vigorous in its 
operations, the fecundity of the merely animal *part decreases. 
•* Ai the faculties of the mind,” says lie, “ are unemployed, 
as t.ie man sinks down towards the animals he is prolific; as he 
ascends above them his fruitfulness decreases.** We shall com* 
municate as distinct an idea as our limits will permit of the 
evidence by which he supports tips hypothesis. 

The great influence oi the mind on all the functions of the 
body is set forward, and a conclusion drawn from the nume- 
rous cases in wliich that influence is acknowledged, to demon- 
strate its influenco*iil the propagation of the species. He states 
it as a fact that alt savages are unprolificj and that just in pro- 
portion as they* are fierce, vindictive, an8 cruel. Bruce boi;c 
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testimony to ^his Mint in regard to some o fUthe Africait^tribes. 
Ai^d 'Dt- Jarrold himself assures us, th^it where the American 
Indiana are inured to all the fierce passions of ^he savage life, 
they are unfruitful; but where they spend tlieir days in tran- 
^urlHty they are surrounded with a numerous offspring. In 
civilised Hie, he says, nothing is more common than a sud« 
dten stopV in consequence of any untoward circumstance which 
l»s attacked the minds oi the parents, in families where the 
births were previously numerous and rapid,, and where a long 
continuance Was promised of sintjlar events.' It seldom hap- 
pens that an honest man is a parent iu the year in which he 
becomes a bankrupt^ Tiie barrenness of prostitutes is well 
known. Dr. Janold cannot see an adequate ca4ise for this in 
&e physical circumstances of their wietched profession; he 
ascribes it in thief measure to the motal; to that tumufr, dis* 
traction, and dcpicssion of mind, which is their miserable lot. 
In Otalieite live females, though promiscuous^ ate not injured in 
their fecundity. Peasants are of all men the freest fioin caie* 
and every kind of mental oiercisc. They ate remarkably pro- 
lific. 1'his IS proved by a striking, geneiai (act; because irom 
this lowest order, all tlie great diains of the population in eveiy 
country are tbad^, without diminishing us numbers^ All your 
piilors, all vour soldieis/ with the exception of a few officers, 
are supplied by this class. It t? they w^ho hll all unwholesome 
occupations; on whom the buithen falls'^of all hazardous enter- 
prises; and who suiter the most fiom famine, disease, and all 
national calamines “ It is from the cottage,^* says the author, 
the stream has flown which for several centuries has covered 
Europe With blood,* oi been wasted at the shime ol tolly.” 

There is no similar drain to the class of merchants and 
tradesmen, who yei do not multiply. The superior cares to 
which they are exposed, and the exercise of mind which their 
situation requires of them, dimmish, in his opinion, their 
ffiiitinlness. He thinks it the next thing to impossible that 
any one who hos been educated even in this middling class can 
evei be reduced so tar as to supply a gap in the lowest. He 
taay die of w<iht or of a bioken heart; hut he cannot become 
9 peasant. It is a familiar obscrvattoi that the higher class is 
unproductive* But this holds only where superior lank im- 
plies superior Information. The chiefs of a nation of shep- 
herds aie not unprolific. There arc several appearances among 
the lower animals which suggest a similar conclusion. Mar- 
riages are not^ every where equally fiuitful, but exhibit in vari- 
ous places a very great divcisuy. Among all barbaious nations, 
families are small; every where among the tranquil cultivators 
of the giDund they are numerous. I'he Mohawk Indians were 
formerly as baricn as other savage tribes; but since they became 
aeulcd in Canada, th^ir huts abound with children. Villains aie 
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native country i v^ljen cai#^^'tp a land of ttjnplisity/ where w 

honest occupation any ?^®ans‘of 'suW 

aktence, have become of numerous famd^ Hft 

people averse tp personal/^J^^ur. ,ar^ children : t^jp 

savage andUbe highly (?iivMii^|^'rje?|drJte in this ^respect. Tte 
Athenians 'were hot pfotjficf.;^jb^Gause the in their 

mental occupations^ . resehl-Wi^ the * higher pj%rs ih this coun- 
try. Thti author again .reverts to/ the fact that the families of 
the peasajniU in this country are. jaumerpus,,^and. those of 
iiobles small. Nohiliiy wt^d^dio out^ if it were not recmH^ 

‘ by .new creatfons. How few peera can count back, three cen«* 
luries of noble ancestors? yet nobje families, arc exempt fro^ 
the checks moral restrajqt; : or misery .as..ajising .from want; 
and Dr. Jarrold bad previously endeavoured tp prove that’ the 
effects pi sensuality, on .the principle of increase arc not of 
great amount. v 

After mentionirig ^yeral curious, facts in regard to fecun- 
dity, as the return, in some women, of conaeptioji^at certain 
regular, but distant Intervals, the jtcrility of Circassians with 
Egyptians, be observes that distinguished characters are seldonj. 
prolific; and that intermarriages of foreigners with the natives 
of any. country are seldom very productive. He then pro- 
ceeds to say, ** that a diversity of pursuits and interests in a 
married pair of the same nation haif an unfavourable influence 
on their fruitfulness.” Women who marry at a pretty ad-' 
vanced period of life, and whose minds have been much oc- 
cupied with the management of any very interesting affairs 
have commonly very tew children. It is . oftpn observed ia 
regard to persons whose minds have been called into more than 
common exercise, even when they marry before the season of 
youth is over, that the first years of their union is unproduc- 
tive, though afterwards when time has assimilated their consti- 
tutions to one another, they are not deficient in offspring. 
Those marriages are in general the most fruitful, taking tljc' 
station of life into consideration, that are most tranquil.’* 

Some ingenious observations, are made on constitutional dis- 
eases ; and some of them, as the scrofula, the author thinks, 
are a cause of fruitfulness rather than o^ sterility, Inde^ few*, 
lays it down as a general rule, ‘J tbat^au unsound con^itutio^^ ' 
in 3 civilized Country, most comtripniy proves prolifi^.** 

.He thinks he may Jay dowri as facts, that it is impos5ihle/tI\^> 
world could ever jb,« peopled by men' of similar cansiitu^iqti^ 
to the nobility of this , country, or by savages, The y^l^t) 
exercise of the# fiercer /^$sions, harrassiiiijff cares, or ini^se 
thought, are all adverse principle of increase, Whbn 

VoL, ih ? H 
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iJfe loiJver orS&rs however become fcomev^Sat refined by the 
f rogres* of knowJedge, while they never apply to it with iwieh 
xndastry ^ to ^verburthen or fatigde the mindf they become 
ptohffc. NoN*' progress of sodety it may easily happen, 

Bfr« Jarrotd imagines, that the exercisesof the mind which are 
nnfricn^ to population, and that tranquillity and ease of ex* 
ternal circumstances which are favourable to it, may be so ba- 
lanced as to render the births and deaths in the community 
equal to one another. To confirm this conclusion he appeals 
to the histoiy of the world, and says that in every age the 
fullest peopled states have increased tlxe slowest, not because 
iftce ina misery have more abounded, but because the princi- 
ple of increase has been lessened. This, he says, is the ease 
in China, where no other cause exists by which we can account 
for the stand in the population. In Europe, were Che condi- 
tion of the common people improved, their fertility would in- 
crease; were that condition more wretched, their fertility would 
diminish. Population decreases in Turkey, in Poland, and in 
Egypt; though in these countries there is enough and to spare 
ol the means of subsistence: only tlie people are wretched. 

Before he‘'comes to his conclusion Dr. Jarrold inserts a dis- 
q^uisition on the subject of F/ovidence, the intention of which 
is to shew that the view Mr. Makhus has drawn of the 
divine government in this world, is irreconcileable with the 
perfect attributes of God, and dishonourable to the» ihviire 
nature. We do not think that the author has been successful 
in his endeavour to trttce nprall knowledge of Deity to revela- 
tion: wc are not of opinion with him that the appiehension of 
dhrine power from the works of the creation is not easy and 
natural to the human faculties: wc conceive tliat for tins be- 
lief wfe have the authoiity of scripture itself, which declares 
that “ The invisible things of God are clearly seen Ny the 
things which are made, even his eternal power and Godhead."' 
But we highly approve of mmy of the remarkst which Dr. 
Jarrold has made on the subject of Providence ; and thiilk that 
he has made good his charge against Mr. Malihtrs, who in his 
zeal for his supposed discovery, has attempted to reconcile 
with the government of God conclusions which do i>ot <'asily 
accord with our ideas of wisdom and benevolence. M"hat 
comparison is there between fennel seed, and the lives of 
human beings? And bow strange the conclusion that because 
fennel seed is produced in much greater quantity than it grows^ 
it is therefore according to the government of God that multr. 
tirdes of 1‘ational creatures should be born to perish only by 
misery and vice ? ^ * 

The author concludes that the checks to population, whirli 
Mr. Makhus thinks lire necessary laws in the C('*ndition of fnaii* 
are not requisite in the government' of the world; that they aw? 
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called into action by circurostadcea which are perfcctfy op- 
tional; that thex are most experienced under a svstem of ' 
government, and least under a good ; and, consequently* that 
they may, in a great measure, be driven fronS the woild. 

We think ii will he universally allowed that Dr. Jarrold has 
contributed something of impottance toward the elucidatit»n of 
this interesting qneftian**^ Tlwre can be no doubt amongr think^k 
ing men, that Mr. MaUhi^is has pushed certain views, suggested 
by sonup striking tacts in reg4i'd to population, too far; and 
has urged conclusions of the most dangerous tendency to the 
best interests ut .mankind. At the same time, it is not to be 
denied that these ccVnclusions are supported by a chain of rea-^ 
soning which it seems very difficult to break. It appears % * 
supposition highly natural, that if mankind have multiplied at 
a certain rate in one situation, they will, it no positive check 
operates, increase at a similar rate in every other situjation* 
But the rate of increase by which they may double their num- 
bers once in 25 years, would in the course of a few cc’lturies 
produce results so enormous, that this globe would soon cease 
to afford accommodation to its inhabitants, were they even to 
he fed by manna rained from heaven. Unless the present 
system of things therefoie be soon deetmed to come toa period, • 
which no one assumes, then must ^ome rncarzs be pro\nded by 
which that rapid, increase of the human species may be pre- 
vented. ^11 the question then is about those means. 

Mr. Malthus says that those means arc three — Moral re- 
straint, or the voluntary forbearance to procreate children faster 
than subsistence can be provided for them. This he considers 
as the means by which wisdom and benevolence would desire 
to see the linnt wlhdly set to population. It is a check how- 
ever, which, during the thoiLsauds of years the world has 
existed, has produced voiy insignificant effects; and it is evi- 
dent the species must have mavle vast pi ogress in improvement 
before jt can be expected to do the business of restriction. 
The peiiod of lias aiuinnicnt must be the more remarkably 
distant because the improvement must have icaclied the* very 
lowest orders of mankind, among whom chiefly, il not entirely, 
the aiigiiicruation of the species takes place. .During the im- 
mense period 111 which moral restraint, at cording to the coiw 
slitution of this woild, produces such feeble eFfrcf% Mi. Mal- 
thus is of opinion that vice, and staryatlo?/*, ate the only means 
left by a beneficent Deity to hmil tlic numbeis of mankind, 
who in every age, and in every situation, with haidly any ex- 
ceptions, are produced in nu|nbers much greater than can be 
fed . 

To escape the hideous conclusions conng<jfcd with this dr>c- 
trine, Dr, Janold controverts an assumptipn which Mr. Mal- 
thus appeal to have thought did not stand in need of pioof. 

2 H a 
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The natural fertility of the human constitution, that^ author 
consider^ as uniform; and, when not re^train^ by design, as 
limited by vice and misery. Dr* Jarrold dei '^1 » at the 
natural fertility of«the human constitution is unifotv . 1 ( en- 
deavours to prove that it is limited by far different c - .om 
vice and misery, fje has offered a great many cons «1 
to prove that it is dependent upon a certain cxeicise of the 
passions, as well as of the intellect; and that means are thus 

S roviddd foi* retarding the progress of population, withqut ren- 
ering vice and misery necessary in the government of God. 
Whether he has produced evidence sufficient to establish it as a 
>5aw in human nature, that the fertility of the species is regu- 
Jlated by the operations of the mind, it will at least be allowed 
that he has produced facts whith bear strongly upon the point, 
which demand the application of profound reflection to the 
Subject; and at any rale an equal suspense of judgment with 
regard to the proposition of Mr. Maklms, that the fertility of 
the species, when not restrained by will, is modified by nothing 
but vice and mi«ery. 

We have alicady mentioned that neither Mr. Malthus, nor 
Dr. Jarrold sluhv accurate notions in legard to the laws of pro- 
, duetton, or what reguiav^ the increase of sub'iistcnce; and 
that Mr. Malthus, in paiticular, has been led into some dan- 
gerous mistakes, by his ignorance of the fundamental principles 
of political (torlomy 1 dating to this subject. In %nany of 
his conclusions he seems entirely to have overlooked the cir- 
cumstance, that it is the labour of man which is the cause of 
the earth’s fertility; and that in most situations it would be as 
easy for 10,000 men to laise the Sllb^ stencs of 10,000 men, 
from the same piece of ground, as lor 500a men to raise the 
subsistence of 5000. Now, if this pioposition be just, and 
we shall presently see whether it is not easy to set it coni- 
‘ pletely beyond the reach of doubt, a conclusion follows which 
IS fatal to much of the doctrine of Mr. Malthus. If every man 
who is produced, can by his labour incieasc the fertility of the 
earth to the pitdi which is necessary for his own subsistence, 
the species cannot be multiplied too fast. Were the proveib of 
the common people true, that God never makes the mouth, 
hut he gives the food to supply it,” (an idea of the divine 
government, very different from that of Mr. Maliliu*!,) it would 
evidently follow, th?t w-ant or niisciy could never be the con- 
st quence of a too rapid muJtiplication of the species. But 
thus appear that God does in fact produce the food for eveiy 
mouth which he ci cates, by causing his earth to yield it to the 
labour of riie man iproducctL The misery of mankind, there- 
foie, has never been owing to any necessity of nature. The 
mdividual.. who have died for want, liave n6t died because na- 
{ in had denied thv'hi looti ; the miseries, connected witli want 
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which teve Jnunchititi’ the species, have ncve^ been. produced 
by the incapaeny of naturi 10 provide them subsistenee; All 
these deplorable circumstances have been owinj^ to this ; that . 
man has not applied his powers to provide things necessaiy 
to his well-being in the way most effectual for that pur^it^^ 
What is the reason that he has not? This reason solely, Mr, MaU 
thus, that he has never been well governed. So j^r, therefore, i» 
it from being true, as you would have us beheve, that no go. 
vernment ever has been or could^ be guilty of adding to the 
misene*s of mankind, and that no government *can be more 
effectual than another in alleviating those miseries ; that on the 
other hand ail the train of miseries arising from want, which ; 
you represent as including almost all those which are incident i 
to human nature, have b^n entirely owing to the imperfections 
of government ; and so far is it from being true, that the choice 
of a government, where your moral restraint is not consuni. 
mated, is a thing of indifference/ that the difference between 
the highest and lhc lowest degrees of misery in" human society 
are entirely dependent upoti that choice. 

We do not think that Mr* Mahhus is prepared to controvert 
this proportion in regard to the production oi foqd, unless at some 
very high stage, when population and the annual produce of the 
ground is carried to an extreme pofti!. For he puts it as a sup^* 
poseable case, th^ the, quantity of food raised in Great Britain 
might be doubled in years; but that it can scarcely be imagined 
this increased produce could be again doubled in other 25 years; 
or at any rate that we must some time come to a limit, when this 
reduplication could no longer take place. Now, if the earth 
could be made to produce food to man as fast as man could be 
produced tu cultivate the earth, till it had attained a degree of 
fertility beyond that of Great Britain altogether indefinite, it 
follows that no misery has ever yet been produced on the earth, 
whatever may be hereafter, by the incapacity of nature to yielcj 
subsistence to the inhabitants. It follows that Mr, Mahhus’s 
checks have never yet been called into operation ; and that what- 
ever misery has appeared among men, has all been owing to other 
causes than the excess of popuYatiort, 

Whoever is acquainted with the nature of cultivation will 
require few words to convince him of the efficacy of labour 
applied to the eartli. No such pci son will doubt that double 
that labour which is at present so employed, \VouId do much 
more than double the produce which is a*l present reared. The 
propoitionof the species is very small, which at present cul- 
tivates the ground, and raises subsistence for all. How much 
more than tlie spejigs could consume would they raise/ if a 
much greater proportion of them were employed in agriculture! 
There are pieces of ground in the neighborhood ot Lofidofi, 
so cultivated as to yield, in articles of human £o^4# to the 
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value of ^200 an acre per annum; and merdy by force of 
human labour. /This is a produce ttn times greater^tban that of 
ibe ordinary cultivaioj land of the island, raised by less than 
ten times tne labour, as is evident by the greater rent which 
these peculiar sj^ots afford : neitlier are these spots remarkable 
for their spontaneous fertility ; but the contraiy. If it should 
be objected that these ^ndens, of which we speak, raise luxu- 
ries, and that fhc^ could not be made to raise an equal value of 
the nccessdiiesof hrt ; we answer, that by far the greater part 
of their produce consists entirely of the necessaries of life, as 
Ca!‘bagcs, and other common heibs for the pot. 

Now as it is tlie law of nature that production froto the earth 
is entirely oVing to labour, and is always in proportion to tlie 
labour emfJ'iyed, till.fhe annual amount shall arise to a tr^gnitude 
altogether indefinite, what appearances do<!j8 nature cxl.ibit from 
which we can form a conclusioUi as to the extent to winch this 
incieaseof thefruiis of the eaith may be earned^ In our opi- 
nion, slit afhirds appeaiauccs which indicate that tk^s increase 
jn ly be cai i ied to an extent to whicli even the imagination can 
hardly ^et liiims, > 

In r* gaid to consumption it is a remarkable fati, that nothing 
is annihiiafcd. ‘ What is consumed is only changed. It ap- 
pears again in a different form, is ready to enter anew into tlie 
process of productjfin, and so forward m perpetual alternation, 
liowever great the piuduce which is annually taken from the 
earth, it is all annually restored to the eaitb; and whattver 
part of it has served as food for animals, reiiius with powcis 
to int p ase the fenilit) of the soil. It is now discovered that 
the cni "f pan of the food oi plants is derived, not from the 
earth, but from the «tmospluie, either in rain or air; and im- 
portant discovciica e bf ni^de in the means of rearing 

f lants by water and <iii, with little assistance from the earth, 
t has been lately discuvcied that a substance, perfectly inex- 
•liaustible, is a mosf potent manuie, we mean sea- water. Tlie 
applic.»iion of maclmicry to the cultivaiion of the gionnd has 
yet made veiy litilc progiess. And of the immense aid which 
chemistry seems calculated in its progress to ) icld to the im- 
provement of agiiculture, little has yet been derived. In short 
the corsiderations ate innumerable, which might be adduced 
to demonsfrafc the inconceivable feitility which the cauh may 
bo brought to exhibit. Our limits compel us to content cur- 
st Ives wnh a few unconnected suggestions ; but to most men 
iirunne able otlieis will easily *piesent thems» Ives. 

The extent howc;cr to nliich the piodacc nf the soil may be 
'earned, is not tht nuiy circums.ancc wlpcji deserves to excite 
our regard in this qiK\stion. There are othci fans which open 
a view wiih icgarc^ to the maltipliv.ation of »hc ^ipetics, still 
more uiibounded and extraordinaiy. By the progress of che* 
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mfcarscicncc is* discovered what are Ithe cpmporjcat parts of 
the human body, and these elements are foutid to exist in some 
of the most cdmmon and inexhaustible productions of nature. 
Not only water and air, bat rocks themselves, are composed of 
ingredients which go to the coraposition of the human body. 
Gn^mistry has already begun to oiTer suggestions, with r^^j^ard 
to some extraordinary agency which may be derived from water* 
in the nourishment of human creatures. There are m^itiy fa- 
miliar facts, which confirm xo a degree of certainty those con^ 
elusions, Wc know alrei^dy several preparations of food, 
which water, with a very small proportion of vegetable aid^ 
is made to produce a nutritious viand. One of tw most re- 
markable tliat we recollect, is one (amiltar to the peasants in 
Scotland, When the husk of the oats which are ground for 
oatmeal is sifted from the flour, a small quantity of the flour 
adheres to t!ie husk, which they wash off with water. The 
whole is allowed previously to remain steeped in the water for 
a lew days, till it has become slightly acidulated. The water ii 
then pouiecloff, carrying, with it a portion of oatmeal, but sp 
small as scai;cely to aiFect the consistence ol the water, Wliea 
this is set ,upon the fire, it gradually thickeni^apd when it (lajl 
been well stirred at the boiling point, for a few minutes, it 
acquires the consistency of alfirm substantial pudding, and 
eaten with a little skimmed milk, forms a meal on which many 
a laborious task has been performed. Many remarkable facts 
might he pi oduced from the history of mariners deprived of 
food at sea, who were enabled to prolong existence for a 
wonderful time by the aid of water. These facts are so nu- 
merous and so well attested, as to prove decisively that water 
has great influence in the nourishment of the human body, and 
to suggest what discoveries may yet be made in deriving from 
it still more remarkable assistance. Tlierc arc facts of so ex- 
traordinaiy a njtture as would seem to authorize the most un- 
limited conclusions on this subject. Wc shall produce o*ne, 
from a quarter so respectable, and so well attested, as to de- 
serve the most serious attention. It is a fact submitted to the 
Royal Society of London, and recorded in their Transaction^. 
Wc quote from the new abiidgement, by Dr. Hutton and 
others, vol, viii. p. 616 . 

** About IS years before, viz. about 1724, John Fergui son, of tlie 
parish ot Killmclfoord, in Argylesbirc, happened to o\crbeat himself 
on the ip^’nntaius, in pursuit of eattle, *and in that condition drank 
excessively of cold Water from a rivulet, near by which he fell asieep; 
he awaked about 24 hours after in a high fever j during the paroxysm 
of the te\er, aud^eyer since that time, his stomach luatbs, and can 
retain, no kind of aliment, except water, or clarified whey, which 
last he uses ^ut seldom, there being no such thing to be had by 
persons of bis condition in that country aiiring many months in the 
year. 
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Archibald CimnWl of. Ineyerliver, to whom 'thi^ man's Vather 
is tenant, carried him to his own bouse, jand locked him up, in a 
chamber for 30 and supplied him hiniself with fresh water, to 
no greater <103111147 in a day, than an ordinary man would use for 
common drink} and^at the same time took particular care, that it 
abould not be possible for his guest to supply, himself with any 
other kjnd of food without his knowledge ; yet after that spade of 
time, he found no alteration* in his irigour or visage* 

** He is now about 36 * years of age, middle stature, with a fair and 
healthy, though not seemingly robust, fresh complexion : his habit 
of, body is meagre, but * in no remarkable degree; his ordmary em- 
ploy is looking after cattle, by which means he needs must 
travel four or five miles a day in that pdifi^untarnous ,euiuntry« 

He uses no tobacco } yet seems to. discharge as much saliva as 
Othefs, w'ho do not use stimuli to provoke that evacuation, • 

** If we may judge of his insensible perspiration by the softness and 
freshness of his skin,^ he is in that respect like other men, and like 
them sweated with violent exercise } as to the grosser excrements, 
it did not occur to Mr. C. to inquire about them, but he concluded 
he discharged none ; because the country people, who strongly fan- 
cied him supported by supernatural means, would not forget to ob- 
ject this to him, if he evacuated any quantity of gross faeces, with 
which water isoiot charged. 

** This history of this abstenyous person the writer bad from Mr. 
Campbell of Ineverliver, his neighbour in that county, a gentleman of 
great candour and ingenuity, neither credulous himself, nor anywise 
inclined to impose on the credulity of others. He had tlie same ac- 
count from several others, and cOnhrmed by the belief of the whole 
.country. 

The case appeared very singular, and worthy the notice o,f meti 
of letters : being an instance to convince us, that a great part of 
the gross meat.'i which we greedily destroy, is not neces.sary for the 
support of animal life^; and that there must be some other qualities 
in the pure element of water, than what have fallen under common 
observation, since they have supported this ni^n in health and vigour 
for so many years, and supplied the evacuations necess^ary in the 
animal economy.” 

When ihese facts are duly weighed, and when we consider 
that the constituent parts of water are among the most important 
ingredients of which the human frame is composed, while we 
reflect on the various important compositions into which water 
is by chemical science made to emer, we are, fully warranted 
in supposing that this wondciful substance may hereafter be so 
prepared and managed, as to act a most important part in the 
nourishment of animals. * • 

These considerations are barely sufficient to afford a faint 
idea of a chain of proof which might be produced on this sub^- 
jclct, and which would, we think, establish beyond controversy 
.the two following propositions; 1, that mankind have never 
yet been checked in midtipHcatiori, by the incapiicity of nature 
to yield them subsistence as fast as they were produced ; 2, 
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that the period is altogether beyond the hunlan view, (such are 
the resources jvhicli nature has afforded to toe industry ol man) 
at which it can be supposed that the inhabitants of the earth 
will be too numerous to derive, bj^ their almost efforts, from 
nature, the means ot supporting an increase of their numbers. 

As the period^ therefore, at which the checks of Mr. Ma!^ 
thus can come into operation, is placed altogetlier beyond our 
view, it seems to be something worse than idle to employ our 
minds about the disorders which we vainly imagine the con^ 
stitiitjon of this universe will (hen present, .We may lest as- 
sured that whenever this woild is so fully peopled, at some dis- 
tant period which we cannot calculate, as that the powers of 
nature are exhausted, and can no longer support tlie same rapid 
increase of inhabitants as before, some important provision is 
made to answer the occasion, without the ueccssiiy of suchex- 
tiaoidinary agents as vice and misery. The astronomer was 
justly the subject of ridicule, who threw himself into a panic 
oy calculating that the earth was in danger of being burnt by a 
comet, whose path comes near to its orbit. When we plunge 
into the depths of time to form our impel feet conclusions re- 
specting the distant events of the universe \>f‘ Ood, there aie 
lew cases indeed, in which we pwy not be pretty sure that wc 
arc committing wonderful mistakes. 

At the* same time are to betaken into the account those 
pheuoTnena of population enumerated By Dr, Jarrold, and 
which, in his opinion, piove that the numbers of mankind do 
not multiply in the manner which Mr. Malthus represents. If 
those facts, and othcis which may be produced, shall establish it 
to be a law in human nature, that menu! cxeicises, which aie 
both virtuous aiui' happy, restrain the fertility of man, then a 
check is found to the e\cessive multiplication of the species, 
wuich accords both with the well being of the human race, and 
with what reason teaches us tobclieve of the government of God. 

^Rr. II. A 'Iranslciiton oJ the Charges oj P, Massif lon^ Bi\hop 
of CknnonL; adclfes\t.d to his Clergy i zmth two Esmyr; the 
one on the Art of Pieaclung, Ti an dated Jroni the French dj 
M. Re)baz: and the other on the Cornposthon of a Sermon^ as 
adapted to the Chinch of Lns^lund, By the Rev. TflfcOPlllLUfc 
Sr. John, LL,B, ^vOm 6»'. Rivingrons, iSoj. 

THE character of John-Baptist Mi^ssillon, bishop of CIcr-, 
mont, IS not unknown in r I lis •country. Besides the acquain- 
tance which scholars have formed with his writings, his 
Sermons on the Duties of the Great,** were translated and 

f mblished in 1765, •by the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. The Charges, 
lowcver, which Mi. St. John has now presented to the public 
aic of more general impoitance to the vaftiable object the trans- 
lator had in view, and arc, peiliaps, as likely to promote an at- 
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tention to the dmH of the sacred profession as any wrkmgs of 
the kind wWch we have seen We should not* indeed, prefer 
MasstHon to Bttfnet, or to Seeker, but he may hh very uselully 
consulted after perusing the “ Pastoral Care'^ and Cliairges^' 
which laveao long been recommended to Uw young clergy of 
our church* JMdssiJlon, too» touches upon some subject^ but 
slightly noticed in the others^ and with a freedom and warmth 
eveited by neglect and abuses of which the Engiish clergy, we 
lEope, aire nut yet ta be accused* ^ 

' The Charges here translated, Sire 6n The Excellency of the 
Frietfihoed — Propriety of Ciwractcr— Zeal— On being ap- 
pointed to the Christian Ministry^Refledtions on the success 
of our' Ministry — Solicitude lor the Salvation of Souls — Soli- 
citude to suppress Vice — Good Eximple-^The Excellence of 
the Ministry — ^Tlie manner in which the Clergy are to conduct 
themselves among men of the World-*— The prudent conversa- 
tion and behtjviour of the Clergy — ^The soHchude the Clergy 
ought to show for their people, when confined by sickness — 
The pernicious effects ol avarice iif the Clergy — On mildness 
arid gentleness- — The necessity of prayer — On study and know- 
ledge* * * 

r As Mr. St. John very properly considered the difficuky, or 
rather the impossibility of doing justice to his author by a Hte- 
ril translation, he ha^ contented himscit wit{i retaining the sub- 
stance, or really nsolnl part of each discourse, and has, m ge- 
neral, carefully avoided what would have been very offensive 
to an English reader; the French idiom* By this means the 
whole appears more cast in an argumentative mould, than when 
it came from the hands of the onginal author, and is tlwrelore 
better adapted to the uses for which it was irJlended. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to select a speefmen out of 
so many as present themselves with equal claims on our appio- 
bation. Nothing can bo indiffeiciit that concerns the conduct 
of the clergy, and nothing is here left untouched which may ^ 
impress upon their minds the important tiuth, that the welUie 
of a nation in a great measure depends on the manner in which 
they execute their functions. Pei haps, the following remaiks 
from Charge X. on “ The Manner in which the Clergy are to 
conduct themselves among men of the world,” have as much 
novelty as any we can select : 

Intended, as we are, to be the salt of the earth, wc must, ne* 
ccssanly, mingle with it : wc form but one body with the men that 
inhabit it j and instead of seeking at a distance, a retreat from their 
vices we should, as far as lies in our power,, preset ve them from 
plunging into any, which might be either dangerous to their souk, 
or destructive of their j>vace. But, in->tcad of «rtem^miijgihe torrent 
of wickedness, which inundates the world, we ourselves are, some- 
times; carried away by its force. lu order; then, to avoid the evil 
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to Vhich wo aire often exposed, we have onlyi to lay down the fdoa <rf ' 
prudence, and the obligations ol Religion. v> which we are to con- 
form ; the contempt of them may subject os to da&gef^ 

and uivoive 'uft in dilemmas, oat of which wO cannot easiljr get eifc- 
tricated^ 

** The first rule relates to the choice of the persons with wbcfli 
you as^orra^e* For, if Ae world sees yon out ot your sphe^re, at 
riotous iijtetitigs, or with profligate companions, will it suppose yoa 
inufx'eut in your mind, and exemplary in your morals \ 1 b it^allow** 
a^Ie, ui a Clergy inau, whose icputasion h so precious to the Church, 
end so valuable to hinqfselt'— since the whole success of his ministry 
depends upon it — to addict hiuisdif to a sort of life, which excites 
Bnspicioi\ol his principles, and causes doubts of his innocence f 
He insy declare, indeed, that )the secret murtnur^, and public da- 
rn rs, wu!i which he is re^ohthed, are suggested by the malevo- 
lei *c, and eiK'otnaged by ibe eiivy, ot enemies But though lie 
s!i )uld bemensly unpruden^ by giving rise to suspicions, would he 
be ex* osa’jle, in not taking iinaH*jKite ptecautions to remove themi 
Ii 's not, however, for a Clergyman to be free from im- 

p opnriy ot conduct, he mtHt also avoid the appearance of it* He* 
not sacnnrt* public opinion, which is so essential to the cha- 
racter of a Pasiot cinU to the honor of the Qiurch, to a love of 
unjastihabL rtinuseui^ms, or an attachiuent to inrjiroper company* 

“ It may *r saiil, <iie we to ^giiiid^aw from the society which If 
the most plt'dsiug to us, fVom the fnendshipH we have comr^led, 
because some pcrsoin may, without cause, represent them to our • 
disai vantage ? A ptejKisbesbion unfavorahlu to a Cieigymau ought 
not to be entertained. ** If caimg meat,’* says the Apontle, offends,' 

1 wnl c it no meat whilst the woild standeth.” Let him shut the 
mouth of cal* ‘nm, let ‘nm respect his ouu character, and it will 
ouU'u respect, even from those, who, oiherwi&e, will have great 
dcligo* \n rnisn p’-ebuitine it thioiigh meanness, and wounding it 
through ijidiigo*iy. He nviyjfoveiu misrcpresenUtion, by Ukiag 
awa) uvcasiv>u ir ».)i tl )se tliat seek occasion. 

“ Alas ! my Biethwni, v hat aiflictions have been brought on tbo 
Chill ch^ not merely by the misconJiiCt, but by the suspicious, to 
wAich ihe warn ot < antion in the Clergy, has given rise ! with what 
humiliating contempt h we they not loaded the sacred ministry ! and 
what occasion,!) we they not given to men, to blaspheme tlie name 
of God, and to attribute to Religion, the fnibug^ of us Ministers ? 
But let us throw' a veil over these n^fleclious ; let us not lenew o»r 
grief in the presence of holy me*) ot God, W’bo demonstrate tlie 
truth of Cintsiumity, in their discourses, and who enforce its effi- 
cacy, by theii examples. 

“ By consequence of the sajne rule, all intercourbc with those 
who dccJari*, openly, in favor of viie, and set vutue at defiance, 
ii» lorbidden us 5 with men, whose only oci upation is pleasure, and 
whose luliculous boast is, of their irregulauty and intemperance. 
What pretence •can a Clergyman offer for being seen in such com- 
pany ? If be is agieeabie to them, he paitlcipates ot their works of 
darkness ; if he gently, and not without beMtation and timidity, 
disapproves, he is au hypocrite, who i» ashamed of himself, ai^ 
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not of the ex 66 ss of Nvbicli he is a witiioas. Wfera^. fep^di foNbe 
Chorch, and what dis^'ace to the profession,,' that a Minister of the 
Gospel should he a member of an assembly; ^hlch dMves all its 
honor from its lieenttoqsnes and intoxkration s in which he may* 
perhaps, be reckoned the most distinguished, and may attivQ to such 
"hn height as to hdve no competitor ! . * 

** You wiH, ht> doubt, reply, that all meetings are , not of this 
descriptions that wc ditd, in our intercourse with men, many of 
improved minds, and irreproachable morals, with whom we can as^ 
sociate, without eYidangering Religion, or exposing ourselves to any 
risk : but you will be pleased to o^rve, diatv io the society of the 
world, however wise, we there breathe the air of the world, and of 
Its maxims : and that it, in sensibly,. <l^s place of that orderly and 
wrrect deportmebt, which the dignii^bf thermoktry so urgently re- 
quires r 1 repeat, that, in livibg World, we adopt that be- 

qaviour which the world approves, which ts far reqloved from the 
simplicity of the Gos(Kd ; and that our powerful attachment to it 
arises from a conformity of sentiments. , A certMit proof, that the 
inclinations of the w^orld are congenial with yoiir own, and that 
* you are not in your proper sphere, unless you are celebrating its re- 
vels, or sacridcing to its follies^ , ^ 

But we have, you say* need of lecreations, and we cannot be, 
always, devoted ^to sbrious porsnits. Shall a Pastor of rhe dock, 
who walks by faith, seek recrea^ons in the midst of the world ? 
And what will he <ind there, except errors ai|d abuses, which bar 
bit sanctions, but whidt Religion abhors ) the Redeemer himself 
outraged in jhi^^ maxims, ^ridiculed in hi^ Ordkkuices, often in h'rs 
servants 5 charity extinct through the pmValenw of hatred, and ihe 
jealousy of interest } conversation perverted by the whispers of 
calumny, and the iostouations of suspicion} Cod either provoked 
or forgotten } and the whole world become almost as dissolute, as 
xnach covered with darkness, as it was before the promulgation 
of the Gospel. • Such is the world ! and ean a Minister of Christ 
see it, as it is, without feeling the utmost concern for its ignorance, 
it? blindness, and profligacy } The world can be no other than a 
vale of tears, in the estimation of a Minister of the Gospel. He 
observes, with sorrow, the multitudes of Christians who are perish- 
ing 3 their melancholy f^te he makes the constant subject of his la- 
mehtations and prayers :-r-haw, then, can he rajoice over the 
fuios and desolation of the holy Jerusalem,—'^ the citv of the living 
God r* 

** What, however, is the most reasonable is, that the Clergy, 
who plead the necessity of amusements, are, ordinarily, those who 
have the least nted ,of them, who most neglect their duty, and 
the employment attached to' their vpcation. They are indolent Mi- 
nisters, enemies of study and of meditation, and unfaithful to their 
calling } who loiier away their time, not to amuse, but to fly from, 
themselves. Their life consists in an habitual indolence > >ve see 
in them nothing serious, not even the discharge of vheir professional 
obligations, which are oftenJiurriedover, with an air of fatigue, of 
reluctance, and of indeedhey 3 ' what ought to be their "consolation is 
► their trouble; they hasten into the world, where they may. forget 
their profession and themselves together. 
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second ruft, no less e&sejatial than tho preceding Is, that our 
communica^JODs with the woild be rare $ t^rlupt as It is, it dein^ds 
of Usp virtu# without a spot^ and piety without abletnish. 

The more indulgent it is to itself, the more severe it is towards 
us ) it watches us, continually, with a 9Ci^fttini2tng and malignant 
eye ; an unguarded expression, the least levity of behavior, becomes* 
inSts judgment, an unpardonable crime | and when, in order to 
discover greater affection for it than for ourselves, we seem to relax 
a little from the gravity of our character, nothing escapes its ob- ■ 
seryation. It entreat# us to partake in its licentious pleasures •, and 
provided we suder ourselves to be prevailed upon, it returns our 
complaisance by abusive calumnies, and opprobrious accusations. % 
'fbos, my Brethren, we deceive ourselves, by thinking that wo 
gain the esteem and favor of the world, by familiarizing ourselves 
with ft, and by frequently exhibiting our persons at its amusements, 
and devoting our atrections to its pursuits. The more it sees us, the 
less it esteems and respects us: when, therefore, we mingle in 
society, let us never forget that we are the Ministers of the Hoi/ 
Jesus;*' 

From the whole of tWse discourses, we are, without breach* 
of charity, led to infer tliat the state of the French clergy was 
very ill calculated to sujpport the crown l^y producing a reli- 
gious and loyal people. It we may judge what was practised fiotn 
what is prohibited by this zceddus djoces^n, we are not much 
SU1 prised that the clergy had lost that respect, with the peopld, . 
wliicli alone could have interposed between them and the re- * 
volutioaary'fury of those who were equally averse to all rclj- 
gion. Viewed only in this light, Massillon’s Charges may be 
Tpad, we hope wMth usefulness, by the olcrgy, and with interest 
by all who arc observers of the silent progress of great changes 
and revolutions, few of which are produced by the immediate 
agents, and all, perhaps, may be tiaced to distant and unsus- 
pected sources. Massillon was not a preacher of smooth 
thirds;** did not, as some among ourselves, expect to re- 
form his clergy by complimenting them on their zeal, piety, 
and learning, an^ abusing every man who ventured to point 
out what was wrong. Much as lie reverenced the church, he 
never considered those who intruded into its sacred offices, as 
men exempt from censure or controuf, and this freedom, we 
may again repeat, ought strongly to recommend his Charges to 
the attention of our Clergy, who, although as a body they are 
entitled to the excellent character Mr, St. John has given them 
in his pieface, yet contain ipmon^ them a proportion of in- 
truders who are much ny>rc mindful of the emoluments than the' 
duties of the priesthood. 

Mr. St. John has occasiohall/ confirmed the opinions of the 
venerable bishop of Clermont by quotations fiom Seeker's 
charges, and by notes from his ow«#pen, wdiicli are generally 
pertinent and sensible. The following from p. 57, written fa)' 
the translator merits some attention ; 
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** Tto Prclut* do^iii^tlf asks, ** Jff ‘isiaov parish would not'^say 
cf dsei^^ PasUMTs^ wa va# not hava this tcian to preside over us > If 
the pe'tple among wbom 1 bave lived, had the 4^asce of the Miuis- 
ter» could i dal^tnjrself that (heir choice >yould fall on me 1 
may, I hope, without oCcrue* be permitted to observe, that, in the 
)ippoinrmcnt of Mimsters, it is greatly to be desured that the people 
over whom the Pastor ia commissioued te preside, should be a per- 
^ whooi they approve. If, knowing ht^ moral character, they 
^st)y dislihe him ; if, when they hesi^^bim in fee Church, they 
areianapinrioua in, their opinioo, that. fm<n hia manuarof reading 
and preadiing, their Church and Communion Will be deserted ^ or 
If, whatmcf be hia qualifkations, his voice is so weak that it can- 
not be heard > ought not every congregation to have the privilege of 
protesting against such nomination? A congregation cannot be 
bai^y in a Clergyman whom they devpise; a congregation wUi 
never observe^ uniformly and «%erioQsly, the Ordinances of Religion# 
under the ministry of a Clergyman, however ea:emplary his conduct, 
apd ^SLcelleut his discourses, whose elocution is such as to eacite 
general dissatlsfactiou $ and if the Church be large, and his voice 
low, it is impossible that those who cannot distinct Ij’ hear, should 
'derive any benefit from the discharge of his public duty. It is 
greatly to be lamented, that there should be in our Church, and 
in our Church oi^ily, .such abpndant cause of complaint on these 
topics. 

J would not be understood fo' mean, that ©very congregation 
ought to have the choice of its own Minister. God forbid ! for a 
regulation so injudicious would banish from the Church every good, 
and introduce into it every evil. But it cannot, surely, be thought, 
that the security of the Church, and the interests of the Gospel, 
are piomoted by imposing upon a congrogation a Clergyman who 
is not calculated, in almost a single instance, to obtain the appro- 
bation, and ensure the a^ectioos, of his bearers. An appeal to 
the Diocesan, not originating in personal pique, in^wanton caprice, 
or in previous attachment to a more popular preacher, but founded 
on impartial justice, and supported by incontroveitiblc reasoning, 
ought to be allowed. And sure I am, the greatest good would re- 
sult ffom such a measure to the whole community : the State would 
receive fiom it a most powerful support ; the Church would acquire 
such strength, as to bid dedance tu the insinuations of scepticism, 
and the combinations of schism ; and Religion itself, by a mxire ge- 
neral and devout observance of it$ Ordinances, would be moie uni- 
formly , practised. 

" It would be well if the Second Part of Massillon's Discourse was 
aeriously r^ad by every Patron, before he presents to ^ Living, and 
by every Incumbent, before hj nominates to a Curacy, whether per- 
petual or stipendiary.*' ^ , 

This IS a subject of great importanee, but at the same time 
of peculiar intricacy. Mi'* St. John’s proposition, at first 
sight, appears fair and equitable, nut it must remain impracti- 
cable, unless we piodced a step farther and admit of popular 
elections, an evil which aii' supporters of the church* most zea- 
lously deprecate. Mr. 23t. Joim’s appears a species of half- 
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Ifieasilre, but it Iroulil «iot . long remain if). He speaks ef 

impartial justice,** and ** incontrovertib ip reasowing,*’ bfii: 
where are these to be found in popular elections? The evil, 
however, is not less to be deplored because the remedy h dif-» 
ficult, at\d what is Iverc advanced mentsMie particular atten- 
tion of //z^«patrons« 

The “ Leltcr on tlic 'Art of Preaching, by Rcybae,"* 
contains some excellent advice on that subject, and Mr, St* 
John^s ** Thoughts on the Composition of a Sermon, as adapted 
to the Church of England,” do credit to his good sense, in 
many respects ; but we cannot help thinking tliat this is one df 
those subjects on which much good writing has been unpro* 
fitably spent, n Some are far argument, some for eloquence, 
and some for a mixture*} some adopt the language of scrip- 
t irc f\)r its sublimity and beauty ; and some discard it aa 
antiquated. “Mr. St, John secs no good in argumentative icr- 
mons, as those of Butler, Clarke, Jortin, Balguy, but, if wc do 
not misunderstand him, would prefer the hoitatory manner o£ 
the Ffench preachers, in which opinion we cannot conctir* 
Without standing up for the particular methods of Butler, 
Claike, fkc. we may aver, W'ithout tlie leas^liazard of contra- 
diction, thk it is the duty of a clergyman to take care thfit'all 
his sermons be argumentative, thlif is, it is his duty to assert the 
truth in various propositions, adapted to the understandings of 
his hcc^rers, and to bring his proofs from, the Holy Scriptures* 
We have no opinion of tlje manner of the French prcacfierst, 
although we have been told wonders of its effects, but they 
were msiile effects, which is always a suspicious circumstance, 
and we have reason to think they were temporary effects, wbicli 
all eloquence must produce that touches the nerves instead of 
the conscience. The corapUment Louis XIV. paid to Mas- 
sillon, that he never left his chapel after a sermon, from that 
prelate, but ^♦discontented with himself,” might be a strong 
argument in favour of pulpit eloquence, it wc did not know 
what then was, and continued to be the clwracterof Louis. 

But although V c have taken the liberty to differ from Mr* 
St. John as to the effect of mere ebqutnce in the pulpit, we 
concur in thinking that more attention ought to be bestowed to 
a dear, perspicuons, and affectionate manner both of compo- 
sing and delivering sermons. Yet even this cannot be the sub- 
ject of teaching; if a man is not persuaded in his own mind 
that it is his duty to do all this, it is iif vainxo cuic him by any 
system of instructions at college (which.Mr. St. John seems to 
recommend) or by any episcopal or other charges. — It is for- 
tunate, and we ayi.persuaded Mr. St. John will upon due con- 
sideration think so, that the gospel was originally propagated 
without the aid of human eloquence, and it would appear to be 
the design of its great Foundei that it should still be propa- 
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without a tal^tk which seems to be «ifen to very few of 
the human race, f iJet all the learned world be inspected* and 
Itow smalt is the proportion of eloquence in any branch, even 
those where there arc the strongest motives to cultivate* it, if it 
could be cultivated/ Eloquence is as much a^ift of nature, as 
the genius for poetrv, painting, or music. It' is in vain, there** 
fore, to recommend that to a preacher which he Cahnot attain, 
but it is she highest wisdona and the best advice to recommend 
him to seek for that aid on his honest labours which has been 
promised sinc6 the hist commission given to the ApostleSiT and 
will never be withheld from him whose only object is the con** 

' scientious discharge of his duty. 

Art. hi. Feudal Tyrants f or the Countt of Carlsheim and 
Sargans. A Romance. Taken fro*n the German. By M. G. 
Lewis. 4 vo/s. tQi/w. iL Bsa Hughes,, London^ i8o6. 
THE public is so well acquainted with the taste of Mr. 
Lewis, that in whatever appears from his pen an abundant por« 
tion of all the ingredients which constinite the marvellous and 
the horrible must be expected. With the exception of the 
spectres we have heie an ample share of this species of me- 
chauisra, and* thefefore, the work, docs not belie its author. 

however, carries us bard: to a time and a state of society 
which gives to the whole some appearance of probability. 

The story gradually uiiiolds itself in a correspondence be- 
tween Elizabeth, the' widowed Countess of Torrenbuyg, and 
Conrad, Abbot of Cloihier Curwalil. From tliese letters, to- 
gether With others wTiiten by the Countess to her biother, we 
learn that Elizabeth, young, beautilul, and nch, had been led 
to the altar by Hcni y of Moiufort, who, liappening there to 
see a face more agreeable to him, ihiew awly the hand of his 
bride in disgust, and thus stopped the ceremony. The aged 
Count of Torrenbufg had, some time pievious to this, been so- 
liciting the hand of Elizibetb,’ and was supporttd by her pa- 
rents. To avoid him she elopod with Heniv who dcseited her 
at the altar. Upon this failure the aged Count renewed his 
suit, and was accepted. Ida, the lady who deprived the 
Countess of Henry, was the relation of die Count, and, togC'^ 
ther witli her sister Constantia, the heiress of his possessions, 
consistingof the extensive domains of Torrennurg, Carlsheim, 
and Sargans. The fascinated husband, howevci, at his death left 
the whole to his wife. EHzabet^ deliberated whedicr she should 
not restore these possessions to thte heiicssts. To this sacufice 
she was strongly advised by the abbot of Cloister Curwald who 
had been her tutor, while her brother as earnestly dissuaded 
lier from if. The abbot in one of his letters alludes to the 
noble conduct of some ,of the fanner ladles of Cailshcim and 
Sargans, wuh a view to induce the Couniess to follow their 
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example* Thi^ Udi$ iq a request on %hii^ pait of t}m latter ^ 
he made "acquainted with, the history of theihouses oi Cari^ 
sheim and SargjnSf and §1^ is referred by thi abbot to aome 
writings in the possession of the abbess of Zurich* The medH 
remarkable of these she contrived lo obtain though it was ne^ 
cessary to have recourse to stratagem for that purpose, there 
being objeciioo to p^uco them on account of the 
crimes of some monks wmeh^they exposed* Tins finishes 
what the author ^Alh the first {>art, where the transactions 
luded to arc but imperfectly explained, and wh^re we find 
little or nothing relative to the heiresses* Curiosity, therefore* 
is still kept fully on the stretch* 

The first packet contained the memoirs of Urania Venosta* 
written by herself. Her bfhet bad died while she was a child* 
and she was educated with the Count of Hapsburg^s daughters^ 
Upon the elevation of the Cdunt to the empire she was ba^ 
nished from his court, because the Duke of Saxony seemed to 
prefer her to the Emperor’s daughter* Her uncle, Count 
Leopold Veno&ta, had considerable possessions in the ncigb« 
bourhood of the Rhmtian Alps, and thither she removed^ Leo-« 
pold had purchased the possessions of several neit^hbouring 
fords whose extravagance had forced them to dispose of them* 
Among others the chief possessione of the Counts of Carl-^ 
sheim belonged to him at the time his niece Urania came to 
live with him. Ethelbert the only remaining branch of that 
family having failed to repair his ruined fortunes in the service 
of foreign princes had returned home and immured himself in 
the ruined castles that were still his own. He carefully avoided 
all intercourse with Leopold, vrho courted his acquaintance 
with the honest intention of aiding him in recovering the 
estates of his ancestOis, if he should appear worthy of his re- 
gard. The Counts of Carlsheim had parted with the spot, on 
which the 'Abbey of Curwald was situated, only as a pledge. 

A dispute arose between the monks and their abbot, and Leo-* 
pold and Ethelbert at last met in order to decide it. Uiania 
accompanied her uncle, and pleaded in favour of the abbot, 
and Ethelbett with some extravagant compliments to the i\iecQ 
allowed the uncle to decide the matter in his own way. From 
tills time Ethelbert courted the acquaintanre of Leopold with 
as much earnestness as he had formerly avoided it. It happened 
rather singularly that lie twice saved Uiania’s lite. Edith, 
Countess of Mayenfield was compeiled^to leave her castle by 
■‘her bitter enemy the abbot of St. Gall, who was supposed to 
have poisoned her husband* She was received into the castle 
of Ethelbert, and protected by him. Leopold saw her and be- 
came attached to heif,*and Urania endeavoured to bring about a 
mairiage. This did not seem to suit tly^views 'of Ethelbert, 
who expressed his surprise that she should promote an arrange- 
VoL, II. » I 
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mtxii which wouldi deprive herself of a greaft part of her^oncle’s 
possessions. Finding that she was not to be Convinced bjr 
these arguments he was silent* Ethelbert and Leopold now 
united their forces against the abbot of St. Gall. They 
fell into an ambuscade and X^eopold was taken prisoner, 
but was afterwards liberated by the exertions of Ethelbert. 
Edith, however, had in the mean time been carried from 
Leopold's castle by banditti as was supposed. Leopold grate- 
ful tor the services of Ethelbert bestowed upon him the hand 
of Urania, 'and then retired to a distant castle. She soon 
discovered that both her uncle and herself had been throughout 
the dupes of Ethelbert, that the dangers from which he had 
saved her had been occasioned by himself, that be had carried 
off the Countess of Mayenfield to prevent Leopold’s second 
marriage, and that it was lie, who, m concert with the abbot of 
St. Gall, had contrived the imprisonment of the Count, with a 
view to make a merit of his release. Urania, after sufferings 
of various kinds, was at last imprisoned in a remote fortress, 
where she found Edith and another lady, who it afterwards ap- 
peared was the real wife of Ethelbert, by whom she had a son 
who enjoyed extensive possessions in Italy. This lady pe- 
rished in an attempt to set fire to the fortress^ Urania and 
Edith were liberated bycipeafis of some Helvetian peasants. 
Leopold Venosta, when he found how he had been imposed 
upon, marched with \vs followers lo punish Ethelbert. In the 
mean time Donat, Ethelbeit’s »on, advanced with an aimed 
force to revenge the death of his mother. Urania, in order to 
free herself from the reproachful situation In which she stood, 
returned again to Ethelbert with whom the common danger in- 
duced Leopold to unite his forces. They were, however, un- 
riiccessful, and both perished. Urania became the prisoner of 
Donat, but after carious hardships was released by the interfe- 
rence of powerful friends, upon conveying to Donat her right 
to the possessions of Carlshcim, and Sargans. She then re- 
tired to the convent of Zurich, and this concludes the second 
part. 

The iiistorv of Adelaide, Count Donat’s sister, forms the 
third part. She married Rodolpho of the Beacon T®wer, who 
ended his life on the scaffold for joining in a conspiracy against 
the Emperor Albeit. His wife attended him till his death and 
then died of grief. 

The fourth and fifth parts arc composed of the memoirs of 
Emmeline and Ainalbcrga C<funt Donat’s dai)ighters. These had 
been destined by their father to take the veil in the convent of St. 
Roswitha, with the licentious abbot of which he was on terms of 
great intimacy. They, hoivevcr, had difiereut views. Amal- 
berga and Count Eginhait of Torrenburg saw and loved each 
other, and Einmdinc had seen and loved Count Herman of 
Werdenberg. Eginhdrt, however, wais prevented from de- 
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tlaring^himself by 4 us being previously betnitlied to Helen of 
Homburg, a grand daughter of Edith of iMayenSeld, and 
Herman^ though he loved Emmelinei thougat it improper to 
choose for a wife one who had been educated in a mansion so 
licentious as that of her father* Donat f6r some time kept 
them in close confinement, but Amalberga contrived to escape 
and Jived among the Helvetian peasants* This affords an op- 
portunity of introducing various particulars relative to the 
plans of the Swiss for the recovery of their liberties which 
add not a little to the interest of the work, Emmeline is 
conveyed to the convent of St. Roswitha which is described 
as a brothel, and there imprisoned in a dungeon lor re- 
fusing to listen to the licentious addresses of the abbot. 
Donat having discovered the true character of this convent sets 
it on fire, but Emmeline escapes owing to the depth of her 
dungeon from which slie is released by Herman of Wcuicn*‘ 
berg. Donat had carried off Helen of Homburg and lorced 
her to marry him. He dies by the fall of some ruins in his 
own castle, and Helen retires to a convent. The memoirs 
conclude with the marriage of Eginhart of Torrenburg to 
Amalberga, and of Herman of WerJenberg to Emmeline, 

We have ‘next the memoirs of the sisieis withch.t a name. 
From this it appears that a Countoss of Werdenburg about 4 
century subsequent to the lime of Emmeline had conceived a 
strong antipathy to the Torrenbuig famijy. She had two 
daughters, who, provided the Count of Torrenburg should die 
without issue, would be the heiresses of Torrenburg, Carlsheim, 
and Sargans. Count Frederick of Torrenburg, however, had 
two sons whom he wished to connect by marriage with'the 
ladies of Werdenberg. In order to prevent this the Countess 
concealed her daii^luers, Ida and Constantia, among some 
Swiss peasantry. The secret of their birth w^as not disclosed 
to them till some time subsequent to the mother’s death. A 
mutual attachment had previously taken place between RosannJt 
Tell (Ida) and Erwin Melthal a peasant’s son who was in the 
Emperor’s scivice. She learnt that he had been killed in an 
assault. This young man, however, was the heir to the house 
of Montfort, and had been concealed in order to avoid the aits 
of an avaricious uncle who wished to dispatch him in order to 
secure his possessions to himself. In due time the young man 
was restored to his title, and assumed his real name of Henry 
de Montfort. Qa returning to the valley where he bad first 
seen Rosanna he learnt that she*wasdead. The fact, however, 
was, that the two sons of the Count of Torrenburg had died# 
and that he had taken Rosanna and Mary, or Ida and Con- 
stantia home, and a'cknowl edged them as his heiresses. About 
this time the Count paid his addresses tQ;]^lizab(?th of March. 
She, as has been already mentioned, preferred Heniy of 

via 
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fort apd 9ce(ni|]|^ied bim to the altar atterMed by Ida* ^ T^hcre 
the lovers recogmecd one another. Elizabeth knowing nothipg; 
of their former nistoiy thought herself atirontedi and married 
Count Frederick.^ Ida while fly ipg from the resentment of bef 
uncle, t^iefa she^ had incurred through some mistakes, and 
Constahtia, while on her way to a convent, fell into the hands 
of robbic^ who carried them to the Alps.. They contrived, 
however, to make their escape^ and-UvM for some time in a 
valley at t^e foot of these mountains. This story forrris the 
subject of the sixth and seventh parts. In the eighth sr^tid last 
part we have an account of the restoration of the possessions by 
Elizabeth, who retired to a convent, and of marriage of 
Ida with Henry, and of Constantia with Conradin, a brother of 
the Landgrave of Thuringia. 

The work has throughout been managed with a great deal of 
art and ability. By adopting the form of a correspondence, 
the author was enabled, in a manner perfectly natural, to giv^ 
a sort of partial view of the subject at the beginning, sufficient 
to keep our curiosity on the stretch through the whole without 
completely gratifying it till the end, when a full explanation 
takes place., T^e great object is toinduce Elizabeth to restore 
to the legal heiresses those possessions of which misconceptioii 
'and her husband’s affectiorf for her had deprived them. The 
memoirs are properly and naturally introduced as^tbey are suf- 
ficiently connected. with the subject in two ways.' First, they 
relate to the ancient possessors of those lands of which Eliza- 
beth was mistress, and of which the damsels of Werdenburg 
were the legal heiresses, and secondly, they have all a tendency 
to promote thereat end in view which is the restoration of the 
possessions. ll)is poim is always kept in sight by the inter- 
mediate letters of Elizabeth to her brother Count Oswald of 
March, to whom she communicates the impression made upon 
her by each memoir. The first wish of Urania Venosta, she 
finds, was to be married to Ethelbert. This wish she obtained 
and was completely miserable in consequence. Elizabeth in 
reflecting upon this, considers that her case might have been 
similar if her wishes with respect to Henry had been gratified. 
•Helen of Homburg, she observes, gave "up her claim to the 
Count of Torrenburg because he loved another, though she had 
an on^tunity of asserting that claim by the death or her hus- 
band Donat* This was an example for Elizabeth to follow 
with respect tp Henr/ and she stilt believed both 

IdiS and Henry guilty of treaefery and 'wanton cruelty. This 
mistake is removed by the last memoir where the history of the 
damsels of Werdenburg is fully detailed. , Elizabeth is thus at 
fast satisfied as to her duty. Tnat duty she performs and the 
object is accompHshisd. , 

With respect to the incidents they are certainly conducted 
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in a manner whith^generalljr keeps the intci^st fully elivc* 
This is particularly the case with the memoiriof Urania Ve- 
nosca, where the^character of fiithelbcrt gradualfy unfolds itself, 
with those of the daughters of Count where we have 

the details of the efforts of the Helvetians for the recovery of 
their freedom* . This pare derives no little interest from its con- 
nection with real history. But the excesses of the lawless chiefs 
arc carried sometimes to a most marvellous and improbable pitch* 
The dismal dungeons, dark passages, and ‘‘hair breadth scapes*' 
certainly occur too frequently, while “the cunning of the 
scene" is much too often destroyed liy the unmerciful load of 
miseries which is laid upon single persons. Something, how- 
ever, must be allowed for the manners of the times. 

With regard to the characters, few of them are perfectly 
tural or very strongly marked, if we except those of WaUer 
Forest, William Tell, and some other Helvetians. Etbelbert 
and Donat arc the same in point of character. They are mon- 
sters with scarcely a trace of humanity. They are constantly 
engaged in the perpetration of crimes, and have no a&ctton for 
wives or children, or any human creatures except themselves. 
Count Leopold is an honest, welLmeaning.^but ^weak man; 
Count Frederick of Torrenburg is nearly the same, only weaker 
and more superstitious. Eliaabfeth, however, is well deli* 
nested. She is open, generous, and noble, without selfishness 
or treachery herself, and abhorring meanness and treachery ia 
others. Anxious to act as becomes her by those who had most 
injured her, she determines to find out what is her duty, and 
having found it is resolute in the performance. 

Upon the whole the other worxs of Mr. Lewis may contain 
something more l|jrilliant and striking, but we believe few or 
none of them are so free from objection. The regularity and 
the interest is worthy of very considerable praise, and little ob- 
jection can be made to the performance on the score of mora- 
lity. This negative merit is valuable in Mr. Lewis, as it Ts 
what one should not readily have expected. Ihe present work, 
however, affords some grounds of hope that he may in future^ 
continue to deserve whatever approbation ought to be given on 
this account, 

- ■ - — ...-a.—,. — ^ 

Akt. IV. Hours of Leisure; or Essays and CkaracUnsiics^ 

by George Brewer, ttmo. pp. 367. yr. Hatchard. 

London^ 1806. ^ • 

THESE Essays are professedly written after the manner of 
Goldsmith. As it is seldom that much can be expected from 
imitators we bcgao#t!ic perusal with na very sanguine hopes of 
any thing to compensate the trouble. It was^ with pleasure, 
however, that sve found much in this vobime w*orthy of consi- 
dcraBle praise. It is nut in works uf this sort that We are to 
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look fot any profound, regular, and *8y$te*matic viewi of the 
nature of man^ and of the motives and springs of human action. 
But the various* ways in which the vicious attd absurd display 
themselves may ^be humorously delineated, and e^iposed in a 
manner which must strike the most unreflecting, and make a 
strong impression on the ftiost ordinary capacity. ]^or this 
reason works of this kind, when properly conducted, are well 
calculated to be of the most extensive utility. Nor are they 
less fitted fgr entertainment than instruction, ior wit and satire 
never appear to such advantage as when directed against vice 
and absurdity. Mr. Brewer possesses considerablelalenis for 
this kind of writing. He seems to have been much in the 
.world and to have studied character with'kttention. He seizes 
Virith some acuteness the objectionable shades in the manners 
and dispositions of men, and ridicules them with great success. 
The stories whereby he illustrates the subjects of which he 
treats are generally well told, and almost always possess a portion 
of humour and point sufficient to render them agreeable. The 
following remarks oh the method of education adopted in some 
•boarding schools will give a good idea of Mr. Brewer’s man* 
ner r_ , . ^ 

Perhaps a. philosophical mirid could not employ itself better 
*tlian in the detection of those ^iefects which tend to the misery of 
mankind; it might awaken some to a sense of their true interests, 
and withdraw others, from their received prejudices. It was a duty 
of this kind which engaged me lately to pay a visit to two estab- 
lished seminaries for the education of females. The mistress of the 
first taught in her school, as she herself told me, every thing fashion- 
able I fillagree, and straw woVk, the tambourine, and the pew reel 
steps ; and with gfeat esniltation produced her pupils as specimens 
of her ability : but it unibrtunately happened, that every thing took 
a wrong turn; I fancied in every infant face the outlines of pride, 
ill temper, vanity, and affectation ; and pictured to my imagination 
}ier misled children growing up in error, vice, and wretchedness. 

A few days afterward, a walk to a well-regulated school in the 
visage of Newington in some measure relieved me from the im- 
pression which Mrs, Rigadoon’s mode of education had left upon 
my mind: here, from the propriety of manners in the Mistress, I 
promised myself a real gratification from the sight of her family j 
nor was 1 disapf>ointed. On my entrance into the school-room, 1 
imagined myself in a tasteful garden, where, in a rich parterre, the 
most beautifjl flowers were arranged with symmetry and order, and 
displayed the skill and understanding of the artist who had raised 
them ; youth, health, innocenc^, knd gaiety, were pictured in every 
face; all was lovely and unsullied. I now felt the advantages of a 
virtuous education rush upon my mind, and fancied that 1 saw be- 
fore me the dutiful daughter, the faithful wifej and the affectionate 
mother. 

" Happy would it lfe*if parents would cease to'encourage those 
9 emirK«r!e;i'^whose conductors do not mingle the instructions of ^ iet^ 
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'atnd reaton with the tccompUshtnents of a modern education, and 
which only serve to fit out a young female raiml with vanities and 
follies suitable tp the depravity of the ^e. Bill it unfortunately 
happens in these days, that the iil«judging mother must have her 
child what she calls ttxtrmel^ uell-bred ; never •considering, that to 
become a truly-fine Lady, she must necessarily have a fine under* 
standiog, and a«virtuous mind. 

One of the most distinguished among the modern extnmel^ •wclU 
Ind, was Miss Artemisa Pullet, the daughter of an eminent poul- 
terer in Leadenhall Market, whose indnlgent mamma, a little fat 
woman, about four feet in height, but big with importance, settled 
the preliminaries of the mode of education herself with the mistress 
of a boardlng*8chool at Hackney, and desired particularly (hat her 
child should tarn every thing genteel. Miss had no objection to 
borrow the peacock*$ feathers, and astonished mamma and papa 
with her taste and elegance in dress. True, indeed, Mr. Peter 
Pullet would sometimes revolve in bis mind, over a pipe of tobacco 
at the IHgconSi a public-house, the necessity of her being, as he 
called it, so higti-Ji nuked, and would sometimes open hU mind to 
his neighbour, Mr. Brisket, the butcher. Being a very seimible 
man, it was a considerable time before he had become thoroughly 
reconciled to the name of Artemisa, or even, indeed, before he 
could properly pronounce it ; but his wnfe iiad^ssurpd him that it 
was perfectly genteel, and he acquiesced : yet, when vexed some- 
times nt a bad debt, or a dear market, he could not help muttering 
to himself indistinctly the words * fine names — Miss Arteixiisa/ and 
* cursed .nonsense.* 

• 

It happened, however, that Mr. Peter Pullet, wisely foreseeing 
that his accomplished daughter would soon give him a conspicuous 
place in the gazette, very ingeniously made a transfer of her and her 
extravagance# to his neighbour Mr, Crossgrain, a wholesale woollen- 
draper, by an elegant wedding, which nearly stripped him of all his 
stock, dead and aJtve; $0 that not even a turkey was left gobbling 
for food in the cellar. 

Two extraordinary characters were now united in the bands of 
Hymen. Mrs. CrO'iSgrain, as it might have been expected, had a 
mind stored with the common rubbish of ignorance and absurdity; 
pride was her predominant passion, and folly and perverseness ac- 
companied roost of her actions. Notwitbsundirig her boarding- 
school education, she had a remarkable fluency ot bad language, a 
curious mixture of her mamma’s native tongue, and the niVeried dia- 
lect of her Governess ; added to this, she had a happy Knack of mis- 
comprehension, and was extremely fond of argumeut. 

“ As for Mr. Crossgrain, his ideas did not extend beyond a tailor’s- 
pat tern -card i but he had saved a large •fortune, anvf was now de- 
termined to retire and enjoy it.* *It was not long, however, before 
he discovered, that in a wife he had bought a piece of goods of which 
te was no judge, and that his first step toward enjoying himself was 
a step backwards/’* Mrs. Crossgrain in nothing Tesembled himself ; 
he liked his dinner at two o’clock, she liked it. at five ; he liked 
apple dumpliflgs, and she bad an averSiin to them; he loved his 
pipe, and she insisted that be should never smoke j he was frugal. 
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ati^ shfe e)ttravi%^|. it r&»y tea^ily be conoei^di aeccrdh^ to tbor 
scale 6f hap{}n'^essi|that Mr. Crossgram had but few opportunity to 
enjoy himself; time after time he wished that hc^had tibver manr- 
ried> till« as luck would have it« ode day his dear Artemisa was 
thrown out of a Onediorse chaise at £psam races^ smd never after-^ 
wards recovered the fVights a few months odly elapsed before he 
buried half his troubles.*' 

The kory of Matthew Merrythought is a tolerably happy il- 
lustration of an independent alsposition calculated for setting 
the frowns of fortune at defiance: 

Matthew Merrythought was odd of those happy characlers who 

seen most of the v^arieties of fortune without murmuring; and 
though she played him a hundred is^ly tricks* he laughed at them 
dll. Nature had been, bountiful to Him^ and his well-set limbs and 
lusty shoulders bid defiance to fatigue; hh had been brought up 
toughiy at a school in Yorksldre* and could wrestle, swim*, box, leap, 
and run better than any of his achool-fdiows. Matt* who had a 
dear head* presently acquired some Latin* and was just a tolerable 
master of his own language, when he was taken from school, and 
put into the office of Mr. Scrape, the attorney; bat Matt, who 
nad an utter detestation to the desk, took the opportunity one 
morning to deenmy without^iving his master anv ]ega>l notice, and 
joined a recruiting party which happened to be passing through the 
town. From this hoar, Matt^ed to say, he began to m/jfHt} 
but forced marches and nightly camps only gave a temper and con* 
sistency to his constitqtion that rendered it indexible to the attacks 
of climate or fatigue ! he never minded the persecutions of wind or 
weather ; and * let the storm pelt away as hard as it would,’ cried 
Matt, ^ I was never afraid to poke out my 'chln/ Happily Matt's 
mind took the same disposition, and was presently as indexible to 
the etfects of inconvenience or disappointment as his body to the 
injuries of climate. He was naturally so cbeerKtl and comicaJ, that 
if we could for a moment personify Care, we should imagine him 
retiring astonished at the risible phiz which Matt always presented 
tq him< Matt's boldness and intrepidity of character soon recom* 
rnended him to his officers ; and be was presently raised from a 
private to a pair of colours, which be defended so nobly in one of 
the hottest engagements in the war with America, that be was pro- 
moted to a Lieutenancy with the rank of Captain. But these ad* 
’vantages were attended with new difficulties* Malt’s pay was very 
jnsufficient to support him* for he had u generous and liberal mind, 
proof against every tliing but distress. Matt had now frequent oc- 
casions to exercise his fortitude* for he w^as beset with duns* who at- 
tacked him on all sides ; but Matt was still found at his post, and 
(^corned to run away; and when he received his money he always 
paid as far as it would go. 

There is not a character that deserves our esteem and assistance 
more than the man of good principle, who passes whole days of 
anxious moments at>d eager desires to keep his word; such a man 
carries about him a ceai;t*ess atrophy, and pays a se\aere interest for 
the debt he owes. 
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vrab hot of tliis description : be all bo could^ and tm 
use his own eKpressVons, was no sooner in a scrape than be got oitt 
«f it. A credifor of Matt’s, who was a professtid mon^y4efider» 
who had supplied hiih moch to his disadvantage, threatened One 
day, if he did not immediately make good^hi^ payment, to have htnlt 
sent to prison. Matt shrugged up his t^houldors, and looking ya$tl|r 
eurming, asked his creditor What o clock it was 1 The moneydender* 
astonisbid at his composure, desired to know what he meant by tbo 
enquiry* ‘ Because/ answered Matt, * just let me put a few thiaga 
in bundle, and 1*11 go to piison directly** 

** Mritt had a variety of odd sayings and remarks, which he made 
nse of on any occasion that suited ; such as, when he got into a dif^ 
ficulty he always exc'aimed, ^Xam a lucky fellow 1 Tm a lucky 
fellow V and when he got out of it, ' 1 told ye so/ . Matt was some* 
times fond of punning, when be had an opportunity to be satirical s 
as when he observed, * that there was but one place in the wbrid 
where tlie poor were always sure to hud a cordial reception » and 
that was at the braedy vaults ; and that there was only one person 
bn whom he could depend to do any thing for him, and that wak 
himself'' If Matt got into company that he did not like, he would 
exclaim very piteously, in the language of Scripture, * Why am t 
constrained to dwell with Mesech, and have my habitation among 
the tents -of Kedar/ And ot^ day being out oo a water party, 
where he was obliged to iisten very.patlently, for a long time, to the 
pretensions of a gentleman who assumed to be accomplished in 
every thing, he took the opportunity of a squall coming on to ask 
him if he could swim ; w^hich question disconcerted the beau so 
much that he trembled all over, and did not say another syllable till 
they gat to shore. Matt had a great contempt for the tender, deli- 
cate sprigs of fashion, raised In the nursery beds of voluptuousnesa 
and ease, and used to paint their situation in a very ludicrous man- 
ner. Mt is admirable/ said he, * to see a fine lady caught in a 
heavy shower, almost sinking wtib vexation that her hair i!» put in 
disorder, her muslin spoiled, and her complexion in danger ; while 
the village girl next her, smiles at the tempest, which can neither 
adfect hci pride nor beauty ; grateful only that the rain will fill the 
ears of the wheat and make a good harvest/ Another of his pic- 
tures was that of an old debauchee hobbling out of a broken down 
coach in a cross country road, while some hale fresh-coloured far- 
mer, full of strength and vigour, walks by, and both pities and ridi- 
cules the distresses of quality. But the most fanciful of Matt’s 
whims was, his Table of life, as he hiinioroiisly called it, which be 
kept, while in London, on half-pay. 1‘his curiosity consisted of e 
sheet of paper divided Into different columns, in the fello wing order ; 
Cash debtor. Cash creditor. Creditor by probabilittes, possibilities,- 
and expectancies ; and debtor by*disappointments, temptations, and 
extravancies ; besides another column for actions at law. ^ This/ 
Matt used to cry, * is my scale of agreoables and disagreeables, con^* 
veniences and inconveniences; by this 1 can tell, in one raomeaL 
the state of my finances and o^ my mind ; and may be made sen- 
sible of all tny mistakes and follies at a glance. If I have spent too 
much, 1 have only to be frugal till matters come round again ; and 

£ 
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if I have a surplus, itfcs very easy to give something away to restore 
the equilibrium' betvwn my pockets and my real wants/* In short, 
Matt’s mind was a krngdora to him in every respect, and his athletic 
body made him almost an absolute monarch over mischance and dif- 
ftculty* Matt never deed how he was accommodated; and if be 
found in his travels that there was not a bed to be had, he would lay 
himself very snugly in some corner of the room, make up his g/eat 
coat for a pillow, and sleep as sound as a dormouse. But his hardi- 
ness was not merely of service to himself. If a man was drowning. 
Matt instantly jumped into tbo water to save him; if the driver of 
cattle beat them barbarously, he corrected the abuse; if the strong 
lOppressed the weak, his strength was used to counteract oppression : 
he cared not how. far he travelled to serve a friend, and night or 
. day, hot or cold. Matt was. always ready, always willing, and glo- 
ried in the superior powers that he had to protect or save. Matt 
bad often expressed a hope that he should never linger on a sick- 
bed; and this wish was granted him; for he died in the field of 
battle by a ball from the enemy. Matt in his last moments sent for 
the Chaplain of the regiment, and very gravely desired that he would 
take the first opportunity to send Mrs. Strasburg, at the snuff-shop 
in Little Britain, five pounds by way of interest for half a crown 
‘which he had forgot to pay her when he left England—^ She is a 
poo4‘ woman,* cried Matt;' ^ and it is the only appeal to the court of 
conscience that I have to make and now (said be) you may add up 
the sum of my adventures, and put death for the total as soon as you 
pleas©/ 

“ Such was the end pf Matt, Merrythought, who never gave a 
wound but in battle, who was as brave and good a man and soldier 
as ever breathed, and who left behind him for the benetit of man- 
kind, this evident truth : that, let a man's profession or calling be 
what it may, his mind will be a kingdom to him, while he acts with 
lionour, justice, and humanity/*' 

Let it not ho understood, however, that consider these 
essays as entitled to rani; with those of the first merit. The 
observations are uficn superficial, and sometimes indistinct and 
confused. The cl'iaracrcrs too arc occasionally perfectly simi- 
lar, for instance those of Matthew Merrythought and Jack Easy. 
\Ve disc(n*er no dilFcrence in the dispositions. The only dis- 
tinciion is thit M<itthew is made to act in a greater variety of 
ciivumstanccs. Mr. B. also sometimes fails entirely in his 
attempts. For irii)taiu:e his “ Guillotine, a Fragment,” is an 
attempt to imitate Sterne. Here he loses himself completely^ 
and we are instantly put in mind of the “ imitatorcs servum 
pccus/* Hi5 improinptift verses called “The Author's Re- 
source,** might have also been' spared, as they place his poeti- 
cal talents in no very favourable ligiit. Taking the work al- 
together, however, it is an entertaining and instructive per- 
■formknce,* and reflects considerable credit upon its author. 
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Art. V. Noweau Diciionnam de Physique^ Idc^ Paris ^ 8p,§« 
A new Dictionary of Natural Philosophy^ digested conjormably 
to the latest Discoveries. A. LiBbs, ^vols. ivo. besides 
a voL plates n pp* laoo* 2/. Impofted by Duhu and Go* 

JTHE ojjjccts of the author of tbii work have been to pre- 
, sent the chief facts and doctrines of Natural Philosophy, in. 
an abridged yet complete manner ; to free the subject from a 
great number of superfluities, with which ijt has been over- 
charged ; to dcvelope only theoiics solidly established, and 
whose utility is now seen aiyi acknowledged ; to raii>e th^ 
science to the true level of modern discoveries and to extend 
its former limits, which many preceding authors seem to have 
confined within too narrow a compass. 

The work commences with a preliminary discourse, con- 
taining a brief history of Natural Philosophy ; and this is suc- 
ceeded by an Introduction, in which it is enquired whether the 
form of a Dictionar}'' is more favourable than that of a treatise 
to the study and advancement of a science* The elements in-* 
tended to communicate the knowledge of a mixed science t6 
others ought to connect together all tli^ faas,. and all the 
piinciples, so that the student need never rest his conviction 
on theory alone, but that iheoty and experiment shall refla:t a 
mutual- light on each other. In a Dictionary on the contrary, ^ 
ail the parts are insulated: this form generally admits of lon- 
ger details ; but the advantage of method and arrangement can 
only be felt as it regards each separate article. The form of a 
Treatise/then, is most advantageous for learners; that of a 
Dictionary, perhaps, to learned men, and men of business, 
who frequently wish to study one article, without recun ing 
to all those which may be connected with it. That the pre* 
sent Dictionary may, as far as possible, answer the purpose 
of a treatise, M. Libes enumerates in this introduepon, 
the principal articles it comprises, classed under the general 
beads of Extension, Divisibility, Figurabilirv, Impenetrability, 
Mobility, Inertia, Gravity, Caloric, Air, Water, Gas, Acid, 
.Alkali, Salt, Light, Electricity, Magnetism, See, 'i'hc classi- 
fication is conformable to that which is adopted by tliis author 
in his Traiti Elementaire de Physique^ a peilurmance which wc 
have not seen. 

We. think this Dictionary in many respects highly valuabte, 
and that several of the, aujcles dis*p]ay evident marks of the 
hand not of a compiler, but of a master. The subdivisions bf * 
some important articles, such as Air, Electricity, Magnetisiii, 
fluid, aic sucl^ as exhibit the dependence ot doctrines upon 
the leading experiments with great perspit;uiiy and success. 
Jlcsidcs ih«se, other articles, which*#e are persuaded will bo 
with great pleasure, are those under the words Androides, 
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Attractiops, Coulears, Congelation, ^ Evaporation, Fluide, 
Magnetisme, Metaux, Miroirs, Opacite, Refraction du Fiuide 
lumincux, and Thclmometre. It will not be expected that we 
abail attempt to give ^ detailed account of all that we think im- 

J ortant In a Dictionary like that before u« r yet we cannot for- 
ear selecting a few of the most interesting particuljars. 

I. Attraction^^This faculty may be exercised in three dif- 
ferent ways : between great masses at great distances, at the 
aurface of the ^artli, and at very small distances between the 
constituent particles of bodies. In the first case we apply the 
general term attraction^ in the second gramtatiout and in the 
third mokcvlar attraction* By means of one of the laws of 
Kepler, it is proved that all the bodies which compose our 
planetary system attract each other ; and by conibiiiing anodier 
of these laws with the motion in the circle, which differs but 
little from that of the planets in their orbits^ our author arrives 
at this result ; that the attraction is in tf*e direct ratio of the 
masses, and the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances ; 
that is, when those distances are very great. But M. Libes's 
investigations relative to the molecular attraction, are more cu- 
rious and elaborate., lie divides this article into two sections. 
In the first, where he states the phenomena of chemical attrac- 
4iorrS, he commences by reducing to three, namely, simple, 
elective, and complex attraction, the great number of amni- 
ties (such as affinity of aggregation, affinity of composition, 
affinity of dissolution, affinity of precipitation, intermediate 
affinity, &c.) which have been devised to explain by giving 
words in cuirent payment, phenomena which were not suf- 
ficiently known to admit of a satisfactory explanation. In the 
second section he endeavours to/ifeduccthe molecular attraction 
to the laws of universal attraction : he docs not attempt to 
demonstrate the identity of the Jaws, but to shew how probable 
it is that Newton was right when he suggested that one attrac- 
tion might be the cause of all the chemical attractions, by 
shewing that if we assume the inverse ratio of the squares of 
the distances we may explain all the phenomena of molecular 
attraction. The author proceeds from the fallowing principles ; 
1. At finite distances all bodies attract one another in the in- 
verse ratio of the squares of those distances ; a. This attraction 
is exerted on all the particles of matter; 3. A finite mass may 
be considered , as composed of an infinitude of infinitely little 
parts, which are the elementary m^olecula?. This third princi- 
ple is only to be regarded as a limiting principle, since in- 
finitely great, and infinitely little, do not, strictly speaking, exist 
in nature. From these premises arc deduced the action exerted 
by two bodies, which act at a finite distance. If in the expres- 
sion of this force we suppose the masses to be infinitely small, 
we shall find tliat the attraction uf the two molecular is nothing 
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at arfnite distange. It may be opposed to this that m the 
nothesis where the nmlecul® are spherical, and of a r^ifs in- 
finitely small, their volumes would be infii^itely little qaanMiei 
of the third lirder, and that it would be the same with respect 
to the attraction of the two 'inolecnlae. Libes anttcipatet 
this obicction, and attempts to remove it ; Jirst, by tm^vinj 
thaii spherical constituent moleculm are only the result of a 
jrratuitous assumption, which nature appears to disavow, and 
that the conclusions deduced from thence can be no farthw 
true than the hypothesis on which they rest ^ 
admittinjr that the particles are spherical, still since a- finite 
mass can only have for element an infinitely small quantity uC 

the first order, represented by if the volume be 
sented by an infinitely small quantity of thethird order tlm 

density of that moleculas, compared with the density of the 
whole mass, must be an infinitely large quantity of the second 
order, such as ; for then the mass of the particle which ^ 
denoted by the product of the volume and the density, will be 


represented by 
the first order. 
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or, an infinitely small quantity of 
Thus the expression ^,* which leprescm* 

the volume of a sphere of an infinitely small radius, cm n^ver 
of itself express the mass of an elementary particle, since tl»s 
would involve a contradiction. It is thcrelore proveil that, thq 
distance being finite, the attraction of two moleculiE is an in- 
finitely small quantity of the'first order ; but it jt be supposed 
that the distance becomes infinitely small without a variation in 
the law of attraction, that attraction will become infinite. 

From hence rhe author passes to the action of a finite mass, 
of acoAe, for example, with a particle placed at us summit. 
The extreme particle of the cone has an mfanite actwn upon 
the particle attracted ; and each of the parallel lamina; .into 
which we may conceive the cone, divided being finite, and 
acting at a finite distance, will act in the finite ratio of the in- 
verse square of the distance. Yet will the action be constant 
becausc^he sections of the cone arc respectively as the squarei 
of their distances from the vertex. ,■ ,• 

M. Libes likewise fconcliides from his preceding discussion, 
that the attrtetion which terrestrial bodies exert one upon ano- 
ther is absorbed by the attraction rftxerted by the earth upon 
each of them ; and that this »ttcr, in us turn, is absorbed by 
the molecular attraction. Also, that the centre of attraction 
of a sphere is only placed at its centre of magnitude, so long 
as the particle Attracted is not placed upon the suriaK of the 
sphere} without this the action of the particle of Ac sjAerc 
which is in'eontact with the particle atfracted,. would b^infinim 
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and would absorb the attraction of all the ^tber' parts of the 
spltere. To shew that two elementary moleculae in contact, 
ought to exert upep one another an infinite action, while the 
law of attraction is directly as the masses, and inversely as the 
squares of the distances, our author’s reasoning is simply this $ 
if the masses, of two finite bodies which attract each other, 
were to become infinitely small, the attraction which Khey 
would Exercise the one upon the other, would experience, in 
respect of the masses, an infinite diminution. But if those 
masses, thus become infinitely small, are in contact, their 
centres will be found infinitely near to one another ; conse^ 
quentiy the attraction which follows the inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distances, having augmented infinitely more with 
regard to the approach of the centres of action,' Uian it has di- 
minished by reason of the extreme minuteness of the masses, 
the result must be an infinite attraction. ^ 

IL Aurora Borealis. — M. Libes has proposed a new theory 
of this phenomenon, which has been already adopted by most 
of the northern philosophers : this theory may be concisely 
stated thus. The production of hydrogenous gas is next to 
nothing at the poles : therefore so often as the electricity is put 
in an equilibrated stole in the atmosphere, the spark, instead of 
passing through a mixture of jhydc#»genou8 and oxygenous gas,^ 
-as i!i our climates, passes through a mixture of oxygenous and 
of azotic gas it must therefore cause a production of nitrous 
gas, nitrous acid, and •nitric acid, which give birth to ruddy 
vapours, whose red colour will vary according to the quantity 
and proportion of those different substances which are gene- 
rated. These vapours are carried towards the meridian where 
the air is most dilated, so that they apprQiK:h more and more 
towards the spectator ; and it is probable their motion may be 
assisted by a north wind. Sometimes they rise as if to the 
zenith of the spectator, and then descend again towards the 
merjidian : and a great number of causes may carry the vapours 
towards the different points of the heavens, whence originate 
the different motions taken by the aurora borealis, or its several 
parts. Lastly, the slight detonations which are sometimes 
heard, depend upon the small quantity of hydrogenous gas 
which is foqnd in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
which combines with the oxygen to form water. 

These principles, at the same time that they account for all 
the phenomen? accompanying the aurora borealis, explain also 
why it is so common towards the poles, and so rare in the 
temperate regions ; while thunder, which is frequent in the 
lorrid zone, is scarcely ever heard in the polar regions. The 
disengagement of hydrogenous gas is considerable neai the 
equator, and very little towards the poles: and when we ex- 
cite the electric spark iif & mixture of hydrogen, tfxygen, and 
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azotf, it cofhbinis, in preference, the bases of the two former 
gases : the electric spark ought, therefore, to occajjion thunder 
solely in hot countries, and to produce aurorae boreales alone 
in cold countries. * 

Some philosophers have considered the aurora borealisi ai 
produced by electric light. They found their opinion on the 
ligltt which'shines in a phial void of air which is presented to 
an electric machine. But it should be recollected that thia 
effect only obtains in a manner a little perceptible in a vacQum ' 
almost perfect ; and hence, that according to 'this theory the 
aurora borealis must be formed at a very considerable heigbtt 
which is contrary to the observations of Krafft, and all the 
other northern philosophers, who have the best opportunities 
of contemplating this meteor. Besides, if we might suppose 
that it were formed beyond the limits pf the resisting part of 
the atmosphere, how could we explain the detonations which 
sometimes accompany the phenomenon. And especially, how 
could we account for the very frequent ' appearance of this 
meteor at the poles* (for the aurora australis, is strictly similar^ 
to it,) where the electricity is very feeble, and for its non-ap- 
pearance at the equator, where on (he contrary the atmospliere , 
IS continually electrised ? This argument we «hall present in 
M, Libes’s own language, wit|i©ut translation, as a specimen of 
his manner : * 

Si les aurores borcales ont pour cause le fluide Clectrique qui* 
s’elSve au-dessus de Tatmosph^re, ii paroit qu’elles doivent etre plus 
frequentes et plus vires, dans les regions oCi Ve 6ulde electrique est . 
plus abondant, ct oii agissent avec plus d’activite les causes propret 
k favoriser son expansibilite et son elevation au^dessus de Tatmos- 
ph^^e ; or. 1, Dans I’atmosphdre de la .zpne torride, le fluide clec- 
irique est plus ^abondant que dans TatmosphCre polaire. parce qu’il 
s'eldve sans cesse dans ces regions une grande quantite de vapeurs 
qui eraportent le fluide electrique de la tene, d’apid-i les experiences 
de ISaunaurc confirmees par cellcs de Lcrcmirr, Les causes pro- 
pres a favoriser rexpansibilitc du fluide electrique, et son cic^ation 
aa-des8U3 de I’atnoosphdre, ont plusde force et d'energie dans la zone 
torride que dans la zone gladale: car. dans la /ore torride, la cha- 
leur est extreme, et par consequent i’air tres-dilate. Unc chaleur 
extreme favorisc rexpansibilitc du fluide electrique, une grande di- 
latation de Tair facilite son elevation au dessus de ralmospIiL*re: d’ou ^ 
il suit que leS aurores borcales devroient t^tre plus frequentes et plus 
vives dans la zone torride que dans la zone glaciale, si elles devoient 
i'existence a la matiere electrique. les conseqqpnces sont justes, 
comment pourra-t-on les corycLKer avee le sej; ur exclusif des aurores 
boreales dans les regions polaires ?” 

III. Elasticity , — ‘There have been many vain attempts to elu- 
cidate the pheflomena of elasticity. M, Libes has presented an 
explication which is ingenious, and we wi^b to .fjive our rcadeVa 
opppxtdnity of judging how far it satufactoi y. The pnn* 



•ijpjes he assume^ are, tst. That elasticity, supposes a com# 
pmsioa eSeaedy whence it follows that tais property is eva« 
in soft oriu^iiid bodies, whose partieles may rpU or 
slide one over ahotner* tadiy. That in the comp^^siojn of an 
tbstiie body sotn^ of its particles apj^rpach towards^ ^tid others 
fariber one auc^her* ^ly* That to the same 
aemperatiu^ all bodies have a volume determined by.the e(|u^ity 
which obtains between the attractive force of the particUsy and 
thie. irepohive toce communicated to tli^m by catoic^ . 

In cdnipre$$iun» the attractive force as well as the repuUive 
foreoy aatgments as the particles mutually approach: bjayt. the 
tepnhive force increases more tlian the other ; ) because, in the 
tomation of the body, such as it emitted before the compres- 
•ipn^ the repulsive force only ceased to prevail, when the pody 
Ikad the volume which distinguished it. Hence it follows^ that 
the excess of the repulsive over the attractive force tends to 
make the compressed moleculse return to their former position. 
The reverse of this is proved in like manner for the particles 
feparated : therefore the body must tend to. reassume its pristine 
form. , 

This result the author particularises by applying it to an 
flastic sphere which falls upon a plane, and to a plate of steel 
whose extremities are made to approach each other. He then 
explains the particular phenomena of elasticity with regard to 
tempered metals, springs, &c. 

To explain the elasticity of aeriform fluids, it is necessary to 
consider a new toce. In this kind of bodies the repulsive 
having prevailed over the attractive' force, their particles are 
retained in their mutual position by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. This force, however, which i$. constant, makes no 
change in the preceding results ; except that if that pressure be 
taken away, the molecula; of the gas would be separated one 
from another, until their relative distance reached a point deter- 
mined by the equality between the attractive force of the earth, 
and the repulsive force of those moleculac. 

It is generally thought a difficulty to explain why caloric is 
elastic. But is it necessary to suppose tins? M. Libes says, 
V Doubtless it is not/’ It may communicate this property to 
other bodies without being so itself ; and he illustrates his posi- 
tion in this manner : 

When we immerse dry bread in water, the bread becotnes 
swoln, the molaculse being farther separated one frcm another, | to 
water, by penetrating the pores of>to broad, communicate^ there- 
fore to its particles a repulsive force; yet it would be ridiculaua 
thence to conclude that the partides of the water repel one another 
respe€tivej>v In like manner, whena body is subfe.cted to the action 
of heat, its integrant moleculsB are separated from one another, be- 
cause they acquire i repulsive force by thejr combination with the 
caloric ; yet this phenomenon probably depends^ as well as to to* 
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ner, u^on the coDcdlirse of many attractive forces^ such as the at* 
tractive force of the partictes of the caloric> the attractive force of 
the partictes of the heated body for one another and, lastly, the 
reciprocal attraction of the particles of the caloric, and those of the 
body penetrated that fluid : whence it resnltathac the elasticity of 
bodies does not presuppose that of the caloric which has given it 
fairth/\ 


Our author, however, does not regard as. positively demon- 
strated the existence of the fluid called caloric; be merely 
assumes that hypothesis as a mean of representing by numbers 
the spring of clastic bodies, without af&rming it as a thing 
completely established. 

IV. Electricity , — Under this word M. Li bes has given a very 
able article^ occupying more than 40 pages. It is divided into 
two sections: the first exhibits the picture/as it were, of elec- 
trical phenomena; the second is devoted to their elucidation. 
The four principal means of generating electricity are, friction, 
communication, contact, and heat : these are treated in four 
distinct chapters ; in the third of which the author shews that 
resinouiB substances have the singular property of electrizing by 
their contact with all the bodies in nature ; ^nd t|;at the elec- 
tricity developed by the contact is always the inverse of that 
which arises from friction. The se*cond section of this articles 
expounds the hypotliesis of Franklin, ^pinus, and Coulumb 
in the first three chapters ; the two last trea^^ of the place occu- 
pied by the electrical fluid, and of its distribution ; and have 
concentrated in one point of view the numerous experiments 
made on this subject by Coulumb ; accounts of which are dis- 
tributed through several volumes of the Memoirs of the Paris 
Academy. 

y. Thunder-storms , — Under the word orage^ M. Libes has 
given an explication of the production of rain during these 
storms, which is much less vague than any wc have before me^ 
with. The torrid zone is the ordinary theatre oF these storms ; 
at or 30 degrees of latitude they seldom occur out of the 
summer season ; and near the poles they hardly occur at all. 
The rain of the storm is accompanied by lightning ; and pre- 
ceded fay a period of heat which greatly facilitates the decom- 
position of water : there must therefore fac a great quantity of 
disengaged hydrogen, which is raised into the superior parts of 
the atmosphere ; and this hytirogen, when passing into the 
gaseous state, carries with it a grej^t quahtiiy of electricity. 

It cannot be doubted, after tlie ^experiments of Franklin, that 
lightning is produced by the elcCuic fluid. But how arc we 
to account for the /ain which is formed at the moment when 
the lightning traverses the air? It can only arise from two 
causes ; either Jrora the water which wasi dispersed ui the at- 
c:osphere, and becomes suddenly precipitated ; c*r from the 
Vot. IL « K 
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combination of the oxygenous and hydrogfbous gas oc^^sioned 
by the electric spark. Our author considers these two effects 
separately. The rain of a storm takes placC^very freqx^ntly 
without there having been previously any cloud to disturb the 
transparency of tlie .air: but it cannot be supposed that the 
water, which is in very small quantity, arid perfectly dissolved 
in the air, can be so precipitated at onde as to form an abundant 
rain. We must recur then, on the contrary, to the electric 
spark, w'hich* passing through a mixture of oxygenous and 
hydrogenous gas, must form water, and produce a detona- 
tion, winch IS, in fact, the thundcf*-clap. This hypothesis 
explains very well, how there may be lightning without thun-^ 
der, though there may be many clouds in the air; and why 
there should be many thunder storms in hot countries, and but 
few in cold ones ; bt the same time that it is perfectly consistent 
with M. Libes’s theory of the aurora borealis. 

The third volume of M. Libes’s work contains a very excel- 
lent Index, or “ Table des Materes” arranged so as to be 
extremely useful to those who consult this Dictionary ; it also 
contains some supplementary articles, among which there is an 
impouant one rgilative to Friction ; and another on the nature 
of Phantasmagoria, which we persuade ourselves will be enter- 
staining to many of our reaUfers 

The object of the Phantasmagoria, is to make appear upon a 
sash or frame of gauze, or even upon vapours, shadowy figures, 
whose magnitude and distance may be varied at pleasure. 

Hence it may be seen that there is a great analogy between the 
Phantasiiiagork and the magic lantern ; only in the former it is ne- 
cessary that the hues should wju over a much greater space, and that 
the ju^irnmeut may be susceptible of approaching to, and receding 
from, the frame ot gauze,^ in such manner that each luminous pen- 
cil may be painted there in a single point. The following is the 
construction ot the machine. 

c In 3 square box a lamp is placed, the luminous rays- proceeding 
from which are reflected by a conical mirror towards an orifice made 
in the this orifice is placed a tube blackened within, and 

composed of several tubes which slide one into another, like those 
of a packet telescope. This tube furnishfed with two- bi-conve& 
lenses of about 6 inches diameter ; one of these is fixed, the .otiier 
is at the outer extremity of the tube, and is sej^^rated from the for- 
mer in proportion as the lube is lengthened by the aid of a hooked 
lever situated along the tube between the lamp and the lenses. A 
groove is ^^roperly adapted to the tube destined to receive transparent 
figures : lastly, the box rests bpon a table moveable on four wheels 
that slide in twoxhamicls petpendiculai'ly to the frame ozv which the 
images are depkded. 

is manifest that we may augment or dJ^minish the dimensions 
of the images, and consequently make the spectre appear more or 
less near to- the speefator, by separating farther, or by bringing nearer 
iog..nhery the two leuscai but then tiie focus of the diverging rayj 
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whith proceed From* the same point of the transparent body will be 
no longer upon the frame : we must therefore cause the machine so to 
recede or to apj^'cach that the two motions beings duly combined the 
image may be distinctly formed. 

‘'These Phantasmagoria we f^mUhed witlf a great number of 
transparencies, in each of which several changes may be made by 
slackeijiing their springs : thus it is that we may change at every in^* 
stant, the forrn^ the magnitude, and the distance of the spectres, as 
they appear to the spectator. 

•'What we have said hitherto relates only to the images of trans- 
parent figures. To obtain those of opaque bodies, first place the 
gauze and box, at the distance of six feet one from the other, and 
adapt to the orifice of the box an apparatus of two tubes furnished 
with two bi>convex lenses ; an qjaque body, such, for example, as 
a medal or a picture, is attached tea little support posited in the mid- 
dle of the box ; the lamp and its supply of *air situated in one of 
the foremost corners of the box, illuminates that object, and tbe re-» 
fleeted rays crossing the lenses proceed till they trace the image 
upon the gauze, with an ampllhcation which is in tbe ratio of the 
distances. 

" If the image be not distinct, it must be inferred that it is not 
at the focus $ but it may be adjusted in thiee difTeient ways; I . By 
moving* the box towards or from the gauze. 2. •By moving the ob- 
ject nearer to, or farther from, the lenses within the box, 3. By 
slowly moving the tubes to cause a i^riaiion in the distance betweeh 
the lerhJes.’’ 

It is hardly to be expected that in a work of the extent of 
this Dictionary, we should find nothing that we disapproved. 
Thus it has happened that in the perusal of some articles we 
have been much disappointed at the paucity of information : 
ibis was more especially the case with the articles Pompe a va» 
peur^ Pompe dincendie^ Projectile^ Vents, Plon^ei' and Plonp^cui : 
the latter article gives no account of the iinpruvcincnts in (i»ving 
and diving-bells since the time of Again, the tabic of 

the variation of the magnetic needle (given under the titip 
Variation de la BoussoleJ is no farther extended than it was by 
Halley a century ago, except by enumerating tlic results of ^ or 
6 observations made at Paris since 1798. 

We were also in some instances vexed at being referred f om 
one place to another, and after all not meeting with the infor- 
mation we needed. Thus, from Eiliptiqne we turned to Ohlt^ 
quite deVEcbptiqae, where we learned that this obliquity varied 
periodically ; and on conforming to the direction^ ot Voyez 
Nutation deVaxe de la teire, Voy^, Precession des equinoxes, we 
could ascertain no more; for neither the extent of ilic osaiila- 
tion, nor its period, is pointed out. In lihe mariner, we were 
rather struck to fiq^l this information under the ai ricio Balance 
de Roberval ; “ A species of lever where equal ^weights are in 
equilibrio, thoi\gh they appear situated ai®t(hc cxticmities of iin. 
equal arms of a lever. See leveu.*' But on consulting that 

2 K 
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article, as well as those relative to MaeAiifyJt Equihkrtum i^ 
Machines^ &c. we could learn nothing more respecting the 
Balance of Roberval ; so that whether it is or is not similar to 
the well-known balance devised by Oesaguliers for a similar 
purpose, is not in oifr power to determine. 

Another just cause of complaint is this author’s manifest pre« 
judice against Englishmen : scarcely any of their recent disco.* 
Veries are placed in the front ground, if they are even menti- 
oned. Under the word Thertnoscope^ there is a description of 
an instrument 1 )y Count Romford exactly similar to Mr. Leslie’s 
Differential Thermometer; yet no attempt is made to ascertain 
who is the real inventor, though M. Libes can scarcely be ig- 
norant that this is a point in dispute. Again, there is no men- 
tion of Mr. Leslie's experiments and conclusions under the head 
Qdoriquerayonnant^ though they are certainly much more valu- 
able and important than any of those snentiohed, as made by 
Pictet, Saussure, and Rumrord. Farther, id she article Acide 
Muriatique in the Supplement, the author takes care to mention 
the supposed discovery of Pacchioni^ relative to the radical of 
this acid ; but takes no notice of the independent, if not prior, 
discovery of Mr. Peek, of Cambridge, to the same effect ; 
though Mr.*Peefe’s pretensions must have been known in 
France, at least six months 'before the printing of M. Libes's 
Supplement. 

Lastly, we can scarcely help expressing our indignation at 
the freedom with which this and many other French authors 
alter the orthography of English sirnamcs. It is an abuse for 
which no colourable apology can be assigned, and against which 
every enlightened man in Europe ought to set his face. From 
a variety of frenchiiied names of English authors, we shall 
only select those of Docteur Athoowd^ B&kuer^ Cawendisch, 
Coites, (Traductcur de Newton,) znd fPedgood: as the annual 
period lor the solution of enigmas is just returning, we shall 
beg to propose these as exercises for our readers. 

Art. VI. The Miseries of Human Life; * or the Groans of 
Samtiel Sensitive^ and Timothy Testy. With a Jew Supplemen- 
tary Sighs from Mrs. Testy. In twelve Dialogues. A New 
and improved Edition, sm. 8t/c. pp. 332. Mlllerl 

London , 1806. 

IT was said by Jphnson of Gulliver’s Travels, that when yoii 
had once ^ot the idea of great men and little men, the business 
was all done — but this is detracting too much from the merit of 
that work; as nothing but the peculiar sarcasm and irony of 
Swift could have proceeded happily with so strange a plan.--* 

' But the assertion that even one originaf* idea is sufficient to 
form the basis of i^^hole book, is supported bv the evidence 
of the jcu d’esprit before us. The whole merit 61 “ ih^ Miseries 
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of Human Life’’ may be said to consist in the . tiller— that ima- 
ginedy the rest naturally followed. 

The Miserid^ here treated of are to be classed amongst those 
disasters^ which, as Rochefoucault observes, arc more calcu« 
lated to excite merriment than commiseration. Had the au- 
thor of this little volume kept such a thought as the above in 
his head continually, he would not have inserted among his 
ironical distresses such serious accidents as breaking a tooth 
short, off at the stump, or losing a bank note., He, who 
could laugh at such misibrtunes of his neighbour, deserves to 
be hooted himself. Besides this fault of misplaced ridicule, 
which frequently occurs, all the dialogue, or connecting part 
of the book is written in a style of the most fiat and heavy sui- 
pidity — a pompous, prosing verbiage, overloads the insigjpifi- 
cance of the thoughts; and a display of common-place quota- 
tion is made, by the assistance of preconcerted stories to intro- 
duce these scraps of Latin (chiefly of Virgil, which the author 
we understand translated, not that we understand his (Beres- ' 
ford’s) translation of Virgil) and to vary the dull monotony of 
the conversation between the characters. Having gone through 
our more unpleasant dutv of exception and trensetre, we shall 
allow that a good deal ot broad-grsnning humour is to be met 
with in the instances of ludicrous misery, and shall select some 
of them for the entertainment of our readers; premising that, 
as they are, generally speaking, accidents Vhich nave happened 
to every one, so the same or similar reflections have been fre- 
quently suggested by them to other persons. The lucky hit of 
Mr. Beresiord lies in his having made his misery public. 

As the plan of the book is not worth following, and the dia- 
logue of the Sensitives and Testies wholly uninteresting, we 
sh^l consider the jokes as a sort of supplement to Joe Miller, 
and fly from one to the other in the same irregular manner that 
we should pursue were we reading that facetious coj lection. 
The public favour which has been extended to “ 7'be Miseries” 
is assuredly some proof of their merit, but although — 

Interdum vnlgus rectum videt, est ubi peccat, 
and if the success of this last performance of the Merton , 
Fellow should induce his readers, (as Is often the case) to 
recur to his former neglected translation of Virgil, Mr. Beres- 
ford will have reason to wish that he had never succeeded as an 
author, but had let his — „ • 

Four-footed patf rings shake the trem’lous plain** • 

(Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit uqgula campum) in utter 
silence, and deep*^ oblivion. Nay, be would not have urged 
his Horses” on, at such a furious rs^, in ^the Song of the 
Sun, or have*talked such abominaJ)Ie* nonsense as he didin 
that unintelligible farrago of absurdity, could be have conceived 
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that any book of his would ever acquire such celebrity as 
“ The Miseries Human Ufe.” 

We shall number the instances according to oilir own choice* 

^ riRST MISERY, 

Those parts of the entertainments at Astley’s or the Circus, 
which do not consist of pranks or horsemanship, “ 

SE(iONl> MISERY. 

In a college hall — sittbg at dinner on a bench nailed. tp the 
floor,, and this at such a distance fropi the table (nailed down 
also) that you feed in the position of a irowcr, just beginning 
his Stroke. 

Wc .will suggest to our author an additional misery of diniiig 
in a college hail — the conversation. . * 

And as we are upon the subject ot additional miseries, wc 
will set down a few more that just occur to us ; by way of 
showing how easy the task of fancying absurd distresses will be 
found to those who try it ; and ot illustrating our remark that 
the sole merit of this book lies in the original idea. 

ISt ADDITIONAL MISERY. 

Reading sucH a book as Bercsford'sTranslation of Virgil. 

«2d ditto, Reviewing it gr^is, 

3d ditto, Riding a cross country on a snowy winter's evening 
the shortest way to a friend's house — double post arid rail en- 
closure since your last visit, 

qih ditto, Vainly endeavouring in a small boat to overtake a 
packet which has set sail without you — very heavy sea — your 
clothes on board. 

But the two last miseries are perhaps too serious for laughter, 
and our own observation will condemn then!. Wc will sub- 
join two more. 

5. Going into a strange bookseller's shop, and asking how a 
certain work (your own) has sold ? — ‘Answer. Better than 
could have been expected. Sir, 

6. Dining at a friend’s house in London, and among the 
party unexpectedly meeting a creditor, to whom you have just 

. sent a procrastinating letter to be put in the post at Edinburgh. 

It may be urged indeed, against the last misery, that so cal- 
lous a debtor would not feel the distress, and that if be did feel 
it, it would be too great for ridicule. There are very few un- 
easinesses that are the just subject of mirth — therefore a legiti- 
mately ironical misery is diflScillt to be discovered. Let us 
recur to our author, 

. THIRD MISERY. 

Selling a razor on a sandy hone, 

^ioVKTH MISERY, 

Loudly bursting three or four burtons' of your tight waist- 
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coat, ?lie fastening of your braces, and the strings of yonr pan- 
taloons behind, in fetching ‘a deep sigh I — dead silence in thfc 
company at thp mejnent of the melancholy ex^losion^ 

riFTH MISERY. . 

The moment in which a msgiinng comes over yon that yonr 
servant has dandesunely assisted you in wearing out your 
tooth-brush ! 

SIXTH AND LAST MISF,RY. 

In the room of an ipn to which ymi are confined by the rain, 
or by sadden indisposition, the whole day, finding yourself reduced 
to the following delammem de ccBur first for the Morning 

examining the scrawled window-panes, in ho^H^s of curious verses, 
and finding notliing more piquant than * I love pretty Sally Appleby 
of Chipping-Norton.’ — ' Sweet Dolly Meadows !*— * A. :B. G. M. 
T. S. &c. &c. dined here Inly the 4th, J739‘*“" 1 am very, un- 
happy. Sam. Jennings,^*^* Life at best is but a jest. — ^ Wm. 
Wilkins is a fool ^with * So are you/ written under it. — ^ dam 
pit,* &c« &c. together with sundry half finished initials scratched 
about. 

'' Tlien for your Etcjiing recreations After having, for the 
twentieth time, held a candle to the wretched prints, or ornaments, 
with which the room 4s hung, {such as female personifications of 
the Four Seasons, or the CardinaUVirtues, daubed over, any hojy, 
with purple, red, and raspberrV-cream colours, or a series of half- 
fienny prints, called ‘ Going out in the Morning,* — Starting o Hare/ 

* Coming in at the Death,* &c. or a Jemmy JSssamy lover in a wood, 
in new boots, but ^without spurs, whip, horse, or hat, with his 
hair full dressed, on one knee, in the dirt, before a coy May-pole 
Miss in an old-fashioned riding dress j both figures being partly co- 
loured, and partly plain, or a goggling wax Queen bolt upright in 
a deep- glass case, annong the minikin pillars of a tawdry temple, 
wreathed with reJ foil, tinsel, and green varnislied leaves— or the 
map of England, with only about four counties, and no towns in 
it, worked in a sampler by the landlady*s youngest daughter, ^ aged 
10 years,’ — or a* Iklle fat plasterraan on the chininey-piecc, with 
his gilt cocked hat at the back of his head, and a pipe in his mouth ; 
being the centre figure to a china Shakspeare and Milton, in Har- 
lequin jackets, at the tw'oextremities— after getting all this by heart, 

I say, asking, in despair, for some books ; which, when bought, 
turn out to be Bracken’s Farriery — three or four wrecks of different 
spelling books — Gauging made easy — a few odd vqls. of the Racing 
Calendar — an abridged Abridgment of the History of England in 
question and answer, with half the leaves torn out, jand the other 
half illegible with greasy thumbing — An* old list of Terms, Transfer 
days, &c. with Tax Tables, &c. &:c.— in each of which yoji try a 
few pages, nod over them till nine o'clock, and then stumble to 
bed iu a cloud of dj^sgust/’ 

After this very ample specimen of the better parts of this 
performance,, we must injustice to otilselves select a few ex- 
amples of the faults which we have already noticed. 
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The quotations in the title-pagf arc absuVd' enough— 'Ifnerely 
exclamations seleaed from the Hebrew^ Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and EngUsh languages*— but what shall we say to the 
following sentence in the preface 1 am, as it were, ambi^ 
dexter in misery ; being no less exquisitely alive to your grosser 
annoyances, or tangible tribulatfons, than to those subtler and 
"more elegant agoniesj’* &c. &c. — Oh! incredible stup'idity! 

Some of the best miseries are those whi^h are represented oy 
drawings— 'Such as having a choice out of a number of wretched 
pens— which are exhibited to your view with the most fahtasti* 
cally miserable slits— or two candles glittering down upon a 
card table-^r a double-fanged tootht and the idea of its being 
drawn by instalments. All these instances illustrate the remark 
of Horace : — 

Segniiis irritant antmos demissa per aovet 
Quam quae sunt ocoUs subjects fidelibus— 

and we will venture to assert that no reader was ever so much 
amused with the observations as with the pictures in this vo« 
lume. We except the tromispiecei which is as stupid as the 
dialogue. 

To conclwde our critique — ^Ne-quid nimis would have been 
a good warning to the authpr of this book, but, instead of 
extracting wisdom from this proverb, he turns it into a raise- 
Tdble pun. For instance, a sailor sqtij^s his quid over the 
gown of a lady with whom Testy is walking. Testy cries out, 
ne quid nigh miss! — Ohe ! jam S 2 |tis est. 

The author has evidently been accustomed to travel in stagey 
coaches, to see not a little of vulgar company, and by his allu- 
sions to the miseries arising from a conscious want of courage, 
he appears to partake of the better part of that virtue, viz. dis. 
cretion. In another serise of the word, he is however defective 
in discretion; he should have confifled his Miseries to thp 
common room at Merton, or, perhaps, have given them to the 
bed-maker to light his December fire, 

— 

Art. VII. More Miseries!! Addressed to the Morbid^ the 

Melancholy y and the Irritahk. j?y 5/r Fretful Murmur, 

Knt, Symonds. London^ 1806. 

WE foresaw the accumulation of Miseries ; the author, in- 
deed, of this new absurdity, seems conscious of the necessary, 
though far from useful oqnsequence^ and apologizes thus av^rx- 
wardly for his caicbpenny norfsense— r 

Woes duster— rare are solitary woes. 

They love a train— they tread each otbpr’s heel. 

One fool makes many*’ would have been a better motto to 

More Miseries,” — ^Vhey are printed in the manner most easy 
and jucratiyp to aq author— nainely much margin aqd liuli; 
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text ; large letters for little sense. We suspect them to be the 
debut ot a schooUboy imitating Mr. Bcresfcrd. Many of the 
Miseries are tsuggested by school accidents, and others arc 
below the reach ot the second form at Rugbv — for instance. 

Taking home a sixpen-i)j damson tart Tull of jqice, in your 
hand, wrapped up in a thin piece of whited*brown paper; 
carelessly bruising the crust, and turning it sideways as you go 
along. The following is much better. 

Being nervous, and cross-examined by Mr. Garrow- The 
shortest Miseries’* are generalljr the best. 

A thick short man waltzing with a very fat pli woman. 

Having relieved a distressed object seeing him wink to ano- 
ther vagabond. 

Saying a good thing without hitting — a rare misery. 

Walking upon Woburn sand with a wooden leg. 

Being requested to say something to entertain Uie party~«*> 
we might add— ^the attempt and failure. 

LAST BUT ONB Or MORE MISERIES. 

Having so flaccid a cheek that the parish haiber who shaves 
you is obliged to introduce his thurpb into ^our mouth to give 
it a proper projection ; cutting his thumb in this* position with 
the razor, • * • 

LAST misery. 

Jumping in a sack at a fair, with a madbull upon the ground. 

In candour we must add one more last misery. 

A keen sportsman attending his second wife to the grave, 
and seeing the melancholy procession springing a brace of 
partridges as it enters the church-yard. 

' We have thus.fully afforded the present volume a chance of 
recommending itself to our readers — but we think the subject 
worn out, and wish that the author and his imitators — servum 
pecus— would be content with having hinted the thought, and 
would now leave the public to find out fanciful miseries for 
themselves. We deprecate the “ Comforts of Human Life,** 
which, It is threatened, are in the press. — We aie afraid they 
will prove the gieat discomfort of the Reviewers. These Com- 
forts are promised with a curious frontispiece elegantly coloured, 
and it is said that they will be uniformly printed with More 
Miseries*’ — if so, they will be printed in a shape of the grossest 
imposition, when the whole might be^ contained io a twopenny 
christmas-caro! form. As to^tbe frontispiece of the book be-, 
fore us, it is beneath censure. One Misery more, though 
against our intention, we must turn upon the authoi. He says 
the following circumstance is dieadful. 

Expecting a remittance, and receiving a stupid set of anony.. 
mous verses by the post — what will (Jur reader think of ex^ 
pelting the Lay of tne L^st Minstrel, and receiving the Miscv 
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rtes of Human Life? or of reading the lafe-mentioned^ boot; 
through regularly, or, horror upon horror ! reading it twice? 
The image of distress wc have conjured up is too^borrible—^and 
looking at More Miseries” once again, and feeling the author 
to be iilly enough for any female, we must exclaim, 
tnfandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem, 
and shut the book with a mixture of disgust and contempt.** 

Art. VIII. Jn Introduction to the Study of Moral Evidence^ or 
that Species of reasoning which relates to Matters of Fact and 
'Practice^ with an Appendix on debating for Victory and not 
for Truth. By jAMts Edwakd Gambier, M.A. Hector of 
Langley^ Kent. i 27 no. pp. lyj. qj. 6^/. Rivingtons. 
London, 1806. 

ALTHOUGH a considerable period of the usual course of a 
liberal education is devoted to the study and practice of reason- 
ing, yet that reasoning is for the most part purely scientific. It 
is such as is founded on demonstrative evidence. The mind 
that comprehends generally relishes this species of reasoning, 
because it is pleasant to contemplate necessary truths. But if 
the mind, involved in the contemplation of abstract and specu- 
lative truths, neglects the study or such reasoning as relates to 
the common occurrences of life, there seems to have been but 
little gained. For the occasions on which the former shall be 
requisite may be but few, while those that require the latter 
are continual. And if men are ignorant of tlie principles on 
wiiicli moral evidence rests, their Judgment and their conduct 
must frequently be erroneous. It was the ** having observed 
persons of ability and education delude themselves as fo the 
truth of facts of importance to their moral conduct by apply- 
ing to them principles of reasoning unsuited \o the qase,” that 
moved the author of the presenr work to the discussion of the 
subject. If men will require demonstrative evidence where 
moral evidence only is attainable, it is just as absurd as if a 
mariner were to lefuse to take advantage of the light of the 
stars, because it is not equal in splendour to that of the sun, 
while at the same time it is of equal impoitance to direct him 
in his voyage. If moral evidence is not so decisive as demon- 
strative evidence, it is at any rate sufficient to influence and to 
regulate men’s actions and belief- And the fact is that they are 
constantly influenced by moral probabilities. We are not 
however quite convinced wi^Ji Mr. Gambier, in his preface, 
that it is absolutely necessary to study the natuie of moral evi- 
dence professedly, even in order to be able to regulate our 
conduct well by means of it. Because wc.^hink that men ac- 
quire this capability from habit in the same manner as childrrn 
learn to speak their m\^t«hcr tongue without any p.aiticular cfl'oit 
ot study. There may be advantages however m attending to 
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the study of It, and for this reason Mr. Gambler’s tindertakinjf 
is a laudable one ; having for its object the elucidation of moral 
or probable evidence. c 

i’he subject is divided Into five chapters— tst, On the Nature 
of Moral Evidence wherein it differs from Demonstration-— 
adly^ On thp different Kinds of Demonstration with Obser- 
vations on the Weight of each— 3dlv, General Directions re- 
lating to Moral reasoning — 4 thh', Special Directions relating 
to each Kind of Moral Evidence — ^^thly, Of, the Kinds ot 
Evidence of which different Subjects adniit. 

Moral evidence is said to be that species of proof which is 
employed on subjects directly or indirectly connected with 
moral conduct. — If this is intended to be merely a descripiioqi 
it is liable to no particular objection. But if it is intended as 
a definition of the terms, then moral evidence is rather inac- 
curately defined to be a species of proof employed about moral 
conduct, because the term defined ought never to occur in the 
definition ; for if it does the reader requires a second definirion 
to elucidate the first. But the circumstances in which moral 
evidence differs from demonstratiun are stated witli sufficient 
accuracy, and will be found to exhibit a vary distinct view of 
the subject. In the following extract some of the most strik- 
ing distinctive characters will be’iound. • 

Dembustratiou is employed about abstract truths, and the ne- 
cessary relations of ideas. The subjects moral evidence ari 
matters of fact, and the connections whether constant or variable 
which subsists among things which actually exist.” 

** In demonstraiion it is not necessary to consider more than one 
aide of a question} for if by a demonstration justly conducted, any 
proposition is proved to be true, it is of no consequence what may 
be urged against if. But in moral evidence there are generally, if 
not always, arguments of some weight on both sides.” 

Demonstration does not adroit of degrees } for certainty is the 
only assent, which can be produced by it : but moral evidence may 
produce a variety of degrees of assent, from su'^picion to moral cer- 
tainty. For here the degree of assent de}>ends upon the degree, ib 
which the evidence on one side preponderates, or exceeds that oti 
the other. And, as this prepouderaiicy may vary almost infinitely, 
so likewise may the degrees of assent. Fur a few of these, though 
but for a few, names have been invented. Thus, when the evidence 
on one side preponderates a very little, there is ground for sus-^ 
picion, or conjecture. Presumption, persuasion, belief, conclu- 
sion, conviction, moral certainty, doubt, wavering, ’distrust, dis-i 
belief, are words which impi/ an increase, or decrease jf this 
preponderancy. Some of these words also admit of epithets, which 
denote a further increase or diminution of the ussent. 

“ Moral evidenc^admits of an accuraulaiion of proofs, and each 
independent argument increases tl)e weigj^t of evidence on the 
whole. Thus *1116 testimonies of concurrent witnesses serve to in- 
crease the credibility of each others and the evidence of circumi- 
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stances may confirm tbat of the Mritnesses, Bot demonitraticm ^ 
admits^of no accumutaddn of evidence ) for one just demonstration 
as efifectually pfoveS the truth of a proposition as^roany. If re« 
course be had to* another, it is only to ascertain that the former 
includes no /also 8 tep« but has been regularly and correctly con- 
ducted^ and not to supply its defects ; for If it^be defective^ it is no 
'proof at all, but a mere fallacy.** , 

After these and a variety oC other observations, illuatratlve 
of demonstration and moral evidence, the inferiority of the 
latter is acknowledged, and the great liability under which it 
labours of being perverted to the worst of purposes, owing to 
the probabilities which may exist on both sides of a question, 
by which the mind is apt to be left in doubt, and of which the 
crafty as well as the skilful writer or orator docs not fail to lay 
hold. This, togetheV with iirant of accuracy in the terms cm* 
ployed in treating of such subjecti as moral reasoning is appH* 
cable to, constitutes its chief defects. But there arft defects 
which seem insurmountable. While probabilities on both sides 
continue, doubts will always be apt to remain in the minds of 
such asare not well qualified to judge and to decide; and while 
the human mjnd remains what it is, there seems to be an utter 
impossibility of ever introducing into the language expressive 
of* our moral ideas the same p)^ecisfon which has been intro* 
duced into mathematical language; because the ideas them* 
selves are changed according to the changing ^^clrcumstances in 
which men may happen to be placed, and because the combi* 
nations of simple ideas are not to be expected to be uniformly 
the same in different minds. 

For these or for similar reasons, Mr. Gambier urges the 
necessity of directing the mind to the study, of the principles 
upon which the weight of moral reasoning rests ; and proceeds 
in his and chapter to treat of the different kinds of moral evi- 
dence with observaiions on the value of each. 

The kinds of moral evidence here enumerated are FxpCf 
jicnee, Testimony, Induction, General Notoriety, Report, Tra- 
dition. These are what have been deironfitnated external evi- 
dences, which if they exhibit not a division of the subject, 
making each altogether distinct from the other, exhibit at least 
a division which is perspicuous and convenient. The nature 
of experience and of testimony in particular is very well illus* 
trated, and the conditions necessary to make testimony good. 
This was no doubt considered v|s being of the more importance, 
from fhe facility with which it may be applied to the evidences 
of the Christian religion- 

The nature of internal evidence is next considered under the 
bead of Analogy and ^robabk inferences^ drawn from facts or 
from premises^ from which wc think the reader may derive a 
very good view of the subject. 
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TM object of. iihe general directions, relative to moral re£^ 
soning, is ist, To qualify us for the examination of questions 
in moral evidence — adly, To determine whether we ought to 
engage in the discussion of a question— gdlj, To regulate the 
discussion of the point in dispute — and lastly, To determine 
the weight of any single argument or the probability of any 
event. Besides these the author gives us also some genera! 
directions for the regulation of our choice in cases of doubt, 
of which the following is a specimens 

To determine whether it be prudent to engage in the pursuit 
of any proposed object, we should first consider, whether success 
in its pursuit be uncertain, or subject to no reasonable doubt. If 
that success be a moral; certainty, then our decision must be made 
by a comparison of the importance of the object, with the trouble 
and expence of the pursuit. But, if it be uncertain, then the coo* 
sideratlon of the probability of success must m combined with that 
of the importance of the object, and these two together must bo 
compared with the trouble and expeoce of pursuit. In genera)^ 
too, another consideration is necessary. Since one object can sel* 
dom be pursued without relinquishing another, a judgment of the 
value of the object to be relinquished, must be formed in the same 
way, and the comparison of the two must direct our determination. 
In like manner, the value of two or more objects proposed to 
out of which one is to be chosen, t^ay be ascertained and compared, 
that we may decide which is to be preferred. For instance, should 
a man be* in doubt whether he should bring op his son to the bar 
or to agriculture, he should consider, on cme side, the rank and 
fortune which successful couivcallors usually obtain ; and combine 
this, consideration with the probability of success. As this proba* 
bil% is very small, it reduces very much the value of the expecta* 
tion to be reasonably entertained. . From this value he should make 
n suitable deduction for the expensive education for the bar. On 
the other side, he* should consider the fortune usually acquired in 
farming, and should combine this fortune with the probability of 
success ; and then make a suitable allowance for the very little ex- 
pence incurred in the education of a farmer. The superior rank of 
the one may be considered as an equivalent for the more agreeable 
occupation of the other, and therefore, both may be neglected. 
The result of the consideration would, perhaps, be that the superior 
fortune and dignity cf the one, was more than compensated by the 
superior probability of success, and the small expence in the other.’* 

The special directions are very numerous and very minute, 
but calculated to be of considerable utility in ascertaining the 
value of any particular species of evidence. 

The chapter on the kinds ef evidence of which different 
subjects admit, is followed by a conclusion and appendKx, On 
disputing for Victory and not for Truths which contains indeed 
a great deal of gdbd advice ; but we are afraid that the vanity 
or warmth of the disputant in the iropeJyosity debate, grasp, 
iiig at the ,repuu.Uon of meriting the ^alm of eloquence, and 
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instigated by popular applause, will still be to call in^o bis 
abistance the aids of sophistry where he can, cloaking the de- 
fects of his own ygumcnt, and impeaching the,yalidity of his 
antagonist’s, even to make the worse appear the better reason. 
But if the jjood advice should not be followed it is not the au- 
thor’s fault. He has at least done his part to remedy the evil ; 
and we recommend liis instriutions on this, as well as oVi the 
Other topics which he discusses as being well worthy of a dili- 
gent perusal. 

Art. IX. The Letters qfCrJo to Eminent Second EdUion. 
pp. 307. 7s. bd. Symonds. 1806. 

■ THE liberty of the British press is the great cause that li- 
berty I t mains among the British people. It is rare to find 
either princes or nihiisters so much philosophers, so com- 
pletely superior to the common yearnings of ambition, as not 
to extend their authoiity, and diminish the chance of opposi- 
tion, whenever they can with safety. Were the freedom of a 
nation to depend upon this rare contingency, upon the modera- 
tion and virtuous forbearance of men in power, it would never 
oirlive its ccijtury,, but perish with the geneiation in which it 
aiose. Yet there arc no institutions which may not be in- 
frf/iged, no laws which niay*not be trampled upon by those 
wiio possess the powtr of the stale, if they are left without 
contioul. There m’ust be some efficient check to restrain them 
within the prescribed limits; and this check, according to the 
British coiistitihion, is the force of public opinion, and the 
danger that this opinion, if trifled with, will bring down punisb- 
m*'nt as well as shame on the ofi'ender. Yet without the undis- 
turbeii freedom of the press, neither could the delinquencies, 
which it is c ilciilated to prevent, be made generally known, 
nor its condition be effertiially communicated to those whom it 
ought to overawe. While vague and uncertain private ru- 
mours with legarci to tlie pernicious schemes of men in power 
would fail to excite timely alarm among the welUiiiformed, 
judicious, and weighty part of the community ; men, from 
not knowing that public delinquencies excited the same indig- 
nation in others as in themselve'*, would either repress their 
•entiments wifhin their own bieasts, or utter them with difli- 
dcncc and reserve : and great s»ate criininal.s, little moved by 
these low, faint, partial murmurs, would proceed in their en- 
croachments Without shame oj" apjnehension, A bold, inde- 
pen(le«it, active press, ihu ficcly‘ciiculates the actions and in- 
tentions of men in power, and the animadversions to which 
they give lise, is tlie only efficient instrurneiai. by which public 
opinion can defend those rights and that liberty with which it 
is enUusted. ^ , 

Gtcat oblig^iiions have been repeatedly due by the British 
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peopic to patriotic individuals, who, in a series of letters iu- 
serted in the public newspapers, have explained thestate’of 
their affairs, ^and the disasters which they^had to apprehend. 
The effects which the animated, pointed, and energetic letters 
of Junius had in stuping short the attempts of unprincipled 
ministers, and in diffusing a proper spirit of timely resistance 
to encroachfnents, were strongly felt at the time, and will not 
be lost to future generations. But the varying circumstances 
of succeeding years, and the different characters of succeeding 
ministers, reejuire a perpetual repetition of such'admonitions, a 
new examination of the political measures of the day by the 
standard principles of good government. Such is the task in 
which Crito has, for some years, industriously employed him- 
self, as proper occasions occurred. With regard to the merit 
of his compositions, if we compare thenf with those of Junius, 
which he seems to imitate, wc shall be obliged to weigh in thtT 
balance vague declamation against pointed sarcasm, a wordy 
and clumsy heaviness against terseness and elegance, and rouna- 
about ill-defined propositions against concise and striking 
maxims ; and we must finally conclude that our author wields 
the sword without the arm of Scanderbeg. But if we com- 
pare him with the other political letter writers of the day, be 
will rise greatly in our estimatioh : we shall allow him to dis- 
play more common sense, a greater appearance of impartial 
honesty, and, occasionally, even more^ force than his com- ' 
petitors* If we judge of him from the reception which his 
writings have met from the public, our opinion of him will 
not be less favourable. His letters have been widely circulated 
and read with much approbation ; and some publisher has 
found his interest in collecting and presenting them to the 
public in a connected form. 

But it is not so much our intention at present to examine the 
style or jparticular propositions of the letters before us, ,as those 
great principles by which the author proposes to judge of rhen 
and manners ; principles which are held to be the standard of 
public conduct by a large party in the nation, and, from their 
usual union with other popular tenets, are hailed as the genuine 
foundations of our constitution, and the true maxims of our 
liberty* That these should be well understood and duly appre- 
ciated, is evidently of infinite consequence to all pT'opcr judges 
menis on public affairs, since, if the standard be ialse, our 
measurement must always be wrong. • 

L One of the great cohsfitutional objects at which,,, in the 
©pinion of this author and many others, a virtuous representa- 
tive of the peoplip ought to aim, is to procure a reform in the 
modes of election. An universal sunrage, or something very 
near it seems to be considered as th|5tmost*certain means. of 
procuring v/ise and able legislators, and consequently of cn- 
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suring a redress of a]] pur grievances. Nowi^we conceive that 
this question, like many more respecting our constitution, has 
been greatly confounded by referring, as the only infallible 
standard, to the p/aetice of a rude and barbarous age, when 
the principles of legislation were little understood, and nd one 
moae of procedure regularly adheredrto^ Since it was fixed 
by an act of Henry the Fiftri that tbe qualification; of a county 
voter should be forty shillings a year of freehold property, and 
since the depreciation of money has been at least tenfold since 
that period, it is hence concluded that the qualification of a 
voter should, in conformity to the sfiirii of our constitution, 
be raised to twenty pounds a year of treehold property. But, 
on the other hand, it is urged with no less truths that this act 
was itself an innovation qn a still more ancient practice, by 
which every man who came, seems to have bcen at liberty to 
poll ; and that consequently the. original English constitution 
sanctioned universal suffrage. Such is the endless uncertainly 
in which we arc involved by appealing to precedent rather than 
to reason ; and if we enquire a little more attentively, we shall 
find that the British constitution, still very far frqm being ' 
brought to perfection, gives its sanction, both in letter and in 
spirit to the most ojpposue modes of suffrage. In the counties of 
England, a voter must possess^ajreehold of fimy shillings a year ; 
in Westminster, the people enjoy almost universal suffrage ; 
in most of the other English boroughs, the members are 
chosen by the corporation ; while, in the Scottish boroughs, 
they arc elected by the magistrates. Nothing, in short, can 
be more confused and contradictoiy, than tlie modes which our 
ancestors have handed down to us for the election of represen- 
tatives ; nor can any solid and efficacious plan of reform ever 
be derived from their rude and disjointed practice. 

But if we attend to the dictates , of sound reason, we shall 
be able to fix a criterion sufficiently definite for general prac- 
tice. It is evident that the affairs of the nation will be best 
conducted when the legislators are most wise and able, and 
least biassed by any improper motives, and that they are likely 
to be so in proportion as their electors are most capable to 
judge of their qualifications, and least liable to have their 
voices misled by improper influence. Hence it follows that 
the right of election should, if possible, be thrown into the 
hands of that part of tbe community which is at once the best 
informed and the least* dependent. The difficulty, however, 
is to find some palpable, undeniable, permanent criterion by 
whieff this portion of the people may be discriminated ; nor is 
it easy to discover any other that can be substituted for the 
usual one of property. It is to be presumed that those who 
possess an hereditary |fqriune will receive suitable education; 
fbat those who derive a considerable income from their own 
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talents! must be possessed of considerable judgment and ability ; 
and that both the one and the other are above many temptation^ 
to which the rn^ore needy and ignorant part of the community 
are exposed. Hence it seems to be the regulation dictated by 
sound reasont that all who' possess above a certain annual in- 
come should vote at the election of our representaTives. To 
make any distinction on account of the sources from which 
the income is derived, would be absurd, especially in this 
manufacturing and commercial nation, where a large proportion 
of the 'roost active, enlightened, and independent inhabitants 
possess no landed property whatever. Nor is it necessary to 
fix the rate of requisite income very high in a country' where 
education is reasonable, where the industrious so readily meet 
with employment, and are so liberally rewarded. It is no less 
necessary to prcvhnt aristocratical combinarions than the uodis* 
cerning ignorance of a mob and perhaps all purposes might 
be sufficiently welt served by admitting to the right of voting 
only those who had paid to the income tax as it is at present 
levied. We do not mean to recommend the perpetuity of 
this obnoxious tax, in order that a proper standard of suffrage 
might always be found ; we only hint that an income of this 
magnitude would probably be a proper qualification for voting. 
Such wc conceive to be a far prd’erable manner of adjusting 
the light of suffrage, than appeals to the rude and confused 
practice of barbarous ages. . 

II. Along with the question respecting the qualifications of 
the electors, our author joins another, relative to the qualifi- 
cations which should be required in a representative ; and 
strenuously argues that the representative ought on all occa- 
sions to obey the voice of his constituents. For the proof of 
this maxim, historV is again referred to ; and because it appears 
that the knights of the shire were originally persons hired by 
their several counties to attend in parliament for the purposes 
of representing their grievances, and deprecating the demands 
of the court for contributions, that therefore the members of 
the bouse of commons should still look upon themselves as 
merely deputed for the same purposes, and holding their seats 
by the same tenure. But, on the other hand, it may be urged 
with no less truth, that the constitution and functions of the 
house of commons are now so completely different from what 
they were at the period when the piactice now mentioned pre- 
vailed, as to preclude us wholly fiom •drawing any inference 
from the one to the other: thaf even then no expiess injtmc- 
tions were given to the kniglits of the shire what course they 
were to pursue ; an^ that when their functions became more 
extended, our more ancient history affords no instance in 
which the constituents attempted to contrftul the parliamentary 
conduct of thciV representatives. 

V OL. IL 2 L 
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Bi)t instead 'of Vefmmg to'ohr cotiftfUsd and imperfect 
records, and to the fransactiotis 6f the eoinmons before their 
pretensions wetei utoderstood, ot ewn tbehr i(fJterference in 
questions Of j^rj^ra| politics admitted ; let ns observe vrhat 
lestricfiOnS, !m the present State of things, teuton woohl, in 
respect to this (ptestion, impose upon me representative^ of 
the phop‘iei Why is the powdr trf enacHtig, tepeOling, and 
amending laws entrusted fi> a' tettain nomoer et delegates, 
rather exetclsdd hy th^ Inhabitants of the dmpire at laige ? 
Because it would be impdmbte totfisperse the reqaisite drgiee 
of information atiiBtIg so greSt a body Of people i hetaOSe the 
greater ponton of them, ^tdeS being incapable of dectding 
On the interests of the njdon from* %iMHhtttei efe 'too much 
occupied with their oVn private affiurs to the requisite 

. tin^, attention, and d^hberttton tm those ot the j^oblie : be- 
cause, in many qu^ions of the Rfoiit nigem impoMtiitce, great 
Inconvenience and danger wooid U'liise '(rotn the delsy that must 
intervene In collecting the optnbmr «lf a ftrtiititnde so nume- 
rous and iVidely scattered. But all tliese evils, which are 
dvojded if the tepresentatne be consideied as a person deputed 
by ills constltitensi to consult, in their steady on the affairs of 
tlie nation, sCOuld be incurred, if the represenutive is looked 
tl^c'ti as the mere organ of nls coestitoenfs, no less than if no 
representation e'xtsted. The people would stiH have to assem- 
ble, to debate, .nl decide, on que^ions concerning svhich 
they cotild be but very parttaHy informed, and whicb they had 
neither the ktWWlefge, nor the leisure, ro comprehend 
thoroughly, a^ weigh maturely. On the other hand the 
benefits ol the 'ipprcsentative system ure palpable and great, 
when we consider the people as selecting from themselves the 
persofi whom they arroiim best qualified, fiom his knowledge 
and abilities, to iegisldte foi his countiy ; a person svho, fiom 
bi 3 attendance at the seat of government, his access to ail the 
best sources of information, bis presence at the debates of his 
colleagues in'ihe represent uion, his perpetual attention to these 
objects, may be abl'* to asctitain the real merits of every 
question and gisea uisc detis'on. 

in. With icsprct to the c .ration of parliaments, we agree 
as tomp'eieh '^I’h Trno 5» d his inends, as we differ from 
ihwm lu regard to the prcceuiiig question. We can see no 
re ison whatei e' for cqncfnding that septennial or triennial par- 
iiimentsgi.v j,r<atpr stability to the guveinment than it they 
wefe elected annual Is . h \ en supposing that the great body ot 
the f lecto's sscic disloyal, the government would not be secured 
by putting off the period of election, uivless we suppose that 
the people, h^ Sw ^c ui nee omit able magic, suddenly become 
very ><1 subjci ts Ui a tew weeks once in .seven years, and 
th-it this co» nngei t couH rot take place once m every year 
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Tht; idiifcct |in4 «iii«rd4abl&vcoQ<f^^«8«et wMch result from 
e<pt«iHiM). or «v88frqn.tjif^ai4farii«mviita« are t)]#t th*«e»* 
cure possersioa ^ a Matin.thir legUJ^re, for sueh aperio4» 
affondr opjportumQr for watt^rV^ ifttrigueo and executing 
f cbemea of jwioato amlritioa at <|te pxpence df Uie public { that 
faeoce itibacomei aa object .'WtMt.thi^itnprincipled I 9 employ 
large aums of Atopey, a«d other «ndw meaiia of influence, to 
procure a feat; that the pretpbers, d^o^ng upon those aits 
for areturti, become tooted to 'their <^a pnvate interests, 
mtd rowdiest of securing the applause and gratitude of their 
constituents bp a diligent and patrtotic discharge of thpir duty ; 
that even the representatives of the mo'st independent places, 
vhereaioiHty and personal influence have'Iefst e^ect, are ntg* 
lectful of their duty during the first years of a new parliament, 
and merely bestir tberaselvcs a little to procure the favour of 
their constituents when a dissolution is apprehended^ Such ’ 
are the natural eflects of s^^eantal parliaments ; effects which 
must always procure thein a large and firm body of partizans 
among the 'indolent, the selfish, and the unprincipled. On 
the ot1^‘ band, by means gf annual parliaments, all these and 
many other evils of the representative system would-be avoided, 
while all its hencots would be far more fully rea*ped. As a 
seat in parliament would afford lesi opportunity for maturing 
private schemes of ambition, the unprincipled would have less 
temptation to empk^ bribery and other corrupt means to attain 
it ; as they would therefore trust less to these undue means, they 
would have to depend more on the, affections of their constitU'* 
ents ; and as eacti member would be returned to his constitu> 
ents at the end of every session, and while every step of his 
conduct was yet fresh in their minds, be could, expect no 
quarter fur bi$ tergiVcrsalion or indolence. The morals of the 
people would be lest debauched by the cabals of candidates, 
their voices less swayed by improper motives, their representa- 
tives more discreetly chosen, more upright, and more active.* 
IV. In regard to the question whether the holdeis of places 
under goveroraem ought to be chosen representatives of the 
people, we must acknowledge that the ideas of Onto and his 
tiieiids appear to us altogether wild, and iiieconcileable to the 
constitution of our government. Unless the members of the 
administration be members of parliament, it is impossible that 
the legislature can be presented with a full account of the mea- 
sures and intentions of government or that the natfon should 
see public affairs fully discussed, and the arguments on both 
sides fairly urged. One of the great advantages of our parlia- 
ment, one of the grtiatest bulwarks of our political Ireedom, 
would thus be destroyed. The method at present pursued. o£ 
sending back to (heir constituenu those yvlto are’i^poimed t» 
offices, seems to all that can in reasoQ be required. , 

8 L a 
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We may h«rc take occasion to remark tipoh much iindc- 
served ohlOquy which has often been throwh On very upright 
and meritOnoDij^ individuals, from c<mfoundjng the idea of 
mere weli*earned salaries with that oflargeSses. There 'is 
much in the honhuri mpCh in the influence possessed by ^he 
members" of our adminisll^tbn' ; -but even these; conjoined 
with their fecuniaiT erUoidmems, are not' mote' than *an ade- 
quate recompence tor devotiifg their labour and time* to the 
business of the nation* It^may indeed be utged that^their 
exertions arC often remiss, that they really do not earn their 
wages : but from this we arc not to infer that ttese wages are 
excessive, but that there ‘are not due provisions to keep the 
iabouicr to his task. * lessening the 'wages would certainly not 
have this effect. It is folly therefoteio speak of the active mem« 
bers of the administration as if they enjoyed the good things of 
the government without giving the public any thing in leturn. 
This censure ought to be apphed«atra to be applied exclusively, 
to that vile fry of sinecure*hotders and pensioners, those useless 
b!ood«suckers of the nation who prey upon the vitals of the 
industrious part of the community, and give them nothing in 
jcturn but jtbe example ot their indolence, pride, and profli- 

S . Nothing ought to be more deprecated than confounding 
useless and pernicious 'dass of men with those who labour 
earnestly for the general interests of the community. Nothing 
can so much dishearten the active minister, dnd consequently 
injute the country. When the degenerate and meritorious arc 
thus sure to be confounded in an indiscriminate censure, the 
just objects of public indignation easily escape their deserved 
shame, from being classed with those whose desert all the wise 
and moderate must acknowledge* 

Such are some of the principles by which Crito judges of 
the opinions and conduct of political piaracters^ As we differ 
from him widely in regard to some of these principles, we 
must also difler from him in bia decisions which hinge upon 
them ; while, on the other hand, we agree with him in his 
censures where ours are in unison with his principles. It is a 
matter much to be lamented that the standard by which the 
conduct of men in power ought to be tried, is left so vague, 
so indefinite, so confused. As long as this continues to be the 
case, it is impossible that our decisions with respect to men 
and manners can be more correct. The most meritorious ser- 
vants of tKe public niust bp liable to gross misrepresentation 
and* unjust censure; the most patriotic remonstrances must 
often be treated as the restless and turbulent effects of faction, 
lie svho should endeavour to explain, and reduce to a con« 
sistent arrangement the real fundamental principles of the 
lliitish constitution,'' would confer an incalculable benefit both 
on the people and the government of his countiy. 
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Art. Ftfh^tkne Disc&utJier^ a comectid SysUm 
of Doctrinal %nd Practif^ChniUmd^ as professed and main-, 
tained by ihl Ckurthr^ Bng^nd; par adapted to the 
Use of Famlics. ^nd^tomtry Congregations^ By the' Bev. 

, Buyfh^p . of SkendU^, V& 

County df^ncitln^ College^ Oxford^ 

2 voL Bt^o. ,j i^iyiigion.^ JLindpfii 'j'Bo6. . 

The discourses ct€ lehicb ihe gresent work .consists were 
dr3^n up.by the atilbof with a particular design ’of imprintiiog 
^ upon ^be minds and beans of bis appropriate congregation, a 
connected system of doctrinal and practical Chrmianity 
conceiving it to be the -best means of com!numcatin|,to his 
hearers that knowledge whi^h is able to make them/*' wise unto 
salvation.” The advantages likely to be derived from systema- 
tic arrangement .were xerminly a suSBcient motive to induw 
Mr. Brackenbtiry to atienipt to introduce it into his discourses. 
For if the mind is to be at alt influenced by the communica- 
tion of truth, it. is likely tQ be influenced the most when truths 
of a similar kind are representedf in a connected view^ so as to 
reflect mutual light on: one another. Tbisjs sufficiently plain 
with regard to sciened. in general. But with regard to the 
knowledge th^ is able to makeii.< wise unto salvation, arrange- 
ment is perhaps i.of Jess utility tl^an in most other subjects., For 
if it were at^all necessary, or even in apy considerable degree 
expedient, w6 think it would ;bavc been adopted in the Scripture 
itself. We do not however mean to condemn Mr. Bracken- 
buryr^ attempt. We mean only, to say that it may perhaps be 
of less utility than he seems disposed to expect, even allowing 
arrangement to be good. For in the private families and 
{^country congregation, for the use of whicfi his discourses aife 
..meant, we are not sure that4he beauty or force of arrangement 
MS likely to be cither perceived or felt. The mind that has not 
attained to a considerable degree of cultivation is. not capable of 
comprehending generalities. It comprehends particulars, bpt 
it cannot combine them ; npr can it even be, made to compre- 
hend the utility of combination. We are afraid therefore that 
Mr. Brackenbury’s arrangement must have been altogether lost 
upon his country congregation* Let us now see what this 
systematic arrangement is.v 

In the Introduction, which is a sort of table of contents, we 
find that the author’s plan is — first. To treat of ’’the existence 
and aitributcs of the Deity— Secondly, Of the v/ork of crea- 
tion — thirdly, Of the original state of man and of the fall-^ ’ 
fourthly, Of majj under the old covenant — and fifthly. Of 
man under the new covenant. We have not found these 
given as the general divisions of the woft, but we gather them 
from the enumeration of particulars. This arrangemenj is hif- 
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torical, but we can scarcely c^ll it systeijiadcaU unless it turns 
out in detail to1>e something diHerent ffom what it is in the 
general outline. ^ 

The first topic treated of is the existence and attributes the 
peity^ whichji considering the extent and difficulty of the sub* 
ject, the reader may perhaps son^ewbat surprised to find dis. 
cussed in * the compass of one short discourse. It affords a 
strong proof of the author^s power of compressing; ^but it has 
not on perusal afforded us e very high opinion of his powers of 
ratiocination. 

He assumes it as an incontrovertibfe axiom that the existence 
of a God is proved by the works which he has made, and adds 
that if such a Being exists it follows that this Being is a neces* 
sary Being, and “ the author of his own existence!” Now if 
the inference involves not a most palpable and manifest contra* 
diction, we are ready to confess that we do not know what a 
contradiction means. It supposes in the first place that there 
was a time in which the Deity did not exist ; ior if the exist* 
cnce of ihe*Deity is the effect of a cause that must have been 
the case. And it supposes in the second place, that the Deity 
existed and acted before we did exist ; for if the Deity was 
the cause of his own existence then that must have been the 
we hIso« The cause must 'exist and operate before the effect 
is produced* Our author’s inference therefore gives u$ but a 
very indifferent opinion of his talent for metaphysical disquisi- 
tion. And we have discovered that he is not only a bad meta- 
physician, but a metaphysician of a bad memory, For in the 
short compass of three pages in which he is labouring hard to 
make this abstruse and perplexing subject very clear, he flatly 
contradicts himself. In oracr to prove the efcrnity of God lie 
argues thus : Thjt which had no cause had no beginning, aifd 
that which had no beginning is eternal. Time which is a dura- 
tion that hath beginning and end, is appropriate to man and 
ether visible creatures; but eternity, of which there is neither 
beginning nor end, is the attribute of God alone.” Here it is 
plain that the existence of the Deity is represented as being 
uncaused, while in the outset of tbe argument is represented 
as being the cause of his own existence. 

Tbe subject of Mr. Brackenbury’s second discourse is the 
doctrine of the Trinity. This i» at least as difiicult of com- 
prehension ,as the doctrine of the existence of a Deity. The 
author therefore very wisely .waves all argument on the sub- 
ject, vind contents himself with stating the doctrine as con- 
tained in the articles of our church, and the expressions of 
Scripture on which it has been founded. 

The next topic that requires any The creation of 

nan and hs anginal innocence. As this is a subject on which 
there is very little said in Scripture, the opinions of coipmen- 
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utors must consc^w^jaily b^ very conjeriural, Mr. %3cken- 
bury however to te, very mtt^h in the secret, and talks 
as if he had been present on tte occasion, and '^een all that 
happened; ddscribing witH a great Seal ot minuteness the 
powers and cndowmehts,Vf Itbe ijdnd and .body of man in hU 
itatc ot original inhoctjice; ‘ 'As the itadcr pfrbaps wish 
to krww, what man once was we shall transcribe part of Mf- 
Biackenbury's account* 

At man's first e^ioo> Gon enduj^ him with all iotellpctual 
perfections requisite for a reasonable creature, which be had formed 
for his own gtoiy | with all natural endowments to<^, a^^propnate to 
the constitution of hU Being,, and with all moral ^xceileucies adapted 
to the end of his creation. His foul was pure, holy, divine ; bis 
body rightly organized to minister to its superior facnlties. His 
mind was void of prejudices, his heart unoccupied with false prin- 
ciples, bis understanding capable of knowing andvomprebendins; 
troth when distinctly proposed to it ; and his memory tenacio®** 
only of good. The first ideas of things were imprinted on bis mind 
by the finger of Gon ? and these served as the basis and rule of his 
judgment. His will was also free to an extent, only not infinite; 
being filled with a supreme love of Gon, and a natural propensity 
to all goodness. Ills appetites and passions were under an imme- 
diate subordination to reason, and properly adapted tb the pre.serva- 
lion and perfection of his beiugw • They were equally estranged 
from all immoderate desires, as from a supine lukewarmness ; tney 
coveted nothing but what was truly desirable, an intimate commu- 
nion with the divine nature, and an eager (hirst after the supreme 
good. They suggested desires only in conformity to the will of 
GoDj, without any sense of remorse or compunction. Whilst every 
natural, intellectual, and moral faculty thus harmonized in the 
breast of Adam, his bodily organs contributed no less to the per- 
fection of the ggeat masterpiece of the Almighty Creator. This 
was in ail points necessary : for man, being compounded of body 
and spirit, and capable of an infinite variety of actions, sensations, 
and passions, which depend upon and result from the union of 
body and soul, could not be called ' upright,* in a natural as well 
as nioi al sense, if, his body had not been partaker, in its degree, of 
that fitness of parts and disposition peculiar to such a state. A dis- 
organized body would hate impeded ratbet than succoured the 
opciations cf the mind. It would have been a perpetual sourcq of 
diaoidcr and distraction, instead of a state of perfect harmony atid 
innocence, in which ail the parts of the human frame were in 
unison. The body, therefore, had a conformation, health, and 
vigour assigned it in all parrs, internal and exteinal, naturally 
adapted to the laws of union wi|b the* soul. In (fiat state Adana 
might be considered of himself, as a microcosm or httlq world, 
called forth into existence with all the perfection of natural beauty 
and symmetry, in .which no want or redundance could be found. 
No mists of daikness or ignorance could arise tocclip-,e his uhder- 
standing, nor any stornas of passion to^ his soul. The 

present incessant struggle betwixt the flf*sh and the spirit had tbi^a 
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no rpot^to exert , itsclif, but the po^w wete always in n 

state of recoDciliatWii and amity. SacHwasthe original st^ate of 
harmony and uoioo^beiwixt the body fifnd aocd of ma;!* ► 

If man was io vcyy perfect and holy, and divine, and so 
very obedient tCi;:tb€ dictates of reason, and duty, the only thing 
wonderful is that the fail ever happened. That luan was inno- 
cent at first cannot be doubted; tor bow could be be otherwise 
before he an opportunity rnf ^t}ng. But UinocCrice with* 

out temptation implies no ihdhil excellence in man. * It is to 
no purpose to tell us that man^s memory, in his original state, 
was tenacious only of good.' It couM not well be tenacious of 
evil, when it knew no evil to be tdAaeious of. The probability 
is that the natural powers of the human mind were much the 
same beiore the fall as they are now ; and the^ ground of the 
probability is- that when man was tempted he " fell. And 
writers will still continue to idoHaa the original state 
of man, without being able to shew id what Its e'xcdTencc xpn- 
sisted beyond that of the innocence of a child. His menial 
imperfection is preyed by the fallibility of his nature, and by 
the facility with which be was induced into temptation. And 
who can she vy that « natural evils would not have happened if 
moral evils had never existed ? The human body required, even 
in«the days of human innocc&ice, the support of meat and of 
drink as it does now, and it cannot be proved that some acci- 
dent might not have occurred to deprive it. of the use of both, 
It was composed also of the s^e materials of which it is com- 
posed now, and must therefore have been liable to similar ac^ 
cidents. , If Adam in this boasted state of innocence had hap- 
pened to fall into the river Kiddekel would' be not have been 
drowned ; or if the fragment of a rock had happened to tum^i 
hie down upon him w<»uld it not have crushed him to atoms ? 
The general laws of nature were the same as they are a.t prcj» 
sent. Trees grew, and rivers lan, as they do now. 

After the discussion of the subject of the fall of man, on* 
which the opinions of the author are very brthodojt, we are 
presented next with a discourse on Providence^ to shew that man 
was not yet abandoned to despair, although by his disobedience 
he had both incurred guilt and merited punishment. On this 
subject the author discovers his usual ability in solving difficul- 
ties and unriddling mysteries. With regard to Providence he 
not only elucidates the sijhject in as much as concerns the pre- 
sent state of things, but he seems to have got a peep extraordi- 
nary into the regions of futurity itself. " Pie has discovered that 
the tihpreh triurnphdjftt has no need of providential care ; be- 
cause it remains unchangeable like the sufh in his meridian 
Splendouf. But the /church militant on earth requires it, be- 
cause tike that feebler lufhinary,the moon, it is aivrays ebangiog 
its outward appearance. These reasons have certainly the 
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inerit of originalftv, but we cannot say a great deal in favour 
of their force. They put us in mind of the answer of the 
Irishman, wbp being asked which he thought wc were most 
indebted to— the sun or the rtiocm, replied — Why to the moon 
certainly, for the sun gives us 'light only in the day when wc 
have no nefd ot him ; but the moon gives us light at night 
when otherwise we should be in the dark. So if any one were 
to a&k Mn Brackenbury which exhibits the greatest display ot 
providential care* the church triumpham or ‘the church miiU 
tant, the reply would, of course, be the church militant upon 
earth ; because the church triumphant remains unchangeable 
and has no need of providentiai care, while the church mili. 
tant upon earth which is always changing, exhibits it in the 
sircpgest light. We are inclined however to think that this 
unchangeable state of the church triurnpUant exhibits one of 
the strongest instances of providential care that can possibly be^ 
given. For if not, then you niay*^ust as well say that the 
motions of the sun and moon and other heavenly bodies, ex« 
hibit no evidence ot providential care, because they are always* 
uniform. For we never heard that they have been observed to 
deviate from their course above once or twice;, and even tbeoi 
if they did not go on as usual it was not their fault. 

Another doctrine of great infportance is the doctrine of ftri- 
^inal sin. This is also treated in a very orthodox manner, and^ 
the guilt of Adam’s transgression laid aa usual upon the shoul- 
ders of his posterity by imputation. But wc may be allowed 
to ask by whom this imputation is made ? Wc find no higher 
authority than that of creeps and articles ; for the language of 
Scripture seems not to countenance any such imputation. 
Ezekiel, who \vill be allowed to have understood the subject 
at least«as well as modem commentators, declares that ** The 
soul that sinneth it shall die; the son shall n«jt bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity ot, the 
son.” This is certainly as explicit as could well be wished, 
and yet the doctrine ot imputation still maintains iu ground. 
By way of consolation however Mr. Brackenbury at last ac- 
knowledges that wc are not to suffer eternal deatli tor the sins 
of Adam, but only temporal evils and temporal death, and 
with this interpretation we suppose his readers and auditors will 
be very well satisfied. 

One of the first consequences of the fall is said to be the 
forfeiture of all the supernatiyal gifts with which man was at 
first endowed. But how could man possess supernatural gifts 
at first. Whatever his endowments were they were natural to 
him in his ongimil state. Supernatural gifts ai'e only such as 
mankind in general are not found to gosses^; but as this com- 
parison cQulii not be made when fliere existed but oncipair, 
ther^ was consequently no room for supernatural gifts. 
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On the subject of universal redempHofi Mr^ Brackcnbury*^: 
»entitnents are very liberal sind consolatory, and as far as wc 
are able to judge perfect^ consistent with the tenour of Scrip- 
ture* For a& by {Iieoflience of otic, judgment* came upon all 
spen to coitdemnatiod'; sp by the righteousness of one, the free 

g ift came won all men to justification of life* If this is 
loaght to afford a proof of the imputation of Adam’s original 
oin to all mankind, it affords) also a proof of the imputj^tion of 
the righteousness of Chrii^ >to idl mankind ; so that the one 
balances the other* Original aiin therefore is, in effect, nothing. 
^ On the subjects of Justiftpi^ipn^ jkuictification, and Adop- 
tion, with which the first votijime enda^, we still find a little of 
the mysticism of the schools ; but they are subjects which *it is 
perhaps impassible entirely to divest of mysticism, and 
fore we make no particular remarks upon them* The first 
^Jumc has been doctrina] ; the second volume is chieily prac- 
tical, being for the most part an exposition of the Decalogue. 
We are sorry to find however, in the very outset of this expo* 
'*it»on, that ** the law of God exacts of us tn obedience which 
we neither have, or can^ or do perform**' But wc should like 
|o know how this wjmt of ability is to be reconciled wit!) the 
accoiintabieness of man; and with the contiinual exhortations 
to active obedience with which the Scripture abounds. If 
man’s inability is invincible how shall bis punishment b.e just-** 
*and if that inability exists bow shall we reconcile tq it the fol- 
lowing declaration : If thou dost well shall thou not be ac* 
cepted ? and if thou dost not well sin lieth at the door/' 

Wc have only to reinaik further that if j. he discourses are 
* 'not overloaded with argument tliey^ are at least full of piety ; 
and if the stile is not ornamental it is at least perspicuous. The 
discussion of the different subjects however is’ in general too 
brief to be satisfactory; and too many topics arc crowded into 
one discouise. Wc have not bCcn able lo perceive any thing 
like systematic arrangement, altlmugh that seems to have been 
©ne of the chief objects of the autlipr* There is a sequence 
of discourses but nc^ a system ; for the subjects are generally 
fTonnccted by no better jink than th<it of — Having in my la.st 
discourse considered such and sqch a subject, the next thing 
|o he done is to consider such and such another. Indeed it 
fould not well have been otherwise, for the sj'stem docs not 
icem to have been thought of when the discourses were 
inn^ide, but thd discourses' w^ic first made and then glqed up 
jnto a system* Flcnce we meet “with uprie of those general and 
jcon>prebcnsivc views of the subject which a system should 
present, tior with that order and arrangeiuent of part'? on 
whicli it should be founded. The author specifics and exa- 
fnincs particulars,' but f,»a.rccives not their rclatiop to otlicis. 
Consequently in the marshalling and arrangement of the difip- 
fem polls of his» subject, system, is not to be eitpecied. 
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Art, XI. Charles Ellis; ^ cf the Friends: a Novell comprising 
the Incidents and Observations occurring in "4 Voyage to ^ 
firazilf aitd JVest Indies^ actually pewimed by the Writes^ 
Robkrt SjpM'PLB; Author qf Wms and Sketches 4# tht 
Cope ^‘Good Hope* i pols* isLmo* fs* C. & R. Baldwin*. 

MR. SEMPLE appears to havt taken Smollct as hU model . 
in the construction of what may be called the fable of this 
novel ; and in delineating his most promiaent^characters it is 
not too Irfgh a compiitnent to say that he has frequently re«> 
minded us of that writer. The natural simplicity and occa- 
sional gay humour of his language are likewise ciicumstances 
in which he appears to have had an eye to the Roderje Ran** 
dom of Smoilet, as the character of S^abold is a naval sketch 
evidently in his manner^ but without the extreme vulgarity aSRl 
licentious language with which he deformed some of his most 
masterly sketches.' 

Charles Ellis, the hero of this novel, is a young man edu- 
cated in retirement, instructed in the best principles of moral ^ 
conduct, .but possessed of a mind ardent ^ud somewhat irreso- * 
lute. He is conducted from the peaceful valley in whi^h he 
was born, to the dangerous m^fopolis, and afterwards encoua* 
ters the*vicissitudes of a lone voyage, on a mercantile object,^ 
during which his character ms room display itself in many* 
interesting situatioirs. The villain of the piece is a London 
sharper who has intruded himself into the confidence of tllc 
Eliis family and friends, and is the procuring cause of most of 
the mistakes and inisfortunes which embarrass the hero, and in 
some measure jobscurc the native goodness of his character. 
This villain, by the way, the author tells us, he has drawn 
“ line for line from the life,” which is more than in a novel we 
cither expect or demand, and we think the character (however 
strange it may seem) would, perhaps, have appeared more con- 
sistent, if the author had employed a little fiction. A real 
scoundrel is but a sorry fellow any whcic, except at the Old 
Bailty, and there we have no objection to his being drawn 
** line for line," in moie senses than one. 

Without entering into a detail of the adventures of Clierle^ 
Ellis, which would serve only to antyipatc the icadef’s plea- 
sure, we shall content ourselves with noticing, that, in additioi| 
to the train of incident witl), which love and us disappoint-^., 
ments furnish every wcll-wniten novel, we have «iucl> curious 
information respecting the West Indies, America, &c. the re- 
sult of actual observation. As we can detach a passage from 
this, without injuring the continuity of tlic^ story, we luvo no 
doubt that our readers will form a goetf opinion of the author** 
discernment from the following character of the Americ^ms, 
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which coincides v^itb much that we have heard from those who 
^ havu visited that people, and whtf are at the same time attached 

* to their form of government; 

** My dto? Sir) New Yori^ — . 

« J wrote you fully from tlfe Danish bland of St. Thomas’s, 
giving you an account of my arrjva} theie, as aUoof the death of 
my dear father, which want of time and opportunity prevented me 
frbro doing at St. Christopher’s. Since my arrival in this countiy 
I liave been so much emplc^red in travelling about, that I have done 
no more In the way of ktter*writing, than to send a’simple notifi- 
cation of my measure^ to ottV commercial friends m London j but 
as it would he unpardonable in me to leave this part of tlie world, 
and most probably for ever, without trausmittiog a sipgle lestrmo- 

* Bial of regard to my best surviving friend and instructor, I sit down 
- to give you my opinion respecting the country, 'from which I, now 

write to you, and its 'inhabitants: 1 may say, indeed* of the in- 
alone, having seen but little oi the former, and that in a 
season wboUy unfavorable. I know that you used to take great 
pleasure in such descriptions, and, however defective the present 
K may be in many respects, it will at least possess some merit in your 
eyes, as being totally free of partiality or prejudice. » 

In the first place, then, notwithstanding the identity of their 
language, and a general similarity of manners and customs to those 
of England, the Americans are already distinguished by modes of 
expression, by a gait, and by looks pecnliar to themselves. 1 have 
seen many of them in the West Indies, tind in company with 
Englishmen, and to m<) It always seethed that there was almost as 
marked a differcDce in the external appearance of the two people, 
for such they must now be considered, as between those of Eng- 
land and France. There is something in the air and physiognomy 
of a newly arrived Englishman, which distinguishes him nearly 
as much lu the streets ot New Yotk or Philadelphia as in those of 
Paris. 

“ ^n their dress, and the interior of their houses, they are the 
exact counterparts of the English* as al$o in those notions of do- 
mestic delicacy and cleanliness which I believe to be pecnli'ir to us 
and our descendants, above all othtJr nations on the face of the 
globe. But in their conversation, I found a woeful deficiency com- 
pared with 'that to which 1 had been accustomed. The sole topic 
in the towns is trade, and in the country, the price of grain and 
spirits. A general and libeial topic is seldom started, and never far 
pursued. After dinner the men smoke ibeir rigars, and spit about 
the room in piesenceof the ladies, ^\ho remonstrate in vain against 
this uncivilized custom. It is said to have taken its rise from the 
idea of the snuke ot tobacco being a preventive of the infection of 
liiose ten ible fevers which havt s© lately desolated the sea coast 
towns hf America —However that may be, the practice is uni- 
veroal : I have seen boys of ten years of age smoking in the streets, 
and at the bottom of their play-bills, it is paflicularly mentioned 
that no \igars will, be allowed in the theatre. 

' ‘‘Ihe well-informecf men of this country, who are mostly 
Ja'yyers, have in general a very dictatorial air, an9 manner of 
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speaking. The}i feel the sopferiorlty which liberafl pursues git^ 
them over the mass of thclf feUota’^citizens ; but unless thejukrive 
some profit from these purstrUs at the bar, this feeling is likely to bte 
their only fe>^rd. Their Htetary attauinisnts are of no u^e to 
them in private lifej the naturji consequence is, that they either 
lenounce theui, or contract no snsali degree of contempt for all the 
World ejtcepl themselves^ Ev^en in some men of their best families, 
both in public and private life, 1 could not but observe a certain 
precise and defined mode of expressioft, a kind of polite insolence, 
of manners and address, which anooonced a marked consciousness 
of their own superiority. There seems to mingle in the character 
of their fiivt classes, a great deal of that spirit whiqh too 

frequently m our neighbours the Irish — that false honour, which Is 
as it were constantly sore and afraid of being touched, and which, 
lest it should be sus()ected, is always prompting a naan to supers 
ciliousness, aod^ manner which seems to^ay * Will you fight meV 
at least thus it appeared to me. 

Taking the Americans generally, it^raay be said that there is 
no such thing as polite literature amongst *thera. The bnilciter of ttA 
improved saw-mill would be treated with more attention than 
poet of the first order — ^and, were such a one to arise amongst 
themselves, England would be the fii st to acknowledge and pro^ 
claim his merit, and America would tardily follow in bestowing 
eome applause upon btt ou n son| I do not think this sufiSciently 
accounted for by the natural and political situation of the coentiy, 
ns there Is beyond doubt a numerous and respectable cLiss of men 
in it who have sufficient leisure foi lihjpral studies. It unquestf- 
Dnably arises from there being already in existence, in the language 
of the country, first rate models of e\ery species of literature. The 
same reasons whidi prevent in England, and in all other nations, 
a second Milton, Dryden, or Pope, from arising, produce iJie same 
cflects through all tlve regions of literature in our foimei colonies. 
Still, as 1 have»said, even this does not sufficiently account for the 
fact. England still continues daily to produce numerous classical 
and valuable works. Why then do not the Americans contribute 
something toward the stock of our common language, especially as 
tliey no longer wish to consider Milton, Dryden, and Pope, as their 
coiiutrymen? On political topics an American is paiticularly fond 
of descanting, especially when tljcy relate to his own country* He 
tells you that the population of the States is already upwards of 
five millions, that in twenty years more, it will be ten, and that iu 
less than a century, it will amount to at least an hundred millions of 
squls. Already lie grasps in idea all the continent to the northward 
of the Isthmus of Darien ; and tells you with great self-complacency, 
that the time i^ notveiy distant wben«the United States shall rule 
the destinies of the globe. I own these lofty words are pleasing to 
my ear, pronounced in my own language, and by a raefi of men, 
who, in spite of theii teeth, aie Englishmen. But I sometimes 
take the liberty ef doubting their luiUre supreme infiuence in any 
other part of the world but their own. Iluyrc, no doubt, by the 
mere weight ot an accumulated popuiatiofi, they will in time break 
down all the barriers with which the policy of distant nations wouWI , 
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IMo them i«u Bm « people /Aat trust to tbfy taetc iecreak^ 
«unat^rs for importances can neir^r *be truly great. If they are 
not ipowerftih energetic, pubiicr spirttpch and h(gh mindedi with a 
population of five mtUionks wilUbey be so vtrvth fifty Alas ! nations 
40 not irnprow in thcse^ virtues as they grow older ^ 'This mode of 
talking they h^e, however borrowld fropin their fiiends the French^ 
who are constautly crying ost what a population ! wp are thirty 
milMons ! we are the Gi>cat People.! But England is truly Great i^ith 
« tliird part of that popubtiou^ 

" They are also very fond of latking d£ their libertless and Ihek* 
idetestatron of slavery, and ghe themselves infinite merit on this 
score, saying,, * Oiir right arm has gotten m the vklory.* In vain * 
I tell them, that h is impossible for a tyrant to tnriat tn a tsoontry in 
she present natural situation of North Anaeriea^ and that a soiaU 
|iopulatinn oner such an immense territory would elude the firmest 
grasp like quicksilver, la vain f appeal to history as a confirmation 
o^^thc Ikjw much individuals are formed d>y peculiar ctrenos* 
arnnees, and that the men who have lately gained such renown in 
Europe, had they been born in America^ would have remained for 
ever wuknovt n ; that Plcbegrii would never have risen higher than 
fo the command of Fort Oswego— Jourdan still have kept his .shop 
in Broadway — Moreau still stuck to the bar— and Buonaparte 
'have been the capiaiij of a ship^ or a fanjous builder of saw raill^. 
At all this, thev *only laugh or shake their heads j but reasoning 
with^them on the subject is wholly useless. 

* My own opinion of the United Sfatqs is, that they foim three 
divisions as to tUe.ir manners and modes of thinking# nant^ly, the 
Northern States, wlicic t'he men are in general copl, steady, and 
deiermiticd ; in a word, the English character completely— the 
Pennsylvanians, or quakers, who pi^eserve their unifi)rm-^4!^aracr 
fensiic of IqkewMrmnes^— and the Soulhorn ‘Spates, « wher^ their 
months are foaming with the word^ Liberty/ and tiieir houses and 
plantations arc stocked with negro elaves. Thus yoti will observe 
the PeiJiis}lvaniaus, or lukcwanns, divide the twoextt'cmes of their 
political, ad completely as the Alleghany Mountains separate their 
natural world. But this curious subject, were I to pursue it, 
would lead me far beyond the bounds of a Je^er, and for fear of 
filing your patience I shall make but one remark more. 

In generosity and warmth of feeling the Americans are 
markably deficient. Hence the cold rule of three tnaxims of Ben- 
jdiiiiu Franklin, are held amongst them aa the ultimatum of human 
wisdom in the direction of life. But nothing displays this coldness 
in a stronger light, than the manner in whicii they talk and act rp* 
spectiiig England. They seem to lament tliat they cannot obliterate 
every tiace of their haying derived their origin, their language, their 
manners, their laws, their religion,# agd tlieir love of liberty, from 
that country. To bear their conversation, a stranger would be apt 
to imagine tiiat they sprang, like the sons of Cadmus, all aitned 
fiom (he ground, provided instinctively with a kwe and a know- 
ledge of Older, of egual and just laws, and of civilized society ; or, 
without going so far, that4beir fathers found all these hl^s&ings on 
|be Americau jbores-*-tbat they gathered liberty ofi' the bushes with 
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aihd pumkins. ’ff *aii vMb.]^gbnci> it is ivith 

tfoh tor that twimry. Kfe li^%jbe iti«tijgatod by the desired gaiift’ 
or by cariosity 5 butth«^wifili of seeing land, and tias tombs of 
bis tbrefatbers, forms no ^ part ^ fais objopt.. He , would just im 
readil)^ Visit Ftance or rltaly, peib^s much more ^o. When he 
sees ,white^cl(d^$> on- the sumhitts^ which his ancestors iiave 
ofteft atoo4;inarmi,, no long train of^neroos emotions is awakened 
in his breast^and ne no regret when he bids them adieu for < 
ever* For my oiyp ypair!^^ were^t&rp a. tradition in pur family that 
m/ ancestor capae from I^ibejt or Mount Cancans, my constant 
wi^i wourd be to visit that spot. But dlls is a ise^ng which aa 
Anglo- Anierfcan fe 40 ’^/not. / 

. I protnited 'noC your patience, but as my paper still 
allows me rborn, permit me, my dear Sir, to state what f cbnceiv# 
to be the reasowofthts indifference, and so4requerttly df this rancor^ 
^ward tbeir'hiothdr epuntry. It appears to me to be dimply 
that under 4!heir separate name and character as Americans, Eng*- 
land is the only coufiltrf>ft:om which they have sustained defeats, and 
of which they can boa^>. pome trcjphies. Did England still kc^ og 
her animosity, . which oh tl^e coptr^y 'ls long since and for ever ex*- 
tihguished, shb would only class the Amencaus with the rest df her , 
enemies. ; Aify yiiAtories 4frat she might gain, vrould only be % 
simple trophy added to mar^ more, and her defeats would not givw 
her mote pain than those wiiicb* fte has already experienced frdlii 
other natiotls. But tlie United States have felt all the horrors Pf 
defeat, and'all the joys of . success, from Great Bntain alone, antik 
hence 1. conceive arises ithat^’raii^r, which, in my opinion, forms 
the greatest blot ia their ubaracter. , 4 ^ 

** Perhaps also they are like an untoward youth, who cannot 
conceive himself man enough while bis father lives, without he. 
shews to all the world bow much be can disregard or despise him. 
In the coat;se of agef, wlien the temples, the palaces, and still 
more, tlje liberties jand laws of Great Britain shall have fallen into 
decay, all animosity being then extinct, the Amedcan traveller may 
visit oar islaOd, and sigh om ^tUeir ruins. But Heaven long pre- 
serve us from a pity, that is only to be excited by the dowufal of 
the noblest monuments that have ever yet been reared by tile talents, 
and cechealed by the blood of f^reetneu/’ 

We canriOl dismiss this Novel, as a Novel, without adding 
that althou;^ there are many marks of haste, and the conclq- 
.>ion is somewhat hurried, tnc author appears to have talents . 
which might be very honourably employed on this species of 
composition, if he chose to devote the time necessary to correct 
and to finish. He has many genuine and affecting touches dl 
nature, his style is easy and flowing, totally uncorrupt <?u by the 
bombast of modern novel-writers, and his sentiments arc con- 
s.'<itc*nt with a mcflialiiy flicU is aot only pure hut practicable. 





A nm atiilaffptopnaie S^sim ^J^ducation for the 

• JLabouring ,P^pUji duddattd md.exptainedn according to the 
'' Plan mhtck kaf keen established for the Rdig^om and Moral 
" ' insiructton of Mak^ and female ChtldrcH^ admitted into the 

Free&hoal^ Bo* 19 , i^rchard-Ureet^ in the dfy (f Westminster: 

' eontmning an Exposition' qf the Natute' and Importance ^jke 
Design^ as it respects the General Interests of me Community: 
wkk Detarts y explanatory f the particular 'fco%omy of the 
V institution^ and the Methods prescribed for the Turpcse,f 
securing and preserving a greater Dtgree^ Moved Rectitude^ 
as a Meetfis of preventing Criminat O0ncis by Habits of 
i. Temper (ince^ Industry^ Subordination^ and loyally ^ among that 

usful Class of the Community, comprising the Labouring feople 
of England* To which are added, conauding. Observations, on 
^Jie Importance of extending the System generally, under the Aid 
and Sanction tf the Legislature* * -By P. CoL(iUHau^\ LL.D* 
pp*g3* ttSiSd* Hatcbard. London, t%o6* 

«. 'OF the various'usefuf and patriotic suhjecti which have em- 
ployed the pen of Dr. Colquhoun, none so deeply affects the 
" interests of humanity and ot . the nation as this. In the adver- 
tisement which the'author has prefixed, he says, that **If the 
impA’cssions w^hich may be conveyed through this medium shall 
produce a disposition on the part of the legislature 10 ao- 
vomplish the great object of a National Education for the Chil- 
dren of the Poor,’" he will consider himself as ampljr repaid. 

* The first rejection which here strikes the cofitempiative reader 
. respects the statement of the extraordinary fact that we are still 

without a national education for the chilcircn of the poor; that 
England, which boasts the superiority of her laws, the' unpa- 
ralleled excellence of her constitution, the unCcj^ualled advan- 
tages of her people, should have made no provision for saving 
the children of those people from the baseness and miseries of 
igndrancc. It is truly remarkable that England stands a solitary 
example in Europe of this disgraceful fact. We, doubtless, in 
this proposition consider Ireland as forming part of the English 
empire. This is a circumstance so wonderful, considering the 
unquestionable advantages which the lower orders have hitherto 
enjoyed in this country, beyond any other, that one is puzzled 
to account for it. * It is observable that in Christian countries, 
the establishments tor education have always been appendages 
' of the church/ It is to the zeal of the church, rather than to 
the patriotism of the legislature that they have in most instances 
been owing. During the dark ages the institutions which were 
connected with the Roman Catholic religion ^were very Imper- 
foct, pud the minds of a small- proportion of the people of any 
rank were exalted* eve n^b,y the first elements of education. But 
when the light of the Reformation began'to shincj the singular 
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«cal ^hich thi .Protestants displayed in communicating, the 
benefits of educatiM to the whole body of the people, vrohscd 
the Catholic church, to afford* in self defence, similar advan- 
tages to those* of her communion; and pro'dsions of more of. 
less efficacy were established ai^ over the* Continent for edu- 
cating every class of the people, Scotland, w!uch received the 
Reformation Irom Geneva, adapted the foreigu mo<lcl, which 
was there CvStablished, to her own paiticular ciicuinstai'^es ; and 
erected a plan for the education ot the lower orders, winch has 
bcen.in the bighest degree efficacious, and had the most salutary 
influence upon the character and conduct of the people. The 
church of England is the only one which has entitcly neglected 
this most important interest 5 and the people, under her juris- 
diction, are left, as far as slie is concerned, without so imich 
instruction as to read their bibles. With, all our respect Jor 
our established church, and it is very Inglj, wc cannoc deny^- 
that this implies a heavy condemnation. Wtiat is the import- 
ance of pulpit instruction, an exhortation to ilie giown man of 
thirty minutes length once in a wetl', for which his mind has 
received no prepaiation, and to which it is not attuned, com- 
pared with the temper to wlucji it is finniocl bv an early ac- • 
cinaintancc with leuejs, even in their clein‘‘nt^ ; whh liiuf turn 
for sober thought, for order, an I ^iecency c'f hfc, winch is sg 
naturally and generally inhi^cd by the di'-cipii’ie of lettcis ? 
The fact is; that without this piw^paratoiy ediu 4Uim, preaching* 
is'^calculated to be ol vciy htilc irility. •llio ihunls of the 
people aie not in a situation in which they can be irteiestcJ by ' 
It; the gieatcr part ot them will not repah* to hear it; and 
even of those who do few will be instructed. In these cir- 
cumstances the publie teaching of religioa becomes little better 
than an idle cercmciiiy. 

So obvious, and unspeakable arc the advantages of good 
education to the body of the people, and so iT3i''erdb)e, and 
undeniable arc the disadvantages which lucej.sa'ily aiicnd a bad- 
one, tliat wc really know no reasons \^liich can be uiged in 
favour of a good education but wbat must appear peilcctl) trite. 
This is one of those e.xtraordin. ly cases in which all men are 
equally wise ; because the evidence is so poweifnl as to strike 
with sufficient force even the least in.sriiictcd of r.ianhind. It 
may be said that sonje men think the lower orJfis aie better 
wdlhoyt any instiuction. But tlic.se loim no exerptiem. 'I’bty 
conceive a selfish interest in the ignoiaucg of the K)wi‘r oideis; 
and wc know that views of i^ckest can counteract any cAi- 
dcnce'. How often do we see it make people believe that <tes- 
potisin is better thap liberty; that wealth is bcttci than honesty ; 
and power than patriottsm. 

Yet, however visible the pernicious effects which must aiise 
from abandoning-* the lower oiders to iAioiarcc, wc do 
Vol.il " 2M 
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tijink it was unnecessary in Dr. Colquhoun tp.rouse the sktention 
OF his countrymen to this important subject, by a display ot 
♦he abominations which we now witness. 1^ the nation re- 
flect upon the ftfl lowing details : * 

The criinliial defenders committed to the several Gaols of Eng- 
land and Wales, for trial at the superior judicatories, in tJie year 
IS05> are detailed from authentic documents as follows: 

* Males Committed $26? 

Females Idem ISSa 


Total 4d05 

CRIMBS. [ . CRIMES. 

, Sedition 4 Felony and Piracy 7 

Slnrdcr, in which is included 27 Arson, or House Burning, &c„ lit 

Females, for the Muider of Burglary, and House Breaking 18$ 

their Infants *. 53 Highway Robbery 6S 

*' Manslaughter .* 56* Horse Stealing 65 

Ciiiring and Maiming 21 Sheep Stcalmg 71 

Shooting at 14 Stealing Cows and Pigs 38 

Sodomy, Bestiality, and attempts I.arcenv, or Stealing from House 

at . . ! 15 and Person 3555 

Rape, and attempt at 38, Receiving Stolen Goods. 137 

Forgery * 3.6 Fraud and Conspiracy 94 

Idem of Bank Notes, and utter- Bigamy 23 

ing, and having 28 Reiurning from Tiansportation 15 

‘Coining * 15 42 j 7 

Uttering Bad AIoncj» * Brought over 388 

' Carried over 388 Total *4^5 


SENTENCES, &C. 

Death 

Transporuuion, 7 and 14 yejirs 
Imprisonment, above 1 and ex- 
tending to 3 years 

Imprisonment, 1 vearand under 
TV hipping and Fines • 


Tried and Acquitted.. 

Di&clnirgcd, no Bill being found, 

and by Proclamation 

Discharged to serve Jn the Navy 
< and Army i 


Executed 6a 

. 350 For Murder i6 

595 Cutting and Maiming 1 

> Shooting at t 

128 Rape 5 

1552 Forgery 6 

105 Ditto, and uttering Bank Notes 7 

—— Coining 3 

2^30 Arson 2 

1092 Burglary 15 

Larceny in Houses 2 

730jHor8e Stealing 7 

plieep Stealing 5 

53 .Highway Robbery 4 


Total 68 


** But, {lowver shocking these detail* of human turpitude may 
appear, they tall far short of the mass of criminality which afflicts 
tlje*connlry, ^ince in this exposition a small proportion only of the 
minor oflooces ai-e included, which are generally cognizable by the 
Sessions and inferior courts of judicature.— In ortler to ascertain 
with precision (he extent of the turpitude,* the Calendars of the 
C^joc^ral raid Otnarleti Sessions, and their Gaol Deliveries, and also 
t!ic cunvictiotis, commitments^ and discharges of Magistrates in the 
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Metrof>d]i«^ and other populous towns must be taken into the cal- 
culation. When toe general aggregate is contemplated, nothing 
can exhibit a more shocking pictuie of human depravity. But even 
this is not all, since it is well known that of the number of at least 
minor criminal offences which are committed, j)erhaps not one in a 
hundred, or perhaps a much larged proportion (from the lenity of 
the sufferers, and a dread of becoming prosecutoi s) ' ever come 
under* the cognizance of magistrates although actually detected 
while those, where the offenders ere never discovered at all. aie in- 
finitely more numerous.--- As an instance of this, there are <it least 
35('( .Receiving Houses, or Old Iror* Shops, besides a multitude of 
other receptacles for the same purposes in the Metropplis alone„ 
and yet only lb? ba\e been tried in the superior judicatories in all 
England and Wales, for receiving Stolen Goods : although perhaps 
ten thousand small articles nnlawtully obtained are purchased in the 
course of a day. In fact, were it practicable estimate with per- 
fect accuracy the whole mass of turpitude and acts of cnmlnalit^ 
committed in the course of a single year, the number of offences 
as well as the extent of the mischief would excite the utmost asto* 
xiishment, while it exhibited a melancholy and alarming proof of 
the growing depravity of a considerable proportion chiefly of the 
inferior orders of society, who in many instances are eniitled to 
commiseration and pity, because, they have been left without in- 
struction to follow the impulses of unruly and iTl directed passions, 
aiimulated by bad exampl^, and unrestrained by the least sense of 
religion or moral virtue. 

** Hence it follows that so many useful subjects are lost to the 
state by piemature death on the scaffold, b/ transportation, at aa 
enormous expense to the country, and by being rendered idle, 
useless, hardened and depraved, from the evil habits they contract 
in gaols. — Hence it is that so many females become prostitutes and 
thieves, and that 5x^7,139 adults under 6*0 years of age, and free 
from bodily infirmity, were in chiefly supported in, and out 
of wotkhouses, at the expense of the Public, whose industry might 
have been rendered extremely productive to the nation, had not» 
their vices and dissolute mannem, by generating idleness and pro- 
fligacy, thus rendered them nuisances instead of blessings to their 
country.” 

He brings forward another remarkable circumstance in our 
national state to prove the miserable effects we sustain from 
the ignorance of the lower orders t 

The records of Parliament show that upwards -of one million 
of individuals, in England alone, are either wholly or partially sup- 
ported by the public at large j a very considerable proportion of 
whom are reduced to the state of paupers, from profligacy of man- 
ners, producing infirmities, often Uffginating in a bad or imntnral 
education, or in consequence of never having had the advantage of 
religious or moral instruction in their early years. 

It appears from the 'Parliamentary returns, that in 1803, there * 
were of the children of paupers, trojxPd to l4r years of age/ 

yermonentiy relioted (besides those occasionally assUted, wbicb are 

s M a 




equalh' ‘numerous) by tlie parfshes in England and ^Vales 5 that ' 
the wfole number c/juoatedaD.schoois of industry verp only 
‘-most of whom must be very imperfectly taught, ^hea it is consi- 
dered hoiy incomp^^tent to the task the chief part^are, who take 
upon them the duty o|^ teaching the youth of the^poor: ' When it is 
lorther considered also that out a population^ of 8,S72,^ilO men, 
women, and’ children, permahetitiy resident in England and Wales, 
no less than J, 040,7 JO have been: relieved in, and 6 ut of work- . 
h 6 usesi at an actual annual expense, to ih poor alont\ of 

a£‘lJ 5 h 7 , 9 () 5 — •! the iraportanoe of , giving a right bias to the minds 
of the rising generatibh is an object of tlje very first importance, 
since it is but too evident that the great increa^^ of criminal offences, 
as well as habks of idleness, and the corruption of morals among 
the inferior dieses of society, and tlie^ consequent heavy and in- 
creasing burden of supporfiug and assisting such an unexampled 
proportion of the popnialion, besides the loss 6 f their labour to the 
community, can be attributed only, to- a general inattention to the 
feitgrous .education and moral habits of the children of the lower 
classes of the people.!* , ^ 

- Such are some of the rleplorabte effects, which in the esti- 
mation of this dblservant and sensible author, we are to ascribe 
to the ignorance of the poor. 

• We next advert, to a fact, wliich were we more .sensible to 
the interests of our country, ^and less engrossed with our own, 
would make a deeper impression upon us than all the victories 
of Napoleon. Dr. Colquhoun states it as his opinion, and 
gives reasons to proNje, that elie condition of tlie lower orders 
,in this country has been for some time on the decline ; and 
that they are now brought into a situation in.which their labour 
is, too often inadequate to the support of a family, and peifectly 
unable to afford the expeiice of educating their childien. We 
had lately’ the testimony of Mr. Rose, nearly to the same 
effect, in his pamphlet on the poor laws ; and we trust that the 
leading people of the nation, since they are so tardy in being 
stTiIck with the fact, will at iefest be struck with the testimony 
of two such unexceptionable witnesses ; and turn their earnest 
attention to one of the most infallible proofs that can be ex- 
hibited of a declining cuiint-iy. Our author says : 

^ ** When it is considered that the price of almost all articles of 
the first necessity have nctirly doubled within the last sixteen years, 
and that the wi?ges of the balk of the day labourers, in most |>art 8 , 
have not kept pace with the rapid and unexampled decrease in the 
v’alue of, money, it is clear to demonstration that that useful class of 
the cftniinui/ity; called the laboming people, can scarce under such 
circiifnslauces, find the means, ift many instances, of supplying even 
food and qlothingfor their children ; much less are they able to pay 
fidiool wages, especially where the families are large,” 

. I-.et ps tiof,, knowing, such a fact, and*^ knowing, also, that 
nearly one, mat) dn tvery five of the lower orders is a parish^ 
puper, be deceived with boasts respectmg the prosperity of 
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our taxes. Tbc rauery will be extretne, and the spiiit and* 
patriotism, together with the happiness ot o^ir people, me- 
covcrably gonfe, before we shall feel the detay ol the countiy 
in the taxes. To this fatal boundary howtvei it will come at 
last; and then, too certainly m ay it be ieared tha*t the seas m 
of tyre will be passed. We mention not the siiauoe pnntiple 
of estimating the prospeiity of a country, not by the h ippincss 
of the people, but by the buuhcns they can be nia 1 l to beai. 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, in his celebiattd asks. 

Whether a people can be called poor, wheie live common 
soit are well fed, clothed, and lodged And we may un- 
doubtedly with the same ic^-^on ask, whether a people can be 
called iich, wheie the common soil aie ill ftd, clothed and 
lodged ? • 

his extraoidinaiv and deplorable , fact. Dr. ColquhouS 
bungs lorwaid toi the pm pose of pioving that aid ought to be 
given to the poor m the cdination of then chiMien : and that 
sch >ols, wholly or in part suppoiad by the wealthy, or fay the * 
)v‘gi lameiathei if tlut rin h< attained, should bo established 
at cmienicnt distanct s foi t\ta*s pait of th^ kingdom. Now 
this IS, in tact, a pr^>|)Osal toi gninc ad liUorlal charity to the 
pool. But IS not Di Colquhciim* of opinion that too miidh 
chants is aheady gnen to the pool ? Docs he not think that 
tlic *26-, 965, ^muuWv cpfiiicaMe to the poon alone, ought 
to h* uiHM iished rather than incieastd ? Wuv is not part o£ . 
this p odi^ious sum applied annually to naiiuam a school for 
thr' ch alien of the pool m eveiy parish’* And why docs not 
Dr. Col pih )nn call upon the rich, and upon every person of 
nifli.c ce to Use his iuni.>st endeavours to accomplish this gieat 
impiosvu nt> Dr. Colquhoun seems to be ot opinion, that 
WLK tuc poor bettci educated, thcie would be fewer demands 
upon the woikliouse , and that the rhi.ilv yielded to support 
the schools \/liuh lie recommends would diminish what is 
evaded tioni us by the puish. Now we ado^v ih it this ob-' 
seivilion would have considerable force, did not the pool’s 
jdte h )ld o It icm 'Utions which must con itewct the education 
you juopose The disposition to irdoleuce and pleasuie, 
wliicipuwiiU o\ei so miny persons oi tl.^ be t eaucation. 
Will Jways pie\ail ovei a great pioportion of the lower orders, 
in spite of the best edutaMon which them condition pCiinits 
them to lectne, when all itie uiostpowcflulmotiseslo industiy 
and frugalicv aie withdrawn. • * • 

Now we arc disposed to think that Dr, Colquhoun has not 
reflected sufhcitntly in how extiaoidinaiy a degree all the most 
powciful motives to indusiiy and frugality are withdrawn from 
the lower orders in the present unwl^ifcsonie state of our 
countiy. Ill tl|e fiist place the poor’s rate removes that power-^ 
ful motive to industry and frugditj which aiises from the fear 
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of want during sickness, or old age. With a great proportion 
**of the lowest sort, on whpm education has taken the least 
eFTect, this is the chief consideration to' work oa their minds» 
Even those who areoided by piore refined principles have tbeif 
ardour kindled, and their industry fortified in no slight degree 
by the same powerful inducement. But what we have next to 
observe is the most unheeded and the most dismal circumstance 
in the case. The lower orders are then in the most happy con- 
dition, and the most beneficial to their country, when they are* 
tiot dependent upon the very lowest of m >tives ; when their 
industry and frugality is not solel) inspired by the fear of want; 
but when they are actuated by some elevation of mind, when 
they dread the ignominy of dependence, and labour to save 
themselves from the disgrace of contmon charity. It appears 
♦i*' us that one great end which Dr. Colqulioun proposes by the 
cdufcation which with so much earnestness and philanthiopy he 
recommends, is the elegance and dignity of mind we have here 
« described, anrl from winch so many admirable effects naturally 
fluw. But let us considiir the circumstances of the case. A 
man exerts himselF to k^-ep above the level of the sordid and 
dependent, <vhcii*he can surround his condition with some few 
qf the elegancies which may.gtatify his taste. His pride, and 
all his aspiring sentiments then receive some food, and he puts 
forth his utmost efforts to gratify them to the highest. His 
labour then becomes'' his delight; the honoured source of his"^ 
highest enjoyments. To a man thus elevated, the thought of 
himself or his family becoming dependent upon common 
charity is intolerable ; and he will practice the severest industry 
and economy to sccuie himself against that disgrace. Con- 
template a different condition of the labouring man. When he 
has exerted himself to the uimost that his strength will endure, 
he is barely able to afford to l^is family the necessaries of life. 
In humble and sordid appearance he cannot make them differ 
evert from the objects ol cornmon charity. His pride is ex- 
Vinguished, and his spirit broken ; and the finest motive to 
industry and frugality gone. It is a fact in human nature, that 
no man labours with pleasure for the bare necessaries of life ; 
it is a m^tcr of sordia constraint, and he willingly sneaks from 
it as often as he can. Besides, he can never lift himself above 
the occasion for common charity. The very best days of his 
youth andihealth barely sufficing for his maintenance, sickness 
or old age he knows f|uist infallibly bring him and his family 
to tRe workhouse. When this is the case, how natural is it for 
Jiim to say, what imports it if we go there a little sooner, and 
, get rid of the intolerable drudgery which'I now sustain ? 

' In these cirtum stances, it is too visible to every rational in- 
quirer, that all the most powerful motives to industry and fru^ 
^^ality among the common people are withdrawn ; and that it it 
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absolutely impossilbic education can produce any sensible^ 
effects. Education is of great hnponajnce in making tbc lower 
orders improve the highest advantage the favourable circum- 
stances in which they are placed. But the iron fetters of the 
last stage of necessity arc too stroifg to be broken ; and in this 
soil no human vinac cat! take root. Whatever Briton has sen- 
timentf either of patriotism or humanity in* his breast must 
grieve to think that such is now the condition of our once fa- 
voured country. When it is considered/* says Dr. Colqu- 
Koun/ ** that the price of almost all articles of the first necessity 
have nearly doubled within the last 16 years, and* that the 
wages of day labourers have not kept pace, it is dear to de- 
monstration that the labouring people can scarce find the means 
of supplying even food and clothing to their children.” p- 7^* 
The force of these degrading circumstances to depress, ami 
brutify the mind, must counteract all the effects of educationr 
and render sloth, drunkenness, and dishonesty incurable among 
the people. 

How commonly do we now hear anrong virttions men, who, 
have long carefully attended to the circumstances of the lower 
orders, lamentations that the semiments of tWs cla,ss of people 
have degenerated ; that now the idea of disgrace in being cast 
upon the parish is almost lost ambng them ; whereas forineriy 
it existed in great strength. Is not this a striking proof that 
the circumstances of the lower orders ha^e degenerated ? that 
they are now reduced to that state of sordid necessity which 
excludes all Ideas of pride and independence ; and with'^hese 
the best motives to industry, frugality, and all the other vir- 
tues of their station ? While this is their situation vain will be 
all our attempts to improve them by education. But restore to* 
them the means of preserving their independence by exertion, 
and of gratifying in some degree their sense of elegance, and 
their pride ; and you will then Yestore to them their shame at 
the workhouse ; you may then talk ot improving their educa- 
tion with some reason. They are in a situation then in which 
education will produce the happiest effects. 

What is the cause of this extraordinary change in the situa- 
tion of this country ? We may answer in one word. The Taxes. 
This is literally and emphatically the truth ; though it is a 
truth which, as yet, will make too few converts. Wlyle the 
forms of our government, and the laws of our constitution re-* 
main unchanged, ilie taxes have altereff the whole economy of 
society in our land* They have diminished the rewards of in- 
dustry, destroyed thereby the virtue of our people, and rendey 
it impossible to sow •the seeds of morality among them. To 
analyze the operation of the taxes, and shew, ^ by demonstrai- • 
tion, how they produce this effect, wouitf require a very long 
di^Qt^ree. A shorter process we think may give satisfectiot?. 
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ory the picscnt occasion. Let any one p|o*ducc another cause 
tl)at can be a63i|;ned« I'he effect is allowed on all hands. The 
situation ot uur people is more unfavourable ^thaa it iormerly 
was. This is rdatter of acknowledgement to every man m the 
natioa. Wc ask y^at thcccause ? Our laws remain the same : 
the rights of the people aie unaltered ; the |^roduce oi the 
counny is not diminished but increased. The taxes alone can 
be assigned as the cause oi so alarming an evil ; and will any 
man deny that they are adequate to produce the effect ? 

Such are the reflections which on tlie pioposal of Dr. CoU 
quhonn .to expend fresh sums in charity for the education of 
the pool, have forced theaisclves oh our minds. To us they 
ap]>car established by evidence so strong, that it is beyond all 
dispute. And if they aie well founded, surely thw descivc 
the most serious attention of eveiy thinking man intffe nation; 
*%nd a combination of all their most vigorous effoits to provide 
the speediest icmcdy for so dangerous a case. Thinking, in 
this unit tppy filtration, that to set on foot a plan for the educa* 
tion of die poor is to begin at the wrong end, and that no plan 
for their education will be successful while theii circumstances 
remain the same;, nay being convinced by a wide experience, 
that inadefiuate, and mistaken attempts at cure, in cases of this 
ifort, tend lo conceal the rc‘ah nature oi the disease, and to post- 
pone the UaC of the tiue medicine, we can only applaud the 
piesent performance for its design, .Mid ioi some veiy good 
devites to IcUMlirate the cornmuuication of knowledge to the 
lowei orucis, wlicn then ciicuinstanccs slnll be more Uvoura- 
Me. We siiall, toi this lea^i n, content oui selves with a very 
slight oiub'ie oi the plan of Dr. Colquhoun^s school. Any 
thing moie IS nor iCv]M»ie I, on another account, that it is the 
same plan nc^-alv, with th.tt which was described in a late pub- 
lication b> ihe Rev, Di. Bell, fuimcrly Supeiiiitcndant and 
Director of the Male As\lum, at Madias, in the East Indies, 
aTid now Rector oi Swanage m Doiserslmc. 

The first peculiarity in this plan of education is the making 
of one pait of the pupils the tutois of ihc lest. The best in- 
structed in each cla^> are made to peiiorm the most laborious 
part in u aching the other'.. Beside the ordinary teachcis, a 
moniroi is ««pnoinfed for each class, who is the most advanced 
and trust-wo Mn, of the cl^iss, and who has a superintendance 
over the teachers themseKMs. The pi ovine e ot the master and 
m’stress is ft) direct tlie*machine in alt it« parts; and it is pietty 
evident that where the powel^s*' employed arc so inegular and 
imperfect, very mucli must depend upon the supcnnicndance. 
However, there is no doubt, for it has bg,(;n proved by expe- 
rience, that skilful management can in this way produce won- 
derfu. fff'cts, * V ‘ ^ ' 

To aid the master and mistress in accomplishing the objects 
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diir, to be dii^tributed hf tb^ ^siting comjnittce of ^e pe^iPOIJ,', 
who iiupp^t the school. When any boy or girl has 
' this distinction, a tickfet is given him by the master/ and 
cording to the nuii^ber of tht%e which he is able to present on 
Aho visiting day ^t^ the premium be^owed upon him. For the 
dfecouragement of misconduct, on the other hand, 'a book, 3# 
kept,* denominated the bookt in which is recorded eyci^ 
instance of bad behaviour, and this is submitted to the same,, 
committee, by whom the culprit is reprimanded in the manner 
- conceived to be most efTectual to. stamp an impression on bis 
mind« > ^ 


The children are taught, their letters by formingtheni. on m 
slate with a pencil ; which is found to shorten, remark^iy the 
timPrequisite for learning them. T?ic slates, for cheagpesi^ 
are relusc slates procured where 4ew buildings are\ercctiitg{ 
and they are ground smooth by the boys. ^ . 

The school is divided into eight clashes for jeading, in,t^ 
following manner,; ^ / 

** Thf First Class is .confined solely to the alphabet, Ap B,, Cr 
&c. each pupil having a tntor^fiirther advanced to mstruct Him, and 
faciliutte hw progress in learning the letters. A knowledge of which^'* 
by the as?asrancc of the slate, Vad by marking the letters, irvery 
soon acqtjh'ed, with the aid of . a superintending monitor,' who ougl^J^ 
to have tlie letters of the alphabet, on p^stebeaulj suspended from 
his neck. 


'' Tile SeconrrClass is limited to pupils e^tercised in words of #wo 
letters, with the «ame assistance, each marking the letters on the 
slate, and th‘!) p/v ing the sound. - 

Thf Tiiini Chss. Idem of three letters ♦ 


The Fourth^Class. Idem of four letters, 

** TheFifih Class. Idem of five or^more letters. 

The Sixfh Chss raads> iii rotatioo, th€f Psalter, New Testament, 
•and other appropriate books of* instruction', aided by tutors ^nd a 
superiotendiiig monitor. 

'' The Sc^eif til, Class reads the Old Testament, and other books of 
instruction suitable to their progress, with the same assistance. 

The FJght/i Class, which comprises the. best readers, are eicer-* 
cised under a fit monitor, in reading, io rotation, portions of Scrip- 
ture, also well-selected books, suited to their progress and tq their 
future pursuits in life, with a ’view to fix in.thei^ rainds» strong in* 
citemeuts to religion and virtue j to truth, honesty, peaembk dc^ 
meaiior in society, industry, sobriety, subij^dination cmdjloyaky^^*^ « ^ 

To. save books in teaching riiie chiidren to spell, blie g^rinctpdl - 
words introduced into spellings books arc pjfinfcd in large itU 


* In reading, the pupils read lines,' or sentences, and sometimes para- 
graphs, in rotation * ?n a slow and <lelibtTate manner, tlw previous instri)^- 
tion in progressive spelling, prepares them fo» thus seading one, after 'ano- 
ther in the same book, by which'much expfticc is saved, and tfio d^eSUaC^it 
iion of a number of books prev ented, by t/mmliiig and otherwise.; i 
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<ers* pasted cm. p^ste{K»ar4» and hung up in iHeir sight; and 
one of these cards snffices for aa b^t* After a certain profit 
ciency they are requlj^ed to write words, which are pronounced 
to thenii on thek slates^ and afterwards to spell extempore. 
They arc bitwise taught to wAtc on their slates ; and by the 

f dan here proposed reading and^ writing go band in hapd. It is 
ound that both are thus acquired much more exp^jtious)^^ 
and ihe expence of pens and, paper is saved A shor^tttne be^ 
fore leaving the achool they are permuted to write on paper. 

The method proposed for teaching Arithmetic is the saUie 
with that of *Mr« Lancaster,, practised in his celebrated school 
in the Borough, and explained in bis book; entitled Improve*^ 
merds in Education^ published in 180^ Unless where the boys 
shew an extraordinary^ capacity, k is not proposed to teach 
thenj, beyond the first tour rules of amhmetic* For this blanch 
the school is divided into the fbl lowing classes : , 

The 1st Class, is taught the cotnbiiuition of figures^ which they 
WVite on their slated, US dictated by thidr ixioniton 

2 Class Addicion-^which le written also on tlie slate^ as die* 
Aaled by the momtor. 

3 Clas^ Compound Addition 
4 Class Subtraction 
5 Class Compound SubliuctloO 
6 Class Moinplicatton 
7 Class .Compound MoltipUcation 
S Class Division 
<} Class Compound Djvkitm 
10 Class Reduction 
1 1 Class Rule of Three 
. 352 Class practice « 

To each class is allotted a proper sum or exercise according to 
tlje aritbmelicnl rule whi^ they arc practising at the time. The 
sums applicable to each"^class (which for convenience ought not to 
12) is written upon a boaiM with chalk, or. upon a card 
with ink, which is either suspended from the wall, or placed ^iii 
such a posiiioii as to be seen by each respective class. The monitors 
who foperintend, have previously ascertained what the result of 
each ptoblem or > example ought to be, ' whether \n Adrian; Sub* 
ti^cthn, Multiplkatiwi, Bivimn, Reduciwn, ike tiuie of Three, or 
Fractke. After the task is compete In each class, the result U 
called out by each ^upil, and those that arc correct take precedence 
of the others. In cases where many mistakes occur, such pupib 
are required to return to their primary mode of instruction until 
they are rendered more perfect/* t < 

It' is a principal object in the school to adopt all practicable 
means of stamping a sense of religion, and morality, upon the 
minds of the pupils ; particularly, (it is rcpe'atedly and indus-. 
triooslv stated) in strict %mscm with the estedmshed cknrtk. Wd 
Jifce Mr. lAncaster’s planlmuch better, in which they arc taught 
ont^ those great liues of Christianity which are coitnnon to adl 


Idem . 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem' 

Idem 

Idem*’ 
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cliurch«8« Thole parents who disapprove of thJe church of 
England are heie auhjected to a siiong motive tor keeping 
their children from such schools* This indeed is the lcs« to be 
regretted that the Dissenters have beer^ far more exempiaiy 
than the Church in providing schools for their \oung ; and are 
in most plsyoes independent of those institutions wheie lehgion 
ancf morality are taught in strict unison mtk the estMshod 
church: taking care, with a similar spirit, to luve leligion and ' 
inprality taught iu strict unison with tnetr own church. 

With obedience to the church it is likewise a pumary object 
in this institution to teach obedience to the king, *dnd all who 
are in authority under him. Nothing certainly can be more 
useful; but one is tempted to smile at the extraordinaiy dili* 
gence with which the intention of .teaching these precepts with 
peculiar zeal, is here set to view. ^ ^ 

There is nothing so unusual in the inodes of instruction* ia 
regard to this important particular, as to rcqulie an) detail. 

In regard to the gnl’s school, the only difference observed iij 
in suiting the tnorail instructions to the peculiar circumstances 
of their sex ; and in supernclding the more useful of the female* 
works. The girls are employed in keeping uhe school, and 
other rooms clean, in making apd mending their own clothes^ 
in platting straw, knitting, and other operations. • 

The author calculates that, on a scale of ^oo pupils, th«w 

G reatest aggregate expense, including^chortlrnastcr's salary* 
ooks, prizes, medals, pecuniary rewards, rent of schooUhou&i^, 
&c. can scarcely, on this plan of education, exceed ten shillings 
a year for each pupil. The comparison which he subjoins of 
the expence, at which the charity children in London are edu* 
cated, present^a most remarkable contrast. 

Of the 6000 parish charity childreR which are annually as* 
sembled at St. Paul’s, it may fm to presume (as many of ihem 
are not fed, though all are clothed) that in the teachers* salaries, 
school rents, stationary, books, and other expenses, according to 
the old mode of education, they cannot cost less on an average, tn- 
cludidg their clothing, than a year, making an aggregate of 
sixty thousand pounds. Thin sum would give nearly the same 
species of education to r2o,ooo instead of 6uu0 children, upon th'a 
plan of the Westminster Free School.” ^ 

This is a very fair specimen of the manner in which public 
money is applied in many more instances than this, in this most 
prodigal country. ^ ^ 

- - , ■ . r ■ -- 

Art. XIII. Original Poetry, By a Member of Christ College^ 
Cambridge, pp, 108. 3X. Ostell, 1806. 

TO write verses is not an unprofitable amusement for youtTit 
while it exercises the taste and the infagination, it gives a cfwn* 
mand of language ughicb cannot perhaps so readily he other- 
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wise attaSned, But altbough boys may rbyAc, it may be far 
from proper for boys to publish. When this dangerous step is 
once taken« the dply chance which their reputation hd$ for 
escaping serious and untimely injury, is that their crude/ and 
undigested diffusions will nevAr be perused by a discreet and 
frienaly world* * The method ot publishing anonymoudy a 
' still greater safeguard { it pi events the fatal secret from circu«^ 
lating beyond a narrow circle of acquaintances, and when the 
author in time discovers that he has 'done a silJv thing, he rn^jy 
atill have the comfoit left that his indiscretion is known to 
few. 

In this view, though Mr- has been guilty of publishing, 
yet he deserves commendation for his prudence in withholding 
his name ; and so mujch do we admire this instance ol discre- 
tioQ* that we refrain fio;xi displaying our own intelligence by 
publishing it. 

Whatever may be our opinion of the poetry we may infer 
jfrom the title-page that the youth has piomising pans. The 
unassuming title of Oti^in^ Poetry has m it much irgeniious 
4. simplicity and modesty ; yet theio is even here somedung of 
the cunning of the* serpent mingled with the simplicity oi 
the dove, for we find that a {loiiion of this original poetry 
conliists of trandatwns from Bouflleis atid other tiench wiitexs. 

, The poems aic, as might be expected, piincipally aniaronal* 
The author is a hue p|)vtir lovct ; that is, i;e fancies hitnscif in 
some wild, odd, unaccountable stale, and uttcis the mosr ex-' 
travagant things in nature to piove that he is ovei head and eais 
in passion. Foi example, to prove his ineffable admiiation of 
}ns mistress, he thus wi^tes of her mouth ; 

Her mouth to describe, I freely confess* 

No language or thoughts can I find : 

Can f its infinite magic express, 

, To finite expression confin’d 

But this IS nrthing tp the idea insinuated in the following 
lines, of shutting up his mistress, like a rabbit, in a box,, with 
mciely an air-hole through which he, and he alone, may oc- 
casionally peep at her : 

I would ryoffor worlds, one being should share 

The thoughts I could glean from one look!’* 

Perhaps the ^following thonglu is as “ sublimely bad” as to 
eclipse even that of the raiibit-c|ge : 

* '' My f ‘ithful fancy still w ill stray 
* (Ter all thy chai ms, by love reveal’d j 

* And to its wand’nn€;s ev’ry day, * ' 

So love-stiuck is our young bard that he relates t?> us arnours 
in certain parts ot the creation where no one would expect to 
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find them. His account of an intrigue between a BuHerfl^ 
and a Violet excAds any thing even in Darwin, and equals the 
Loves of the Triangles. From this beautifuliy romantic story/ 
an extract may gratify our readers of three feet high, {if any 
such we have,) who have just learnt ihaubirds, beasts, fishes, 
and trees could, in times of yorl, hold an eloquent conferetwwt 
together : . - 


The VIOLET ami the BUTTEllFLY. 


A TABLE. 

" The radiance of a noon- tide sky 
Diffus’d its genial pow*r. 

When, ever gay, a Butterfly 
Address'd each blooming flowV t 

From plant to plant, the gaudy swain * 
Inclin’d liis careless flight j • 

No insect beau appear’d niorewain 
Of all his colors bright : 

To myrtles, pinks, he flutter’d love. 

To ev’ry flow’r he met : 

Anxious to please, and yet fo prove 
An errant male cqquet. 

** But as he roam’d the gay parterre. 

In search of soraethidg new. 

He spied a Vi’let, fresh and tair. 

Who round her fragrance threw : 

* IIow soft thy skin ! thy breath Bow sweet !* 

Exclaim’d the artful fly 5 

* No words can paint, no tongue repeat^ 

The charms that strike mine eye I 

' Ne’er did I view a form $0 fair, 

Su«li lovely modest grace ! 

No rival bee shall here repair 
To rob me of this glace.’ 

* Hold, king of flies !* the Vi’let cried, 

• Nor thus my feelings v/ound j 
Your flirting have I not espied 
With ev’ry flow’r around ?’ 

‘ Such keen reproofs for ever hush V 
Re plied the summer beau i 
' Thy lover now, with shame I blush;* 

That thou my guilt should’st know.’ 

' Ah! can a Vi’let then aspire 
To raise her thoughls to yqu ? 

Can he whom heliotropes admire 
Her humble favor sue ?* 

' By Flt>ta*s altar, yes, I vow ! 

Thy charms, sweet modest flew’r, • 

Have fix’d a heart, which ne’eS till now 
Obey’d a female’s pow*r. 



- ** • Yes, to ray cbarmer TJ! litseiose 

I'be iriurapb she cotftiniaMftds 
BfsnifmtAQO with $ ro$ejt 
ThU 4ay my will demands : 

* Bot rose«,fpinks, all, vili I leave, 

JJo longer will I rofe ; 

The pfood auricula shall grieve 
In envy al our love/ 

" The Vi’let now with pleasure views 
Her royal beau once more i 
His ebon horns, his gilded hues, 

' His wings embroider’d o’er : 

With cautions skill thjB rogne pi^pares 
The bhrshing flow’r to lure > 

Success rew;4rds his flirting cares-«* 

, His conquest, proves seoure/* 

Onr author seems to be of opinion that love justifies not 
only rhe want ol common sense, (an opinion too well esta- 
blished to be now dispntedl but even the want of rhyme as 
well as reason. Could nd^ ingenious Cantab have helped his 
' lame friend to a crutch, when he saw him thus sprawling in 
the mud : ' * 

You ask me, Rosa, if my love 
Could stand a fair ordeal y 
And fear that it at last may prove 
A pa^^ion but ideaU* 

* The author affects not only to be sentimental but witty, and 
here and ihcrc an epigram is interspersed to give the volume a 
relish ; as, in certain hungry plum-puddings, we have seen 
half a dozen of raisins buried amidst a load of flour and suet* 
As our readei s have by this time much need of* a bonne bouchcy 
we sliall in mercy to them select the best plums, wishing 
heartily for their sakes, that the)? had been better: 

To Miss Arabella B , a Mmbcr of the Blue Stockim^ Club, who, 

in Bathing at Brighton, mistook a Sea-0 all for a Swan* 

Dkau Arabella ! sure ypur classic mind , 

Misled your Judgment, once so true. 

When you on Brighton’s sliores, a naiad kind. 

Expos*/ 1 your naked form to view. 

I know some wicked fellows have believ’d, 

Th^ bird in youf xphtake might share $ 

But ibou£»h a gull, he was^not so deceiv’d, 

' To think that you a l^eda were/* 

EPrOKAW. 

' My wife is a jilt !’ Thomas cries in a pet. 

And loddly pVqclaims it at ev’ry one's doorj 
Without half its sense, like the Royal Gazette, 

I’om only coufiims what was rumour'd before/* 
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" Is a legal IwemWy, this.qoeiy was made — 

^ Wby should we to the widow a jointure sfccnre ?’ 

The ati^wer thus follow’d — ' *Tis a fair premium paid. 

Some remembrance at least of her ^ouse to insiue.* ** 

Epitaph in a Country Ckurch^Yard, upon a i^illage 

Here lies poor Hodge ! whose honest clay 
i^lo arty save that of musicy knew ; 

Who blew out all his life away> ’ 

And yet who liv’d by blowing too/ 

Thus we have culled a few of our author’s beauties for the 
entertainment of the public. We trust that he will hereafter 
spare us an effort so very painful and so shabbily rewarded. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

POLITICS. 

Art. 14. A Letter to the Right lionourahh the Earl of Moira, m 
ike Accusations brmtght against hh Royal J Jig hues k the Prince (f 
‘ Walts, by Mr, Paul!, Xkftth notes Critical ami Admonitory, fa 
•which the Character and Pnnciples of Mf, Pauli and bir f rands 
hardett art examined, and theh^ origin and tendena/ hrkfy clnci^ 
dated, Sm pp, 102, London *IS06, Jordan and Maxwell, A. tH/. 
This* is a performance of that nature, of which wc have, to th« 
misfortune of this country, by much too many. ‘It is a mere party 
effusion, displaying an unusual degree of the malip^nity and disho* 
nesty, which too frequently characterize sucli productions. It is a 
piece of adulation addressed to one set of men, and a piece of abuso 
directed against another set ; and observing neither measure nor de- 
cency in either case. It is more characterized than any thing 
which has lately fallen into our hands, by that infaiuous spirit 
which denounces as traitors all those who venture to find fault with 
any man in ©dice 5 a spirit which has gained a most alarming as- 
cendency in this country, and which has only to bocome general t;o 
put an end to the British Constitution and liberties, in a twelve- 
month. The propagators of this doctrine are the only traitors to their 
king and country whom we know of in the land. This advocate of 
arbitrary power has in our opinion spoken tre ^on against the con^ 
stitution. He ha^ advised the suspension of the liberties of tho 
people, in order to carry on ilie war agaihst yonaparte. I.et his 
wwds be distinctly weigbeef, awd*see if it is merely by inference, 
that he thus leaches. 

However salutary a rigid scrutiny <nto the conduct of those i«t 
power may have been in foruie® and however coijgenial it 

may be with the spirit of Knglish libetty, it h irapo«i!*iblc to doubt 
that the^exercise of this otherwise enviable priviU^ge at the present 
juncture, may not be highly prejudicial to onr national indepen- 
dence; and) if so, most assuredly sti^i more to our national 
freedom. • • 




** Tlie eircmnktance .ojT oiir bemg at wat witS ^ lawless anfi gU, 
gantic p^eo whlcl^ not only jpenii^ oor trale and ooirrmerce; 
luzt oor. i^ry .e:tistf|xco as a nation, is buffici^t to' indicate the 
danger of the too unrestrained use of all our privileges^ - It is to be 
£$ared, indeedj that •tbei'r temporary suspensions like that of the 
habeas corpus aOt, mag Ufe fpuiid a lalutaiy measure^ before, that pur 
sutips succeed in overwhelm iog the Freii^ hydra.^’ ' 

That tbijt bprders upon treason to the coosjtitution, *lefany /duo 
who doubts reflect what he would think, shottld an author propose 
to suspend the powers of the king during the war with Bonaparte j 
a proposal just as likely to< forward the end as the other. Is it by 
season of the liberties of the people lliar Bonaparte has overrun with 
the rapidity of* forced marches, the kingdoms of Italy, Aus’lria, and 
Prussia ? Or is it undeniably by reason of their want of liberties ? 

The doctrine taught in this abominable tract, tends to no other 
eonclusion than the establishment of an oligarchy in this country, 
to the ruin both of king and people j and;^ whoever wishes well to 
cither cannot set his face^ tod zealously against it. 

* THEOLOGY. 

^RT. f A Defence of the estahiished Protestant Faiths A Sermon, 
preached in the Parish Churah of St, iMar^ Netdngton Butts, in the 
, CoMtty of Surtey : Oc/oAef jp, 1806*. Being tkt Sitinlny following 
the Interment (>f the date tUght the itoril Bishop oj St, Asaph: 
with an Appendix, containing a Skeich (f the Ufe . of the Bishop, 
Robert t>iCKiNso:<7, Curate and Lecturer, Published at the 
request of the Congregaiion. Fourth Edition, Sro, pp. 40, 2s. 

* Rivingtons, iiondon, IB 06 , / ' ' ’ 

^We have little praise to bestow upon this sermon, though the title 
^ page informs us that it has reached a fourth edition before it has 
come into our hands. We have scarcely found the doctrine of per- 
secqtion so unblushingly taught in any production since before the 
beginning of the last cemufry. We are persuaded that the man's 
words will surpass all expectations of our readers > and therefore we 
abali transcribe them ; . 

" Schism, according to^ Bishops Bra n^hall in the iSth century, 
aignities,/, a criminous scissure. rent or division in the Church ; an 
ecclesiastical sedition, like a mutiny in an army, or a faction in a 
state/— dt is truly lamentable, that neither the miseries which we 
have already felt, nor the signal mercies we bnve from time to time 
received : neither the calamities which have hung over ns, or the 
common danger which we may yet be, in, should abate and allay the 
passions and heats Qt the opponents to the Established Church, and 
engage them to unite wich us tnp^ace and communion ; on the eon-< 
tra> y, there are those who stand aloof from us, bid us defiance, • and 
entertain them^lyes with a hope of a most dreadful change ; re* 
vjving agd spreading abroad old hercs'ieav ^nd seriously pro|j^gating 
new ones. This alludes to the number ^ of conventicles^ Which sur- 
round us, one of which is bold and nety, tlie persons employed 
teaching doctrines that were never heard of lieftn'e.'^and on the front 
of the building appears conspicuous letters, ' THE BWUSE OF- 
GOD.’ Had our blessed Saviour been upon earth and passed by, 

^ S ' c ' 
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^6ib]y would have <^tene^d in, m h» ooce did into t&eTem|de« ftTi4 
scourged them out for e den of thieves. It is much to be wiidied 
that such delusions m$y be speedily restrained by the power of the 
magistrates ; audnhelr'pubiic iuHueoce abdiabed b/ the authority of 
parliament/* * > ^ ^ 

Whoever differs from the establialied chorcb is an hereric, in the 
worst s^e of the vroytL Hear again to this purpose Mr. Dickinson 
himself: V Religtout atfifo Is fostered in the tempers, interests, and 
passioril of those, who shew themsdves to be disturbers of order and 
pro«%]g|era of heresy, who if they acted agreeably to reason and con- 
fidence, would that (heir hopes of ii^rter edification or a nearer 
^ay to heaven, than what our church teaches, are ijil foufided. and 
<^niiot be a counterbalance for the natural mischiefs which spring 
from, separation and schism* These are murmurers, complainers, 
walking after their own lusts j and their mnUth speakeib great swel* 
itng words-^these be they who separate tbemseives, sensual, having 
not the spirit/' • ♦ 

Hear toO his formidable account of the tendency of the diffaston 
‘bf all dissenting doctrines. ** Should they ever be able to root up 
our faHh and pUnt the\r orcu. the consequences must be dreadful} 
our Church and State would both be laid ill ruins/* Is not this be* 
stowing designs u(>on a man's antagonists, with a liberal bandf 
Thank God, the Church of England has Defenders of a different 
stamp from this ! We should supposj this man to be a recent apos- 
tate from Popery, of which religion it was long a part to ascribe alf 
the blackest .of vices to those who opposed it, and to extirpate them 
by file and sword. Yet it is melancholy to think that this bigoted 
and ignorant man is a preacher in one of ttie most celebrated 
churches in the Immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis. 

Art. ifi. Dmwtrse^o^i’cashncd bij the Death qf the Right 
nourable Charles James For, delivered a( the Unitarian Chapel in 
Essex-sircet^ OUo^ur 12, iSofi. By Thomas Bax^saAM. Qnd 
• Ed/t, Svo, Is, p/t, 36, Jobnsou, London^ ^iSOh» 

This is a piece of panegyric, charged to the very utmost that the 
writer's language or imagination cduld carry him. The strain of 
the sermon may be pretty well understood by the text, which he 
applies literally, and without the smallesr abatement to tbe object of 
his eulogy : “ And the counsel — which he counselled in those day* 
was as if a man had enquired at the oracle of God.” We cannot 
help transcribing the following note, apj>er.ded to the very first sen- 
tence of the sermon, as it shews so fine a taleut^for the selection of 
irapoitant information : • * 

*' The Right Honourable Charles James Fox was born January 
13, 1 7 *K0, and died September Id, I8oo. die was buried in ^Ve^f- 
minster Abbey October |0‘. *Hk 5 Jufiieial pjocesslon was one the 
most grand and impressive w'hioh w'as es-vf exhibited in tl/i*. countr> . 
it w' 3 S attended by ail the cabinet mii)i'»leis ; by a great number of 
members of both hoi*«s of parliament ; by the electors of West* 
xinusler, and the Whig club ; and by many rj^'vpeiUible individuals, 
fiom^ of w'hom cpme from very distant part‘d of the comury to pay 
the laU tribute of respect to this \euerated patriot. Ihe stieets^ 
VoL. JI. li N 
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Iroin Mr. Fox*s hte residence in the Stable to f be Abb^« were 

lined with an Imn^nse concourse of spectaSirs, wbo all braved 
with the uttpqst .^roprietj and decorum ^ and whose solemn deport- 
ment and dje^ti^ countenances en^reiMjr in tbcomost une<|aivocal 
langaage,^ the emoiioos of their wbarts/' 

The first part of the discoulite is empl^ed iu .apologizing for in- 
troducing the subject into the pulpit^ Thf^yS^logy is t|iat Mr. 
Fox« be^des being a ^wonderful patriot^ was a great friend to reli- 
gious liberty. The next part is a character of Mr» Foa# which 
shews nothing but the blind uduumtioii of the writer} it is 
^tqoaliy deficient in discrimioattou and stiles Some of oorreaders^ 
howererjF may be pleased to read it*: J 

** To an extraordinary natural eapaeitjcimprofed and embellished 
by a liberal education^ and to e^qnlchness of apprebensioo which 
instantly seized every object that was pTetemed to and which 
. With incredible. ibo^lUy devekiped. the most Intricate p^^^ this 
peatman added amepooryxicddy stored with the treasures of scl*- 
ence and literature^ and w^ fraught with historical and political 
hnowledge# He was profoundly .versed in the history, and the con- 
stitution rd* his country. He perfectly understood its external rela- 
tiohs, its connectipn with foreign powers^ its political and com- 
merpial interests, its financial resources, its military and naval 
itrengtb. He wii« well acquaihted with the history/ the. strength, 
the policy, the separate and relative interests and views, of those 
states which once con$;|ftut^ Vhal has not been improperly called 
the great republic of Europe, and upon the just equjpoise of the 
political power and iofluence of which, the liberty, safety, and 
prosperity of the whole was suppose^d depend } and, in a word, 
he was ignorant nothing which was necessary to constitute the 
consummate statesman.. To this was addbd bn eztent of views, a 
comprehension of mind, and an energy of character peculiarly his 
own. All these were combined with a phifenthropy which origi- 
nated in a natural goodness of heart, improved* and extended by his- 
torical knowledge, and personal bbservation, of the inestimable 
blessings which result from civil liberty, and from a wise adminis-. 
tration of goyernment, and of fhe miseries wbicli accrue to mankind 
Vrom, unjust wars, from tyranny and pwfecution, and confirmed by 
generous exertions in defence of the injured, insulted and oppressed 
60 that what .was originally botbing more than a natural bias of the 
mind, became by degrees a moral principle, and grew up into a 
fixed habit of universal, active, and disinterested benevolence. 

His eloquence, that divine eltxjuence, which astonished and 
captivated th^ world,^ consisted, not in pomp of diction nor in 
melody of sound ; not merely in a happy selection of expressions, 
though the^best and the; most appropriate which the language could 
supply, spontaneously ofl'ered (hqmselves to bis use } not in dazzling 
the* fancy with brilliant imagery j not in bewildering the under- 
standing with plausible sophistry > not in fiatteriug the prejudices of 
his heaiers, nor in exciting false hopes of .groundless terrors to 
render them bjindly subservient to parly-purposes— to such un- 
worthy artifices his manly spirit disdained to«toop. His eloquence 
^ was of a nobler kind. Plain, nert^ous, energetic, vehement } it 
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iimp}r66d tvh^t va^com^licate** it utirdvelled what wasehtadgle^ 
it cak light ul>on what 'was obscene* and throngb the underatandinf 
it forced its way to the heart* It home to the sense and feei^ 
Jn^s of the beat^« and bf i secret" Irresistible dbafoi, it extorted the 
assent of those who were most nowjUlng to bc^cgnvtnced. And to 
crown jftlU this astotiishing.eloquetiee was nniform^ exerted in the 
cause 4f liberty and justi^^. In defence of ihe 'q>pressed and perse- 
doted, and in vindicating the rights, tbofmedonij and the happiness 
of mankind*** 

^‘Jpolitioal discrimination was another characteristic of this Ulustri** 
oosoien^' in <}uestions of the utmost difficulty and ^licacy, and of 
*the greatest importance^ such as have occurred in the ]^sent age 
beyond any former period, fars penetrating ntiud hardly ever failed 
, 10 distin^msfa with ihe greatest accuracy tlm right, the lionourahle. 
and. the useful ; and to ateer an even course between iq»posHe and 
perilous extremes. He v«as thh friend of refeAu, but of tem^rata 
and peaceable reform. He wm the adrocaCb for peace; and had BIh 
counsels been pursued,ithey would probably have ensured utdyemi 
peace: but it was his avowed princtpie tliat even peace might be 
bought too dear ; when it was purchased at the expmise of the honotir, 
the liberty, or the safety of* the country? Tyranny In every sha^m 
was the object of hrs implacable aversion; but he was equally an 
enemy to Ikenttousness aiid anarefiy, and was a %«ilous supporter of 
the authority of the law as the only sepurity of rational liberty ; and 
in all the turbulence of the times, 8e seldom, if ever, failed to ob*- 
serve that, .temperate and guarded medium in wbiclf true political 
wisdom consists. , • 

And to these splendid t4cnts, this extraordinary man added an 
unadected simplicity of manners, the characteristic of true greatness 
of soul, and.an anuableness of disposition, which won the b^rts of 
all who were honoured with bis personal acquaintance*" 

' Next follows a short sketch of his political life, containing eulo- 
gies on his psa'liamcntary conduct during the American war, from 
that time til! the breaking out of French revolution ; during the 
heat of that revolution, and till the^day of bis de^b. This like all 
the other panegyrists of Mr. Fox*, , keeps a^udent silcmce on his 
conduct, during the few months of his last administration, and only 
tells us of the great things which he revolved in bis mind* For our 
own parts, we think that these few months gave the lie to all the 
antecedent professions Mr. Fox ; and afforded ample proof that 
he meditated nothing but the ermsolidation of his own power; by 
making sacrifices at the expence , of the peoj^e, (p those who 
were able and willing to aid him in this design, . 

POETllY. 

• \ ■ • 

Art. ir. Tk Alexandria. Humble Aitempl to tnuineraic 

in Rhgme st^m of tkise Acts xchek distmgmh the Reigjiof the 
Emperor Alexander. ? Westley, London^ ISO.?. 

This title might lead Us to expect an ^epic poem, bad not tbe^ 
eUthor very properly prevented such an erroix- by explaining that it 
meant no more than An humble attempt •to entim^raic .in rhpnc 
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Alexander.**' I?i^;cfbat»cCer of that prittoe iiodoabtedly" gaim coii- 
^tderably by a dci^i^ttrfsbn wtt(i that of hia predecessor^ and the dls. 
‘ position which lra^h»ih»hewn to encouragei^rhiiig/ to promote com* 
merce, tb^lopi^n the bdj^ds of the peasantry; certainly prove 
that he t« ftot destitute of wise benevolent irfews 5 yet this cha- 
racter ta not .without its^ abadof. Hia tnatsting that the Aossian 
army 9 whenxboutto meet Bonaparte* abodld not be commaBded by 
any one under the rank of Ora^ Duke was foolish* and In some 
measure afforded a melancholy prsfi^ of the defeat which followed. 
The expression of a wise man would have been* ** give the com- 
mand to him whodis most likely to bring us viek>^, if he should be 
a soldier from the ranks.” : Howeirer* {he good ^nts in Alexander's' 
character are a|iraper subject for poetry* though ibese lines possess 
little, of the spirit of that species of opposition, ^dt the author 
aspires to nothing bdyond^ rhyme;*^ aid he may claim a r%ht to 
l^tFydhythe test which ^he* himself hxed upon. Even as 
"rhymes however* thelin^s are not*^btlrieiy dncdijecUonable* for the 
accents and pauses are often improperly placed* Bhd of this* instances 
may be found in almost every page^ It must at the same time^be 
ccmfessed that the greater^art of the?irhymes are good* and we can 
only regret that a tolerably fair ^body. should possess so little soul. 
But if the author *^pretentis to more than ** rbyine/^ * where is the 
propriety of commencing wltji all the pomp of an epic poem. Ob- 
forve the first eight lines ; ** / 

Thou Pow’r divine, who strung thp Mantuan lyre* 

And bfeath’d through Homer's verse celestial fire ; 
r Who with ihy lov’d Musseus swCedy sui^ 

And wanton'd on Anacreon’s honied iougUb : 

Shed from thy sacred brow one genial ray 
T inspire and animate my humble lay 5 
l^et flame setberi;fl burst through ev’iy line* 

And make tny numbers* like my theme*— divine.” 

This is the fnmoln ex fulgmre’^with a vengeance* 
c The fdlowhig lines will prov^e what danger there is of becoming 
ridiculous* in offering praise before the etmievement of the action 
that is to deserve it: 

’ On thee. Oh I Cscsar ! Europe’s hopes repose ; 

On thee, she calls to initiate her woes; , 

Nor calls in vain--rfor ev’iy breeze that springs 
ITiy curling lianoers gjcet ; or proudly wings 
Swift transport to thy troops, v^o, ardent glow* 

Again to scourge the mad/ aggressive foe» 

Tiieif rattling mafchjt Gaul's rebei.pfiiefs astound* 

>: And all fier bulwarks tr^bte at thbabuhd* ; \ 

Thy crowding armies pmsit the l^nfhg earlh*^ 

And seetti to own anew Echfon’s uirih. 

So quick they rise; while Pallas froib^afor 
Dkighted* deigns 10/ marshal oot the wsfr^ . ' 

The sisters loo, fair Victory and Might, \ 

And modest Valour, arm tbee for the fight— 

3 
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Charm*4rl>>itbx,cianise;, ihtgfU&ve ihc realms 
. And with tby ardent ^bal^lc^ stnili ng move. 

Such awful charms, af grac’d the Thraciad god. 

When dver Hcbras’ inbound fields be trod, 

. , KTow on tby princely ^est imposing : 

Such mildness, yet, as son display’d; 

..Wbetkjat bis feet.9ebryces*. tyrant Uid, . 

Now in the liglunmif s.eems tp play, 

And beams about an anlmaf^ing ray j 

arhe C(dde^ oh^i/witb pMdot j>ridj& t’insplre, . 

. And pallid ifij^thy with g\(xty fire# 

, While *neath tby >a^4S Peace prepares those charms. 

Which soon shall bless the Uiutnpb of thy arms/* . 

Art. 18. An Evening Walk in ihe Ifbresr.* A Pam Descriptive v) 
Forest Trees, By a Utdy. fp. 3fi. Is, Jordan 8c Maxwefh 

The intention of the following poem ought toestempt h from«aii 
severity of criticim. Its profits are to be given to a chanty school . 
and it is written for the purpose of enabling chtldrep to mcollect 
more distinoly the pmperties <A our forest trees. , Tbisjpurpose i| « 
may answer better than a txHU'e eluant poem. The fpUdwiOg app* 
cimen will shew the style of the jpmormance ; 

Next, view our favorite Beech of loveTy shade j 
Beneath its boughs, the artless*cottage maid 
Oft* lists the pleasing strains of rustic love. 

Or forrns the flow’r}' 'Wreath, in beechon grove. 

In chalky soil, it vtddely spreads around. 

Contrasting finely, with the barren ground : 

But when, in mix’d plantations, iow'ring high, 

With airy elegance, it courts the sky, 

Its beaut’ous glossy leaves, of pleading hue. 

Hustle through wint’ry stomas, ’til spring renew 
With other leaves, its charming summer dress, 

And those which fall stuff well the hard mattress. 

No verdure underneath the ^eech is seen 
To fiourisb, or to keep Its native green : 

But on its bark so smooth, the lover’s fia'me. 

Oft* tempts .him to reveal his Sylvias name, 

A custom old as Virgil’s shepherd, there, 

In love-sick mood, carv’d out bis i dol’d fair. 

. Its nuts when eatoj raw afihet the beid, ^ 

But when they’re dried, ma]ke*into 'wholesome bread i 
And in some countries, oil iVom them supplies 
The place of butter,, apd the-herbage fries : 

The beech wood’s brittlci it soon decays. 

Yet Bap^s wbi^ celebrate our fre^^ 

Sing of ttie jcups and howls from: bepcheu troe, 

And still its useful qnfilities we seOfA. 

Of it, the Turner makes his woodl^nuyaresi^ 

The Cah’net-makur, furniture . and, diairs. 
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Thy l^ves are even nsefel, lovely tree,^ ' ' ' 

And Villagers take great delight in thee ; 

But tho* you' sweetly shade the village plain* 

Where rural jiagpiness* and quiet reign ; « 

Your wood forms scabbards for the swords of war, * 

Which callHlle peaceful Villagers afar. 

Now see the Chesivit, the rich growth of SpSin, 

Which does not still our northern dimes disdain. 

For rival to the Oak> in bulk and size, 

Age follows age, before the Chesnnt dies ; 

Toriworili can witness, that a Chesnut stood. 

Six cent'ries through, itself t little Wood. 

The furrow’d trunk, with rude, but rural grace, 

Shews net- work, as it seems to interlace } 

Its thwarting bKinches, angularly form. 

Securest sht^lter, ‘gaiusl the sudden storm, 

' Which thickly doaih'd, with length’ning leaves, deep green; 
golden wreathes, with the autumnal scene. 

Support, from ev’ry soil this tree derives, 

Though underneath iis shade, th^iVs nothing thrives } 

The nuts, in Spain, are wh%t the poor must eat. 

With us; this tree adorns the country seat ; 

But here, its nuts are imniature, and small. 

And only for the woody gleaners fall : 

The Chesnut, when it meets the woodman's stroke, 

a lies each purpose of our native OaU ; 

in our oldest buildings, it is said. 

Are seen the timbers from the Chesnut made ; 

Then Britons cea-jc to spoil the Chesimt’s grace. 

And put for Hop-poles, others in its place. 

We are sorry to observe, in a piece which is.to be put into the 
hands of children, so very perverse a mode of orthography adopted. 
We find the following words in the nominative plural thus strangely 
mutilated : comti*JS, b€rn\ kav's, spec’^ca : also ancintj, xi'd, 

Firg'niattj kc. 

KOVELS. 

^RT. 10. Morelmid 31anor; or who h the Jhh'f a Novel. Bp 
Mrs. Kendal. 3 voh. V2mo. Longman & Co. I806‘. 

Moreland Maner may be safety redomtneoded to the novel reading 
sex, as a pleasing and useful composition, in which the English 
language is preserved, if not with elegance, .at least, in its simpli- 
city; and naCure and probability are seldom outraged by the mon-» 
strous ccfjaracters and extsavagarft fictions which have lately de*^ 
formed this species of writing. The character of Mrs. Moreland is 
sketched with ingenuity, and well preserved, and however great her 
Yices, th^ are the natural result of a system bf education, but too 
prevalent. * Who k iic^JUeir? is very artfully concealed until the 
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reader begins to tlespair of finding an heir for the Manor, and is at 
iength discovered in the person of an old acquaintance who was sop* 
posed to be dead, bul is again introduced to notice, with circum^ 
stances that art new and interesting. Upon^ the whole, if we can* 
not select the prominent beauty from this nov|il, we may pronounce 
it altogether superior to the coiniia)n run of sucht publications, and 
in moral tendency equal to the best. 

Aiit. 20. The Children of Error ^ a ifoTcl. Bj/ an Officer of Drt* 
goons. 2 vols* 12 mo, Ostel), London y 1806. 

The son of a country Esquire goes to the university, quizzes old 
square-toes, from whom by falsehood and hypocrisy. Jie procurei 
large sums of money. He goes to the Continent, and carries on 
the same system of deception till his father dies j he then reforms 
and marries, but afterwards falls into his old courses, and dissipates 
all his fortune. His daughter is seduced and abandoned by her 
lover, but meets with a gentleman whg overlooks the frailty 
marries her, after which he conveniently dies and leaves her mistress 
of a handsome fortune. By this her family is again raised to af* 
llnence, and every thing is set to rights according to custom, time^ 
out of mind. ^ 

Although this story contains nothing out of the ordinary routine ^ 
of novel writing, it is, all things considered, Jjetter conducted than 
one could have in reason expected. The incidents follow one 
another in a manner tolerably natural. As they are well connected, 
and in general probable enough, the interest is pretty well pre- 
served. \Vitli regard to the characters there is nothing particularly • 
censurable, except iu onei or two instanedfe, though there is very 
little worthy of any extraordinary praise. One ot the exceptions H 
which we allude is the character of I.ewi3on the father, which is 
objectionable both in point of consistency and morality. It is true, 
that there are many who after an apparent reformation return 
again to their vicious courses ; but in these ca&es the reformation is 
never altogether complete. But in Lewison the reformation is re- 
presented as so full both in disposition and views, that his sub- 
sequent conduct appears absurd : but the iuconsistency is more gross 
and glaring, where it is blended with an immoral tendency. 
Lewison is not only a thoughtless profligate, but the basest of by- 
procrites. He obtains large sums fiom an indulgent and confiding 
father under false pretences, an.l in return readers him the jest of 
liis abandoned coinpanio.T’, who are taught to wonder at his folly 
and simplicity, when they ought rather to yonder at the wicked- 
ness of the young hypocrite. Yet with jali this, we are told that 
Jx'wison had a sincere aft iciion for his father. Lewison sacrifices 
his family to the basest and most ‘•elfish passlotis, yet we arc told 
that he has an excellent heart. U Is^scarcely possible to decide 
whether the immoral tendency *or* the absurdity ot such j cWaracter 
is the most prominent. Some objection too might be made to the 
lucky frailly of the daughter, which iavc.d herself and her family 
trom beggary ; but^ihis is not iiupussible, ihoa^h it is irnprobabliv> 
and little conducive to the inte»ests of viilu^ aiii tbasiity. 
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Tte author oocasio^y aims at fine detcrtp^; bot^bere it tirast 
t« owned his fancy is /not very briliiantr Tm pasturage of the 
of. Lqtbaro told, was green.* We have po doubt as 
yb the truth of tbis^ b^anse we have seldom seen the pasturage in 
any other valley of a different o^our, except indeed when the beat 
of the auo liad .mtidered it sot^what yellow. If the author bad 
told us that the pasturage was bine or black, it wtHtld at any rate 
have novelty to reconiroend it. The character of Mrs. Folkstone 
the aunt, and that of Lewisoh’s wife are, ho'tmer, well drawn and 
supported, and the work is entitled to some share of approbation. 

« - * , . * *’ 
AuTs 21. The Casfic of Tpmovti, itTak* By Ja^k Hakvey, 
Author of fVarkfcld Castle ^ iV* 2toU, 12wt). 7**6^* 

.yemor-A Hood, Imdom^ 18,06\ 

This is a tale of other times, consisting of 'the 8dr“httjre.s of a 
governor of Tynemouth Castle and his family, in the reign of 
Hc^ry tlie 7th. It woiil^ perhaps be too much to expect that the 
manners of these time.s shoold be accurately given on every occa- 
sion, and therefore allpwaiices most be made for the young people, 
vhen their conversation is nearly of the same sort as if they baci 
’ lived yesterday. However,^ the priestSj^jhe dark passages and trials 
for witchcraft do sometimes remind us of old times. The wicked 
atepmotber too, is a character tlwt is old and something stale. 
ITiere is indeed very little distinction of character. Those that are 
bad are excessively so, and thoSer Uiat are good are all goodness: 
we have nothing proniinebt in any of them/ except in that of the 
old housekeeper which isw'ell conceived and properly supported 
throughout. But thou^ there is nothing extraordinary in the story, 
there is little that is particularly objerth^nable. It is one of those 
where there is little to censure, and as little to commend. 

XriSCELLANlES, 

Art, 22* Circumstantial details of the long lllncss»and Inst Momnifs 
of the Right Hon. Charles James Foi\ Together with Strictures 
on his Private and Pubtio Lite, Sun. 79, London, 1806, 
Jordan and Maxwell. 

f 

In this publication are a great number of interesting anecdotes, 
very w^ell told, by a person w^ho describes himself as having had 
access to Mr. Fox's family and conversation for several years, and 
particularly during his last As the great question fefers to the 

authenticity of these anecdotes, and as the author is unknown 
to us, we can only juhge frbm circumstances. We have not heard 
it denied that the author is‘ what be describes himself to be ; which 
think could not have been the case, were there any deception. 
3n our opinion too the anecdotes bear considerable marks of an- 
Ihentiq^ty. Many of tlien; are clwracienslic j *aod upon the whole 
the pamphlet altords an unusually rich treat jto the lovers of private 
history. - 
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Art* L TX(? PrindpUs and Law of TkUng^ adapud to tht 
Instruction and Convmtnct not only ^ Gentlemen of ihtJPtpm 
fession of tht LaWy bMt of aU Persons interested in Tithes; iU 
lustrated by References to the most leading and recent Tithe Cases ^ 
Francis Flowden, Esq, Barrister at Lem. Royal %vo. 
pffZ^* i6i. C. & R. Baldwin. London^ 1806. , 

MR. PLQWDEN has treated of d^s subject in three 
two of which are designed to state and explain the law; tfie 
other is designed to shew the reason of the law, or the views 
and motives on which the law isfounded. It is the latter topic, 
with which the author begms; and il^is that which chiefly falls 
within the province of criticism. In explaining the provisions « 
of a law, ih exhibiting the scries of enactments, »or the means,' 
and modes of process, fulnesj,. clearness, and order, are the 
grand requisites; and they are in cases of this sort so easily*at- 
tained, that there is seldom much reason either for* praise or « 
blame to the authors who. srflbrd us sudi usefifl compilations. 
Industry is the main quality, and this an author rather deserves 
censure for warning than particular praise for exhibiting. This, 
however, is not spoken in derogation of the labours of Mr, 
Plowden. A systematic collection of the laws, on so impor- 
tant a topic as tjnhes, exhibiting fulness, clearness, and order is 
one of the most useful of hooks; though its merits as a compd* 
sition may be described in few words. 

Mr. Plowden*s inqyiry into the reason of the law, as.we 
have denominated it, is contained in the first book, and divided 
into three chapters ; in the first of which he treats of “ The 
Principle and Nature of a civil establishment of Religion;” in 
the secondrof“ The general nature of Tillies, and other Ec^ 
clesiastical Revenues;” and In the third, he treats of “ Tithes 
and other Eccle^astical Reveuuei auAImmunilies historically.” 

I. It does not very distinctly appx'ar to us' what the amhor 
means by bis pliras^, “The Principle and I^qre of a civil 
establishment of Religion.”. .As far 5s we caii. gather from Ini 
long discourse, the meaning is most probably to in tl^e 

fpllpwing sentence near the beginning of the work, “ The first, 
and perhaps, not*tfte least important object of these researches, 
is to deduce the title of the established ctergy^o their titbex, and 
other ccclesilisucal maintenance fromUc real principles, upon 
VoL. II. 2O , • 
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whicU tlie support* of an established clergy has ever been made, 
an integral part of *our constitution, since tt&t constitution has 
assumed a settled form.” From the terms of thiij sentence it 
mav be Sn’^posed tha|^ the title of the ch;?gy to certain degrees 
dr kinds of property*is the real idea of a civil establishment of 
, religion; ar^d that the principals on which , this title is foundedit 
are the principles of that establishment. His object then to 
show what are the princip^s oh which the title' of thfe efergy to 
the propfeftv they enjoy is in this country fo'^uhded. 

" He mentiohfi "the diversity of df^inion .which prevails on thia 
Subject; one party insisting on the divine riglit 6f the clergy to 
tythes; the* other resting their title oh the -laws, and' appoint- 
ment of the community. .He next “ that every civil 
cstabKshtncnt oT rcligidh ts essentially fourtded in real liberty 
of conscience;” that ahe civil magistrate has no power over the 
conscience; but thk every mkn is bound to obey the civil 
power in things not contrary tp the divine ordinance ; that this 
obligation ‘‘arises directly and immediately from God's general 
injunction to all mankind, to obey the powers that are, for the 
. preservation of the morah order of- society established in the 
• general dispeination of .his Providence;” that man* however* 
possesses property, nbt by divine, but human right; that yet allf 
human power is immediately deprived from God. 

Next he States ; that a religious establishment is interwoven 
«in our constitution, by which he explains himself to mean that 
our ancestors tnought ft good we should have a religious estah- 
li«hment ; that the community are not, however, debarred from 
altering that establishment, though by calling it 2 Ln essential part 
of the constitution he slems to think that they are debarred, 
from renouncing it. He adds, that the civil establishment 
of a religion determines nothing with regard*' to hs trtitb or 
goodness ; that it compels no man to adopt particular tenets ; 
but that the will of the majority binds the minority to respect 
the rtvil rights and immunities bestowed upon the church; that 
the civil magistrate, however, though he has no cure of souls,, 
has the supcrintendance of morals; that the power of parlia- 
ment U purely civil; thait the law is the security of the civil es- 
tablisbment of religion, maintaining Episcopacy in. England*^ 
Fresbyiery in Scotlakd, and Popeiy in Canada ; that a civil 
establishment be defnanded oy a decided majority of the 
community; but that our Saviour, paying tribute to the Roman 
emperor, who Pbmifex Maximus, 4S proof that Christians 
are bound to respect the wjll of the«majofity in the civil respect, 
though they are not bound t6 arw particular tenets in the relr-. 
gious. Frdfti this series of rcfiecyons, Mn iMowden infers^ 
that the law is the best title of the cler;^ td fheir tithes.” 

^ He argues,, 'fhat the thyocraev of the Tews was a particular 
case ; that the Jaw pf tytlfca under that form of government is 
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entirely inapplicable to the Christian commonwealth, an3 not 
obligatory; that ordination produces no civil effects; that spi^ 
ritual order and jurisdiction are not the same, spiritual order 
being merely ftie ordaining of any one a jirijst, deacon, or hi-; 
shop ; jurisdiction being grante^ when he is piade priest, dea« 
con, or bishop of some particular ‘portion of the church; that 
the king, as supreme head of the church, neither ordains nor 
instiuues; that induction is a mei/ civil ceremony; that the 
Pope’s supremacy gave him, in this country, the spiritual juris* 
diction, but no power over the temporalities; that the diffe* 

• rence ^tween the church of England and the churoh of^ome 
.as to the spiritual jurisdictior! o? the bishops consists m this, 
that they dferive it not from the Pope, but neither do they de- 
rive it irom the king nor any lay source; that every mode or 
form of designing the person who is intended to be invested 
with the spiritual jurisdiction is a civil right; that tho lawf of 
England presume the spiritual power to be independent of all 
human, temporal, oV civil authority whatever; that the bishop’s 
title to his temporalities, . and to his sypiritual jurisdiction is de** 
rived from different sources, as appears by ancient writs. “ On 
all hands,”. he adds, ** it is plam, that as oiy laws stand at pre- 
sent, the church is wholly independent of the state, as to her 
purely spiritual power, and ailtiWity, Quod erat demon* 
strandumJ’ ^ 

He still farther states, that the parliament at tlte Reformation 
recognizM the difference between the civil and spiritual powet; 
in regard to the church; that bishops are consecrated by the 
archbishop; but invested ' with their corporate and temporal 
rights by the state. 

And this is the^doctrine respecting ** the principle and nature 
of a civil establishment of religion,” as it is delivered by Mr; 
Plowden. It appears that his title is not correct; for he has 
not inquired into the principle^and nature of « civil establish- 
ment* ot religion in general, but into the principle and nature*o£ 
one esublishment — ^the church of England. If the inquiry is 
extremely obscuie, and unsatisfactory, the fault is not in Mr. 
Plowden ; we think he has exhibued a picture of the laws, 
which is a gi eat likeness, as they stand. In^these, are undoubt- 
edly on this subject, all the confusjon, mystery i^and contradic- 
tion which appear in the representation given of them by Mr. 
Plowden; and his object, as he professes, was not to criticize 
the laws, but to state them. ^ 

We may ask, however, what can he* made of the doftrine, 
which it seems is demonstratively the doctrine of the laws, thftt 
the church is depeivJent upon the state for her temporalities, 
but not for her jurisdiction ? A bishqp, /or <;\ample, derives 
his right to the temporalities of his office, from the king, we 
shall say, as bis lay patron; he derives bis right to exercise bi% 

a 0 a 
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spiritual jurisdiction over his diocese, not^from the king, ndr 
^frorn any lay spurcc* According to this principle the king 
m^ay give the tennporalkies of a bishopric to one nian* and ano- 
’ cHer may have aVi^it to the spiritual jurisdiction. If it be as- 
serted that this fannot happen, hut that he who gets a right to 
the ternporalities, must always have likewise a ri^ght to the ju- 
risdiction, you in tact that the jurisdiction depeiidl upon 
the temporalities, and that they are boilj derived from the, same 
source^. If y.ou deny it, then yotji must admit the extraordinary 
conclusion, tirat a man may be made^ the bishop, in all the re- 
sp^cM'bf rank and emolument, another man may have the 
sole n^ht to come into the diocese arid execute all the authority 
of the office. This absurdity plainly exists in theory^ however 
you may say ihatth^ occurrence will be ever prevented in prac- 
tice. Observe how prevented in pracuce: By the’ spiri- 
tual jurisdiction becoming in fact dependent upon the tempo- 
ralities, and upon the lay patron. Thus youelude the difficulty 
which ejiisis, in theory, by entirely renouncing your doctrine in 
practice. If the archbisliop conrers-thc right to the spiritual 
jurisdiction, but cannot confer it on any other person than the 
king appoints to the temporaiitie^^, then his nomination becomes 
dependent on the king’s, anej the spiritual right dependent upon 
tlfe temporal. If the ai chbishop can confer the spiritual right 
on a different person from him who has got the temporal, then 
we may have' two bishops in a diocese, the one possessing all 
<he emolument, and the other all the jurisdiction, contrary to 
the, spirit and meaning of the law. Tl>e language of the law on 
this point is comrary, therefore*, to its own spirit and intent; 
and the absuulity is corrected in practice by giving up the in- 
dependence of the spiritual power, and rendering it altogether 
dependent, in fact, upon the temporalities ; in whatever lan- 
guage you may be pleased to speak of it. 

That this is not only the ca^e in faci, but the case by right; 
and that the title to the jurisdiction is dependent upon the same 
power with the title to the temporalities, according to the very 
idea of a free esraWishment of religion, may easily be made ap- 
parent; and so much is the subject involved in mysticism and 
obscurity* that it may be worth while to bestow a few reflections 
upon it. • r 

Wc may take Mr. Piowden-s doctrine, that the law of Eng- 
land by establishing a particular religion neither determines nor 
pretends to determine any with regard to its truth or 

falsehbod, its' excellence" or imperfection ; and that all men are 
left free to embrace it or not as they please. The establish- 
ment is entirely a ci^il act of the commumry, and it rests on 
the consent of the \:emmunity> as its foundation. The major 
part of them determined that it was better to establish a religion, 
than to leave fhis great concern entirety on the protection of 
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private will. Thaiifortn, known by the name of the church of 
England, was the religion they^ determined to establish. But^ 
what was it, th^f for this purjpoie they perfumed ? impose thia 
religion upon any one who disapproved of it? 'No. What they • 
did was this; tliey formed an estimate of tno pumber and de- 
nomii^ations of clergymen who were requisite for each district 
of the kingdom ; they appointed fui^s tor their maintenance ; 
they nominated individuals for each department; and sent them 
to teach Christianity, and exercise the jurisdiction deemed requi- 
.site, to as many as chose to approve of the established church. 
But what is here that is not dependent upon the will of the 
community ; what power that is not entirely derived from their 
consent and appointment? 

Like most tei ms that have been used to play tricks with, and 
impose upon mankind, the term spiritual jurisdiction is of no 
certain meaning. Whoever has a right to teach Christiatfity 
has a spiritual jurisdiction, in one sense, over all thi^se who 
will hear and receive his doctrine. Such was the jurisdiciiqn 
of the early teachers of Christianity, twhen there was no estab** 
lishment. It is plain that at this period the riglit to exercise 
ail spiritual jurisdiction was matter of clioice and consent, in 
the people over whom it W’as exqrcised. Every congregation 
elected, by general suffrage, its own pastor. The spirit of Ged, 
and his own’ knowledge, piety, and virtue, might qualify any ^ 
individual to exercise the jurisdiction of the pastoral office; 
but he could have no right to exercise it over any one by coin- 
pulsion; over any one except by his own consent# Public 
choice was then hurally the tide to all spiritual jurisdiction. 

How is the case altered by such an establishment as that of 
the church of England? Only thus ; that the same thing is 
done by delegation, which was originally done in person, life 
majority of the people, when they agreed to establish the church 
of England, thought it better^ that the choice of the pastor 
should in most cases not depend upon the suffiagc of *the 
.people; they consented to give up this choice in favour of 
another arrangement, from which they expected better effects. 
Their consent is therefoie still exercised; but exercised 
ixattly, through those persons to whom^the appointment of 
spiritual ministers is consigned. By consenting to give to those 
persons the power of appointment, the people consent to the 
appointments themselves. , 

This is the very same expljnition with that which is given of 
the temporalities. It is On a consent of the majorit)rof the 
people that Mr. Plowden founds the right of the clergy to their 
tithes, and othci' emoluments. This majority had a right, he 
says, and says truly, to determine wheiher an establishment \)f 
religion wasf good for the community^ and to determine what 
form of an establishment was best; and having so determined 
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the minority were bound to respect their decilion. When they 
consented to give - the clergy certain cmolument.% they thought 
.it best not to lea^e the choice of the persons vcho should re- 
ceive them to the petsplc at large; but to deposit that power in 
particular hartds.t the tnqority ot the people, however, 
consented to that arrangenicnt, and still continue titeir apptoba- 
tipn, it may be said, with utmost truth, that the clergy de- 
rive their emoluments from the consent of the majority of the 
people; and the minority, who reject the tenets they are afp* 
pointed to teach, aieyet bound to respect this appropriation of 
the national* funds, by the first great law oi society — the will of 
the majority. 

All the rights of the clergy, therefore, their jurisdiction as 
well as their emoluments, arc derived from the state, that is, 
from the consent of the people;- and can be derived from no 
other source. The ceremonies practised by the afch^>ishop, 
when he sanctions the election of a bishop, are in fact nothing 
Jbut the stamp or mark which he sets upon the person chosen, 
that he is m for his oflict. The public have willed that he 

* should decide thus tar, and he decides no further. He confers 

no jurisdiction. As' it is the doctrine, however, of many that 
he does, we may display one oit two of the absurdities oi such 
an opinion. , 

• We ask, whence the archbishop derives his power to confer 
any jurisdiction? ’\ye1know but two answers that car be given. 
It must be said that he derives it, cither from God, or from his 
predecessor. If we arc told it is horn God, we desire to know 
what proof can be offered ot any jurisdiction given to the arch- 
bishop, whicii may not be communicated immediately to the 
bi^shop himsell? We neither know, nor can wc conceive any; 
and wc will not be guilty of so gicat an absurdity as to believe 
a doctrine of this kind without, proof, and that vciy clear, and 
con?/iiicing. If it be said that he derives his jurisdiction from 
his predecessor, we must proceed again to a fonnci predecessor, 
and so upwards till we reach the apostles. But what jurisdic- 
tion did they claim ? None whatever, but by consent of the 
people. Did they exercise compulsion ovei the miqds, bodies, 
or effects of mankind? No; they offered their doctrine to all 
men, and as many embrgfced it as chose. those who con- 
sented to submit to their direction, they dictated the laws “ of 
the kingdom,*! and aided in carrying them into execution. But 
every ^iug they did was Wuhnhe immediate, not the implied 
concuirence of the brethren. If it be said that tlic Holy Ghost 
gave them jurisdiction; it is entirely to n\,istakc tlie matter. 
Tjie Holy Ghost gave them gifts; but it gave them nothing 
else. They went ^ind dfjprcd their ministry to as iijany as would 
reefeive it ; and by the personal consent of these, they enjoyed 
iirthe jurisdiction which they claimed. 
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The fact in reoafd to th« church of England is this : * The 
'State determined that the jpersons whom it would appoint to the 
emoluments and duties ot the pastoral office should be men alf 
drained and prepared in a certain way; and it determined toap^ 
point certain persons to a$cert|in their quajifications. The 
bishtms, by |heir ordinations, determine who aie Qualified for 
all tCe inferior oHices; and after a man has accepted of the 
sacred office, the state has agreed to jregard him as set apau and ' 
segregated from other {unctions, whose duty it is to devote 
himself exclusively to that. The archbishops again aie ap- 
pointed to set the mark of fitness, upon the persons nominated 
to the highest stations. — And this is the fact ; this is the truC| 
the actual state of the case, however, we clnise to obscure it by 
mystical; and unmeaning language. The right of any man, 
then, to receive the temporalities, and the*riglu to exercise the ^ 
jurisdiction of a clergyman of the church of England, are botji 
derived from one and the same source, the will, the secular will 
of the state. 

But there are other copsideratioys of great weight in thi^ 
matter. Whatever the church of England has not received ^ 
from the state, it remains ft)r her to explain whence she has * 
received. She will find that in every thing where the state haa 
not made her to differ, she staifds on no other foundation than ' 
any other sect or denomination of Christians. If she say that 
her claim is the right one, and all theirs wrotf^g, every other* 
sect of Christians affirm that theirs is the right, and hers is 
wrong. But the wise man can allow none of them to deter- 
mine this question by their own arrogant pretensions. In regard 
to any commission from heaven, it is toe truth of their doc- 
trines which alone makes any church to differ from another; 
now what criterion can the church of England produce to shew 
that her truth is the greatest ? Should we even propose to de- 
termine the matter by suffrage, • it is a small part ot the Christian 
world that would pronounce in favour ot her. As derived 
tlien from heaven the spiritual jurisdiction ot the episcopalian 
sect of Christians in England cannot be regarded as anywise 
different trom that of any other seer. 

Let us next call to remembrance what is the power ot the law, 
as it is here very correctly explained^by Mr. JPlowden. ** All/* 
^ays he, p. 8. “ that our parliament, as a civil power can be- 
stow, must necessarily be of a dvil nature.’* What follows from 
this? Why, That the church^of England neither has, nor can 
have any spiritual jurisdiction frorfl the state. The^taic can 
bestow only dvil power or jurisdiction. Spiritual jurisdiction, 
however,' is different from civil ; and therefore ii is beyond the 
competence ot parliament or any civil poi^Cr to center. But 
if the chur.oh ot -England possesses no spiritual jurisdictioii by ' 
donation of the state« and none trom heaven beyond any other 
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sect of Christrans, it really has no tpirituail jtiUsdiction but what 
is common ,to it , with" the whole Christian world.. It has no 
r^son^ however* to Ue dissatisfied ; for this is really all the ju- 
risdiction that the Sips>stles ever claimed. 

.Wherein .then |dt) the clergytof the established church differ 
in privileges from those of other sects? In two respects. ,>Thc 
first and most remarkable ys in having a pubU<i, independent 
maintenance. The next iir* acting in a corporate capacity^ by 
which they have each his local* and peculiar, as well as cor- 
pdrate duties pointed out; and are each delivered from the in- 
terference p*f any other member of the corporate body in his 
own peculiar province. No clcrg)'man of the church of Eng- 
land can go into the parish assigned to another, and act inde- 
pendently of him to whom the parish belongs* but must altoge- 
ther^ be subject to his direction. This exclusive authority* 
however, extends only to the members ol the same body. The 
teacher of any other sect of Christians may go into that parish, 
^nd celebrate divine service according to his own ideas, with- 
out owing any account of his doings* to the established church. 
« In these circumstances, whatev^er authority the clergy of the 
ehurch exercise ovcr’hcr members, whether of admonition, re- 
. proof, condemnation or chastisepient, is all manifestly the off- 
sprihg of consent, in those who deem it right and salutary that 
rucb powers should be vested in the clergy. Those who deem it 
not right, withdraw at*once from the church, and from its au- 
thority. In this respect too, the clergy of the established church 
are on a footing exactly similar to every other denomination 
of clergy. They all enjoy an authority of a certain description 
and by precisely the same tenure* the consent of those over 
whoni it is exercised. 

^Siich, when stript of the mystical jargon in which it is gene- 
rally involved, is the true and exact idea of the church of Eng- 
land, and of every other establishment of religion, which is rtot 
exclusive like the church of Rome, claiming the sole commisT 
sion from heaven, and the right of compulsion over \hc con- 
sciences of men. 

II. The author proceeds next To explain the general 
Nature of Tithes, andotlicr Ecclcsiasrical Revenues.’^ He re- 
marks, that a civif establishment of religion is not necessary for 
the sanction or support of the Christian religion; that a settled 
provision for tlje clergy is»riie first effect of such an establish- 
ment. He then enters irjto some, explanation with regard ter 
|)ropcrty^; it is the creature of the civil power; the church lays 
no claim to dispose of it; the judgment upon Ananias and Sap- 
phiya is misinterpreted by the advocates of thfe divine right;- all 
title to property it created by the state; no other than a deri- 
vative title can be now *sct up to permanent property in this 
cbuitiry; a Christian itnows what is property by the bearing 
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vpon it of Gotil’s comtnaiHltncnt, Thou ^hdt not steal;'' pivo- 
perty is pot an object of the spiritual power; ecciesiatti«al 
property is so-called from the appropriation, not (rom the na- 
ture of it; the civil death, as it was calieai, which was formerly 
incurred by ecclesiastical per«<fns, is now ifnJ:nown to our laws ; 
an ^lien bishop could not sit in parliament; the ecclesiastical 
fjower in its utmost plenitude cannot dispose ul any ccclcsias* 
tical revenues; the canon law dependent uptni tlie mu- 
nicipal law as to any object of temporal pow^^i ; the civil ma- 
gistrate has power over all churchmen, and church property; 
civil property is beyonej the competency of the spiritual power* 

The author next observes, that no prescription can be set up 
2^ainst the nature of things; tfiat divine laws are not under the 
controui or disposal ot the awl tnagist/atc; tliat church pro- 
perty derives not its oHgiri from the ♦spiritual power, which has* 
neither right nor -controui over it ; that the duty of the magis- 
trate is to prev.ent all wanton or criminal change in the appro- 
priation of every species of funds ; that besides the gene^l 
expediency of the act; there is a precept of scripture for the 
maintenance of the preachers of tlve gospel ; that this precept 
imposes an obligation upon every Christian, when tlierc is ne- 
cessity or occasion for the ^uty ; that this occasion exists, 
wherever the wants of the preacher, and his spigtual jurisdic- 
tion are acknowledged; that an universal fun^ forthechuroh 
is incomjpatible with the Christian rcHgion ; Mbat the right of 
the clergy to a maintenance attaches upon no particular species 
or q^uantity of property, as tithes, lands, or any thing else; that 
the apostle Paul waved his right to a maintenance from the 
people, lest it should be burthensome ; that for a similar reason 
most Christian stales have appointed funds for the maintenance 
of the clergy; that this, however, is a mattei of choice on the 
part of the state, as was the self denial of St. Paul, and that by 
consequence its power to alienate those funds re main com- 
plete; that spiritual jurisdiction alone gives right to gospel 
maintenance, whence it follows that church and abbey lands, 
enjoyed by abbots, monks, nuns, &c* fall not under the title of 
gospel maintenance. 

He now considers the claim by divine right to tytlies, ar- 
guing, that the right of taxatiow imports the tiitani dominium of 
property; that the duty of church governors is not only to 
teach the Christiaan doctrine, but to enforce bv spiritual means 
the observance of all the divjne institutions ot Chris^ that for 
this reason the duties of the governed ought to be defined, 
which in the case of tithes they are not ; that the payment of 
tithes among tfie’^Jews was specifically ascertained ; that many 
grave opinions, which he recounts,* have been deltverea for 
the divine Vight to them among the* Christians, and that- if we 
trust to the authority of the fathers and councils wc cao Hardly 
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dispute it ; that donations to the church may pious* and 'use« 
fiiU bat tliat the state retains its power of disposal ovcjr all such 
property, at whose ci^sent only it can be thus aj^^propriaied ; 
that the altum donfin^um of property is in the state, that the 
right of taxati9n is |^he criterion the altum dominium ; that 
natural precepts arc of perpetual obligatioi>» but areji- 

raited by special definition or the naiuie of the case ; that the 
■precept concerning tithes in Mic Jewish law was a positive pre- 
cept ; that there is no precept in the new law to pay one-temK 
to (he church; that tithes aie now due only according to law’ 
and the want^of the minister; that chinch governors are not 
hutnan legislators; that the contintied usage of the church is 
against the payment of one tenth ; that this is exemplified by 
the London diocese, Mjhere the tjthes on ihe varioui. kinds of 

operty produced and trapsierred would annually amount to 
nnilions. 

Here Is abundance of deep law, ‘ However it appears to us 
tojiave been very little necessary. If anyone, in this country, 
at the present hour, is capable of Standing up for the divine 
fight oi the clergy to tithes, he is njore fit to be pitied, than ar- 
gued with/ Ti>e gemsrai propositions which Mr, Plow’dcn 
jneans to establish aie two ; anctt^iey aie undeniable i. That 
Christians are. bound by a divine piecept to afiFord a mainte* 
nance to their Sj:^itual instructors ; 2. But that the title of the 
clergy to the pibperty of whatever soit or quantity which is 
allowed for their maintenance, is derived from the decree of the 
Slate, and is alterable at its pleasure. 

Mr, Plowden has, in our opinion, however, stated the right 
oi the clergy to a maintenance fromtbelr flock, in a way that is 
not perfectly correct. He appears not to have ^made the dis^ 
linction which is so familiar to the civilians, hetween the diffe- 
rent Kinds of rights. He has stated this right of the clergy as if 
It werp a peifect right, the object 6 f compulsory law ; not ad- 
verting that it stands precisely on the same foundation as the 
precept to maintain our parents, or children, and to give alms, 
or as any other practical injunction of our religion. In these 
cases the obligation of duly on ihc one side, is balanced by a 
right to expect only on*tlie other side, not a right to enforce. 
No obligation on the Christian can be s.tronger than that to re- 
lieve, when he is able, his necessitous brother; but the poor 
man lias no’ right, to extort the rich man’s eba/ity. It is further 
<0 be remembered that no precept.of religion, as such, is the 
object of compulsory law. When the laws bf the state enforce 
what is enjoined by religion, it is for state reasons; and the 
coci jiioii IS then only just when the state reasOifs are sufficient 
to jiisrKy it. The lahvs ofr religion are sanctioned only by con- 
and the .expectation of the righteous judgment of God. 

*1 liKrc arc some conscquunccs too which Aqw icQm the doc- 
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crine of divine ifght to tithes, which would not prove much w 
the taste .of the clergy who support it. The precept in fho 
gospel points out no particular sort of* clcigv. Ii names the 
preachers of the gospel in general. 'Phe divine right then is 
equally in favour of all som 5f clergy; arid wearansgicss the 
precept by confining that right to one sort ; we oojjhf to impart 
the tithes in equal proportions to the dissenting cleigy of every 
species in the land. There is no meatis hy which the clergy' 
of the established church can elude this conclusion, but by 
modestly telling us that they are t!ie only preacheis ot the ges* 
pel in the kingdom ; and that all the other pretenders to that 
title are merely deluders and impostcus. If such a picteni.i<)ii 
would only expose them to ridicule, it is plainly pot on the 
precept of the gospel that men acknowledge their right to the 
exclusive receipt of the titltes. It is entirely on the acta^f thf 
legislatuie. But whatever property the legislatuic has appro- 
priated for the public benefit, it is in the natuic ol things that it 
should have the power to transfer, when the public benefit 
is found to be better'prbmoted another arrangement ; anti 
what it .originally took from individuals, to give to individwrts 
again. 

III. The author now “ consfdcrs Tithes and othei Kcciesias- 
tical Revenues and Immunities historically.” He states, that 
^the spiiitual power commands not the mcan 5 i*’of external ct)* 
ercion; .that the law of tithes under die Levu cal system, in the 
opinion of Dr. Potter, was perfectly different from the obtiga- 
tion to maintain the Christian priesthood; -that among the pri- 
mitive Christians property was held in common, and, thercfc»ic, 
that they could not pay a specific proportion to tlie minrsjLer; 
that voluntaiy poverty is an evangelical cotoial [tor counsel], 
not a precept ; that in the primitive chuich theie was no fixed 
establishment for the clergy^ * 

He next takes notice of the civil establishment of religion 
before the Reformation, obseivjng, that a pan ot that estab- 
lishment was then, by the ionsent oj th nation^ pcimitted to be 
under the power and control. i of the bishop of Rome ; that our 
ancestors, however, kept always a check upon the Pope’s en- 
croachments on the civil establishment; that our acts ot parlia- 
ment are the acts of the supiefne dvil powci ; that the cinnch 
of England did i^ot then mean, as it does now, an independent 
and distinct society ot individual, diflFerin^ in doctrine and 
terms of * communion frormoriier Christian churches, jjnt merely 
that part of the Catholic church which was composed of Eng- 
lishmen; that, our ancestors distinguished between the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope, and his claim to any share of tbc,cml 
establishment. , * ^ ‘ ^ 

He argues, that a law is but a formal expression of the will 
of the majority ; that a subsequent majority, therefore, "at any 
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time expressing a contrary will annuls the firstflaw, according 
to est«iblished maxim, that the same pomr which enacts may 
abrogate. He says, tha^ in the,relt:biatcd comrover^sy between 
•Sir’Edward Coke, addt Father Parsons, about the king’s, and 
Pope's supremacy, combatant* shew more learning than fair 
reasoning; that the pope was {oimeily b)Mhc legislature al- 
lowed to take the headship of the civil establishment of reli- 
feiou; that his right, liowcver,'depcndcd upon the nation ; that 
it is unfortunate ior the Chiistiaa cliuich, that a divine claim, 
was ever set up to riglits, ^\hich could only be acquired by 
human title; uhi the pailiamcrn (3. Eelw. %.) took upon it to 
remedy abuses in the civil establishment ; that parliament at va- 
iloUs other times assumed the direction in the civil affairs of 
the church, and even applied the revenues of icligious houses; 
ip|;at our laws, the statute of provuars and others, lecognised 
ilie title of the ctergv to all ecclesiastical immunities and pri- 
vileges as merely civil not spiiitual, and established the precise 
discrimination between spiritual and temporal poivcr ; that the 
transcendent and exclusive «uperintendancc of the civil estab- 
lifihment of religion was as lully,^ by our ancestors, acknow- 
ledged to reside in the*state, whilst they admitted the spiritual 
supremacy ot an universal bi^hog, as by their successors who 
have Vetused ^to acknowledge that supiemacy in the See oi 
R.*ime ; that uts^er 3 Henry, vigorous resistance was m^de to 
papal encroachments; tliH must excommunications from Rome ' 
wer« considered merely in a civil light; that under E’dw. IV. 
sanctuaries could not be made by the Pope; that in s. Hen. 7. 

f iarl lament gave the bishops a new power to punish the clergy 
or incontinence and other ofl'ences; that the same powers were 
exercised by the Icgisiaimc under Cromwell. • 

Such is I^r. Plowdcn s historical inquiry in regard to tithes* 
The object of it is to prove, that the laws, and people of Eng- 
land always asserted tlic jnrisdictioh of the civil power over the 
civil establishment of religion, even in the days ot popery. As 
a point of legal antiquities, this may be highly worthy of inves- 
tigation. But in regard to the practical purposes, or the utiliiy 
oi the present moment, we a:c very little interested in the de- 
cision. Had the laws i)f ICngland, in the times oi popery, as 
clearly as languagc*would express it, declared the divine right 
of the church to nilics, or any thing else, we should have been 
no less entitled tjian we are*to maintain that* the church has a 
light to nothing but by the dccisiop gf the legislature; and that 
whatever ^;he legislature has given at any time by a wrong de- 
cision, it may take away by a right. Whether, therefore, Mi% 
Plowden’< histoiical prools are complete, or dde'etive, wc leave 
ro the determination <t)f tlilise who aie interested in the question. 
To usfit snlficesto know with him, that the churrfi t/i realty 
di*ri\fis all its immunities and emoluments from the state, and 
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C5^ have no title to them but by the law of the land; that th^ 
will of the ntaj*6rity of the people. ^ 

Such is the nature of the first book of Mr. Plowden’s 'Urea- , 
tise on the •Principles and Law of Tithing. What rctnairw is 
pure law, which even if it could be analyzed so as to cominu-* 
nicate distinct ideas, would ;lppear so dry and.technical aa to 
be little ihviting to the reader. 

The subject is naturally divided into two parts. The first is, 
to ascertain w^at it is v/hicli the'iaw enacts, what are the ri^htis 
which it creates; the second is, to shew what means it provides 
for cniorcing those rights, the mode' of procuring remedy be- 
fore the proper tribunals of whatever violation ot them may be 
incurred. The author according.ly states and illustrates the law ' 
of tithes in two remaining books, \chicli are the second and the 
third of th^; work. The former oli the above subjects is 
handled in the second, the latter in»thc thud. „ 

In ascertaining the rights which the law of tithes has created, 
the first object is to determine the persons whom they respect. 
Our laws too are distinguished into two sorts, common law,, 
and statute .law. Tithes’ are also* affected by certain contracts, 
and other circumstances. » Mr. Plowdc-u accordingly divides 
his second book into foui chapters, iu the first ol which he 
treats of the persons who ane’now entitled to icceive tubes bv . 
the I5IW of England ; in the second ot tithe?,paya6le by the 
common law of England ; in the third, of' tl/fics in England as 
affected by statute law ; and in the fourth, of prescription, ' 
composition, customs, and modules. • 

The third book, which treats of the remedies for enforcing, 
payment ot tithes, and of the different suits concerning them, ' 
is divided .according to the courts, three in number, before 
which the suits can be brought. In the first chapter a^e ex- 
plained the remedies and processes iu the ecclesiauical courts ; 
in the second, the actions, ^suits, and process concerning tubes . 
in the tempoial courts of common law; and in the tJiird the 
author treats of tithe suits iu the temporal courts ot equity. 

In the wliole of this important part of the work the author 
has acquitted himself with uncommon piopricty. He has laid«a 
down the law with great cieartjcss and accuracy; and left little 
indeed to be lequired by any man who desues information on ' 
the subject. His object, seefns to have been at once to present 
a complete manpal to the professional man, and satisfactory tfi* ^ 
formation to the private individiuf on eveiy point in which tte ' 
can be intetested. To all* those, persons, therefory, and they * 
arc a very numerous body both of clergymen and laymen, to " 
whom a knowledge ot the law of tithes is of importance, the 
book must prove of the highest utility. By means of 9 com* 
plete ind$x it is easily consulted, qpcl the^information applicable 
to each man’s particular case is obtained immediately. * ^ ^ 
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• \Vith.a" view to make the book a more compleld code of Jhc 
laws of tythmg» the author has made it his d^ign to give bis 
atuhoritics so fully as to supersede the necessity of resorting to 
the original books, which private individuals must necessarily 
And tp renJeitit the more useful to every class of 
readcis, he has giteVi an elementary explanation of the dit- 
ferenc courts, and proceedings in tithe causes; so far*at least* as 
to enable any one to understand thoroughly the reports of tithe 
eases, which are written by^‘lawyers for gentlemen of their 
own profession, -and from which “the parties interested may be* 
enabled to form competent ideas of the ehnbarrassnients, costs, 
twjublc and uncertainty of tithe suits before they engage in 
tberar. The whole statute law of tithes is collected in the ap- 
pendix. There are also presented in it .a numWr of the more 
jfcmarkable forms of processes and precedents, which must be 
■WiiucerUsTfuI to the practissiig lawyer, and instructive to those 
who have not-access to the books which might disclose the na- 
ture of the proceedings \n which they may be engaged. 

Ir appears from this account of Mr. Plowden*s work, that he 
has not entered at all into the*que.stion respecting the policy of 
making provision for the clergy by the particular mode of tithes. 
As we have often howfiVer delivered the result of our rcflec- 
* Irons on this subject ; and as we^d^era it of the highest impor- 
tance, we' cannot allow it bn this occasion to pass without some 
obsfCM’vations. \ 

We are entirely corivniced of the expediency of an 'esta* 
Wished religion ; of the utility of an order of men appointed 
to teach the people their duty under the sanctions of religion : 
and wc are as entirely convinced that the church of England 
tests upon the only just foundation on which an established re- 
can rest, the consent and approbation of the majority of 
she people'. It is not therefore in the granting of a mainte- 
nance 10 the clergy of the church of England ; it is not even 
in the amount of the maintenance that we find any thing to 
challenge ; it is only in the mode of granting it. 

Three circumstances, we think, would deserve to be con- 
sidered, if a legislature were for the first lime deliberating on 
the means of making a provision for an established clergy ; i. 
That thi^fuud should be«ilrawn from the people in a way the, 
fcsist injurious to the improvemeift of the country ; 2. That it ' 
should be received by the Clergy in a way to giye them the least 
possible trouble, and the fewest secular cares, clistractions, and; 
avocations';^3. That it sliould,be spr drawn from the people as 
to afford them the least possible temptation to look upon the , 
provision for the cft^gy'with aversion, to dislike their persons, 
9itd hence to profit little by their instructions.* It is truly re- 
markable,, and yet it, 18 too* evident even to be disputed, that 
the modb of providing for the clergy by tithes, violates to the 



Mt^ost degree^ every ante of these essential conditidnSir "Itl 
visible* thcrefoJie, that uothing can be ranrt inexpedient, aW 
impolitic jihan this mc^eof ^raising a provfripn fc^ 

^ We hid lately bittei? experience in this country,' to cofn 
roborate the proofe afibitW by poh'tical^ oi! ikc\ut»r * 

speakable iaiportance,i of agritMltUfc ; artfl |t{ie whicb’? 
was then found proceeded annually ficnn this kingdom to .pud^ 
chase com proved incoi«.estiWy in bow lp\v a ?»tate, comj^a^ 
tively speaking, ou|:! agrii^bore jVpUced/ ^ Manufaciiires, boV* 
wseful. and, important soever* produce effeGts "upon the wealth, 
the power,, and the r^Qurcesof a state, which are trifling coin# 
pared with.tbose oft a Jhiurishing agriculture. Can any things 
therefore, b^ injurious to the impiovement of a country ? 
than tithd, M(hi^h are acknowledged to be the bane of agricuK 
turc? *'/- • 

They operate' as an oppressive tax»upon improrement.^ Tbf^ 
amelioration of the ground is accomplished by the consumptioii 
of capital. The owner or tenant lays out his money upon it,^ 
iniiopes of being repaid by an increase of produce. But for-, 
ward steps the clergyman and demands his share of this pro- 
duce. He who has bestowed nfeitljcr money nor care to effect . 
the improvement, rises up and seizes paitof the fruits from th^ 
man by whose means and lah«ur they are produced, and of 
whose expenditure and pains they are the naturatrecom pence. 

Is this’ no discouragement to the extension j^f agriculture*? 
What otijer species of manufacture ebuTd bear a tax of this 
kind ? To how many is an irresistible temptation thus afforded^ ' 
to say, I will not employ my capital in a way in which 1 cannot 
reap the full fruits of it? And how. much capital, may we 
not suppose, has thus been turned from agriculture to manufac- 
tures, and oih^r employments which are exempt from j:hi:$ 
Vuinous claim ? The tithe is then a powerful engine to ex- 
clude capital from agriculture ; and is thus a powerful engine ta 
retard the increase of the wealth, power, and resources uf the 
country. , 

This is not theory. Whoever is acquainted with the agri- 
cultural interest of this ebuntry will acknowledge it to fae tJw.^ 
lamentable fact. Not only is there an 'almost universal objec- • 
tion to the application of new capital to « farm, on account of 
the tkhes ; but there is a very ^encval, a growing, and a 
alarming disposition to withdraw capital irom agriculture on 
account of tW titlies, and throw tke ground Jnto pasturage. 
We can, fortunately, appeal ta the jmost satisf^tory jpstimony 
on this subject. The agricultural reports of the^different 
counties, published by the Board of Agriculture, with hardly a 
single exception^ join in acknowledging and deploring this ^ct. 
As we cannot multiply instances wc*shai! content ourselves 
with the molt recent of those testimonies which has fallen Under 
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’ our observation ; we mean that of Mn Malcolm, the author the 
Agricultural Suiycy of the County of Surreye His teitirnpny. 
is« 5 >f the more value, that being a land surveyor of the first 
reputation and practice, his observation, and expe^^ience of the 
agricultural state of tlw kingdom is more extensive and minute, 
than can be that 6^ ft! most any »ther man. The following ^re 
^ examples which he produces of the general- fact ia the 
sjjfgle county of which he is treating : — 

i have lately learnt/* satshe, with great sorrow, that in 
consequence of*some hints thrown out'by the Rector of Oxted 
palish, the farmers have comC' to a resolution lay all their 
lartd down to* grass, ‘and have actually begun to put this plan 
into execution.’* 

In the parish of Dunsfold a great deal of. the land is laid 
down to pasture on acijount of the tithes.** 

** Xhe greater part of the corn lands is laid down to grass in 
the parish of Bucklaiid/* 

“ Every benevolent mind must shudder at the resistance 
which so many parishes in the county are making against the 
demands of tiilies. It camnot but arrest the attention of the 
fcgislature, when they are infornie4 that in this county not fewer 
than 4,000 acres, buf probably 8,000 acres, may be' diverted 
iroin tiie growth of corn pending these disputes/* 

Can tlie consequences which reason points out be more com- 
pletely verified by the fact ? And when both reason ^nd ex- 
perience thus stare us ^in the face, are we so obstinate and 
stupid as to turn aw.iy our eyes ? 

Some worthy men, who arc too honeat to deny or dis- 
guise the fact, yet wish to exculpate tithes from the blame, 
would persuade us that the perverseness of the farmers is the 
sole^ cause of the ^vil. How do they prove this proposition ? 
By arguing that tlie farmers, when they contracted their leases, 
knew of this burthen upon the farm, and made their bargain 
accordingly ; that the tithes arc taken from the rent of the' land, 
not from the profit of tlie farmer; and that they ought not, in 
justice, to be to him any subject of complaint. But the ex- 
planation of one or iw'o circumstances will clearly shew how 
wide- this reasoning is of the mark. In the first place it en- 
tirely confounds the distinction between a fixed and a variable 
tax, ^rawing the same conolusion from the one which is dedu- • 
cible only from the other. Some nations have proposed to 
draw a levenua for the state by a tax upon land variabfc ac- 
cording \<,> the oroduce.^ jias it not been foufid universally, 
destructive to agriculture? Has it not,, by the best political 
philosopheis been reckoned one of the most frantic of the ill- 
contrived measures of the new French legislators that they im- 
posed a tax of this tiatuiTte ? And Iras it hot been found abso- 
lutely* necessary greatly to modify it already, and take steps for 
its final abolition ? 
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Initiic next place it is entirely overlooked in this argument* ; 
that the lease of flie farmer is contracted upon the actual state 
of produce •from the farm, not upon the additional produtJfe 
which may beobtained from by the application of additional 
capital. The produce of the farm, in iis^present state of cul*- 
tivation, the farmer secs, will* afford a ccltaln -rent to the^ 
landlord, afrer paying the tithe, and yielding on the capital 
necessary for raising produce the ordinary profit of fanning 
stock in the neighbourhood. He gfves that rent ; and on these 
terms exactly all equitable leases are contracted. - The landlord 
will not take less rent; because, this aflFording the ordinary 
profits to the tenant, he will find other farmers ready to em- 
brace the offer : and the farmer cannot give more without con- 
senting to make less by his capital than he could on other farms 
in the neighbourhood. This affords, no •temptation, you will^ 
say, to impair the produce, to withdraW the ground from eulti-, 
vation. But does it not present a very strong objection to the 
improving of it. To improve it, fresh capital of the farmer 
must be laid out upon it. Of this no account could betaken in 
adjusting the rent. It is the farmer'? consideration whether, if 
laid out, it is likely to return ito him with the reasonable profit.* 
In forming this estimate is it likely to be no discouragement to 
him, that one tenth of the produce is to be taken from him^and 
given to another ? Is it wise to lay a tax upon tj;)€ application 
of capital to agriculture ? Should that^ application of capitaf 
whicli aboye all deserves the encouragement of the state, h^e 
a burthen laid upon it, as if it were the actual and avowed pur- 
pose of the legislature to discourage it ? Observe how neces- 
sarily the discouragement acts. The profit of farming stock is 
lower considerably than that of any other kind of stock. In 
this state of things it will generally happen that the applicatkm 
of fresh capital to tlie improvement of a farm will barely afford 
the prospect of an adequate rqj^urn in the whole undiminished 
produce ; and cannot allow a tenth to be taken from it without 
the prospect of actual loss. In these circumstances, it is evi- 
dent the capital cannot be applied ; and ili^ improvement is tlms. 
prevented. If it be considered that in by far greater nnm-* 
ber of cases in wiiich capital might be applied to the ground, 
this must be the state of the circumstances, Jiow unspeakable 
must be the injury inflicted upoxi thiS country by the payment 
of tithes ? ^ 

Is it necessary for us to exemplify this reasoning too by facts 
drawn from the bitter e^tpericnce of ihe country ? Qip is it so 
clear as to leave no possible doubt that the facts raust agi;ec 
with the conclusioij? However, if facts be wanted, they pre-' 
sent themselves in melancholy abundajice. ^ We shall satisfy 
ourselves with a small specimen from^he work already quoted. 

In the p'arish of Isfield in Sussex, a farmer rented a uiece 
.VoL. II. . 2 P ^ 
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of ground at £11^ los. per annum, and whcii he first to^k it 
the tithe amounted only to £t% 4^* 6d. By'improved cultiva* 
tten, at a great cxpencc, and by the growth of hops, his tithe 
has been so raised updn him, that he has lately p</id near £100 
per ^nnum« In con&equence of this, added to the poor’s rate 
at £x 3s. 6J. in the pound, together taxes, labovgr, and alt the 
outgoings ot his farm, he found upon winding up his accounts 
at the end of the year, be had only £^o left to defiay his 
^ houseliold expcnces, although he admitted he made seven rents 
of the {arm. The consequence was that he could not live by 
his business, and theicfore was going to leave the farm before 
he was entirely ruined*’* Mr* Malcolm gives this fact from 
the mouth of the farmer himself, a man of rcspecfability, wbo 
stated it ill the presence of several people, and it has not been 
contradicted. Gradoiis heaven!” cries that gentleman, with 
“’'merkted indignation, “ <fo live in a land of liberty where 
superstition and bigotry no longer fetter our understandings, 
, iuid yet are subject everlastingly to such unparalleled exactions 
these ?” And for what ^ Not for the support of the church; 
for that might be siipporfcd much^more to it’s ease, respect* 
^ability, and usefulness, without them. 

The followihg is 'an example of the manner in which the 
useful improvements, an'd the most adapted to the state of 
the country^ may be blasted bv the same cause. •* The far* 
tncis in the parish of Elsted, winch is in the sandy part of the 
foun^v, have of late years taken to growing carrots, and as the 
stoh piotluccs finer and handsomer roots than perhaps any other 
part of the kingdom, the best and handsomest roots are sent to 
the London markets, a distance of near 40 miles of land car- 
riage, and the inferior ones are kept for feeding their stock. 
But the clergyman having last year taken his tithes in kind, to 
the serious injury of the growers, they intended to desist from 
growing so many, because the, expence of growing them is 
very heavy, and the advantage in paiticular seasons somewhat 
precarious. {misb of Buckland is under a similar pre« 

dicament.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the argument opposed to us is 
mticly applicable to the stationary condition of the country. 
In the actual produfe ol the farm at the time of taking his 
lease the fanner makes Mlowance for the tithe in the rent 
which he offers. But in the additional capital which he may 
lay out, rent is out cd the'calrulation. That remains unalterea. 
He raiig^pi, therefore, here indemnify himself for the tithe by 
diminishing the rent. He must considei if the additional 
produce which maybe expected from tlie^ improvement, will 
icplace CO him his caj^ital and its lea^onahlc profit within ^he 
period of his lease\ A\ihe pruht of farming stock is so low, 
it wJU'in geneial baielv leplatc u to him* Those landlords 
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vho Understand riielr own interest, are in general so sensible of 
the difficulty witn which the farmers can repay themselves fqf 
their impro'C^emcms, that they offer to th^rn additional encoUi* * 
ragements, very often an abatement of rgns, when capital is 
laid out in a certain manner 'ijpon the land. This is a very 
general practice in Scotland, where the farme# is exempt frotn 
the Burden and vexation of tithes; and how rapidly the agri* 
culture of Scotland is improving,^ the brokers in Mark-lane 
will testify, from the large and growing supply which they 
receive from that country. What are the clear inferences from 
these facts ? That if the application of capital to the land af* 
fords, with so much difficulty, the proper return, as even to 
stand in need of some encouragement from the landlord ; 
where so great a^discouragement is opposed as^the loss of one 
whole tenth of the produce, the applipation must be altogether^ 
withheld; and that the claim of tithe, if it has no tendenfy to 
diminish the produce of the land, must operate as a complete 
bar to the augmentation of that produce* We owe to the tithe 
laws, therefore, so great a jnational blessing as the actual arrest 
of our agricultural progress. • 

2 . We have not stated tKe personal vexaticins, embarrass^ 
ments, and troubles of the farmer among the discouragements 
to agriculture arising from tithes, although we consider^rtn a 
most grievous article. On this scoie, however, are of opi- 
nion that great as the pains of tlie farmers are, the clergyman 
suffers most; and that while his condition is rendered in^n 
eminent degree unhappy, his mind is occupied with cares most 
alien to the duties of his sacred and important profession* 
Thus do the tithes harass, and afflict the lives of two ot the 
most important a>rdcis of men in the state ; distuib them both' 
in the performance ol their duties; and deprive the community 
of a gieat part of their usefulness. 

The foilowixig picture is abridged from Mr. Malcolm ;^and ‘ 
no one who is acquainted with the country will say that it is 
overcharged. 

“ The farmers in a fit of madness, may lay the greater part 
of the corn lands down to grass, as they have done in iiunie- 
roiiSL instances, and as they seem cvcr>’' d^^y more and moie in- 
clined to do, to the serious injjiry ^f the clergyman. If he 
thinks his composition has been too small, and the parish agree 
not to give him more, he is set at v^iiance with Ins flock im- 
mediately, however respectable his chaiacfcr; and il the parish, 
is large he cannot take his tltlTe in kind but a cc<ainty of 
very great loss, in spite of all his exertions or his threats. All 
the farmers in thoe^ish will, by a previous understanding, 
give him notice tbaj "1^ tithe will be sot out at the same tiirfe ; 
this will be as latflf lliO‘lhe afternoon a% possible, (and Uris.not 
lawful to enter man’s ground befoie you have received 
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notice*:) he cannot be with his teams in every man’s fai^ at 
the hour which they have appointed : some vHlI carry the corn 
before he gets there, and he must in that case put up with what 
they chuse to leav^ behind : some will make small sheaves^ and 
take care to leave the smallest, which is so placed that it may 
fall into the furroV, and, if it comes wet may get well soaked ; 
others will have all the women and children in *tbe field to 
glean as soon as the farmer begins to carry^ who arc instructed 
‘ to have a pull at the parson^s tithe; others will have the thhe 
beat out in the night ; others will have the tithe carried off by 
. wholesale, and pretend to know nothing about it ; others will 
carry it away in . the day lime, to prevent, as they please to say. 
Its being stolen by night. Some wont let you ride into their 
premises after or with the waggon : others wool suffer® waggon 
^to enter that has already jgot any tithe in it, although it should 
not (Ti'cceed a dozen sheaves ; and perhaps the wlfolc parish will 
give you but one notice instead of every day : again, every 
one of your tithing men are to be bought by strong beer, 
drams, and money ; so that in fact it is. a complete and perfect 
^robbery of the paison from first to last, from the highest. ma- 
gistrate in the jparish,U) the very fewest farmer." 

If .such is the wretched picture presented by the collection 
of trh(s.f^rrat tithes, the case is "ififinitcly worse in respect of the 
small tithes.’ v^For a clergyman to Spend bis time in the.prcmises 
of farmers, collecting, his tithe of milk, butter, eggs, poultry, 
pigs, fruit, vegetables, seeds, roots, saffron, wood, madder, 
hops, hemp, flax, honey, wax, turnips, &c. what an incon- 
gruous idea ! Nor is this all : he must turn dealer likewise, 
and keep a retail shop to sell these several articles; unless he 
^ chuses to let them rot in his hands. Yet thg law, so incon- 
sistent it is, has determined this employment to be improper 
for a clergyman, and has forbidden it. The consequence is 
that be must compound, and thus lies at the mercy of the far- 
mer^. 

3. A ground is thus laid for perpetual struggle and dissen- 
tion. The clergyman, who ought to appear to his flock as the 
most disinterested of men, appears the most rapacious. He 
whose business it is to wean the affections of others from 
worldly objects, ris obliged to appear before then continually 
immersed in the most sordid cares. He whose benevolence to 
all under his mini.stry should appear his distinguishing charac- 
teristic, is made to bear the semblance of a spoiler, who robs 
them 0^ their goods, and gltfls* himself with delicacies for 
which they have toiled. Is it possible that this man’s instruc- 
tions or admonitions can be regarded with that favour which 
cafti give them thpir l\appiest effect ? ' The most common ob- 
seryer of human natnredt^nows the contrary. If ,a contrivance 
had, been sought with the utmost zeal attd ingenuity to render 
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chc^salutary influence of the established church as little as possi- 
ble^ a more ,efllGacio(is c^Ujld not have been discovered than 
tithes. When the clergyman becomes an Object of hatred and , 
disliltc, it is*a gratification to think him (invvorthy of his office 
and the most injurious opinions are enfertained of him. He, ‘ 
too, finding he can do no good, and that lii» character, in spite 
of •his entleavou^s* is not respected, lies under the strc^igcst 
temptation to remit his care both of his professional duties and 
of his character. This is a baneful influence which it will no^ 
be easy even for the best ot men completely to resist ; but 
which will produce no slight effects on ordiiiitry men ; and " 
many it will serve completely to deprave. So eminently con- 
■‘trary to the happy influence of religion is the mode of provid- 
ing a maintenance for the clergy by tithes ! 

The same work we have already qfioted, (for we have ho 
occasion to^eek far, scarce an author has treated of the ru^' 
state of England, who has not given his testimony to the same 
jeSect) affords us sufficient examples of the woeful experience; 
the country exhibits of the consequences here deduced, “ The 
law of tithes,” says^ Mr/Malcolmj “ is injurious to tlie morals 
of the people, because it sets them at variance with the minfs- 
ters of the gospel; Some it drives from the church to the sec- 
taries; others it drives to the^atchouse,” This, howevgr.. is the 
common case. But when the determination,^ says the same 
gentleman, “ to take the tithes in kind is resisted violently t>n 
the part of the parish, as was the case at Battersea, and else-* 
where, I do not know of a scene more truly deploxablc .• No 
language that 1 can find, can paint the consequences in their 
true colours.” 

Art. II. Mtmoirs of the JUfe of the Rev, Dr, Trusler, with his 
Opinions on a Variety f interesting Subjects^ and his Remarks^ 
through a long Jjfe, on Men and Manner written by Himself 
Replete with Humour, itseful Information, and entextaining 
Anecdote. Pa*'t /. ^to. pp. 192. iqr. Browne, Batn^ 
1806. 

ALTHOUGH critics have lately had occasion to examine ' 
the propriety of a man’s writing bis own life, and have pre- 
dicted some advantages to be expected! and some dangers to be 
apprehended from ex parte evidence of this kind, no part of the 
dispute can attach to the publication now before us. As far as 
this First specimen extends, we have 50 very little of the Life 
of Dr. Trusler, that it rai^it as well have been caUed the Life 
of any body else ; and so little of a connected narr^ive, that wc 
think the author would have acted a fairer part, had he entitled 
it a “ Rambling and incoherent Farrago” of trite and coipmon- 
place remarks, enlivened with anec(j[c>les v^bich are either more 
trite and common-place, or should have been allawccftd rest 14 
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' the forg^cn chronicles of scandal from whence tfey have lleei!t 
dragged to swell this volume. ' ^ ‘ 

^What,. indeed, Was to be expected from the Zgfr of a mait 
wljio, although a miiltifarrous publisher, never rose above the 
rank of a compiler of the lower order, a fahricator of catch-, 
penny pamphlets ao'd pedlar’s becks, the most useful of which 
coula entitle him to no more respect than what may be paid to 
the very lowest departments of literature, where it is difficult to 
'^determine whether the pen ol the scissars has had most employ^, 
ment? Two motives, however, we arc led to conjecture, have 
produced thfse Memoirs, the one, to bring the author into 
some degree oi notice, and the other to recommend a nostrum 
which is to be given as a bonus to purchasers of the book, and 
which, if it be good for any thing, will be good for rnore than 
all lie has ever pubiislied. 

^ A sketch of some of the contents of this Farr^, may, per- 
haps, afford entertainment . to our readers, although we cannot 
^venture to promise any more useful end, except that of pre- 
venting their losing their money- — The learned Dr. informs 
us that he was born in Ldndon, in ''July, 1735, ol reputable 
parents, ** though in business,” Why business should be an 
exception to what is reputable, he has not informed us. Of his 
fomify hc^ seems to know very 'little, except that the name of 
Trusle^ is of Swiss extraction. When he applied .to the 
Herald’s CoIle>, no such name was to be found there, and the 
Herald insinuated that was of the mushroom tribe/’ This 
wbs'hardly polite, but, says the Dr. ** Conscious that I am the 
offspring of a day, I felt no resentmem.” Yet som rcsem. 
mem this “ offspring of a day” must have felt, and preserved it 
for many a year too, for he bestows four pager of abuse oh ar- 
morial bearings, and then informs us that he despised employ- 
ing a herald to do that which he could do for himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he made a coat of arm^ for himself, which is here 
represented in a cut, and in which, with unparalleled modesty, 
be has introduced a hand crowning a head with laurels. The 
poor heralds have scarcely escaped his lash, when he falls foul 
upon titles in general, degrees at college, and knights of the 
several orders, in all which he proves himself a genuine disciple 
of Tom Paine arid Joel Tlarlow, neither of whom ever offered 
any thing more vulgarly ijfisuUtng to the privileged Orders of 
this country. , 

Recovering himself ^,\\xi\€ again, the Dr. informs us that his 
mother’s name was Webb, and Hin her family were many 
clothiers, ”\nd she was cousin to Philip Carteret Webb, Esq. 
secretary to the Treasury, but all these rclayons loved their 
money too well to part with any of it to the Dr. and coiise- 
quently he can say no good^of them. His parents, >ye were at 
first tqldt, were in busine^«, but he now informs us that his 
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fatller was the 'prQ})ri^or qf Micybonc ^ardeits^ and tifbagh ‘ 
a rich man, bi)pugkt up his san in the line of a geni(f?aan.,{* ^ 
which brings on a dlsserut^ion on learning without genius, ^d 
this, not very intelligibly, branche,s out into the duties of sol- 
diers and seamen, which, tp be sure, have*as much conncctida 
with the subject in hand as either learning*o| genius* 

Until he was nine years old, he resided at Devizes, where he 
saw a remarkable cloud and fall of rain, and about thirty y^ars 
afterwards he saw a remarkable r^n^^how at the corner of Gole*/ 
man-street in Lothbury. These two events seem not very well 
put together, but the l)r. has a knack at annihilating both time 
and space, and as to the Coleman-street .rainbov/, he manfully 
put it to the test, for “ he put bis leg into it, and saw all the 
colours in his stocking In his tenth year he was. sent to 
Westminster-school, where he was extemporary with many 
noblemen v^ho happened to be these at the same time; but hts 
father for convenience^ took him from this school and^placed 
him at Mr. Fountaine*s at Marybone, ** the then fashionable 
seminary for young gentlemen of rank and fortune/* Her?' 
his grace, the present duke of Buccleugh, was so attached to 
him, that he blubbered (the. Dr/s phrase) at parting, but after., 
wards when they happened to meet, ^the Duke looked more 
drily at him, the remembrant;e of which brings on a fit of railing 
through five pages against proud lords. The Dr. 
sures us “ that he docs not say this from znf pique, or any 
sourness of temper/* • 

It is, indeed, fortunate when the Dr. gets into those dasseir 
tations, and is explaining the importance of a man to himself, 
for when he proceeds to matters of fact, he strings them toge- 
ther with a wonderful contempt for connection or application^ 
To give our feaders some idea of this confusion of ideas, we 
may mention, that Chapter Fourth commences with an account 
pf Marybone school. This intioduccs Mrs. Fouptaine, the 
mistress of it, and Mrs* Foifhlainc introduces Mrs. Kenqon the 

midwife. The midwife brings in the Duchess of who 

had two bastards; the Duchess and her two bastards bring in 
Lord Talbot; Lord Talbot brings in Humphrey Cotes the ^ 
wine-merchant; Humphrey Cotes brings in Rousseau, aijd - 
Rousseau brings, us hack again to Mrs* itenuon, the midviriief 
who brings forth a novel, which the Dr. wTote some years ago, ' 
and recommends to our perusal, because it is written in the 
same style with Bis Life, hvxexperuniia docet'.^ We are satisfied. 

Mrs. Kennon likewisey-ljlcssings on her memon' I— affords 
us a marvellous good story of the son of Mr. ^nkins, the 
pastry-cook, •'• an ordinary ill-made boy,** who is introduced 
into Mrs. Fo.unfainc’s school as the Prince dt Chimmay. When 
this trick is found out, ^hich we sufjjiose-was owing to tire boy*s 
tart replits to the que^.tions put to him, the laugh is agtiinst Mr5. 

1 
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Founta?iie, but it docs\iot lasf long, Mrs. Fountaine, it ^^ems, 
was a naughty woman, and died in a garret, \Chich is no laugh- 
ing matter, and here the affairs of her school would have ended, 
if the Dr. had not recollected one of the ushers, who is the 
hero of a story abcjwuduelling ; but just before the duel begins, 
the Dr. gives & preparatoiy anecdote of a physician who 
forged the sixteenth of a lottery ticket, What h^s this to do 
with the duel ?’* Gentle reader, have patience. It has as much 
to do with the duel, as- with 'what immediately follows, a defi- 
nition of insanity ; the duel itself is as ridiculous a story as ever 
was pen*d, yet, with the Dr.'s sage remarks, it carries us on 
twelve pages farther. 

At college, the Dr. says, therfc are only one or two passages 
of his life worth repeating, and as they are very good specimens 
of the whole, we shiill beg leave to give them in the author’s 
^:>vords : 

at college, I much courted by my fellow-collegians, 
(under-graduates) for more reasons than*’onc. My father, consider- 
•'ing me extravagant, wrote me a letter in good humour, saying iu 
pfeasantry, that my mother's* uncle, Bc^ojamin Webb, whom 1 have 
mentioned, and who was supposed to be worth fourscore thousand 
pounds, had made bis will in my favor, and left me the whole of bis 
property, on a persuasion, that from my natural expensive disposi- 
tional ,^nald soon circulate that treasure he had been so censured 
for hoarding, v'^.nd conceiving it* would make some atonement for his 
supposed covetousness. — When the postman brought me the letter, 
I had half-a-dozen acquaintance wiih me,— I read it aloud; the 
comcqnence was, that it cost me six bottles of wine more, and they 
got drunk, by way of congratulation, and to testify their friendship. 
1 knew that my father w^as joking, but this 1 kept to myself. — It 
^oon got wind, fiew round the college- walls, like a hurricane, and 
its effect was soon felt throughout the town,— I experienced its 
good effects also : for, added to the homage I received, which is al- 
ways paid to supposed wealth, I became instantly in ertdit. Those 
trade.snien, who were before cautious of trusting me, would almost 
force "their commodities upon me. I took no advantage, however* 
of any of them, except the college cook, a saucy fellow, who fur- 
nished ray private table with any thing and every thing I wanted ; 
and the imposing wiuc-merchant, who kept my cellaret well sup- 
plied } but often sold me Mnde-hcrc-a for Madeira. 

" But the chief attrattion I possessed, was an artificial magnet, 
which I always carfied in my pocket. This was a piece of iron in 
the shape of a key, which opened an outward back-gate of the col- 
lege precinct, where I could Jet myself out and in at any time, after 
the other gates were IdJcked. Soop ^ter rpy admission at college, 
strolling ri^ind the boundary,! perceived a key, left in the gate at 
the lower end of an adjoining close, through which the gardener 
was wheeling dung. 1 took the opportunity, wdfllst he was at din- 
' ner, io take this key to a tueighbouring .smith, got an impression 
struck otF, iu thin iron, brought it back and replaced it unnoticed. 
From ‘thiis impression I bad a key made, and as our gates were 
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locked at six in winter and nine in sommer, and the name of tvexf 
pne who entered Sfter those boors, was carried up, by the porter, ta 
Ihe roaster ‘of the college, with the time of bis coming in, aod*ha 
was reprimanded and punished according to is ii'regalarity j— eveiy 
one wished to become my friend, with a fieW of' benefiting occa* 
aionally, by this my ticket of adnwssion.” \ , 

We are’rather surprised that' the Dr. did not follow upthesp 
pretty stories witlra dissertation on the means of obtaining ere-- 
dit, and picking locks; instead of^aii essay of this kind, we are 
sent back to Marybone gardens, where the Dr. translated Italiaa 
buflcttas, and had his profit of the printed books 4vhich kept 
his purse full/’ Nor is this the only use of Marybone gar- 
dens. 'William, Duke of Cumberland, frequented them, and 
the Doctor's happy memory recollects some low anecdote 
of vagrant amours which jif// up wonderfully. There are oihc^ 
customers, too, and Mrs. Faulkner, a singer, who corae«in op^ 
portunely enough to hejjp the author in his anecdotage, and 
able him, among other digressive beauties, to lay down the law* 
as to buying and selling ^yives. • 

One species of intrigue leads to another, and we have next 
the story of Fowler, Sutton,*and Miss 11, and such is the j>c^ 
culiar construction of the Dr.’s memory, that this leads him to 
the various modes of borrowing money — drinking«ifJ^wajti 
Hamilton, and the Mohocks, an edifying concatenation which 
ends in his taking orders. But Dr.;Gubert, archbishop Sf 
York refused him a title, and our Dr. takes his revenge in the 
following exquisite story, which we assure our rcadeis is^onc 
of the best in the book. 

This was the haughty prelate that refused admittance into the 
cathedral of Salisbury, to the mayor and corporation of the city^ 
when he was bishop of that see. Gilbert Burnet, of very respec- 
table memory,, was formerly bishop of that diocese, and on an inn- 
keeper of the city being asked py a traveller in Gilbert's time, Who 
was their bishop? Shrewdly replied. It ua^ Gilbert Burned; but 
r.ou', (shaking his head) Bum it, "tis Gilbert.” 

From this handsome testimonial to the wit of the Salisbuiy 
iftn keeper, and \m knowledge of the succession of bishops, 
our author is led to a reform in the state of the clergy,' the 
tithes, and the education of — farmers. * At Jength the Dr. ob- 
tains ordination, and is convinced *that his father spoilt a 
layman in making. jiim a clergyman ! We had now hopes to be 
able to follow the new-made divine in fe’s cld'ical career, but 
he will still thrust himself aside for better subject^^ and now 
we have the story of a girl who dreamt that a pot of inoney. lay 
under a bee-hive* this* bring.s in Lord Lyttleton’s dream as pat 
as can be, together with methodist gutter-factor, an ign«»rant 

bishop’s chaplain, &c. &c. All th^se carry us out of 

;^ight of the Dr, in order to rail at the pride of our nubility^ 
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I^Rieof whom (vile fellows !) would no|t speak 'w him, and this, 
or soixiethiiig else,,.we know npt which^ induces him to. tell 
iftore amorous stories of the late Duke of York. $o minutc^ly, 
indeed, doesiUe DiA.narrate these events, thatrhe appears to 
Kave been in the berets of all tire cuekold^^niakers of his time* 
In the next ,chap|ef, filled as issual, with jest*book stories, the 
Dr. says, ** I, .introduce these anecdotes as I go along, to «how 
the folly of mankipd irr striking cplours.*' But wc must,, once 
for ail, tell him, that if sueh anecdotes are relished, it will be 
a far inore decided proof of the folly of mankind than any he 
has advanced. 

The Doctor, in the process x)f time, wa^s situated as curate 
at Ware, where he assures us he was much admired as a 
pulpit-orator, much caressed, and much followed;*' he had 
*• a tolerable good voice, a good person, (being five feet eleven 
•■ineb^s high) a better delivery, and an easy, graceful action,” 
and he moreover assures us, that there are thousands living 
that know the truth oi all this/* V/ e shall not doubt it, but 
yrc may be permitted to question whether the height of five 
feet eleven be a necessary^ qualification in a clergyman, unless 
'the church should require that cyery diocese be provided with 
a grenadier company/ With all these qualifications, however, 
we are doomed again to lose our author m a mass of stories, of 
whicir(poshiyely the last time we shall give one short specu 
men in the & /s inimitable manner. , 

— “ According to Lord Chesterfield, a dull, stupid boy, in 
wtiom education is most likely to be lost, is fittest ior the 
church — what would he have thought, had he met with such a 
brilliant Somersetshire parsox\as I once heard of, who was ap- 
plied to by an old woman, that fancied the devil was always 
watching her? — *1 sent for, you. Sir,’ said she, ‘to pray /i)r 
me and wiik me, for I am very wi etched and cannot live a 
week/ — ‘ Casn't pray for yourzcTf ?’ said he — ‘ No/ replied 
the woman, ‘the devil will not'iet me; besides I know no 
proper prayers/ — ‘ Casn’t zay Lord's Prayer?' said be, 

‘ Yes,* replied the woman, ‘ I can say that’ — ‘ Casr/t zay the 
Belief?' — ‘ Yes, and that too/-^‘ Casn’t zay the Ten Command^ 
^nerits } — ‘ I believe I can,’ reiuiiis the woman. ‘ Then zay 
e’m, in God’s name, retorts be, ‘ and you may bid the devil 

kiss your .* * So saylag, he turned on his hed and left 

her/’ 

Still the Dr.’s great qualifications for the pulpit brought him 
no proiimtion, whiclr Sir ^Joseph .Mawbey wondered at; and 
the disappointed divine made an pffer of his talents for the 
stage, but the manager discouraged the. attempt. The recollec- 
tion of this brings Rich, Garrick, and other players into the 
volume, and serves? to che out a feW niOre pages. Reverting , 
'tffairt tb his clerical fanct.ous auWare, two “ uncommon oc- 
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currinccs” are 'recorded with the dignity suitable to tfieir iip^ 

E onancc — one, ofta pauper who would not many the girl whom’ 
e bad got mth child, unless the overseers o’f the parish gave 
Iiim a shoulder of mutton for dinner and fwo gallons of strong 
beer; and when this was promised, he infisfed on having one 
of the gallons brought into the^hurcb. 'f his was done, and ? 
putting the •flaggon to his head, he said, “ Parson, here’s to 
you.” The other important occurrence was, that Mr. Ro- 
maine accidentally happened to preach at the Di.’s church, who 
nfakes rather more of this circumstance than of the gallon of 
beer, as it gives him an opportunity for a disi^ertation oa 
methodism. Still we think he is more at home in the ** gallon 
of beer the methodists furnish nothing comparable to “ Par- 
aon, here’s to you.” 

In the further progress of the Dr.’s miflistration, be became 
curate at Hertford, was requested to*piint two sermons^ pre-^ 
sented one of them to Gcoigc II, was attended to the villagc- 
churcii by a crowd, converted some quakers, and escaped exa^ « 
mination for priest’s orders. This leads him, we know not 
how, to an essay on women’s makfng the fiist advances ; and 
he informs us of a lady who, at a ball, made him the con^*** 
dant of her affections for an officer ; the Dr. fold the officer* 
and they became man and wlfef •Another lady, veiy rigli^^old 
him she, never had had an offer. She was ugl^^nd the Dr* 
says he could have given her that reason,^ or he might have said; 
“To prevent such a declaration m future, so disgraceful to our 
sex, / make you an offer of myself.” But no! “ It was Ttot 
his fate to be rich in any way. He has had three wives, but 
not a guinea with either.” He leaves this salutary consolation, 
howevei, that “ a woman of fortune is as easily obtained by a 
genllman^ as a*woman of no foitune,” and after this, enters 
into a disscttrUion on female frailty, which extends to about 
fifteen pages. This is followed with a much longer series of re- 
mai ks on law and lawyers, wiiS whom the Dr. seems to have been 
as unfortunate as wulr heralds, lords, bishops, or any other descrip- 
tion of public cliaractfis. But it is time to release our readers 
liom a larracjo, in which they will’find nothing respecting the 
author but what n. uninteresting, or respecting any one else, 
but what might have been suppressed wiihput any injury to 
taste, morals, oi tiutli. Still \^t hJve something to offer to 
our readers as an ijidiKemcnt to purchase the work, which it' 
would not be fair to withhold. It they q^n produce a receipt 
for this Part of the Dr.’s Life^ and for Part 11. and IH. which 
are to follow, they will receive a printed paper, sealed, con-^ 
laining a specific ujfiedyfor the most inveterate uiceis! 
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Art. Hi. Santo Sebait^ano: or. The Yomg Protector. A 
«• Novel, By the^ Author oj the Romance oj die Pyrenees. In 
\ FweVqlunies. G. RobUison. London, i8o6. 

THIS novel h4s*inany beauties and ‘many defects. The 
characters are infgencial sketched with a bold and original pen, 
xnost of the situations arc happily conceived, and the ctents, 
admitting the latitude claimed by novel-writers, are brought 
about in a manner that proAiceS the pleasure of surprize, with- 
out greatly violating probability. But wlien we add to this, 
lliat the morality of the wot k is unexceptionable, we fear wc 
Have nearly exhausted the praise which the perusal of this work 
has a tendency to excite. It is insufferably tedious, extended 
tlirough five thick volumes of 2x16 pages, one third of which 
^might have easily been spated, had the author recollected that 
simplicity of fable is an essential quality in every work of this 
kind, and that after the reader’s discernment has been permitted 
to make discoveries, all prolix and minute explanation are un- 
Aecessary interruptions. These volumes too, in common with 
many which have lately fallen in our way, arc eked out by the 
description of galas and enteitaip.ments, in which we have not 
only a tiresome repetition of the praise of “ variegated lamps’^ 
and it-evergieens ’ upon sufr-’cascs, but likewise all the For- 
malities of^jsing up, sitting down, lianding this lady to the 
*piano, and that to the ^dining room ; nay even blindman’s-buff, 
between grown ladies and gentlemen, forms a cajAtsxl scene in 
€h*s delineation of gay life. 

But its length is not the only objection wc have to offer, no; 
the principal, because the trifling circnmsianccs we have just 
enumerated, although nscic?.* to the main plot, may to Sv>me 
appear entertaining. The auihoi errs more egicglously in ac- 
cumulating such excc«5S of suffering on the heads of his prin- 
cipal personages, that nearly fopr of these volumes are little 
'elstf than a record of agonies, tears, tainiing fits, and distrac- 
tion, repeated page after page, and in such rapid succession, 
that if the parties had been living characters and tlicir nerves 
not cased with iion, they must have been diivcn into incurable 
lunacy. Fainting fits, we know, aie piivilegcd things in 
2'ovtfls, but their aie limits even to them, which our author 
has transgresscil so unfeeyingly that we scarcely ever reincmbei 
so grea^ a number of swoons, so death-1 ik^e in appearance, and 
so long and hffpelcss*in duration. The Delamoie tamily, who 
form ih^most intcresting'groupt eff personages, arc perpetually 
tailing on the floor ; both old and young; my l.oid, mv Lady, 
Lady Theodosia, hliss de Clifford, Loid Qrville, Mr. Fitzrov, 
alMakc their turns in tl^is fainting, and often two at a time, and 
occasion a demaiu! tor g).ssses ot water and hartshofn, which has 
iies'/T been exceeded in any composition of this kind. The 




! )atlietic is a fie^essary ingredicfnt in every novel, but tinless Tt 
$ introduced! with judgement, it has an opposite effect on the 
reader, and in this novel it unfortunately no effect at all# 
except to tir^the reader’s patience; for however wretched the 
parties may appear, ^ the author hjais been «o*inarti(icial as to 
form lis that they have no occasion whatetrer to shed a single 
tean Besides this, much of the distress which appeals (o our 
feeling arises from caprice, in which it is impossible to^share* 
Lord I)ela more’s character is made up of caprice, although our ' 
aruthor wishes at last to make him a hivourite. • He is by turns 
brutal and affectionate, tyrannical and tender^ austere and 
fable, all things in an hour. Such a character may be well <le« 
picted, and it is, in fact, well depicted and well preserved, but 
it creates much misery to an unoffending wife and family, and 
can share little of our sympathy. Fitzroy is at first a youth of 
such perfections that we are inclined to feel for his love-di^^ 
tresses; but he turns out a pitiful scoundrel, and yet naS bis 
fainting fits and his “ pallid and ghastly looks” like the most 
amiable character in the party. Sensibility, we know, isihe 
standing plea for all thtse highly- wrought- op, and refined 
agonies,. but sensibility ought to have its bounds, and therefore 
what our author in his fifth volume calls sensitive sensibility ap- 
pears to us to be on a par witb.nonsensical nonsense. 

We have objected to Lord Delamore’s character, ^as not 
strictly natural. That of lady Gaythorn, however, is yet more 
unnatural. We know that ladies of fashion have their humours, 
but the most fantastical of them would not receive company in 
her drawing room, while she is fast asle^ on a sofa. iClrs. 
Beaumont is another gross caricature. This lady is a pedant^ 
who culls all the difficult words from dictionaries to grace. her 
speech ; ex. gr. . . • 

Come, come, lady Theodosia, an armistice of your 
amaritude, for the moment for our epulation approximates— 
Oh here comes a ccnetical Interpellation. Pray, Sir Charles, 
make yoifr evolution fibm your subderisorious cousin ; manu- 
duct the fair troglodyte (who is your sun, and be your station 
periheliumX. to our little zeta; where you will find no superva- 
caneous abliguritjon, &c. &c.” 

Our readers may in vain puzzle tiiemselves to find these 
words in any dictionary. • • * 

In delineating the character of the heroine, Miss de Clifford, 
our author has exhibited a very hfghly-fiuislifd portrait of fe- 
male excellence* and, bus fpr onp circumstance, ^ual to any 
thing of the kind from the pen of Miss Burney, excels in 
pourtraying the feminine graces. The circumstance to which 
we aliuile has, indeed, surprized us. It is an error in judge- 
ment for which wcarcat a loss to?iccoanr, because, with alL 
the objections we have suggested, wc cannot consider the au- 



iKor of* Santo Sebasii’anb aa an every day writer# What tiicn. 
could have induced him to make hia lovely an^^ interesting he- 
vome speak eras he calls it a language prettily 

ttnetur^with a for^n idiom?” Let us take a short spepi- 
men : *. * 

My attainments you have gfeat deal too ihuch^ rated highlv, 
madam, in supposition, for my possibility to equal being arall* 
for situation, you have kindness iiow, to offer me. With ad* 
versity, my acquaintance has^not been, of timc’Iong; and de- 
pendence has riot, for yet, my feelings conquered ; to make 
the humility pf subdued pride, quite absolute in necessity, for 
post of so'ntuch accomplished, a parasite.” 

V Is this language, which pervades the whole work, bpth in 
Speeches, letters, and even soliloquies, “ prettily tinctured with 
a foreign idiom.?” We know, and hayc felt, that a few words 
di:casi«nalty spoken by a beautiful foreigner, in broken English, 
has a temporary charm, and may be introduced with some ad- 
vantage on the stage ; but a jargon lite this so often repeated 
(for the heroine is scarcely ever out of sight) deprives her sen- 
timents of much of their hdld upon the feelings of the reader, 
by compelling him to search at leisure for the meaning of what 
ought to have struck him at once. 

/ Wjijje^, however, we expose this error in judgement, which 
might easily be. rectified, and have dealt freely with the author 
in* other respects, we must do him the justice to say, that his 
performance fs upon the* whole very far superior to the Common 
run of novels; and if he will attend to our hints as to sim- 
plicity of fable, and conciseness of narrative, he may yet at- 
tain a very Wgli rank in this popular department of literature. 

Art^ IV. The Wild Irish Girl: a National Tale. By Miss 

0\V£NS0N., 3 vols. ttmo. tgf. 6d* Phillips. London^ 

1806. 

OF* late it has become the fashion to introduce certain sub- 
jects into novels, which have either no connection with com- 
mon life and manners, or belong more directly to writings of a 
serious and scientific description. During the heat of party- 
politics about twelve or fourteen years ago, we had aristocratic 
novels and dcmocr^jic rfbvels, and more recently wc have been 
presented with a religious nOvel.' Perhaps this may have been 
intended merely to give a variety to these cqmpositions, upon 
the siipjposition that perplexities of love and intrigue were 
exhausted,! or had become so trite and uninteresting, that in- 
stead of forming the principal business of a novel, they could 
only be introduced as subservient to die promotion of certain 
political or rcligiotf/ purposes. ^ 

We have bceti induce^ make these few rems^rks from a 
perusal of the very singular work now before us, in which, 
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with* a coiTsi<!^*^able proportion of love,* we have also* a great 
proportion of Irrqji antiquities. Now, however desirous a cer- 
tain, and we believe^ a very confined class, may be to acquire a 
knowledge of.the antiquities of any part bf the united etnpirci 
we suspect that the study will appear rather Wry to the admirers 
of the modern fabulous narrativa. Still we*$];|iOuld.bave bid nd 
objection to the experiment, for many impottant truths have 
been discovered where they were least soijght for, if it had 
been made in any way more agreeable «to probability and 
common sense than the present* We have no* objection to a 
description of ancient times and ancient manner}, but when 
they are united to those of modern times and modern refine- 
ments, when we find our robust and manly-souled ancestors 
brought forward to whine, cry, and talk German sentiment and 
extravagance, the absurdity is too glaring to be agreeable to 
taste, and utterly incapable of af&rding information lo thS? 
young. We have here a young English-educated nobleman, 
sent over to Ireland by Ms lather (who possesses estates there,), 
to be reformed from the wicked ways of London. This hope- 
iul youth arrives in Ireland, with arnotion that the people arc 
savages, ^nd retains this opuiion, until in a remote part of hii 
fathci’s estate, he discovers an lush prtTicerr, the daugliter of 
an Irish who, although almost as poor as 

inhabits an ancient castle, keeps up his royal state, has bis 
priest in ordinary, his Gothic chapel, &c. * • 

This princess is so accomplished, and so beautiful, that we 
know nut liow to afford our readers any idea of her, except by 
assuring them that, according to the description here given, 
England and Scotland,' nay the whole globe, never gave birth to 
so perfect a being. Besides her accomplishments in all kinds 
o( .learning; her sense, eloquence, sensibility, susceptibility, 
and all the virtues and charms of body and mind, are of the 
first Older and transcend every thing heard of, or conceivable 
by pour iiioitals on tins sidtfof the water. Yet with aU this 
pri lection/ ^ve are taught to consider her as a “ /f'lA/ Irish 
Ciri,” and const (jueiuly to wonder what sort of beings the 
fdutattd Irish guU must hc1 

It is not, of cumsc, veiv surprizing that the voung lord 
should tail in love with such a heroine, but, jis his family nam^ 
was liaidiil in the cais of her*fathtr, because fat her*s an- 
ceslOJS two or three cetitnru> ago had got possession of her 
father’s luval dv)nid*ns, he is obliged* to ap accident for his in- 
ttudnciion into the pdl«ce, an«l aftciwards, in order^ prolong 
his stay, pietciiJs to be a travelling artist, taking laalfscapes for 
biead. Scenes of^love,aiid couitship natniaity follow, and are 
iiiierniixed with long antiquarian discourses, in which as at- 
tempt IS made to rob the Scotch of tjicir taVQurite Ossian, and 
to prove that Ireland was once the Athens of the world. J The 
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c6urwbiphavuiig proceeded to its usual lengths, ' With the* ac- 
customed imerruptions' of jealousy; a. rival «tans Dp to the lover 
in ^ihe person of his own father ! who, it seems, had previously 
been amittert by the pwncess, and chose to make her his second 
Wife. Just, howe\6er, as they were about to be married, the 
son rushes forward in the chapel, and throws all into confusion. 
Tlie old prince difcs of grief, or mortified pride, to find,, his 
daughter enslaved by the descendants of the robbers of his an- 
* cestors, and the princess, aftpra decent time, accepts the hand 
of the young lord, with his father’s consent. 

Ihthc fable of this novel appear somewhat extraordinary, the 
language will perhaps be allowed to be much more so. Often 
as we nave been obliged, to censure certain female writers for 
the liberties they take with the English language, in what they 
think yine writtngy W(i must say that • Miss Owenson outstrips 
t?jem ail in her approaches to the bombast. And of this we 
shall Sting forward a few proofs, partly to justify our opinion, 
and partly to entertain our readers, but certainly without any 
^-very sanguine hope that the manufacturers of fustian will take 
warning. c 

« In Vol. I. the princess Glorvina h thus described. 

— A form so almcdt impalpably delicate, that as it floated on 
the gaze, it seemed like the vtcarnfifm of some pure ctlierial spirit, 
whicli ‘a Sigh too roughly breathed would dissolve into its kindred 
air j yet to thi^ aylphid elegance of spheral beauty was united all that 
syrametricar cow/owr which constitutes, the luxury of human loveli- 
’ ness. This scarcely * mortal mixture of earth's mould,' vTas vested 
in a* robe of vestal white, which was enfolded beneath the bosom 
with a narrow girdle embossed with precious stones.”—— 

In the following, we have the young lord’s opinion of this 
princess, after some personal accpiaiiitance, and. his very intel- 
ligible definition of love : 

By Heaven ! if I know my own heart, I would not love this 
being for a thousand worlds ; at Ica^t as 1 have hitherto loved. As 
it is, i feel a certain commerce of the soul — a mutual intelligence of 
mind and feeling with lier, which a look, a sigh, a word is suflicient 
to betray— a sacred communion of spirit, which raises me in the 
scale of existence almost above mortality ; and though we had been 
known to each other by looks only, still would ibis amalgatnation of 

soul (if I may use the e^tpression) have existed” 

One more specimen of Style': 

Since human happiness, like every other feelipg of the human 
heart, loses its poignapey by reiteration, its fragrance with its 
bloom ; 1^ me not (while ihe lirrt •fallen dew of pleasure bangs 
fresh uppnkthe flower of your cxialcijce) seize on those precious 
moments which hope, rescued from the f^ngs of despoudencyi and 
bliss, succeeding to afilictioD, claim as their own.”— 

Our lover has his* fits* jealousy— Qbserve, gentle reader, 

the delfcacy of liis suspicions, and his more delicate imagery : 
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. - — ^ i^After a UiV)Usand vague . conjectures,. qiany to the prejudice/ 
and a lingering few tojhe advantage of their object^ 1 was led to 
believe (fatal conviAion !) that the roj^e of Glorviiia’s affec- 

, tion had already shed its sweetness on a forinej happier lover j that 
the partiality I Ifad flattered tnySelf in having awakened, was either, 
the result of natural intuitive qoquetry, or, ih the long absence of 
her heart's flrst object, a transieni^Arflw of that which once iUu- 
mineclis so difficult to extinguish, and which was nourished by my 
resemblance to him who bad flrst fanned it into life. What,! £ re- 
ceive to my heart, the faded sjfark, . wi^ile another has basked in the 
jiatm f I contentedly gather this ttfUr-bhp of tendernesa, 
when, another has inhaled the very essence of the nectarcoas 
’ blossoms 1 

But as our objections arc as forcible^ to the moral tendency, 
as to the inflated language of this novef, we shall subjoin a 
specimen of a love-sccne : * , 

The sun was setting with rather a mild than a dazzling Sgjen- ' 
dour, and the landscape was richly impurpled with his departing . 
beams, which, as they darted through the scarlet .drapery of the 
curtain, shed warmly over the countenance and figure of Glorvina, 

* Jioves propef' hat' 

** We both remained silent, until her eye accidentally meeting ^ 
mine, a more * celestial rosy red* invested h^r cheek. She seated 
herself in the window, and 1 drew n chair, and sat hear her. Ali 
within was the softest gloom— all wirtiout the most solemn 
The grey vapours of twilight were already stealing amidst the illu- 
mined clouds that .floated in the atnaosphere — t(ie*suD*s golden* 
beams no Iqpger scattered round their ^icb' sftfiusion j and the glow 
of retreating day was fading even from the horizon where its parting 
glories faintly lingered. 

* It is a sweet hour,' said Glorvina, softly sighing. 

* It is a boadoirizhig hour,’ said I, 

* It is a goldet^one for a poetic heart,’ she added. 

** ' Or an enamoured one,’ Treturned. ' It is the hour in whieh 
the soul best knows herself ; when every low-thoughted care is ex- 
cluded, and the pensive pleasures take possession of the dissolving 
heart,” ^ • 

‘ Ces donees lumleres 
Ce^ sombres clairtes 
Sont les Joitrs de la voluptc.* 

And what .was ibe voluptas of Epicurus, but those refined and ele- 
gant enjoyments which roust derive their spirit«frotn virtue and from 
health > from. a. vivid fancy, s.u.sceptible •feelings,*and a cultivatad 
mind •, and which are never so fully tasted as in this sweet season of 
the day ? then the influance of sentiment;^ Is buoyant over passion ; 
the soul, aliv^ to the sublimest impression, expands in the region of 
pure and elevated meditation : tfie^passiofis, slumbering In^be soft 
repose of Nature, leave the Heart free to the reception of the 
purest, warmest, tendj^rest sentiments— when all is delicions melan- 
choly, or pensive softness— when every vulgjir wish is bushed, and 
a rapciu'f, an indefinable rapfure, thrills ^wlth Sweet vibratipn ort 
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Jt is thus I have said the allntnij/assioiied 6lbrvlna, 
daspin^ her bands/ and fixing her humid e^s on mine^' thus, m 
j^Ue dearth of all Ifwdr^ feeling, have i'felt; - Bat never. Oh! (ill 
. hou~fftvtr y**^a!)d %sht abruptly paused, and drooped her head on 
' ilie back of roy c^air, over which my hand rested/^ and felt the soft 
pressure of her glowing cheek, while her balmy sigh breathed its 
odour on my lip,« • > 

Oh ! had not her celestial confidence, her angelic purity sub- 
limed every thought, rcittrained every wish<^at that* ^ment — that 
too fbrtunate--^oo dangerous topment! !!—Y^ cw as it was, in 
the delicious agony ot my soul, I secretly exclaimed, with the legis- 
lator of Lesbos—' if is too diffiadt to be itiv^ays vivtuous t while I 
half andibfy breathed on the car of Glorvina— 

M «^Nor I, O first of a]! created beings ! never, never till I beheld 
thee, did X know the pure rapture which the intercourse of a kin- 
dred soul awakens— ^of that sacred communion with a superior in- 
. telligeuce, winch, wbile.lt raises me in my own estimation, tempts 
me'to emulate that excellence I adore." 

r* Glorvina jraised her head — her melting eyes met mine, and her 
check rivalled the snow of tliat hand**^ which was pressed with pas- 
•^sionate ardour to my lips. Then her eyes were bashfully withdrawn 
— she again drooped her head— not bn the chair, but on my shoul- 
der. What followed, angels might have attested— but the eloquence 
ot bliss is silence." ® 

we peruse such scenes as these, the objections usually 
mane by the guardians of education to novel-writing in general, 
must naturally present tlicmselvcs. But least our readers 
should have been too* much affected by this inflamm'^ble attack, 
will conclude with one more specimen of style, a short 
one indeed, but pre-eminent in pedantry, and equal to any of 
the high flights of the ancient romances so pleasantly ridiculed 
by Cervantes. 

“ T'hus, like the assymtotes oi m Ay perbp fa, without abso- 
lutely rushing into contact, we are, by a sweet impulsion^ 
gradually approximating closer and closer towards each other.’' 

•If the author* of this conipdsition should perchance accuse 
us of severity, we can only plead that while novels continue to 
be read principally by females, and those young, we must al- 
ways think some respect due to the English language and some 
to English morals, and the extravagancies we have pointed out, 
are in our opinion Vinfriendly to both. 

' «■ - .1-' . -I -iilr - ■ ■ - - -■ 

Akt. V. Sir John Froissarts Chronicles oj Enghind^ France^ 
Spaidy anti the adjoining Countries^ frofn the latter Part of the 
liagi} f Fdtvafd. II.^ to ih^' j'oronatidn of Henry /F. newly 
trfimiated from the French Editions, mih Variations and AdS- 
i'ions from many celebrated MSS', By Thomas Johnf-s. The 
, Second FJition, g vols, Bvo, Eongbiun & Co. London^ 

yiTXK Chronicles of Froissart hav# held a distinguished place 





for cef)(Ari<& in^he libraries of the curious. Historiogtt]>henl * 
i^tb of France and Britain have been indebted to'bis relations 
for facts, which Im^e rendered their pages more materially in% 
tcresting to dvery lover of genuine history j# and if they have 
not added to thS brilliancy, they have given^wiighc and authen* 
ticity to their respective works. He has engaged more of the 
public attention than any historian of the age ih*whichhe lived ; 
and tRe supplicatory prayer he put up foi the success of bis 
work was not nugatorv. He sought lame, and lie obtained it* 
His cotemporaries valued him for Ris merit, and ^sterity pc* 

I use him for his exertions. What is the case too ofifew wnteis# 
'the value of bis work has been increasing with tbd lapse of 
•%tinie. 'It relates to the alBTairs of two countries, which at that 
period stood high in the annals of fame: When this country in 
particular, by its military prowess and the dignified conduct of 
us monarch, obtained the ascendancy in the councils of £u* 
rope; and, after the Battles of Poitiers, and of Crecy, die* 
tated the conditions of p^sce and amity between the several 
kingdoms and states of Europe, on the banka of the Seine, 
at the gates of Paris. ^ 

The subjects ot these volumes derive also an additional inte* 
rest from the author having bceh either an tcye-witness of the 
events he relates, or acquainted wjth those who' had been so, 
and who had taken an active part*tn them, from whom b6 
sonally received the relations. 

Froissart was born at Valenciennes in HainauU, about the 
year 1337** Of his lineage little is known. His father was aa 
Heraldic painter, and he, it is probable, during the early part 
of his life, followed the «ame occupation* He early indicated 
a spirit of inquiry and enterprise wuich induced him to travel# 
His passions wei;^as strong, as. his mind was romantic. For 
though he was attached to history, he says, “ He, when verf 
young, loved bunting, music, assemblies, leasts, dancing, dress, 
good-living, women and winc.'J The occasion of his visiting 
this countiy, he informs us, was to separate himself from an 
unfortunate attachment, foat from a spark kindled into an in* 
extinguishable flame which continued to burn to the wane of 
life. ^ ’ 

To this real, he contrived to join an ostensible motive: — ^The 
presenting the first part of his history, which he had composed 
at the command of his patron, Sir Robert de Namur, to Queen 
Philippa. "She, frorn. the respect she pore to her brother-in* 
law, detained him in her service. Countetianced by so^pow* 
erful a patroness, be soon obtjflned matfy others ; and, fefAngan 
ecclesiastic, and an emblaxoner of arms, he soon became ac* 
quainted with the owncipSl gentry and nobility ; with whom 
he sometimes travelled as confessor, clerk, secretary, &c* an 4 
sometimes became the official bearer oh and /n«^<dis* 

2 Q a ^ • 
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• jpatcbes. By tbcsc' .means he obtained a c6nfid^ncey c^which 
might have been sought for in vain by. {Withers less pWvilegedi 
^and was enabled to detail the secrets of coufts* more especially 
those of England, Brabant, and Flanders. *• On th6 death of his 

• patroness he leix |i^gland, and visited other countries revi- 
sued* England, returned to bis own country, and obtained a stall 
in the collegiate church of Chimay^ where he was buried; 
;Fi'oi^^sart acknowledges that the first part of his history is only 

^ an enlarj^eineht of a w^oik. composed by John le BeJ, Canon of 
St. Lambert^ in Liege. Tihis includes the events from the year 
X326 to ^356 ; and, as it relates to the court of Hainauit, where 
^ueen Isabella fled with her infant son for refuge, when com- 
manded by her unnatural brother to quit France; and where 
both John le Bel and Troissart had been on familiar terms, the 
accuracy of it may be relied on. Yet Froissart has not escaped 
th^^usual lot of authors^ By the English he has been censured 
as partial to' the French; and by the French, as a violent par^ 
lisan-, and in the pay of England i ^ 

'f Laudatuc ab his, Ckdpastur ab illis.*’ 

Neither of which, from fotcrnal evidence, appears to be just. 

Xo form a proper judgment of these, as well as other annals, 
the situation, and circumstances of the writer as well as the 
complexion of the times, should be taken into the account. — 
Hefw^ver desirous the author might be of stating facts, and 
whatever oiertions ho might be disposed to make for obtaining 
truth, he had it hit always in his power to do so. Often 
obliged to depend on the Veracity- of others, he could not al- 
ways avoid falling into error; for. if they were ever so studious 
of Avoiding misrepresentation they rnu«t be sometimes partial ; 
and even if the historian obtained both sides of the question, 
be might not always be able to decide with impartiality. . At- 
tached to the house of Hainauit, and patronised in the epurt of 
Edward the 'Fhird, if he were partial, it might justly be con- 
(fluded it would not be .on the aide of France; but from his de- 
scriptions of French prowess ailfd . valour in the part of hi.s 
history, which he terms exclu's^ivelyi The Chronicles of 
England,” -it doe« not appear^ that he deserved the harsh 
aspersions cast upon him by Bramome and La Popeliniere. 
Like what every historian should -db, he sometimes praises 
dne, and hlamv? anotl^erj j 'applying censure wherever' he 
thinks it due. Acquarnred with the facts, and often with 
the secret motives whiejj led to them,' and viewing with detes- 
tation, as hrt must, Vile folly aird piesomption of numerous petty 
pruice^^aiui the insatiable, am^biuous, and oppressive measures 
of those possessed of supciior power, hfe would have been 
wanting, both in candour atyd justide, had he done otlutrwise 
than he has,donc.i tot applaud thadeeds of private or public 
urient where, a regard to^ the rights of humanity has been emi* 
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nctttly conspicuous r and to br^nd with opprobtious cpifhetS 
those who have acted the reverse of this, whether adorned with 
a crown, or* sheltered by a mitre* Thus holding up a*" welf 
formed mirror to the view of posterity* 

Respeaing the nature of these chronriefes, they partake of 
the character^of the age in whicli’they were penned—feasts ^ 
inns, tilts, tournaments, public piocessions, court exhibitional 
luxury, &c. and what resulted from these, form* too oilen th^ 
subjects of bis pages ; and his styli and method coi respond i 
the one is desultory, and the other disorderly, ’'fhc dc xiip- 
tions too often border on the romantic and the marveihit ^ . — For 
these the complexion of thetimes must be his apology- The spirit 
of chivalry influenced one part oi mankind, and the other was 
enslaved by a gloomy superstition- From the unsettled state of 
affairs, and the precipitation with which he frequently, was 
obliged to record them, a confusion is evident in his narrafive, 
which often embarrasses the mind of the reader- We cannot, 
however, avoid noticing one peculiarity, and which may«J;)e 
deemed an excellence, in annalists jike Froissart, that by the 
art of story-tellings as it may be termed in contrast with more 
formal history, he contrives to delineate xhe living features of 
the age; the manners, customs, pnd habits oi those who lived 
in that period are thus completely depicted- By his sleseiip- 
lions we find ourselves wafted back to the same ti^es, and al* 
iiiost, forgetting the superior blessings jve enjoy, we are at" 
times persuaded to wish that we had existed when every kni^t 
must OTcak a spear to obtain the meed of valour, and every 
lover serve a long ten ymrs^ before he could obtain the hand of 
liis fair mistress- It is, certainly, as Montaigne justly observes, 
history naked and unadorned,* — Every one may profit accord- 
ing to the depth, and extent of bis understanding**’ * 

Although our modern historians have availed themselves of 
the information of their predetj/essors, and interwov|Bn a variety 
of facts into their respective narratives, yet as much has bfeen 
left untold, and as such works are obtainable but by few, we 
will quote a few important passagas, to give the reader some 
idea of the author, and corroborate *our assertions* An excra- 
oi dinary account is given of the attempt qjade by king Edward 
II. with his favourite. Sir Hugh Spencer, when they were be- 
sieged by the Queen in Bristol, to escape by water into Wales: 

The king and sis Hugh Spencer, |eeing tliemsclves so closely 
pressed, and being ignorant whether any sisccour Vas coming to 
them, embarked one morning, Irith a* few followers, stmll 
boat behind the castle, intending, if possible, to reach tne princi- 
pality of Wales : they were eleven or twelve da vs In this small boat^ 
and, notwiilistandliag every effort to get fojrward, the winds preyed 
so contrary, by the will of Crod, that once or t^’ice a day they were 
driven back within a quaitcrof a league of the castle whenCenbey 
ect out. At length sir Henry Beaumont, of the viscount Bcaa- 
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a^ODt o( Eogland, es^iog the i^asel, embarked with aome of iu« 
-c^fMimons in a barge^ and rowed so vigordosly after it^ that the 
rkin|*e boatmen^ ooable to escape, were overtaken. The king and 
$tr Hugh Spencer wih'e brought back to Bristo), and delivered to the 
queen and her son «s wtsnners. Thus ended this bold and gallant 
enterprize of sir Jdhn de Haingall and his companions, who, when 
they embarked af Dordrecht, amounted to no more than three hun- 
dred men at nrms. By their megns queen Isabella recovcnsd lier 
kingdom aqd destroyed her enemies, at which the whole notion, ex- 
^t some few who were attached to the Spencers, was greatly re- 
jqiced. 

•* When* the king and sir Hugh Spencer were brought to Bristol 
by sir Henry Beaumont, the king was sent, by the advice of the 
barons and knights, .to Berkeley castle, under a strong guard. 
Many attentions were paid to him, and proper people were placed 
near his person, to take every care of him, but on no account to 
^ suffer him to pass the bounds of the castle. Sir Hugh Spencer was 
delivered up to sir Tbotpas Wager, mars^hal of the army.** 

The marriage of the King with "the lady Philippa, dauglitcr 
*or‘ John, C *unt de Hainault, and his subsequent homage to 
the King of France for the Duchy of Guienne, appear to have 
been the nascent cause of that « desolating storm, which after- 
wards laid waste thh finest country in Europe. One spark of 
atnhitiou, fanned into a flame, occasioned the broils, which di- 
vided th« powers on the Continent, and led to those sanguinary 
• wars which' became so fierce and continuative between the 
crowns of France arid Britain. Endued with a spiv it of milt- 
tarry ardour, E Iward became desirous of extending both his 
power and his lame:, and having now obtained what he consi- 
dered an advantageous position, the acquisition of teriitory was 
pcarest his heart. Phi^ de Valois being crowned King, on 
account of his cousin Charles, son of Philip the Fair, leaving 
no male huir, Edward was persuaded by his Flemish allies, at 
the jnstigatioii of tbeir leader, Jacob von Artaveld, to umc 
the title and bear the arms qf J^ing of France, After this ori- 
ginally unjustifiable quartering, fooIuNldy continued for centu- 
ries, being judiciously erased from the escutebeoh of our so- 
vereign, It may not be unamusingtoourrcaders.to be informed 
of the manner of its assumption : 

When king Edward had departed from la Flamengrie, and ar- 
rived in Brabant, he set dgt straight for Brussels $ whither he was 
attended by tlie duke of Gueldres, the duke of Juliers, the marquis 
0f Blanckenburg, the^earl of Mens, the lord John pf Hainault, the 
Iprd of Faqiiemont^ and all, the barons of the empire, who were al- 
lied they wished to consider what was next to be done iti 

rhis war which they had begun. For greeter expedition, they or- 
fiered a conference to be holden in the city of Brussels, and invited 
Jap'Qb von Artaveldtto af.tcnd it, who came thither in great array, 
and , brought lyith ftitP all the coqqcil^ from prlneipal iQWP4 Qt 
FJanders. 
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'' At this parliament, the king of England was advised, Jby hil 
allies of the Empire to solicit the Flemings to give him their aid 
and assistance in this war, to challenge the king of France, to follow 
king Edward wjierever be should lead theno, ahd in return he would 
assist them in the recovery of Lisle, Douay, gnd Bethune* 

•♦The Vlemings heard this proposal with pleasure j but they re- 
quested of thp king, that they mighf consider of it^mong themselves, 
and in a short time they would give their answer* 

The kmg consented, and soon after they rpade this reply : 

' Beloved sire, yon formerly madd us a similar request j and we 
are willing to do every thing in reason for you, with6ut prejudice to 
our honour and faith-^but we are pledged by promise op oath, under 
a penalty of two miliions of Borins, to the apostolical chamber, not 
to act offensively against the king of France in any whoever 
he naay be, without forfeiting this sum, and incurring tl^e sentence 
of excommunication : but if you will do wliat we will tell you> you 
will find a remedy; which is, that you take the arms of France^ 
quarter them with those of England, and cal) yourself kfhg of 
France. We will acknowledge your title as good, and we will de- 
mand of you quittance for the above sum, which you wmU grgoj: uoi 
as king of France : thus we. shall be absolved, and at liberty to^o 
with you wherever you please.* * 

The king summoned his Council, for j^e was loth to take the 
title and arms of France, seeing that at present he had not conquered 
any part of that kingdom, and ts*wa.s uncertain whethqf hp;„ever 
should : pn the other hand, he was unwilling to lose the aid and as- 
sistance of the Flemings, who could be of greater 'service to hiai: 
than any^thers at that period, * He consiflted, therefore, with the 
lords of the Empire, the lord Robert d' Artois, and bis most privy 
counsellors, who, after having duly weighed the good and bad, ad- 
vibed him to make for koswer to the Flemings, that if tl)ey would 
engage, under their seals, to the agreement of aiding him to carry on 
the war, he would willingly comply with their conditions, and would 
swear to assist them in the recoveiy of Lisle, Douay, and Bethane ; 
to which they willingly consentecL A day was fixed for them to 
meet at Ghent, where the king and the greater part of the lords of 
the Empire, and in general the councils irom the didereot towns, in 
Flanders assembled. The above mentioned proposals and answers 
were then repeated, sworn to, and sealed ; and the king of England 
bore the arms of France, quarterii^ them with those of England : 
he also took the title of king of France from that day forward, and. 
maintained it, until be laid it aside by a certain agreement, as will 
be hereafter related in this book/* « • * 

At a time when arbitrary power soared high, and little was 
lieard of but of royal prerogative «nd arihtograticalT>jivilc^e, 
it is interesting information yhich jshe\\* us that there waa a 
deinocratical right existing, which, thotigh trampleSkron, could 
not be suppressed; that there arc limits to human power, cer- 
tain bounds beyond which oppression loses its force, and in- 
justice cannot be cxcrcis&d. jacob^v^^n Artaveld, a brevTer'of 
methcglin m Ghent, contrived to gain such popular rtifluence 
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in , that' city and tjic. fcountty in it$ vicinity, tliat be virtually 
coTbtnanded the wljole'of Flai|der$, while lawful sovereign' 
canid with diffidul^ preserve his person in safety; This de- 
ipagogue carricfd it with so high a hand, as to put**thc refractory 
to death, and banith^^o St. Obier those who were jh the slightest 
degree disaffecte^to his measuifes, and who, by way of reproach, 
were termed Lcs Jkiiilts. While the .'unfortunate %!tuatio'h of 
the Earl of Flanders should be , a Jenson to 4^spots^ the fate of 
Artaveld should be another c,o popular tyrants. After forming 
an alliance with the English monarch, and being supported by 
the power />f England, .he at * length, fell a victim tO; his own 
^ambition. Those who had tisurped a right to exalt, conceived 
they had an equal right to put down j and he saw, but too late, 
that neither private nor public virtue will avail with an irritated 
and ill-directed pbpuRice. 

* Tlve battle of Crecy we must not omit/ thotigK the account 
be long; for there were sown the sccd^i of that unrivalled glory 
.which this nation has bince acquired a?i(l maintained. It made 
•a succession of heroes. The exploits of our brave country- 
men, there engaged, have fong survived them; and the recol- 
fection of their valorous deeds has*'seryed to animate thousands, 
and give a tone' of energy to this country, which we hope will 
xievqr bc^lost, while the names of Edward and of Crccy shall be 
found upon record ; ' 

' '' Tlie English, who wrre drawn pp in three divisions, and seated 
on the ground, on seeing their enemies advance, rose undauntedly 
up, 5 nd fell into their rahk«. That of the prince was the first to do 
so, whose archers were formed in the manner of a portcullis, or 
barrow, and the men at arms in the rear. 

** The earls of Northampton and Arafidel, who commanded the 
second division, had posted themselves in good order on his wing, to 
assist and succUur the prince, if necessary. 

'' You must know, that these kings, dqkesi earls, barons, and 
lords of France^ did not advance in any regular order, but one after 
the other, or any way most plea.sing to theopseJves. As soon as the 
, Jc^ng of France came in siglrt of the English', his blood began to boil, 
and J.c cried out to his rnarshaJs, ‘Order rb^ Genoese forward, and, 
begin the battle, in the name of God aild'Sl. Denis/ 

There were about fifteen thousand Genoese efoss-bowmen ; but 
they were quite fgtfgu<?d, having marched on foot. that day six 
leagues, rompletcly armed, and wfth their cross^boVi^s. ^ 

“ 'ihey told the constable, they were not in a fit condition to do 
any grcatTtd'ngs 4hat day in -battle* The. earl df Ale n 900, hearing 
this, said, \ This is whaf one gets by ^ny>loying soch scoundrels, who 
fall off whqjjr there is any need for them/ 

Duringthis tiuie, a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder and 
a very terrible eclipse of the him j and before this rain' a great flight 
of crows hovered ifi airoover all those battalions, making a loud 
poise. Jlhortly afterwards iti Cleared tip, and the sun .»shone very 
bright^ biir the Frenchmcij had it in Ibeir faces, and \h9 English in 
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When llifi Genoese were somewhat in order, ^lod dp|Jro:ic^ 
4lie English, thef, set up a loud aiiont, m order to frighten th«iiji' 
but they remained quite fitill, aiid did not see/n to attend to it. They 
then set up » second shout, and advanced a little forward j but ties’ 
English never moved. They hooted a thiad time, advancing witfc 
their cross-bows presented, and tjpgan to shoo't. The English aydicea 
theji advai^ced one step forward, and shot th^?r arrows W'ith sucli 
force and quickness, that U seemed as if it snowed. 

When the Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced their aniis« ^ 
heads, and through their armour, s'bme of them cjiit the strings pf 
*thefr cross-bows, others dung them on the' ground, and all turned 
about, and retreated, quite dlscomhted. The Freneh had a 2aign 
body of men at arms on horseback, richly dressed, to support the* 
Genoese. • • 

The king of France, seeing them thus fall back, cried oat ^ Kill 
roe those scoundrels j for they stop up onf road, without any nai-' 
son.* You would then have seen the above-mentioned men^t arib 
lay about them, killing all they could of these runaways. 

The English continn^ shooting as vigorously atid quickly as ' 
before: some- of tbeir’arrows fell among the horsemen, whtfipnS 
sumptuously equipped, and, killing ai^d wounding many, made ibem 
caper and fall among the Genoese, so that they were in such con- 
fusion they could never rally ^gain. In tbg English army there wm 
some Cornish and Welshmen on foot, who had armed tbemsetvep 
with large knives : these, advademg through the ranks nf tian mciiL 
at arms and archers, who made way for them, came upon the Freoeh 
when they were in this danger, and, falling upon earls, 
knights^ and squires, slew many, at which* the king of England was 
afterwards much exasperated. • 

** The valiant king of Bohemia was slain there. He was caBod 
Charles of Luxembourg ; for he was the son of the gallant king and 
emperor, Henry of Luxembourg: having heard the order of the 
battle, he inquired where his son, the lord Charles, was t his at* 
tendants answered, th^t they did not know, but believed hS was 
fighting. The king, said to them ; * Gentlemen, you are all my 
people, my friends and brethren at arms this day t therefore^ as 1 am 
blind, I request of you to lea3 me so far into the engagemenrthat I 
may strike one stroke with my sword.’ The knights replied, they 
would directly lead him forward j and, in order that they might not 
lose him in the crowd, they fastened nil the reins of tlieir horses to- 
gcther,^and put the king at their head, that he might gratify his wisfa^ 
and advanced towards the enemy. • 

The lord Charles of Bohemiai who already signed his name as 
king of Germany, and bore the arras, had come in good order to the 
engagement ; but when he perceived Jhat it was likely fo turn om; 
against the French, he departed, and I do m>t weft know whht |!p^ 
he took. * • . V 

The king, his father, lud rode in among the enemy, and rosdp 
good use of bis sw(;^rd ; he and his companions had fought most: 
gallanfly. Ibey advanced so far that ^ley were all slain j ai^ on 
the morrow they were found on the grqund, >titU their horses all lied 
{ogethcr. * * 
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The earl of Alen^on advanced in regular order ttj^n the Enghah, 
to fight with them ; as dM the carl of |landeri,t in another part. 
TThese lords with their detachments« coastings as it were, the 
archers^ came to the prince's batulion, where they Ibugbt valfantly 
for a length of time. tTbe king of France was eager to march to 
the place where be saV their banpers displayed, but there was a 
hedge of archers befdVo him. 

He had that day made a present of a handsome black horse to 
•sir John of HainauU, who had mounted on h a knight of hrs, called 
sir John de Fusselles, that bol% his banner : wbiclr horse ran off 
with him, and forced his way through the Hoglish army, and, when 
about to return, stumbled and fell into a ditch, and severely wounded 
•.'binoi : he would have been dead, if his page had not followed him 
round the battalions, and foand him unable to rise: be had not, 
however, any other hindrance than from his horse ; for the English 
did not quit the ranks that day to make prisoners. ll>e pc^e alighted, 
a»J raised him up ; but he 'did not return the way he came, as be 
would Iiave found it dithcult from the crowd. 

‘‘This battle, which was fought on the Saturday between la 
Br‘^yas*^nd Crccy, was very murderous and cruel ; and many gallant 
deeds of arms were performed^ that were. never known. 

“ Towards evening, many knights and squires of the Freiich had 
lost their masters ; they wandered up and down the plain, attacking 
the English in small parties: they were soon destroyed; for the 
Englis^h had <leterrniued that day tbgive no quarter, or bear of ran- 
som from any one. 

Early in the day, some French, Germans, and Savoyards had . 
broken through the arcliefs of the princess battalion, and had en- 
gaged with the men at arms; upon which the second battalion 
came to his aid, and it was time, for otherwise he would have been 
hard pressed. The first division, seeing the danger they were m, 
sent a knight in great haste, to the king of England, who was posted 
upon an eminence, near a windmill* On the knight's arrival, he 
said, ' Sir, the earl of Warwick, the lord Sta^rd, the lord Reginald 
Cobham, and the others who are about your son are vigorously at- 
tacked by the French; and they in treat that you would come to 
their a^isistance with your battalion, foV if their numbers shouki in- 
crease, Uiey fear he will have too much to do.’ 

“ "i iie king replied : ‘ Is ray sen dead, unhorsed, or so badly 
Wounded that he cannot support hirnself ?’ ‘ Nothing of the sort, 
«..«hank God,’ rejoined the knight ; ‘ bnt be is in so hot an engage- 
riieiit, that he has great ineed of your help.’ The king answered, 

‘ Now, sir Thomas, return b^ckjo those that sent you, and tell 
them from me, not to send again for roe this day, or expeet that I 
shall come^det what will happen,^ as long as myosop has bfe ; and 
my, that I commai^d there to let the boy win bis spurs ; for I am 
determined; if it please God, that all the glory and honour of this 
day shall be^iven to him, and to those inta whose care I have en- 
trusted him.’ < , - 

“ ’1,1)6 knight returned to^his lords, and related the king’s answer, 
which mightily encouraged them, and made them repent tht 7 had 
ever seiit‘such a raes^sage. 
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^ It r« a certairj fact, 'that sir Godfrey de Harcourt, who io^ 
the prtoc 6 *$ battalion, having botn told by sorne of the Englij*h, that 
they had the banner of hU brodier et^a^din the battle 
him, was eftceeditigly anxious to save him ; but he was too late, for 
he was left dead on the d&!d, and so wastbeearlof Au made bis* 
nephew« - * ’ * 

• ihe other hand, the earls of Alen^oft*and of Flanders wet* 
fighting lustily under their banners^ and with their own people ^ bnit ' 
they could not resist the force of the English, and were there slaia; 
as well as many other knights nnd*squtres that wqre attending on dr 
accompanying them. 

The earl of filois/ nephew to the king of Franoe, and the dnhe 
of Lorraine hi« brother-in-law, with their troops, made a gallant €tov> 
fence j but they were surrounded by a troop of English* and Wel^h, 
and slain in spite of their prowess. The earl of St. Pol and tlie earl 
of Auxerre were also killed, as well as mrfny others. 

I,nte after vespers, the king of Ffance had not more '^cmt Dim 
than sixty men, every in'doded. Sir John of Hainault, who 
was of the number, hack once remounted the king 5 for jus hor<cbad, 
been killed ui’Kier him by an arrow : he said to the king,^^r 5 rfe- 
treat whilst you have an opportunity, and do not expose yoursetf 
ao simply if you have lost this battle, another time you will hcj:be 
conqueror,* After'he had skid ihjs, he tpok the bridle of the 
horse, and led him off by {dreoifot^e bad before inueated of l&i 
to retire. . *•* ♦ • * 

'' The king rode oh, until he came to the castle of la Brqyes, 
where he found the gates shut, for it was very dalk. The kitijf or- 
dered ^he governor of it to be summoned ; be came upon the battle- 
ments, and asked who it was that called at such an hour ^ Tbe king 
answered, * Open, open, governor j it is the fortune of France.* Hie 
governor, hearing the* king's voice, immediately descended, opened 
the gate, and let down the bridge. The king and his company eo-* 
tered thecasljt; but he had only witli him live barons, sir John of 
Hainault, the lord Charles of Montmorency, the lord of BeaujCu, the 
lord of Aubtgny, and the lord of Montfort, 

The king would not bujj* himself in such a place as that, but, 
having taken some refreshments, set out again with his atesndaiita 
about midnight, and rode on*, under the direction of guides who were 
well acquainted with the country, until, about day-break, lie came 
to Amiens, where he halted. • • 

This Saturday the English never quitted their ranks in pursuMfg 
of any one, but remained on the field, gSarding their position, and 
defending themselves against aU«\vho«attacked^hem. The battle was * 
ended at ihd hourof vespers.’* 

We should, had our limits pennittc^, have given a dcecrip. 
tion of a grand naval engagement 4)61 ween the Er^^lish anfd’^'thc 
combined Spanish and Genoese fleets off the coasrof HolUnd. 

{n which victory dedered ior the former. The battle, was hard 
fought and the contest ^liarp; but tl)^ English then^as 0 % si|ni- 
|ar occasipns in the jpresent age, ibought tlfat to engage was to 
conquer ; and whenever suph a decided spirit ammi||les the 
great of people* tlie 5 f mun in ihe issue be invincible^ 
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Wfc rriust not pass without notice a js^ubject which has lon^j 
fixed the attention ot the 'Continental powers; afid must, at this 
eventful period, come home to the heart of every real friend of 
. ^rbain. While the Duke of Lancaster was conducting. a' war 
against France and opain* a general invasion of this island was 

S projected; preparations on a vdry pxtensive scale, were made 
or carrying the scheme into eSectf and equally energetic plaivs 
were adopted to counteract it- . The preparations on the part 
of France give sqme faint ideabf the immensity of the under- , 
taking, and the sanguine hopes entertained by the French 
tary on the oceasion,*of subjugating this lortg-cnvied spot, and 
ifeting in the spoils of a flourishing country ; 

The king of France, hia uncles and council, had been well in- 
formed of the intended eitpedition of the duke of Lancaster, before 
fiejiad sailed from JEnglandn (for fame spreads all things abroad) 
and that ft was meant against Castille- k was for this reason the 
duke of Burgundy had concluded so easilya j^ace with the Flemings, 
arndJ o^ort ler that the king of Castilje might have assistance ; for the 
Ling'ol' France was bound to aid him, as he had always succoured 
France, when railed upon, with men and ships. Add to this, the 

f 'eat desire the young king of Franco had ever sliewn to invade 
ttgland with a powerful alrmy and navy. In this he was joined by 
all the chivalry of the realm, but especially by the duke of Burgundy, 
tlie constable of France, and the count de St* Pol, although he bad 
insu;ried king Richard’s sister, as^well os by the Iqrd de Cbucy.’ , 

, “ These lords said, ^ Why should not we, for once, make^ visit 
to England to sec the country and its inhabltapts, and learn the way 
thither, as the English have done in France ? lliis year, therefore, 
of we will go thither, as well to break up the expedition 
of the duke of Lancaster, and force him to return home, as to give 
alarm to the English, and sec hbw they will behave.;, Greater ar- 
maments were made in France than had hitherto been done. Hea- 
vier taxes were impcllsed on all the towns and country than for one 
hundred years, and such sums had never been raised, nor were ever 
greater preparations made by sea and'^land. The whole summer, 
until September, was employed in grinding flour, and making bis • 
euit, in Arras, Bethuue, Lille, Douay, Amiens, St. .Omer, and in all 
^ tire towns near to Sluys ; for it was the plan of the king to embark 
j^t Slnys, sail for England, and destroy the whole country* 

‘ ** Many of (he rich me|) of France were forced to pay a third or 

fourth of their properly, in order to build vessels of a suflicient size ; 
and the poorer sort were taxed as much as they were worth, to pay 
the men at ^rms. 

There was not* a vessel of any size from the port of Seville to 
Frossia, that the French could lay their i>ands on, but was seized by 
fair or foul nlleaas, for the king of France. Provisions arrived from 
all quarters. . Very great quantities, of wine, salted meats, pats, 
Ihisses of bay, onions, verjuice, biscuit, flour, butter, the yolks ot 
^eggs irf powder and yammed in barrels,, and every cither necessary, 
were seqt «from Flanders, so that, in future times* those who hav$ 
iK>tbeeii^eye-witi>esses will never be^lieve (he accounts. 
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• ‘^x)rds and[ knights,* at gr6at distances; wete writte^ to, te^ ^s5-^ 
quest tbejr wuld ^company ,ibe king of France in tht$.eap^itioa.^< 
even as faras Qertnany, Savoy, and the lands of the count 4* 
tnagnac,* The carl of Savoy was retained with dve hundred lances^ 
as were aisa the count d*Armagnac and the dauphin of. Auverg4.n; 
and, because these lords were so distant, Uiej' sent Ijefore them vast* 
.provision of stores: and it was WonderfuP to see^.the quantity 
cpstly articles that cante to ^mnders, by Und and sea, IhroUg^ 
Damme, Bruges and Sluya* " 

When St. John’s day was come, all , the great i^sels in HpJ- 
land, Zealand, Middleborgh, Dbrdrecht, Schopnhoven, Leyden* 
the Brille, and other places near the sea, were ^ sought for to carry 
this army from Sluys ; but the HoUanders and, tliea^Cbt said, that if 
they wanted their vessels or their services, they must pay th 
down the sums agreed on, otherwise Jhey would not stir They 
were wise in so doing j for they were instantly paid, before they 
would leave their houses or harbours* • 

« ^ever, since God created the worid, were there *^n IbtAi 
numbers of large ships, allied the* harbours of Sluys and Blancken* 
burgh } for, when they^wete counted, in the month of September, 
this same year, they were -twelve hundred and eighty-sev^eflflrtltps. 
Their masts, on coating from sea, appeared like a thick forest/ 

The constable’s ship was building at Treguier, in Brittany j fnd 
the coirstable had there consft ucted a towg of frame-work, of large 
timber, which was to be put together, on their landing in EoglaiiS, 
for the lords to retreat to, aS4 place of safety, and jo lodged 
therein, to prevent any danger that might arise from nightly attacks. 
This town was so constructed, that, when they dislodged, it could 
be taken to pieces, roofs' and allj and^many carpenters and other 
workmen, who bad been employed on it, were engaged, «at very 
high visages, to attend the properly taking it to pieces and creciipgit 
again. • . 

I never beard the name of the duke of Brittany, nor had tte 
laid up in Flauders stores of any kind, nor of the dukeof Touraiiie^ 
the king’s youngest brother, imrof the count de Blois, as^mong 
the number ot those who were to accompany the king on this occa* 
sion. But all could not go : it was necessary some should remain, 
behind in France, to guard the psalm. | . 

Whoever had been at Damme, Bruges or Sloys at this timCt 
and had seen how busily all were employed in loading the vesseia 
with hay in trusses, garlic, onions, biscuit in sacks, pease, beans^^ 
cheese-bowls, barley, oats, rye, wheat, waz-candles, housings, sh€HMi$» 
boots, helmets, spurs, knives, hatchets, swedges, pick-axes, hooks, 
wooden pegs, boxes hlled withpintipents, totv, bandages, coverlids * 
for sleeping on, horse-shoe nails, bottles of verjuice and vinegar, 
iron, stone ware,*pewter and wooden pots and dishes, «Oandles^ticks, 
basons, vases, fat pigs, hasters, kitchen <furnitifre, utensils for the 
buttery, and for the other ofBtes, and every article neo^sary for man 
or beast, would have been struck with astonishment. The eagernesif 
and pleasure wer^ so gaeat in the beholding it, that had any one had 
a fever or toothache, he would have ^ot rid of them by ^nnlng 
from one place to anotHer. The ejnvers^ions which were ovjex^ * 
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'heard bf twffn the French shewed they considered jfetfgland t(dii!d 
‘ be ruined and destroyed, beyond resource, the nsen put to death, 
and the women and children carried in slavery to Fnnce. 

The kti'g of Englaufi and his council were duly informed of 
these grand preparations ; and it was conddenily aifinv^d and be* 
lieved that the French would not fail to invade the country, as they 
had sworn they would do so. It is Qot strange that such formidable 
preparations should fequirc the utmost attention, nor would it he 
matter of surprize if the English were at first much alarmed, tor, 
immense as these armaments w^ere, they were greatly oiagDilied ; 
and it was not certain whether tbby were meant to invade England, 
or to attack Calais by sea and land j for the English knew w^ell 
tltere was not a4ovvu the French were more desirous of regaining 

Calais. 

On tins account, great stores of corn and other grain, salted 
meat and fish, wines and brandies, were sent fiora England to 
Calais. Sir Thomas Holland, carl of Kent, sir Hugh Calverley, sir 
William ^Elmham, the earl of Angos, sir Walter Warren, sir 
Walter Paul, sir William Touc'het, sir ^ewis de Montalban, sir 
Colars d*Ambretirourt, ucre ordered ihii her to defend it, and with 
thefiVInvt liundrcd men at aims and as many archers. The eail of 
Arun3el and lord Henry Despen^er put to sea with forty large ships, 
haviiig on board three hundred men at arms, and six hundred ar-* 
cheu LOinpletcly armed.” < 

The English court duly informijd of the real intentions of 
the Frehch to invade this country, though greatly alarmed, im- 
mediately took psoper precautions both to protect the Colonies 
abroad, as well as for dctence at home. In a parliament held 
specially on this occasion at Westminster, the Eailof Salisbury 
spake as follows: 

* Your majesty, and my lords present, need not be surprised if 
our adversary, the king of France, proposes to invade us ; for since 
the death of the most potent and sagacious prince, 'Edward of 
happy memory, our sovereign lord, this realm has incurred several 
risks of being destroyed By ils own subjects and the commotions of 
peasants. It is also perfectly well knowp in France that we disagree 
among ourselves, and are torn by faction, wliich makes them imagine 
their enterprise cannot fail of success. The danger is indeed great, 
for he must be weak who fears not his enemy. While we remain 
^mited, the king with the people, and the people with the king, we 

victorous and powerful, and there were none able to do us 
^any essential injury. Jl i/tberefoie necessary, (and never was any 
thing in England moie pressing) for us to act in unity, and reform 
tvhat may be wrong, if we wish to preserve our honour, as well as 
for us to hltjuire injo thestateof our ports, that luch defence may 
be made that thekingdonf be not any way hurt, nor we accused of 
neglect by the^ountry. This realm Wts been long in its flower 5 
and you know that what is in flower has greater nded of attention 
than it in fruit. We must theretoie act sfs if was in flower j 
for, sine.j these last sixty^yearr , those fcoigh{3 pnd squires who have 
gone out 0 ^ it have acquired more renown than any others , of what 
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soe\’«r. Let us exert ourselves that our honour be.pr^s#n*ed(^ 
untarnished as loi^ a^ we live.’ 

This speech of the earl of Salisbur)*^ was attentively listen^ to ; 
and the lords said, it would be right to fdllow his advice. 1 will 
not longer dw^ell on what was debated at this meeting, for I do not,, 
pretend to know every thing ; bat 1 do knoi>^, that after proper 
had been taken, as I have already noticed for the defence of- Calais, 
aM the coast of England, where it was tljonght the French would 
land, was U’cll guarded, ^ 

The earl of Salisbui*}*, becayse his estate was in the Isle of 
Wight, which lies opposite to the country of CSux in Normandj', ‘ 
was ordered thither to guard and defend it with the men at arms and 
archers of that country. The earl of Devonshire was sent to Scjiu h* , 
ampton with two hundred men at arms and six hundred archers, to 
guard that haven. The earl of Northuihberland to the port of Uye, 
with the same number of men at arms and archers. The carl of 
Cambridge was sent to Dover with §ve hundred men at armsysnd 
twelve hundred archers. His brollier, the earl of Buckiffgham, to 
Sandwich, with six hundfii^ men at arms and twelve hundred archers. 
The earls of Staffofid ffnd Pembroke to Orwell, with hve^[^j,udred 
men at arms and tw'elve hundred archers. Sir Henry and sir 
Percy to Yarmouth, with* three huiKlred men at arms and six hun* 
dred archers: Sir Simon Bi^rley was appointed governor of D/i\xf 
castle only. • 

Pivery port and harbour f|;om the Humber to Cornwall was well 
provided with men at arms and’archers, and watchmexf w’er^ posted 
on all .the hills near the sea coasts opposite to Frajnee and Flan(|;ers« 
The manner of posting these watchers* was as follows : they had 
large frascony casks filled with sand, w-hich they placed one on the 
other, rising like columns j on these were planks where the watchnaen 
remained night and <iay on the look-out. They were ordered, the 
moment they should observe the fleet of France steering towards 
land, to light torches and make great flres on the hills to alarm th« 
country, and ’the forces within sight of these fires were to^basted 
thither. It had been resolved to allow the king of France to land, 
and even to remain unmolested for three or four days: they w'ereflrsc 
to attack the fleet, and destroy it and all their stores, and then to acU 
vance on the king of France, not to combat him immediately, but to 
iiarass his army, so that they might be disabled and afraid to forage $ 
for the corn countries were all to be burnt, and England at best is a^ 
difficult foraging country j by which plan they would be starved an^^ 
easily destroyed. ^ • 

fluch was the plan laid down by the council of England. Col- • 
Chester bridge was ordered to bef broken down, for a deep river runs 
under it, which flows through Es.sex, and falls into the Thames, op- ^ 
posite the island df Skepey^ The Londoners would pull this bridge . 
down for the greater security^of their tow^. 

If the taxes were burthensome on towns and per^ns in France, 

I must say they were not much lighter in England, atid the country 
suffered from them along time afterwards j but they were paid 
cheerfully that they might be more effettua% guarded. Thete' were 
at ibis time ten thousand men at arms and one hundred 1j*ousasd 
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> archers In Fuginnd, although the duke of lancaster led so^mrt^ 

a force to 

Iji Chap* XIILv we are brought to the vAy pinnacle of 
miciatis expectation. ^Like the proud vaunts of the modern 
Boaster^ and the inyeftives used in the Parisian prints of the 
day, the king of France visited every part of the coast to review 
the preparations and encourage the troops. The knights and 
tiquire^, who were arming on all sides, vowed vengeance on the 
taneti English t and swoic never to return till it had been 
thoroughly satiated in the blobcl of this country. The sailing 
of a patt of their formidable armament, the consequences of it, 
and the subsequent defeat, and tNc relinquishing all further at* 
TPihpts at invasion are interestingly detailed t 

"On the arrival of the dute of Kerry at Sluys the king said to 
him* — * Ha, ha, fair uncl^, though I was so anxious to see you, you 
haye been long in coming : why have you made such delay, when 
we oUghT to have been at this memont iu England, where we should 
have combated our enemies ?* 

duke laughed and made his excuses for tlie delay, but did 
not at tirst deliver his real .sentiments: he wished to examine the 
state of the jmrveyances and the fleet, w^hich made so beautiful a 
fbcfw in the roud that it was deliglitiu] to see it. He had been at 
5>lay^ for mure than seveVi days, and it was daily rumoured they 
were to sail on the morrow $ but in, truth the wind was quite con* 
trary td sailing for England. As it was now St. Andrew’s tide, the 
weather was liaxyj and you may judge if this were a fit season for 
so many noble persons to p^tt to sea ns were now' wailing to embaik 
«t Slujs, wliose stores and provision were on board. 

** borne of the young princes of the blood-royal, with a desire to 
display their courage, had indeed made a few cruises near the har- 
bour, saying, that they would be the flrst to land in England, should 
•none others venture thither. In this number were sir Eobeitand 
sir Philip d’ Artois, sir Henry de Bar, sir Peter de Navarre, sir Peter 
d’Albretii, sir Bernard Armagnac, with many more. These young 
lords, having once begun, were so impatient to sail in earnest, that a 
council v;as held, in the presence of tiiu king, to dcteiminc how they 
should pjoceed. The duke of Beny bn»ko up the whole) and gave 
such well-grounded leasons, that the greater part of4hose who were 
the most forward to embark were discouraged) anti said it would be 
^Ily and madness to .idvise the king, who was but a child, to 
put tosta in 5u< h \\eather^ and to nuke war on a people and coun* 
try, who-e roads no (vie was acquainted with, and a country which 
was likewise disadvantageous for warlike exploits. ‘ Now, suppose,* 
said the dnkc of Berry, * we were all landed in England, we cannot 
fight the EiTgliMh uekss they like it, andT’we dare hot leave our par- 
ley ances behind, for whoever should ^do so would lose the whole. 
Birt if any rtue w’ished tg make this voyage, though of no great 
iengih, he would do it in the middle of sumnier, and not in the 
bean of w liner. Summon all the sailors who are here, and they will 
reil yoil that what I sayris trftc) and that,iDotwithstdndmg the very 
immcieubiiieet we have Colleeted, »iioLil(i we put to sea, of the flt* 
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tet^n Ulitidred sail, tl^erd never be three hundred ’ 

vrithiri sight, Nomr, cuUsider what risks we max **^'0 5 but ! dd* n<St 
say this out of. any (ksire tp he excused froth being of the. psrftjf;,.,, 
myself^ but solely ds I believe it sound sense, and that the council^. ;{ 
and tberpajority of JPr^oe^ are of my way of t!hi.»kiog.‘ I am 
brother of liurgQadyV, that you ^d»I undertake this expedition,; birt . 
1 will nevbtjadvise :the*ktng to do so s for, should any accident (laj^-'v. 
l>en fo him, the whole bfame would be laid on us for having con* ^ 
sehted lo it/ ^ th CrOdTs nairie,* replied the king of France, ‘ I dA' 
resolved to go, should no one follow fiie/ Th^ lords laughed, addl ; 
sdid the king has. a $||png inclination to embark. ' 

It wds detertninra in this council, that the invasion should b^ 
deferred to April or May ^ and^hat what stores could be pfOservedT^ 
such as biscuit, salted meat and wine, shoOU be put In warehouses y 
and regulations were tnadej for the men at arms to A.Shiya . 

in the month of March. * ' . ^ 

All this was soon known; and tj^us was the grand . 

broken up,ywhi^t had cos^France one hundred thousand frSncSj^ / . 
thirty tioi^ told. The^counhl had prdered that the king shoul d 
return to France, and the different lords to fheir hpm^Si , 

things should remain on the same fckJtiQgon which &y thpii rested .. 
until tne spring, when every one should be prepared to obey the* . 
king’s summons, and commenccT their iroyage under.more fortunate , 
auspices than at this moment. 

** It would have surprised any bne to have seen the rage'^^hCN 
knights and squires on bearing the^ orders : more especially thost^ . 
who had come from distant parts; and had expended afl their money/ 
ill the hopp of amply repaying themselves in England. Among 
were the count de Savoye, the count d’Armagnac, thq cdtlnt 
dauphin d* Auvergne, apd a hundred great barons, who departed 
much discontented at nOt having seen ,Soglaod., The king wae 
equally vexed, but be could i\ot amend it.. 

The army now separate4, some pleaWd and others angry ; but; 
the servants of the principal lords staid behind, for the ben^t*of 
their masters, and to sell off their stores ; in this, great losses ac^ 
crned ; for what had cost one hundred francs was disposed of for 
ten, and even under. The count dauphin d'Auvergne assured *me ' 
on his faith, that for his stores which had cost him ten thousand , 
francs, he did not receive one thousand when re-sold i his servants,^ 
like those of others, suffered eveiy thing to go to ruin. 

'' When news of this. reached England/ those who were afraid of 
the French coming were greatly rejoiced; while ^thera were sorry,/ 
for they expected to. have made themselves rich, from them. A 
grand feast was given In the city of London to all who had been ap- 
pointed to gualt^ the different harbours. The kii?g l^ept hif'Christ^ 
mas, in a solemn manner, at Westminster, aftd there created threi 
dukes : first, tJie earl of Cambri'^gd, duke’of York ; his bAjher, the* 
earl of Buckingham, duke of Glocesier ; the earl of Oxford, duke 
of Ireland. These feas^i were long and magnificently continued, arid . 
the people of England thpug^t they had esc^ed from great danger ^ 
but others, who had not the same alarms, said* that the areqy 
navy, which bdd been so pompously collected at Sluys, were only to 

Voi. IL aft 
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frighten England, and fiwca the duke 6f Lancaiter 'to vetoi'n Vrem 
Galicia, where be ^aa conquering town# and £a(tles at his pleasure/' 
* Thus ended this* long preparing and expensivc-cjtpcdition, 
%^hich had otcastoned prodigious ainrm throuj^this kingdom. 
So much so, that Ihi shrine of Thomas a Becket was removed 
•from Camerburj^ to Dover castle as a plane of safety ; numbers' 
Vuned their money* and jewels ; and all commeroial relations 
ceased, because geneui confidence failed through the panic 
occasioned b)j Gallic threatSi. 

Having thus far attended the author, we now turn to the 
translator. Endeavours to elucidate, or translate ancient authors, 
deserving encouragemem, in proportion to the importance 
of the subjects on which they treat. To bring our ancient his- 
torians into general reading, in an age Uke the present, when 
Jrivolity has so greatly^ usurped the scat of serious study is 
Justlj deserving attention a^d pfaise. 

The first attempt to transplant *j>*& beauties of Froissart was 
by Sleidan, we believe, in his Latin abridgement, which 
Was afterwards translated into French and English. A transla- 
tion of tlie original work*was made at the command of King 
*Henry VIII. and published tbeiatter end of his reign, by Sir 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners. This, M. de Saint Palaye 
;^ayf, is .more correct as to proper names than any of tlie edi- 
tions in French. And there are those, who perhaps might have 
preferred an amendtd^ edUiOH ^ Rerners^ the quamtness of 
style being more consonant to that of the author. We are of 
a ciiffcrcin opinion, and so we suppose will the generality of 
lejidcrs. There is a simplicity, which, though pleasing in one 
ago, is disgusting in another. Berners^ edition is very incom- 
plete from various chasms occurring through a want of colla- 
tion ; the erroneous orthography ot names, both of persons 
and places, is perplexing ; and his language extremely obsolete. 
Ttiese considerations induced the present translator, who ap- 
pears attached to the venerable chronicler, to furnish the world 
with d new transl£^roi!i. Knowing that Mr. Johnes has travelled 
over many of -the countries, which were the scenes of these 
memoiis, well acquainted 'with modern languages, and posses- 
sed of a most invaluable historical library, abounding with 
MSS. and pnntod books, few were better qualified for the un- 
dertaking than the* owner of the elegant seat of Hafod. And 
while auany of the nobility and gentiy are squandering their 
hours at the gaining /able, the knight of tlte shire lor Cardigan 
has set a /loble example, by employbg his, in furnishing a por. 
tion to Aie gencial stock of human knowledge. Ahtx tivenfy 
yrars employment in this arduous task, ceiuinly has a lair 
"claim to gratitude, if npt a right to jublic praise. Should it bn 
refused lie must console..himscIf with 

♦ ** Non temper ferict quodcuaque mdnabitur arcus/* 
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Mr. Johnes h 4 s be^ indefatigable in correcting the of our 
printed editions collating all he could procure : be has made 
many valuable additions procured from numerous MSS. in 2rr- 
chives difficuU of access ; be has besides called in the aid of many 
other valuable and sc^tree works to illustrate difficult passages, 
and confirm alterations. In this#pursiiit he has discovered three 
French editions* not enumerated by the industrious and learned 
academician dc St. Palaye; an^ that this countiy is richer 
than even' France, in MS. copies^ of the author. In several 
valuable gnes in his own magnificent library, he has found a 
number of additional chapters; and has contrived to fill up 
several chasms in the original work, besides enriching hii ni^ 
mcrous notes from the marginal observations of transcribers. 
These are curious ; and, from external evidence* evincing tbey 
are as old as the respective MoS. in wliiclfi they exist, (here la 
presumptive proof that they are gepufne. Tiie auihentioity ot 
some is decided, Mr* J. sd^oses, by their speaking of notorious 
events, siich as probably wotild not escape the observaij^iV -of 
Froissart. Such is that of the great Plague, which in the 
century raged oyer the world, and was in many countries ' 
severely felt for a length of time after it had ceased. The 
ditional chapters here introduced supply the deficiency. 

Mr. johnes has however to dalnent the non-arrival .of colla- 
tions, BOW made with the celebrated MS. at Breslau, in lime 
£or tiis edition., This we regret, because it is* generally be- 
lieved to be the only uurautilated one existing, and is said by 
those who have seen it, to contain incontrovertible facts, That 
the author was a decided adherent to the English cause and vice 
versa. The edition principally followed by the translator is that 
of Denys Sauvage, printed in four volumes folio, at Lyoiis 
in 1537, and reprinted at Paiis in the same form 1574. 
editor appears to have possessed those indispensable qualities in 
the publisher of an ancient work, patient investigation for col- 
lective comparison, and a tenacity for the originii text ofi the 
author. He r^eceives this flattering testimony from one who has 
been treading the same path, “ Sauvage promised nothing rela- 
tive to his edition of Froissart, which he has not faithfully per- , 
formed ; which wc may be convinced by following the notes he^ 
has added.” * • 

The present reader of Froissart, •although acquainted with 
the language in which he wrote, must labour under tbrge serious 
difficulties in pending the^original ; — cli^rnge which has 
taken place in the usage and inipaiung.of words, through the dif- 
ference between ancient and modem manners ; the irSccui acies 
in the names of jpersons and places ; with the intricacy of 
genealogies ; and the want of specific . 

The first deficiency can only be.suppfied by cxp^jinatorv 

2 Si / ' 
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notc^? or references to contemporary writers, or such as were 
nearly so, when they treat oi similar things, r 
• The second must be by collating the author’s -own pages, 
xvhere the same persons or places are spoken of/ with topogra- 
pliical informatio/l, Sind collateial history. 

The last'; but pot the least difficulty, must be obviated by re- 
ference to Fa^dera ^Tnd other public acts, ancient wills, deeds, 
grants of lands, obituaries, land funereal monuments. 

In all these Mr. J. has abundantly laboured with varied suc- 
cess. Thus, explaining the machinteg called Martinet Towe^s^ 
we only learn Irom Du Cange that they were some kind of 
■wwarlike instruments. Respecting the term lances^ Denys Sau- 
vage has this note : “ La deduction suivante me semblc montrer que 
chcbcune Lance nUtoh qu'me homme (ant d*un cote que d'autre.'* 
is more probable, ^ thajt it means what is elsewhere called Men 
at Aims^ in opposition to archers, &c. Mr. J. in a note ob- 
serves, I’hat in the number of ap^army in those times, every 
«Q4U2.at arms should, in reckoning, bd counted as three i for he 
had his esquiie to bear his lance, and also his esquire.” 
Villaret, in his History of France, says, that 3000 men at arras, 
‘amounted to nearly 12,000. ’ 

Respecting geographical emendations, Mr. J, appears to have 
been ratJiTC successful; and in ascertaining persons less so. Nor 
can wc attach blame for this, when it is considered how n^uch 
*iianies ot persons are changed; sometimes being written as 
pronounced, and soractimes mis-spelt through the ignorance ot 
the copyist, or the haj>te of the transcriber : nor are they always 
uniformly spelt in the same copy. ISaUvage marginally refers 
to moietlun loriy authors ; and, possessed of very superior ad- 
vantages, the present translatoi has done more. Not only has 
fao'inade the additions and alterations above alluded to, but he 
has accompanied the text with a variety of valuable notes ex- 
tiacfed from tfi4 works of both French and English writers of the 
gi Ptitest celebrity. We have therefore no right whatever to com- 
plain, nor would wc be thought to derogate in the least degree 
fioin tlie merits of his labours, by our concluding observations : 
While we wiih he had dorte more we wonder he has done so 
much. But as hisioiy without chronology is deprived of much 
ol its dignity, it*\vouId iiave been a great desideratum supplied, 
had Mr; J. addi d a chrt)nolbgical raWc, or at least had the 
ciiaptei^ been r!n ouically disposed. An index f>f the local and 
pcisonal uamc^. ^t)uud in Froissait, and the conjectural ones 
niiglir luve bech controiitcd together. Of the style we have 
givr‘rta ^iiifiictent spccjinni in the quotations we have made; it 
i'-i nor so concct, or so adapted to inoderri cats, as could have 
Imi \»^ishecl ; but Mr,. J. Suvs, “ it was his aim to suit it as 
mticl\a possible to that., of his venerable original, and to render 
K in exact tian.slaiioii, without becoming servilely literal.” 
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St ill allowing tliii, th^re often occur words and phrases adihissiblc 
in no Inode of veriiom ‘ Such are honseU for giving the Sacra* . 
incnt — spitted for pierced — inllainously for* vilifyingly--T-^rtf 4 f* 
tures for ViAiof xicsr^redicant for declarative — preachments toij 
declaiming in public asserablics~-3^eZftflrrf«;^5 for rashness or 
temerity — thunderstruck for mtftuitir^nchanted for.’induccd-— 
sore vexed for enraged) &c. The book was first printed at 
Hafbd, under the immediate inspection of the translator, and a 
few copies were printed. off yi folio, as presents (the primiii 4 t 
oJ*his private press J to his intimate friends* ' A quarto edition, 
was then worked off,, and published by J. White, Jfleet-street. 
To the present edition is annexed a revised life of the author^ 
translated from the French of M* de St. Palaye, with some 
critical reflections on Froissart; and a few specimens of his 
poetry. It will be proper to add, that the chapters do not 
exactly correspond with those of |pauvage's or of Eusiace's 
edition, but that in referefd^ to the original work, Mr. J. says 
each volume of the French makes three in the present edhiqn^ 
The other three volumes, which will complete the work, ajie 
announced as in a state of* forwardiA^ss, and that they will be 
shortly published. The plates will appear to many but awk** 
ward outline figures, but to those who look upon' costume as in*, 
tpresting, being traced from seafce illuminations in pur gwn 
libraries, as well as those of France^ they will be considered 
as valuable elucidations of manners, though not Hie most flaU 
tering specimens of the fine arts. 

■ ,, ii. ... ,,, 

A'KT. VI. The Climate of Great Britain \ or. Remarks on \the 
Change it has Undergone particularly within the last Fifty 
Years. Accounting for the increasing Humidity and consequent 
Cloudiness amt Coldness of our Springs and Summers: with flip 
fjfccts such ungenial Seasons have produced upon the VegetaUc 
and Animal Fconon^y. Including various Experiments to ascer-^ 
tain the Causes of sp.ch Chemge. Interspersed with numerous 
Physiojogkal Facts and Observations, illustrative of the Process 
in Vegetation, and the Connection subsisting between the Pheno^ 
menu of the Weather and the Productions of the Soil, By Johm 
W tLi.iAMs, Esq. pp.^SS. ^s, C* & R. Baldwin* < 

London, 1806. • ^ 

JT has long been a general •complaint that our climate is 
changing , for the worse — that our summers are colder,^ and our 
winters Tcss salubridus than 2hey were in ancient timesT* Whe- 
ther this is really the case, or jvhctbejr it is not with ^he climate 
as it is with the age we live in, thought to be degenersiting only 
because the impression of present evil is always stranger than 
tliat which we. receive fron\ .testimonjr or from memory, a 
question which we do ndt pretend tp determine ; and which 
with regard to times very ancient, never c^u be accurately de* 
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terihinAI ; because the obscmtimj$ <>{ artcletifs i/ittn itbi 

s^ufficiently accurate to form a proper gfoifOd of comparwon 
with thosip of present dirties. If th«, however^ ' is the fW, or 
if it is even the fact with regard to such a period of past time,- 
, las has been m^asu^oiS by accurate obsetvatiorr, it is worth while 
to enquire into the cause of the phenomenon; ^ Sorrte, extending 
the evil to the wfibb globe, bsulre endeavoured to account for it, . 
by telling us that the cartli, yielding to the increasing impuise ' 
of a centrifugal power, is gradually receding from the sun, and 
' gradually becoming cooler, as it -recedes. Others have tried "to 
persuade that it is owing to the increasing number of black 
Jipots observable on the sun^s disk, which intercept the rays of 
light and heat, and prevent them from reaching the surface of 
the earth. But neither of these modes of accounting for the 
j)henomenon is sufficiently satisfactory. Mr. Williams, satis- 
lied of the fact of the ife^rioration of the dimatc of Britain, 
endeavours to account for it upon ^different principles, and upon 

S foci pies not less new than singular.' The reader would per- 
ps nut have suspected that the modern improvements in agri- 
culture and in gardening, and the consequent and increased 
luxuriance of vegetable productions, should have been detri- 
mental to the salubrity or ‘fertility of our climate. But this 
is vyjiat ^r. Williams undertakes to prove. The work is di- 
vided into nineteen chapters* 

' The object of the first thapter is to show that the climate of 
Britain is not now so good -as it once was. Gur-summers 
are" more wet, and consequently colder, and our winters less 
fro' ty and more mild than they formerly were.” It is admitted 
that the climate of Great Bfitam might have experienced a 
considerable amelioratinn'in ancient times froip an increase of 
population, and from the introduction of the agricultural system 
of the Romans. Forests were felled, and swarhpy morasses 
drained ; consequently a less vaporous atmosphere was raised ; 
and.the influence of the solar rays being' admitted ro warm the 
ooil, the acquired heat enabled it better to resist the cold of 
winter, and thus a milder temperature was produced. This is 
agreeable to the generally received opinion with regard to the 
effect of agricultural improvements •'Upon climate. But it is 
contended that this amelioration of climate has not kept pace 
with modern improvements ih agriculture, but has rather de- 
clined,^and is now moving in a retrogrilde direction. The 
proofs adduced to cs^pblish this faf't, are— ^ . 

rst, Tl:ke general opinion of„the inhabitants, founded, no 
doubt, o?i general observation, because it is a common remark 
made both by speculative and practical men, that the climate of 
Great Britain is deffenepting ; and this degeneracy is peculiarly 
Remarked fo^have originated about tlie years 1770 pr 1775. 

2ajy, Because the vale of Gloccstershire, according to 
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William of Klalmsbury, produced in the twelfth cotitury Sf 
good wine as many provinces of France ; because there are* 
many places to be iound which arc still chilled by the namew'of^ 
vineyards; and because William of Malmsbury writes * that the^ 
vale of Gloucester yieldtth variety of fiL«ts*and plants, and all' 
aorts of grain, in some places^by the natural richness of 
ground, and in others by the diligence* of*thc countryman i 
enough to excite the idlest person Jto take pains when it repays* 
bis industry with the increase of ajt hundred fold.* 

• With regard to the first of these reasons it piuSt be confessed* 
that the remark is abundantly general ; but it is to be remem'-* 
bered that the generality of a remark is not always a proof ^ 
its truth* There are many general sepiarks and general opi- 
nions that are nothing more than vulgar errors* But if this 
general remark were confirmed by the bbservation of men of 
science, made and recorded wkh |ccuracy, in each suegeediftg 
season, then it would bedcntitled to the highest’ degree of de- 
ference* We do uoe, nowever, find that Mr. Wiliams 
strengthens the remark with any corroboration of thir kjjnd* 
And yet it was surely attainable. For the observations on the 
changes .and tcmperatuie*oif the atmosphere, since the peried 
alluded to, have in this country been buAi minute and accurate. 

With regard to the second. 'reason it will be necessary to 
make a good deal of> allowance for the exuberance ol Williatn 
of Malmsbury’s imagination ; and when this is done there wall 
not remain much to be accounted for! The existence of the 
v'incyards to which William of Malmsbury alludes, and of 
others perhaps equally productive is not to be denied ; but 
there is no reason to believe that vineyards were ever very ge- 
neral m this country, or that the climate was ever very favour- 
able to the cultivation of the vine. It is plain, however^ that 
the vine was more successfully cultivated m former times than 
it is now, and even to a considerable extent. But whether 
dereliction of this species <Jf husbandry is owing to the jlcieii- 
oration of our climate, as Mr. Williams contends, or to other 
causes, is pci haps not quin so obvious as has been supposed,. 
In the course of the last century there are instances to be met i 
with in which its cultivation has been attended with succe^v 
though there are certainly other instances to be found in which 
it has failed. The cekbratwl vwieyaid at Barb, containing* 
about six acres of ground, planted with white muscadine, and 
black cluster grSpes, Mi^ Bradley assures .us yi^fdcd, some 
years ago, sixty hogsheads wine.at a*vintage. JjThe same au-* 
thor mentions a little vincyaid of a private pprsoa at Rother- 
hiihe, which thopgh consisting only of loo vines, and some of 
them only of the second yeai’s growth, yielded at a vintage, 
95 gallons of wine. (Chambers's Qycfopltdia^ ^ 7 b^J • 

Admittmg however, that our climate has changrfi •for the 
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ijFor^e, 3 pd that there arc proofs of wha<; Js this dcterioraH^ 
owing to ? Mr. Williams ;thmk . it, is pwLnt to the increased 
civajjprating or vegetaW^s surface p( thp kingdom, occasioned 
by the “ enclosing of , the open fields and wastes ; the multifa- 
^i^ious intersections^ ojf them hy fences,' especially with haw-P 
tliorn ; to .thc increased )u:tnnaace of our crops by a general 
aysteip of irriprovsinent in the agriculture of this country to. 
these I may with propriety add the }ate increaseof pasturage, 
productive of a serious dispfopoition between that and tillage ; 
tp the numerous plantations, ^morc especially, of foreign treesj 
nnd.such whose exhaling power is prodigiously great ; and the 
immense holies of nearly stagnated water in the numerous 
^als that have been cut within the assigned period.”' 

Such is the theory by which Mr. Williams accounts for the 
change of climate wWch the country has undergone., And in 
support ' of his theory he proceeds to show m his second 
ctepter, that the introducu^i of e^tic fruit trees, as well as 
many others, had Been begun and <!n^cpuraged at a very early 
perfedr The cbesnut, the walnut, the elm, and the l»ombardy 
poplar, together with many^ varieties of the cherry, plum, and 
apple, arc all of this description. But the circumstance by 
which they are found to bp prejudicial to the climate of the 
country is because their evaporating power is much greater 
than that 'of our indigenous pfants. This Mi^, Williams has 
ascertained by, direct experiments made upon a variety of dif- 
ferent plants, which lea»'cs no room to doubt of thp. accuracy 
of thp result. The evil is also increased by the extensive cul- 
tivation of some of our' indigenous plants, whose exhaling 
powers are great, in prefcrcnce to others whose exhaling 
powers arp but little, and Vhich would answer .the purpose 
equally well. The ha\-v^thorn, whose exhafing pbwer is great, 
is cultivated for the purpose of hedges j while the holly, which 
would do equally well, and exhales but littlp, is neglected. 
iTiiis illustrates one of the causes pf the degeneracy of. ouc 
cHroat'e. 

2. But another whioh is thought to ho equally detrimeptal is 
the reduction of waste )ands^ into a state of tillage* In their 
uncultivated state they produced grasses, tnosses, furze, ferns, 
foxgloye, &c. which exhale but little moisture, and are thought 
to protrude their leaves late in thp spring; whereas the luxuriant 
crops of gramineous and legumincpus plants, which now supply 
their pJacA by increasing the vegetsiblc surface, increase also 
the quantity of eVapor^;ted matter. The number pf acres ihr 
clpsed witljffi the Jast fifty Jrears 'ft stated at a, 8 oQ,ooo, which 
. are thought to have added much to the coldness and humidity 
.of our . • * 

But in order to asQcrtara the true value of these causes, it is 
19 be Vc^ernbered that the/ can operate on the climate only by 
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ilie excess of the evaporation of the vegetables al Indeed to, ab£ve 
that t>f the vegftabies which they supplant. This will reduce 
the effect considerably ; for the evaporation from the fomc^ 
surface muss in all cases have been somewhat considerable, anil 
jn marshy situations perhaps more* It n^adtniited that the*at« 
gnment arising from the enclosure of waste la^ids, do^a not 
apply to Scotland as it does to England; lArt it is certain that 
the general complaint of the d^erioration of the climate i$ 
equally prevalent in the formed ^ in the latter. 

• But if the influence of the increased evaporating surface* 
arising from vegetable substances, whether exotic or indigenous, 
were allowed in its utmost extent, still it would be insufficiei^&‘ 
account for the diminished severity gf our winters, whichis 
one part of the remark with regard to the change of climate. 
The influence of vegetable evaporation dan act only in summer, 
when the plant is covered with leaves ; and yet if th^enAal 
opinion is well founded* our vnnters are altered also. The 
probability is, therefore, mat the change observable in our cli- 
mate is owing in a great measure to the operation <5f apmu 
cause or causes not takerl into the account. 

But admitting the increased extent of evaporating surfacefto 
be the primary cause of the degeneracjfof our*climate, in what 
manner is the change prodiured, ana how is the^evaponuedl 
matter disposed of? This is the subject of the third cnapter,^' 
which accounts for the suspension and condensation of vapour 
in a manner both ingenious and plausible ; and which deserves^ 
and will no doubt meet with the attentive' perusal of the meteo- 
rologist. On this subject we shall let the author speak for 
himself, as his language will best express his own ideas: 

Pbilosopbars are agreed, nsost bodies are surrounded witlHf 
peculiar fluid, more rarified than common air, which forms around 
them a kind of atmosphere to a given extent ; various optical and 
electrical experiments confirm this opinion. The vapourous vesicles 
themselves demonstrate the Existence of a similar atmosphtir^ ’sur- 
rounding them, by tbg facility with which they move on the sur&ce 
pf water; a medium supposed congenerous with them, without; 
uniting with it ; fbr if they were indnunedlate contact, they would^ 
by the force of attraction, immediately unite with the mediom g|;i^ 
which they float : the same may be observed of dust blown ovft the 
surface of any liquor. What, then, is the nature of this atoiosphenai^ 
}s it fire? so far, then, it would not lie observable, as it is, in clouds, 
which are nothiug^buc an aqcnmulatlon of such vesicle^ apparent 
the most ligorous winters. Tlic diminutigu of Cold during^ winter* 
which accompanies rain, indicates that these vesicles Wave, in form- 
ing water, relinquished a portion of fire in a certain stall?, employed 
in theii iuspensimij Is this the electric fluid > Yes, The interior of 
these vesicles are hoUm for they appear larger wh«i they 

are heated : they must thefrefore contain a fluid expansible hj hear, 
pud their lightness excludes the idea iliat it is denu air. Chis fluid 
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* ^ doubtless the mme as fhh atmbBphcre ; and if the outward cnve^ 
Ibps, or atmosphere, be removed by any cdnductoii;^ the internal aic 
tnes*to escape, which produces the ^itriiction of each other to form 
larger drops. When these vapovrrs are condensed by eitreme cold> 
the water which forejs* their envelope crystaUizea aomctitwes info 
futow pr hail, pr, when it attaches 4^if toaolid bodies, into ice^ in 
tbt» state it ii concreAt v^bovr.** , 

“ Notwithstanding thd abstract reasonings of Dosagullcres, and 
others, against the ‘globular ^ape of vapotirous particles, observa- 
tion demonstrates this to be the form they invariably assume. They . 
inay even be seen, in some cases, by the naked eye. Thus exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and In a place where the air tnay not agitate, 
atflfp filled with some hot aoueous fluid, of a blacky or dark colour, 
as celTee for instance, thefb will proceed from this liquor a vapour 
iUore or less dense, whtc^ji wilt ascend to a certain height, and then 
4is|ipjx»ar, The eye of an atv^udve observer will easily discover that 
ibis vapour is composed of numffous Youndftd whitish grains detached 
from each other* Would we wish for mdre light on the subject, we 
srinst view them with a double convex lens, nof .about one inch, or an 
incBIana a half focus j if we observe attentively witli this lens what 
passes upon the surface of the liquor in the above-mentioned stale, 
we> shall perceive spjferkal hMlcs of ^di&tent magnitudes to arise 
from the surface, by a diflferent celciity of motion j the smallest, or 
fine, will rise with rapidity and bedoipe invisible, while the larger, or 
more ^.t>ss,Wirill fall back into the cup, without mixing with tlie li- 
4^uid, rolling ou^the surface like light dust, subject to (be impulse of 
uir*; for ort breathing we ,may drive them from side to side of the 
vessel j pay, w»hen there no pt rceptible agitation in thp tiir, we 
may those globules Suddenly *m motion, the vftialler coalescing 
with the laiger, which still preserve their station on the surfocc^: 
others, which were elevated in air, are seen ^descending apd coales- 
^ng as the former, or sometime^. again reTiniting with the liquor 
which first gave them birth. The IFghtness oF these Spherules, their 
whiteness, and ditferent appearance from sdid globulc^f, leaves no 
^oubt as to their nature. It is sUfBcienf to see them to obtain con- 
viction that they are kolbxv sphe^rs'^' similar to the bubbles apparent 
on agitated saponaceous suds. These being specifically lighter thdn 
the surrounding medium^ consequently ascend till they attain t!ie 
fcigl>er regions 5 in ^his state they do not destroy the diaphanous 
■ state of the atmosphere ; for th^y do not change the apparent form 
dC the planets. And this arises from the fact, that rays of light 
*passing through ex^emely minute menlscous transparent bodies, 
auffer no sensible deviation or*abenation j their electricity is», in this 
Stage, ia the weakest state In these colder regions. And the rapi- 
dity with >Vhich thjs solution of vapouv^s effected, form.<i a probable 
Criterion to judge wheihiH- the day will be fair or showery j and the 
quickness lowness with which thd solution rakes place, appears 
^ to depend on the greater or less proportion of electric matter pre- 
aent. They are now condensed, a nunibef of their minute particles 
ibiite ly the law of cohesivet^ttraction, an^d form a globule of greater 
hulk, 'but whose surface is not increased in the same ratio ^ conse- 
quently, the intensity of the electricity becomes greater, as shewn by 
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ih% Franklmeaa .experiment of the can and chain. Thfee enlatgfkl'* 
'particles do notapermit all the rays of light to pass, like the smaller 
ones 5 riie transparency of the sky is therefore destroyed, and thd 
combined arrangement of a aeries of these larger particles forms ^ 
cloud or fog. These Enlarged particles aw kept asunder by the fe-»‘ 
pulsive power of electricity, in jhe same waV tiiat two pith balls are 
>?5;|hen eleptntied by art; otherwue they wouldsuniteVrom the attrac- 
tion of cohesion, and immediately form drops ot rain. Clouds are 
sometimes found negatively elecenfied, owing to the influence of all 
atmosphere strongly electrified pbsitively; as iv explained by the 
phenomena of the I^yden phial. The particles of vaj^jur, forming 
such a cloud, are likewise kept from coming into contact by nega- ' 
tive repulsion/* * 

These passages are sufficiently ‘Hlustrati^e of the author’s , 
views on this subject, and afford a ver;^ favoutabie specimen of 
Ins talent for meteorological investigation. The proce^ by 
which rain and fair weather are^roduqed is next deserrbed upoa 
the principles already la^ down. The task is indeed difficult, 
but we think the 'author has acquitted himself welL has * 
rendered the subject as plain and perspicuous as the ptesetit 
state of meteorological science cin well admit. ^ 

Every thing seems to depend upqp the agency of the elec- 
tric fluid, and upon the diffeietU states in which it exists in the 
atmosphere* It ascends widi the vapour from tke surface of 
the e^rth, and if allowed to remain in a certain pfroportjon,^ still 

{ ueserves the atmosphere transparent; but if it is withdrawn 
rom* the vapour by nrfcans of any conducting substance, the 
vapour then condenses and the atmosphere becomes ^cloudy. 
But it is known that the conducting power of vegetables is 
very considerable, and Mr. Williams is of opinion that vege* 
tables are more concerned in pioducmg our clouded atmos- 
phere than any other cjiuse whatever. This he endeavours to 
shew in his fourth chapter. 

It had often been observed that vegetables possess the pro- 
perty of attracting vapour or of condensing it. Drops of 
water had often been' observed to trickle down the twigs or 
branches, or to drip from the leaves, so as to cover the groun^ 
below with water, and in some cases even to 'form a- slight 
shower. This has generally been considered as a vegeiSble'* 
exudation; but Mr. Williams accounts for it in a veiy differs 
ent and a much more plausible rn’anner. Vegetables a»*e powei-' 
ful conductors of the clectiic fluid. Their splice of attrac- 
tion does not in^Jeed reacli far. But if the ^apour that floats iif . 
the atmosphere happens to be driven within it? the vegetable 
immediately begins to exert its conducting agehey, deprives 
the vapour of ^ portfon of its electricity, and condenses it into 
fogs, clouds, and raiq. This faci, Mr. Williams cmlirmed 
by a variety of experiments. If «n electrometer es^iffits indi- 
cation of elecirietty in the middle of a field Or gaiden, it 
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^ceasfcs to cb so when brought near to a tree or hedgfe. This is 
owing to the conducting power of the vegeta|^Ie substances* 
If a b)g which exhibitjs indications of electricity by means of 
the electrometer happens to be driven by the wind through the 
leaves of trees or hedges^ it exhibits such indications no longer, 
unless it is elevated into a higlier stratum of the vapour. 

Such are some of^ the proofs adduced to illustrate the influ- 
ence of vegetables in depriving vapour of Its electricity, aiid 
their consequent tendency to produce rain : and the conclusion 
is that our wet arid cloudy summers are the effect of our luxu- 
riant herbage and extensive woods. Now this may certainly 
be tjgje to a considerable extent, and may occasionally produce 
clouds and fogs ; but whejLher it is yet adequate to account for 
a general and permanent change on our climate, is perhaps a 
^natter of some doubt. If more moisture is evaporated, more 
elct^i icily' is also raised to sugport it. And why does not the 
cause act uniformly ? fot the iact is that we still have occa- 
sionally dry summers, in spite of the libuiidance and luxuriance 
of oqi* N^egetable productions. Jt is also to be observed that 
rains are formed for the mort part far beyond the sphere of 
vegetable attraction ; and come to us, most frequently from the 
sea by which wc aic surrounded. If this is not the case, why 
are rains most ficquent in the vicinity of the sea coast ? That 
part of The country is not the best calculated, nor the most 
abundant in hcihige. 

In die fifth chapter the author proceeds to consider the dif^ 
ferent eih-cts produced by a settled and serene, or a moist and 
cloudy atmosphere, on vegetable and animal economy* A dry 
state of the atmosphere is found to be of the greatest utility 
duiing the period of the bloom and the setting of the fruit; 
while fogs and rains produce the most pernicious effects ; di- 
luting !n too great a degree, or washing off entirely, the pollen 
of tb« anthers, on the quajity of which the quality of the fu- 
ture fiuit or gram in a great measure depends. They favour 
also tlv^* hatching of the eggs of insects. ^Ir. Williams had 
observed for a number of years that if there was much rain in 
/•he month of. May, the hawthorn fences were covered with 
cat^tpilbis ; but not so if the prevailing weather was dry. To 
this part of his subject Mr. Williams seems to liave paid pe- 
culiar attention, and the result «of his obseivations seems 
calculated to I'C of mucli utility to the gardener and husband- 
man. The’ iSpccics^of destiuctive insacts is tV/ouglit to be en- 
creasing, and their increase is thought to be a proof of the de- 
terioration of oiir climate; but the means of cxtii paring them 
dr even of cheeking their piopagation iu any considerable de- 
gree remains to be discovered. 

In th2 sixth chapter Mr. \yiinams considers the extent and 
general surface of cultivatccl lands, which, in England and 
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Wales, he Cakes to be about four-fifths of the whole* .ThiS lie^ 
acknowledges be a strong proof of the efficacy of human 
art and ^dustry, but is constrained to declare that he considers 
it as no reaJ improvement*- It must be a most mortifying con- 
sideration to the husbandman, to find the result of hi's * 
hours tends but to the preji^ice of the cKmatf without pro^ 
curing any real advantage to himself., F^r Mr. Williams lar- 

S ues that the productions of the field, and the result from the 
ail, are not always in proportion to one another ; which ii 
unhappily a truth that cannot be denied : and%c contends that 
notwithstanding the increased extent of cultivated surface, our 
crops of grain are on the decline. This he *thinks 
proved from the state of the average ^price of corn, which Ins 
been higher during the last year than during the fourteen pre- 
ceding years ; because any consideralfie increase of produce 
would reduce the price in the time manner as a d|pimffioxi 
raises it. Whether this is exactly the case or not, and whe- 
ther ail circumstances tending to affect the point at issue have 
been taken into the account, it is not our business to dT)<][mre at 
present. But the principal cause^of the failure of our crops Is 
attribu.tod to the diminished influence of the sun’s rays^ occa- 
sioned by the baneful vapours that are exhaled from thejnereased 
surface of vegetables, favourable indeed to their growth, but 
prejudicial to their fructification. An acre of land, tlTereforc, 
cannot support so many plants to fructificadlm in moist ^and 
cloudy weather as under a brilliant stfli. Mr. Williams’s proof 
is that from accurate observation he has- found that vine^^ when 
glowing under green glass, wliich intercepts many of the rays 
of light, produce much larger leaves than when growing under 
crown glass, which is quite transparent. The argument wou!<l 
have been more convincing if wc had been told that th^ pro- 
duce less fruit ; but the inference is tliat the nutriment destined 
to the formation and dcvelopement of the fi nit, has been ex- 
pended oil the extension of the leaf. In short the present agri- 
cultural state of the country is compared as approaching fast to 
that of an overcrowded hothouse, where from the 'great variety 
of vegetables confined within a limited atmosphere, suchbane^* 
fill exhalations are generated as disappoint the hopes of the c*»l- 
tivator, and diminish life produce of rtiat golden harvest which 
his too sanguine expectationsdiad Jed him to anticipate. 

The inciease of pasturage bc)ond that of tillage, is next 
considered as hroing one <rf the principal causes terftmig to form^ 
our damp and clouded atmosphere. The superior influence ok 
pasturage in producing humidity is owing to its fermanency^ 
Because the veffetabje productions of arable ground act onl/ 
during part of the year ; while the productions of Oui^asiure 
act all the year round.* The clcar^nd •transparent which 
we generally have in auti^n, is*tliought to be ow^ng to the 
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* canse^uepce of the njatorit)r and reaoing of the harvest. This 
subject tS discussed at considerable length, intersperi^d how* 
ever with a variety of others, which one would nyt Expect tm 

• find from the title ; j)ut all tending to show the great industry: 

fMid €}ttensive^ research of tbe^author, und to elucidate in some 
d^ee the theory which he has • c 

The influence of a ,cald,v liun^id climate oh .ihe animal 
econoihy. is tW subject of thM^ghth chapter/ which we thinh 
has been anticipated in some d^ree in the fifth;, although it is. 
considotod in a different aspect ; namhly^ with respect tp the 
^ heaI%of marikind which is no doubt much afiected by the 
state ofihe atmosphere^ The subject is treatedjsit considerable 
length. It is certainly Un important one. The increased fre- 
quency of consumptiok is traced to our cold apd damp seasons, 
which is no doubt its true ori|in< BvU as the colds and damps 
productive of consumption aiC generated chiefly in winter^ we 
do not see that they are very iotinfately connected with Mr. 
Wflliams’s therwy, because the influence of vegetable evapora* 
tion* is then the least, and cpn have but little influence on the 
changes of the atmosphere. , This chapter, however, contains a 

£ eat deal of^useful and important xemarhi and dmands at 
1 st the attention of physicians..^, . 

The'^iinth chapter treats of 4hc effects of a less clouded state 
of the atmospj&m on tho p^turage and .otlier vegetables. 
These effects are principally a "dithinuMOn of the quantity but 
an amelioration of the qualit)^ ; the crops of dry seasons having 
been found to be more nutritious but less luituriant. This 
chapter contains also a propo^ial for substituting cut straw in- 
stead of hay as an iiigredient in the food of horses, upon the 

S * ie of its' being equally nutritious, and less hurtful to the 
in its growth. 

Having stated the pernicious eflects of an increased vegetable 
surface upon the state of the atmosphere, and some of the pro- 
bable Advantages that might arise from lessening the vapours of 
the atmosphere, in the spring and e^rly part of tire summer, 
4 , Mr. Williams now proceeds {o a description of the probable 
mp^thods of effecting this desirable object. After a good deal 
of discussion upon the progressive effects of agriculture, from 
• the period of its first^iniroduqtion^o that of its greatest improve- 
ment, during which they are found tp be ameliorating at least 
fora ccitam length of time; but aft^wards detrimental when 
^ ‘^the vegetable surface i% too much extended, the st^ggestions 
offered by.y^ay of remedy Are the* following. — *■* First, a ju- 
nJIcious selection of vegetables for forming fences '; secondly, a 
' mpre economical method of feeding horses, ,s6 as to lessen the 
demang'for hay,, and hy this means reduce the proportion of 
pa$iurage^, and thirdly) to Use greater precautjioa in choice 
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octrees and methods . of making arboreous plantatjo^os 
Umlly to remove all unnecessary exhaling surface, such as" oW 
. pollard trees, stooU of alder or willow, ^nd weeds in the 
of hedges, ^which are allowed to pollute the atmosphere for 
Useful purpose whatever/* • # ‘ 

The discossion of these and i^'ome similar topiesy forms ?tlie 
subject vf the. six following erbiapters. Jn the sevenietjmh 
chapter-thc state of our meteorological knowledge is considered^ 
and the jmeans of .extending it. The eighteenth contains ati jiit 
, q».ury into tbe caewe of winds, |Articulariy thosb .experienced ui 
Great Briiaih ; and the last treats of the" effects of electrical 
agency, in which the reader will aiio find a recoftitnendation qf 
a plan of occasionally electrising ^he atmosphere, as well at 
occasionally dissipating its eleciricaty. The author seems 
aware that the recommendation of this plan tqay probably have 
the effect of exposing him to thd sneers of the ignorant or 
the giddy ; but disregarding lh<#deci8ioos of such ju Jges, aud 
considering ridicule, jrio Idoubt, as a very inadequate test of 
truth, he scruples not to submit to the consideration of tfie 
public, a plan of the utility and jjracticability of which Ite is 
iumself convinced; it is that of erecting machines in diflref<?nt 
parts of the country calculated to excite and diffuse the electric 
matter, and to convert vapopr.ihto transparent air. The plan 
will be best understood as described by the author :* • 

• Two revoliTtions of an excited electrical rnf6|iine, which §icis^ 
be performed in two seconds of lime,* will electrize the air of a 
room twenty-four feet l<mg, by eighteen feet wide, and Shirtteit 
high, as strongly as ever J have found fog electrified in the moiyUi'of 
September ; provided a lamp or candle be placed on the Insulated 
conductor, so as to diffuse the electric matter ; and this electricity is 
not wholly reabsorbed by the wdlb, door, pr ceihng of tiie room, 
in less time afterwards onv-jmrth of an hour, • 

Suppose, therefore, a bulling erected and furnished with machi- 
nery, something similar to a cotton, or silk mill, and that the various' 
movements consisted of cyhnders or plates of glass, fitted pp with 
rubbers, ficc. for exciting electricity ; and so arranged as to cpnvpy 
the electric maUer into an Inflated upright bar, terminating without 
the roof of the building, in a large Jampor a series cf lamps apd« 
points foe again diffusing the electrical matter in the circumambient 
srir ? 1 find, by calculation, that a force adequate to work a common 
pair of millstones, would give motion 4o twefve hundred such clec-»,* 
trical cylinders or plates of glass. '* If, ^erefore, one c^ylinder, m 
two seconds of .iriue, will electrize so many cubic fegt of air bbu- 
tained in a room twenty-^our feet by ipighteAi, tiud thirteen feet* 
high; if might be easy to* Circulate rhe quantity of vapour for any 
given space and height, expanse being also attended to,® in any given^ 
time: the humbq^ and power of such apparatus being previously 
ascertained. A calculation might thus be formed tP decide what 
neml^er of machines would be adequate 4o electrize . tUSl wdtole 
Atmosphere of Great Britain one mile in faeiglit ; for.it dbef pot «p- 
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pear that dome vapour# ascend much htgber than this in our CltUiafe ; 
and the dry iitateof thin transparent air would preseft^eahe insulation i 
so that the Electricity thus given to the Atmosphere, would not dif- , 
fuse its iuduence far above tlic tnpavottH Might not one or 

two buildings, of the nature I have described, furnished with the 
requisite app^jT^'itns A" each County, be adequate to efiect all we 
want,* so as to req|dcr the SeasotA more propitious to the health of 
our growing crops. If ever an experiment should be tried, Ihe 
buUdings ought to be erected oon a heath, or at least in a situation 
devoid both oi* tr^s and buildingS'i as these would reabsorb the electric 
matter: elevated landtbut not mountainous, would be the most 
eligible. Such powerful mnehines as 1 have described, ^might per*' 
haj,s occasion local accumulations of electric matter, and thus excite 
frequent thunder storms ; (f^so, agreater number of smaller exciting 
instruments might be ^pplicd m dilFerent parts of the Country. 
The pendulums of ouriclocks, for instance, might be made to fur- 
nish electrical matter to pointed insulated wires, communicating 
with tbh outward air, the ElecAicity being generated by approxima- 
ting metallic plates, in the tvay that experiments have been performed 
by Behi\et, Volta, Cavallo, and other ingeniofts Philosophers. 

Sbeh is Mr. Williams’s op^tnion of the degeneracy of our cit- 
niQtc, and such the means which he proposes, to remedy the 
evil. Many pctiple wiU be dlhpose'cl to doubt the existence of 
the evil, at least to tlie extent , which it is Ireie stated ; and 
stilt HMbie will be disposed to doubt the sufficiency of the cause 
assigned to prc^ii^cc the effect, as well as of the means sug- 
gested to operate a cure.c But because the theory is novel, it is 
not on, that account the less likely to be true ; and because it 
seems clogged witii a few diflicuUics, it is not theictore to be 
abandoned without examination. Time and experiment will 
try its validity apd ascertain its value. It is a subject that can- 
not fail to excite interest ; and "whatever the fatc*‘of Mr. Wil- 
liams’^ theory may he, his work will still be valuable for the 
variety of important disquisition and of accurate expciirncnt 
which it contains. ^ 

Art. VII. Memoirs 0/ the hjtoj Colond llulchnson^ Govanor 
of Notlinpham Cattle and Town^ Represent ativc of the County of 
Nattinghani in the Long Parliament^ and of the Toron of Not^ 
^iinghatn in the Pust ^Par ha merit of ^Charles IL £i?c. With 
s Oilginal Anadotey of many of the moU dislingni^hed of his 
ConUmporaneu ei^id A Sdmmdry Review of Ihiblic Affairs: 
vtriUen byjiis Widoxo Lncy^ Daughter of Sir Aflen Apsley^ IJeu^ 

I tenant oj the Totter^ Now first puhli diretfrom the Ong inal 

Miiniiscript'^ byihe JiexK JiH.TUS HiJ-icuiNSON, Sc. &c. To 
„ ./ huti IS fh efixed the hje of Mrs . Ilutchin wn^ wi itlen by Herself 

a Pr figment, /rto. pp, 466. iL xjr. ^d* Longman & Co. 
/Wv?, 1 806. [ ^ . 

11' pysfcciity is deprived of many aids by which a spectator i$ 
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to form a just judgment of political events, It also is 
presented with important materials which fear or interest 
bauses to be concealed from cotemporai ies.* It is in the private 
letters and memorials of the great actors in the scene, that theit 
characters as well as th$ spring of their actions are to be disco- 
vered : the ostensible motives aiJiich they hold outiare often as 
fallacious as the representations of their prejudiced panegyrists 
or detractors. The researches whjph have been made during 
the last century into the numerous repositories of ancient ma- 
nuscripts which exist in the public arid private Collections of 
this country, have thrown infinite light on the transactions o£ 
preceding times, and enabled us to judge with much more pre- 
cision of several important events than,conld have been done 
by those who lived nearer to them. To h^ing to light such va- 
luable documents is a w#rk of incalculable inilfty, especially itx 
a nation so fond of referring to the practices of its ancestor?, 
and so much guided in all pubbc*)ansaction8 by precedents. 
To expose the weak i\esS ana t»'lI/of the actors in paiticular 
events, may sci ve to prevent a icpetition of the same error, awJ 
a renewal of the sdme peVniciou^ oonsequenccs, among men 
who adopt a measure, not because sound reason declares il 
right, but because it haS been adopted in*a former age. 

These considerations make u^*lbok with a vciy favotirablg eye 
on the present as well as on every other atten^t to produce 
such documents as may throw light on the histof^of our count 
try. Tbe period to which the Life ol* Colonel Hutchinson 
relates is peculiarly interesting; and although much has iTeen 
written concerning it, yet the original materials aie far from 
being so complete as we could wisn. Many important points, 
on which essential political principles are made to depend, still 
greatly stand in need of further elucidatiorj. A particular ^ac- 
count of these memorials, which are now for the first time 
brouglu before the public, will, therefore, probably be accept- 
able to our readers. • , 

The manuscript from which this volume is published was 
written by Mrs. Lucy flutchinson, wife of Mr, Hutchinson, a 
member of the Long Pjrliamcnt, ami Governor of Nottingham 
town and castle for their interest. It has been preserved in the* 
family tor several generations, and is at iSngtb printed by one 
of the descendants who received nt by inheritance. But even 
were the successive hands through which the manuscript passed 
less distinctly ascei^ained, iti^ authenticity^ v/ouW admit of no 
dispute. It contains too manyr genuine traits of tbd age in 
"Which it was Written, to be counterfeited at a period wbca the 
language, manners, and oast of thought have undergone such 
Striking alterations. * To such as are accustomed to appre^te 
the possible talents and actjuircmenls pT th^ female 
that trivial character which women usually present, it tnajf ap- 
VoL, II. 28* 
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j 5 ear to dctr^act from the value of the volume tjbafe it ponScsTroip 
the pen of a laejy. 3nt Mis- Hutchin^oi^ Mjas xiq ordinary 
wpinau : ibe was wjhat tew women l>ut what many wptneii 
assuredly be, were proper cultivation be|itowcd on the 
capacity which tlujy. receive from nature. Capaljlc of being 
t)ie companion ana friend of her husband in his most serious as 
well as in Ins ga}»cr rnomcnis, ^he partook With himjn the plea- 
sures of a happy retnemojit, and stood by him in the hour of 
imniiiient danger. VVhen*at length he fell a victim to jhe 
cau^c for wltich he had conscientiously struggled ; his wifp, 
instead of giving herself up to idlo lamentations* sat do^vn to 
commit the teincmbrancc of bis virtues and his memorably 
actions to posterity. Tips noble demonstration of her regret 
has met its due reward ; and after the lapse of a century and 9 
half, her own mcritsValong with ihoseipt licr husband are made 
Jenown to the woi Id. Bdore iriquiring into her literary labours* 
iur rcadcis will be gratificVi to peruse the account which this 
singular woman has given, in a firagt]n<Jnt insetted in this yo- 
lyme/of her own early education and turn of mind. While 
we greatly admire her copduct in more mature years, we do 
Fot altogether approve the eccentricities ot her youtlji ; but the 
former might have been attained without the latter : 

..Jhe privelledge of being banic of and educated by such excel- 
lent parents, I have often i evolv'd with greate tbanktullnes!»e for 
the mercy, elffki humiliation that I did no more emproovc it. After 
my mother had had 3 sons she was very desireous of a daughter, and 
when the weomen at my birth told her 1 was one, she receiv'd me 
wit;^ a greate dealc of joy; and the nurse's fancying, becansQ I had 
more com{)iexion and favour then is ususll in so young children;, 
that I should not live, my mother became fonder of me, and more 
endeavour'd to nurse me. As soone as I was yvean’d a French 
vonrm was taken to be my drie nurse, and I was taught to speake 
French and English together. My mother, while she was with child 
ot me, dreamt that she was walking in the garden with my father, 
and (hat a starre came downe into her hand, with other circum- 
stances, which, tliough 1 have often heard, 1 minded not enough to 
renjcuiber perfectly ; only my father told her, her dreanie signified 
&hc should have a daughter of ^ome extraordinary eminency ; which 
filing, like such vnine prophecies, wrought as farre as it could its 
own accomplishment : ,^or my tather and mother fancying nae then 
beautiful], and niofe than ordinarily apprehensive, applied all then: 
Cilies, and spar'd no cost to' emproove me in my education, which 
procur'd ipe the admit ation of those that flatter'd my parents. By 
that time I was feure >^jres o’d 1 rea& English i>erfc^tly, and having 
a greate memory, 1 was carried tq sermons, and while 1 was very 
young cds^Id remember and repeate tlietn so exactly, and being 
iarcssd, the love ot praise tickl^ me, gpd made me attend more 
heedfaliy. \Vben 1 was about 7 yeares of age, 1 remember i had 
attoMMme H tuuns lasevdrali quallitiesydanguagqs, miisick, dancing, 
apd itesdlework, but my genius was quite ayc/sqfroqi^ 
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lyut tny l)ooke^ *and that I was so eager of, that my mother 
it preiodic’d my^b^lth^ would moderate me in it j yet ibis rather 
animated me then kept me baek» and every ^otiaeai I eould 

• from my play J would employ in any^ booke I could find, when ruy 

own were iockt up* from ana. dinner aqd supper I still hadSn 

bower allow'd me to play, and then I would st^ilc into ,sonrie hole or 

^ Other to read. My father would h*ve me Jeaine and I vaa 

ao ajpjt that r ontstript my brothers who werts at schoole, alllhougli 
xny father's chaplaine that was my tutor was a pittUull dull fellow. 
My brothers who had a greate deale qf wltt, had sony? emulation at 
the progresse I made in my learning, which very well pteas'd my 

• father, tho* my mother would have bene contented,^! had not sp 

wholly addicted myselfe to that as to neglect my other qualliuos : 
for nuiMck and dancing I profited ver^; httle !n them, and would 
never practise my lute or harpstcords but wlien my masters weie 
with me; and for my needle 1 absolutely IntdFl it; p\i) among othep 
children 1 despis'd, and when I was forc'd to cnteriaine such as came 
to visiu me, I tir'd them with mor^ grave instructions tbefi tfieip 
mothers, and pluckt all their babies to pieces, and kept the children 
in such awe, Inat they ‘were glad when I entertain'd myselfe with 
elder company ; to whom was very acceptable, and living in the 
house with many persons that had a greftte deale of wirt ; and very 
profitable serious discourses being frequent at my father’s table and 
in my mother's drawing roome, I was vity attentive to all, and 
gather'd up things that I would otter againe to greate admiration of* 
many that tooke roy memory and imitation for witt." * ^ 

In this* passage, nothing gives a higher ideaft# Mrs. HuU 
chinson’s understanding, than the rational manner in which shd 
accounts for idle prophecies being frequently fulfilled s at*the 
time she wrote, astrology was still in fashion, and dreams wera 
attended to even by the wise and learned. 

The husband of this lady appears to have been no less dis- 
tinguished above his own sex than she above hci’s. He yas 
the son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, a gentleman oi rank and 
fortune in Nottinghamshire, and member ot parliament for that 
countv. Sir Thomas was a •warm friend ot liberty, butjex^ 
tremely averse to all violent courses ; and although he adhered 
firmly to the parliament, he anxiously sought to procure an 
amicable termination ot their disputes with the king. He died 
soon after the coiuuienceineiu of open hostilities. His son,< 
with equal integrity, but wifh moie ardoui^of tamper, embraced 
the same cause. He was a man vf much reading and reflection, 
a pel feet gentleman in his manner, and a complete soldier both 
in coni age and enlftyprize. As soon as he bec<VTje t hbrouglijy 
convinced that it was impossible to resist Ae oppiession of thor 
court partv without having recourse to arms, he bega«Pto take 
measures for givinj^ soitv? security to his native county o£ 
Nottiiigliara. He did not however enter into hostilities, until 
after the royalists, suspeenug his attachment to the adfStsti 
cause, had attempted to seize his person, and obliged Aw to . 

2 i Sfc 
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scick hi* safety in flight. But after taking arms; be perfornierl 
the most essential services to his party. He secured ti^e town 
of Nottingham for, the paitiamcnt, though the majority of the 
inhabitants were cavalfcrs ; and repairing the old castle at that 
place, ma^n^aine4,il• with a handful ‘ot men, against the re- 
peated assatuUs of the royal arpiy : an important position, since 
it commanded ofte oi* the principal passages of tne Trent, and 
lines of communication between the nortliern and southern 
provinces, ^During some attempts on this place, we find Mrs. 
Hutchinson acting as surgeon oi the garrison. She indeed ap- 
pears to have been an adept in the medical art ; and to have de- 
' lived tliis knowledge from her mother. Lady Apsley, who was 
uncommonly fond of this science and its assistant chemistry, 
and afforded Sir Walter Raleigh the means of carrying on his 
chemical experiments while he was confined in the Tower. 

' A /most instructive picture is exhibited of the difficulties 
under which the republicali. commanders laboured during this 
contest, not only from the want ^of resources and the divided 
state of public opinion, but from the jealousies of their own 
party, and particularly th/e Con^mittecs with whicli the parlia, 
ment every where clogged the operations of their officers. In 
the midst cf national calamities we find individuals eagerly 
grasping ^ at occasions to pron[^ote their private interests, and 
ruining the public cause to procure their own selfish ends; 
while the vitifc\je of such noble-spirited and disinterested men as 
Colonel Hutchinson, had hot only to resist the temptations 
lield out by the opposite party, but the still more galling and 
insufferable jv-alousies, calumnies, and enmities of those who 
were united with him in the same causJ'e. Because he used all 
his opponents with signal humanity, he wais suspected to be a 
secret royalist ; because he upheld the manner^ of a gentleman, 
and refused to crop his hair in the ridiculous fashion of the 
roundJieads^ he was considered as in heart a malignant ; and 
becpusc he was a friend to toleration, and protected men of all 
opinions from insult and injuiy, he was branded as a separatist 
and an enemy of true godliness. We should be astonished that 
men tlius divided among rbemsclvcs should have triumphed 
ogver any enemy, were it not that the royalist party wai still 
moie disunited and disorderly. The king had also his royal 
commissioners wbo thwarted his commanders in their opera- 
tions ; and the bickerings of courtdntrigue were never carried 
on more ‘‘eagerly than when the c.-own and the life of the mo- 
narch seemed to dcp^'*nd on the events of every hour. 

Durifig this contest, Colonel Hutchinson became a member 
of parJiament. He was from principle decidedly attached to 
the Independent interest, and equally disliked the intolerant 
priifetplcs of the PrcshS^'ierians and Episcopalians. He thought 
at republic the perfection oi human governmciit,' and that no, 
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true national *ltbcr.t3r could be secured while exorbitant TOWer 
was entrusted Mifc the hands of any one individual- ict he 
entertained no bitter antipathy a^inst the king; though the re- 
peated perfidy of* Charles left hitn at last no hope that the sa^ty 
of the national freedom could be reconcile with liis resfora-. 
tion. He was^ much against bis will, ^pointed lone of; the* 

^ King's judges, and conscientiously voted jor Ms condemnation. 
The account given by Mrs. Hutchinson of this trial contradicts 
a notion generally entertained that ^the army overawed the jury; 
amd that they could not, without tijc utmost bajsaul, have given 
a different decision. * So far was this from being tbe case, that 
several of the commissioners neither attended the trial ijor 
voted ; and yet instead of being suspected or molested on this 
account, they retained their consequence Mith their party, and 
afterwards held offices under the parliament. 

The ambition of Cforawcll began to manifest® itselY. 
Hutchinson was among the first who perceived it ; and as he 
was on i;itimate terms With nim, he very freely warned Jiim of 
the baseness as well as the danger of any attempt on the llbei- 
lies of his country. Cromwell, wfth bis usual hypocrisy, ap- 
peared to take all this in vety good parg but at the same tiirfc' 
took every precaution to prevent this man of incorruptible in- 
tegrity from procuring any command in the army.* Qp® 
stance is mentioned which, while it affords a most honourable 
testimony to the virtue and honour of Col, Hufwinson, shews 
an equal want of these virtues in Cromwell and his associates. 
The following transaction happened in the interval betwcrti the 
death of the king and the usurpation : 

Some of the array, being very desireous to get among them a 
person of who* fidellity and integrity to the cause they h^ so 
good experience, had moov'd it to the generall, my lord Fanfax. 
who had commanded, to have it enquir’d what way he would ebuse 
to be employ’d, and when he had told them that, in regard of his 
tamely, which he would not* willingly be inudi absent froip, he 
should rather accept the government of some towne then a field em- 
ployment, foiire goveroment'j were brought to him, to elect which 
be would have 5 whereof PJimmouth -and Portsmouth, and.onemom 
in lire west, being at a vast distance from his owne country. Hug 
in the north, though a le^s beneficiall charge than the other, he 
made choice of, thinking they baclnot pfl&r’d him amething but what 
was fairly fallen into tbei dispose. Sonne after this the heftenant- 
generall, Croowell, desir'd l^ai to meete him one aftewoone alt a 
commluee, where, when he came, a mallicious Secosalion agaimt 
the governor of Hull was violently prosecuted by a fief^/action m 
that towne. To this the governor had sent np a very fairefand honest 
defence, yet most of thevoramiitee morefavonfing tire adverse fac- 
lion, were labouring to cast out the governor. Coll HutJ^n, 

though he knew hitn hoC was very ejruesrfn bis ^fenc^srtrere. 

upon CrooiwteU drew him aside, and askt him what baTnmt tt> 
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c. tbkee|)a in that governor} (It was'Qvdrtbi?.) Tlie bolir 

>6k]iieU fold hun^: because be saw ndthiog pr^v'd i^akiist bin;^ worthy 
of »bciog eiected* ' ‘-But/ sayd CromweW, ' we like^him not/ 
Ti^ said the p^U>tMd]» f Doe it upon ^tbat act^pupti and blemish 
not a man that i» innpcent. nppn false arocuaations^ because yoi) 
like not/ ' . sayd.dromwelV^ / .wep woijld bare him out, 

because thp 'gO/erpmept is dejiijn^d for you, and' except you^put 
film out you pahnot bate (be^^ddce/ At this the colloh^ was very 
• dngrie, aiicj . with greafe indigaation told him, if there was Oo way 
' to bring bitn hitd their army wyt by castmgout others unjustly, bO 
wpuld rather fall najced before Ms envies, then so seeke to fast 
Mn^selfe into ^ posture of defbnee. Then returning to tbetaWe, be 
eegerly tindartooice the tniored gorernor's protection that be foy^d^ 
his enemies, and the govpi^or was CjoUdrmfd m hfs place. This so 
displeas'd Gromwejl th^, as, before, so much more now, he saw 
that even bis owne interest would not byasse him into any unjust 
faetion,^be secretly labour'd to frustrate the attempts of all others 
who, for the same reason that Cromwell laboured to keepe him 
labour'd as much to bring him in.’* $ 

Poring the iwurpation of Cromwell, Hutchinson lived in 
almost complete rfstirement«r He detected his government ; but 
thought it better to wait, for some favourable opportunity pf 
ovQrthrowing«it^ than t6 make matters worse by a rash. and pre« 
mature attempt* On one occasio*n, when he accidentally dis- 
covered a design to assassinate Croniwell, he had tiie nobleness 
spirit to .revfed irto hint, yet refused to give any further in- 
formation ilwn was absolutely;, necessary to prevent its execution# 
Orf the death . of CromweiJ, Hutchinson again came forward 
ns a member of parliament, and begnn to entertain some hopes 
that the nation might be s^ved. But the ambition, and un- 
principled, perfidy of Laiirbeif, Fleetwood, Monk, and the 
jo'thefc mifitary coramanders, soon proved the vanity of this ex- 
pectation : th^ y.ouiig prince was restored' to. the throne* of his 
father uncce^itionaliy^ and thus all the fruits of a long and 
disastrous civil war were given up Vl^ithout n stru^le# As soon 
as the prosecution of the king's judges began, Col. Htuchin- 
son niccessarily shared in the danger ol bis associates. ^ But here 
* we have art instance, among many others, of the efifect of in- 
Ttdndble integrity oyer even enemies, and of the beneficial 
, effects of shewing ;jnySried kindness* in private even to our 
l^o$t bitter political antagonists*. So many friends had CoU 
Hutchinson by this means raised up to himself^ that although 
, he refused to mat^ any unmanly ^bmlssibns" or recantations, 
his name wa» inserted in th^ goner^l amnesty, with this excep- 
^^ion, that ha^was torwever rendered incapable of all publipoljijce^; 
punishmenjt which ha rather , considered as ai rew^rdy 
He 45 {>w retired todive in complete seclusipn hig family^ 
pn thcT^femains of that* estate which he had wasted in^the public 
ler^rcpT, ‘gut' here he d>4 logg find' himselE s^ufj^ frofs 
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tlie'maficc of 'the cowtiers. As he would not disgrac^ his foa^ 
iticr professions ^ iHeafi adtilsitioiK to the new goVernimen<, ht? 
was represented as a dah^oiw person, suddenly torn frorh thi? 
bosom of htB»faroiiy» iieated ^ith the most consuntmate incTig* 
and harshness* ikiptiSonifed in the Tower without any^^aci 

S usatioii,. an^ afterwifrd^s sent to the old castle of ,$and6wh irl 
>eist, where the uhwhblcsomeness of the riiihous castfeV aV^ 
the dainp situation, in a few momhs put ah end to his file and 
bis misfortunes* * * 

Such was the end of this tfirtUous and excellent man* 
Without entering at all into the merits of his cause, one cannot 
help Smiling at the usual accounts Which we heftr of the 
Cdftiihon mildness of Charles IL after his restoration, to^hb 
enemies of Hts family. Besides the fale^ot Colonel Hutchin- 
Sdri, thei^e afd many other specirnens of / sirn>far humamty. 

The political informr:!tion coOtaiifed in Uiis yotume, i'Smiri 
sw^fal instances valuable^ and cifrrects the mistakes of pth?r 
historians: hut what^ renders it particularly interesting is 
numerous private anecdotes with .which it abouncU, ^nd the 
picture which it exhibits x)f the mapners and modes of tbinfeng 
which preViiiiCd at that timq« Mrs. Hutchinson has a. peculiar 
felicity in thfe delineation of character ; and . hfr descriptions 
must ofmn correct prevaiKng*prcjudices by shewing us both the 
virtue^ arid viCies of rifien of opposite parties* Herlmpihrtialfty 
in thiSYespcct is very conspicuous. She hasjiSjieed hCr prejri-, 
dices, •and talks, of the baseJborn with •singular contempt: But 
even such a circumstance is edifying by shewing U's ho^ v^ry 
imperfectly the real principles of freedom, arid ^ the proper 
feelings of men, were then understood even by the iriost en- 
lightened* 

We should do injustice to Mrs. Hutchinson, if we did not 
mention that she particularly excels in the delineation of Simpld 
and affecting anecdotes. Several of tberrj are interspersed iii 
the volutric; wC quote as a specimen the account of her 
daughter-in-law’s untimely fate : . • 

After these troubles were over from without, the collohefl 
with all imaginable retireduesse att home, and, because Iris activb^ 
spirit could not be idle nor very sordidly employ’d, tdoke rip.hls 
time in opting springs, ^d planting trqji^s, and' dressing his plan* 
tations ; and these were his recreations, wheffein he reliev’d many* 
poore labourers when they wanted worke, which was a v^ry epna- 
fortable charity lo tliem and their famelies; with these he woqhj 
entertain hi mftel/er giving tbW much enqjiirag^ient in their bones^ 
labours, so that they delighted to Bq employ’d by him. * His basi- 
nesse was serious revolving (lie law of God, wherein kS labojir’4 to 
instruct his cbildrpn and servants* and enioy'd himselFe with njuch* 
patience and comfart, not enVyirig the glories and^hbnors of ithri 
court, nor tbfe prosperity of the wick*ed ; .but only gVle\y|i^^kt^the 
streighine^ of his owne reveriuH would not supplie hladajjje 
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to jthe poore people in aiBictloo. Some little troubled be ha^ in'hra 
oivn house. His sonne^ unknowne to him, merrie^ a very worthjr 
person^ [The daughter of Sir Alexander Batqli^e, of the royalist 
party] with the maunfer of which be was so discontented that he 
once resolv’d to haye banish t them for ever> ji>ut hts gobd nature was 
soone overcome, andh^ received thenri into his bosume; and for the 
short, time hd entry *d her had ne lesse love for her then for any of 
his owne children. •And indeed she was worthy of it, applying ner- 
selfe with such bumble* dutifullnesse and kindnesse to repilire her 
fault, and to please him in all the things he delighted in, that he 
was ravisht with the joy of her,^ who lov\i the place not as his o'wir 
wife did, only because she was plaa*d ia it, but with a natural! af- 
fection, which encourag’d hint in all the paynes be tooke, to adorne 
It, *when he had one to leave it to that would esteeme it. She was 
besides naturaliz’d into hls^ bouse and interests, as if she had had 
no other regard in^ihe ^orld ; she was pious and che^irefull, liberaU 
end thrifty, complaisant and»kind to all the famely, and the freest 
frd^i humor of any woman, feving home, without melaiicholly or 
siillenesse, observant of her fata6r and mother, not with regrett, but 
with delight, and the most submissive,*' a^ectionate w^ife; that ever 
was^: bftt she, and all the ioy of her sweete, saint-like conversation, 
ended in a lamented grave, about a yeare after her marriage, when 
she died in childbirth, and left the s^weetest babe behind her that 
ever was beheld, whosec face promist all its mother’s graces, but 
death within eight weeks after herbb^th ravisht this sweete blossome, 
whose rfall open’d the fmsh wounds of sorrow for her mother, thus 
doubly lost. "V^ljile the mother liv’d, which was ten days after her 
delivery, the conoliell and wife employ’d all imaginable paynes 
and cares for her recovery, whereof they bad often hopes, but in the 
end alMn value ; she died, at)d left the whole house in very sensible 
adiction, which continued upon the collonell, and his wife till new 
stroakes awakened them our of the sillent sorrow of this funerall. 
Her husband having no ioy in the world after she was gone, some 
months shut himselfe up with his grtefe in his chamber, out of which 
he wa& hardly pevs waded to goe, and when he did> every place about 
home so much renew’d the remembrance of her, he could not thinke 
of but with (leepe adiction, that being, invited by his friends abroad 
to diva*'t his raelancholly, he grew a little' out of love with home, 
which was a y: cate damping to the pleasures his father tooke in 
the place : but he, how eagCr soever he were in the love of any 
^ worldly tl i 4^, hrtd that moderafion of spirilt that be submitted his 
wfll allwaycs to God, and endeavour’d to give him thankes In a]\ 
^things.” * 

Of the style in which Mrs. Hutchinson writes, the reader 
has had sufheient specimens. It is forcible ai)d expressive, like 
• the other superior*comp4!»sition5 of that a^e ; and ivS at the same 
time rnorCj sample and persj^icuour than we usually find the 
^writings of* her coiemporanes. The very unsettled stale of 
orthography at that period will be perceiVed throughout. The 
editor jj^ntions some othear composition's of hers which remain 
in his A^rvds : if they contain any thing valuable, they oug;ht to 
^)e given to the public. 
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It IS now necessary to say a few words of the share wh!c& 
the editor h'as*ir^the work. Several of his notes are injgenioos 
and useful, particularly those which point otit the new elueida* 
dons whichJmra. Hutchinson’s memoirs give to theliistqry cC 
her period; and thcfse which point out the.^riking coincidenct^ 
in the fate of Charles the First apd Louis the Sixteenth. ,Ho«r 
many precious warnings of history aje utterly disregarded ! 
All the notes, however, do not descr\’e the same praise. Tbe^ 
philological ones in particular we could advise, him wholly t«* 
•retrench. What can be more ridiculous than to go hackle 
Shakspeare to prove that unmarried women were formerly 
called Mrs. and not Miss? The new practice has not feeca 
general, above a century. Mrs. Hutchinson, according to a 
common use in her times, repeatedly jem ploys reseni in the 
same sense as tire French ressentir^ to fm rtAprocaily : this use 
of the terra the editor explains by the following not4 — 
sent, in English, never psed b€t in a bad sense; in French* 
ressentir is used to signify’^ reciprocal sentiment of kindness as 
well as unkindness.” Strange! 1$ not the volume Befci^e u»* 
English ? .He should have said iJiat this meaning is now ob« 
solete. . , • 

But the most objectionable efforts cJf the editor are those in 
which he endeavours to,shew-that the publication of this work 
can have no evil tendency, and ought to give no offence to the 
admirers of our present government. HoW^idiculous !#T<a 
suppose that any harm can result froirf the publication of a tract 
which throws light on a most important portion of our history* 
which depicts the very ‘UrugglCvS to which our present free con-' 
^titutiou owed Its Birth i Isothing can be more absurd than 
such an insinuation ; nothing a more bitter satire on our present 
government,* were it not utterly unfounded. All government* 
arc ultimately founded on opinion ; and that which cannot bear 
the test of reason, hastens and ought to hasten to its fall. Bat 
who will say that this is the case with the British constitution ? 
All this silly apprehension we can however forgive, in ^onside^ 
ration of a most spirited note on a passage where we are in- 
formed that Col. Hutchinson indignantly rejected the offer of s 
peerage, a large sum of money, and an hereditary command if 
he would give up to the* enemy the caftle jf Nottingham. /On 
tins occasion the editor remari^s : , ' 

** This proposal for betraying the castle, together with the refusal* 
is mentioned by Whitplock,^. 19. Mr. Noble, who is^mentiooed ia 
the preface as having published the lives one hundned and thirty^ 
six regicides, makes this renmrk, that Colonel Hufe^uson hereby 
lost a fine opportunity of aggrandizing himself and faisTaraily, which 
doubtless they must i*e|ret.’* That very discerning gentleman is here 
informed that the Editor of this work,*vho is the only repijp|entaiiv< 
pf Colonel Hutchinson m these kingdom^, is much mcne^roud oi 
iiis descent from so virtuous a man thqn from the most jjllukrioul 
fTfiitor/' • 
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Art« Vlfl* Letters addressed to the Daughter Noileman on ' 
^e Formation oj 'Religious and Moral Princ^le, . By Eliza* 
^Ith H,AMitTyN/-<wM^r of Dttexs on the Elementary Prin^ 

, ^es of Education^ H/c. * 2 * vois. * 6vo^ tosm 

Caddl 8c Davies/* London^ lSe6. 

’ THE public is not a^Iitt^e indebted to Miss Hartnilten for die 
instructions she has afforded re^rd to the business of educa* 

, *rion» and for sqme important services she has contributed td* 
^rd training the female mind to intelligence and virtue. We' 
veferv pstrtkfflarly, to those two wor^ of hers, which have 
dies^vediy become so* popular ; The Letters on the Elementary* 
Principies of Education and the Life of Agrippina. We hfid 
her here exerting new efforts in the same honourable pursuit ; 
and efforts which are wbrthj^ of considerable applause. 

The letters bear the outward character of being addressed fo 
a young lady, the eldest of aVamily, in whose education Miss 
Hamilton had, for a certain time/ had some share, and for 
whqju sKe had conceived a very warm affection. She had ad* 
vanced a considerable way, wnilc they enjoyed her company, 
in printing upon their tender minds «a sense of religion,, arid of 
moral obligation $ and the letters ate intended to confirm and 
improve as far as possible these first impressions. 

As far as "regards the public, then, the book is to be consi- 
dered as addres%d to young persons,* chiefly of the female sex, 
whose minds have received some tincture of moral and religi- 
ous instruction ; as intended to enlarge their knowledge iri 
these momentous subjects, and to render the sentiment of reli* 
gious and moral obligation the governing principle of their 
minds. The design is excellent j ^and we gladly ^hope that tliO 
instructions of Miss Hamilton will not be altogether without 
their effset. So' little is the education of women, as it is at 

f present conducted, framed to impart a due sense of moral ob* 
igatiOn, that the greater part of them hardly comprehend the 
meaning of the. word. They have a sort of a conception of a 
small number of actions which they will receive praise for 
•doing; and of a small number of actions which they will re- 
ceive blame for committing. But they have no general notion 
j^[f virtue, as the g^eat Vole of their conduct; they have no 
Conception of the sublimity, and worth of moral obligatidb ; 
they" have no conviction that this idea should predominate 
jamOng their'thoUgfatSt, and be the guide of rileir actions. A 
*Womaii conittpnly lias n?) general pnticjple of action but per- 
eonal conveiiience. It is by^her idea of personal convenience 
lhal she shapes Her conduct. She considers herself as Born to 
cnjoyincnl ; and all her njains of thought are but so many 
scnemSSb.r this objecK She is not in general, unless her edu- 
cation baS been mt only , tad but vicious, deyo^ of ideas of 



duly to ber parents, to her hu&band, to her chikirdn^. 4 or.otfa<?lrM 
But they occitpjj’a subordinate place. They may be 
to have weight wlien they occur; but the .general idea of ^ra« 
tification is th<it jwhich prevailft. It is this which governs the 
usual train of thoughf, and the plans of conduct. Even whed 
she is led to the actions which duty preset i&es» it jji 'most fire^ 
quently by feelings as matern^, and^filial tenderness; and the 
sense of moral obligation seldom cotnes in aid. When the 
sphere of her duty is very Jimitedy as, in the present reguiaidh 
•state. ot society, is cotmimnly in Ordinary life the case, she may 
proceed in the beaten track of duty, from the effect of custom^ 
from the censure which any material deviation* would excite; 
and may to a certain extent act a usi^'ul pan. in society, Bue 
when a woman, with a mind thus furnisfyd is placed in a situav 
tion of influence, where the sphere b6jh of her temptations 
and of her duties is enlarged, she cannot act a becom][ng pitit* 
Even in the most contracted sphate lier conduct escapes con* 
demnation only because that of most other women resembles iu 
Were her mind enlarged to a general sense of moral oMigatioiiy 
and fired with the loVe of moral excellence, how much more 
useful a. coadjutor would sl\^ not prove in the conduct of life;i 
how much more effectual and consuntfwould bejher labours m 
training her children to wisdom and virtue ? 

When we consider, in the present system of female* educa«r 
lion, how completely the care of implanting thef sense of moraE 
and reJigious obligation is omitted ; and what inferior creatures*^ 
to those who might be formed, the women come forth, we can^ 
not bestow sufficient praise upon such meritorious individual# 
as labour with zeal *and wisdom, to correct this fatal mistake.' 
Miss Hamilton's present performance, though she is not a morale 
teacher of th*e first order, is both calculated. to allure readerst 
and to communicate to them the best impressions ; and we hop6‘ 
the following analysis of what it contains will not be without 
its effect in diffusing its salutary influence. 

Miss Hamilton begins with pointing out the BlcssiagfoP thii 
future life as the great and noblest object of all our endeavours m 
the present. Here is a point which requires great delicacy. Missa 
Hamilton appears to us to have explained this motive in sq^h* 
a manner as to exclude ail other idea obligation. However’^^ 
it is a motive so much dependent upon the idea of moral obH^* 
gation, that any practical evil cannot easily result Prom the inv 
accuracy. •. . , « 

" In this account of the end of huroanlife is itivqlvecl theideav 
that a man’s good upon tffe whole is the proper ^ject of. hi» 
put suit. This pursuit requires that a lesser portion of happi</ 
ness .should be satrificed for the attainment of a greater ;, and 
our authoress takes the •opportunity •of illustrating t^p^port^^ 

, since of this species of ?df* denial, \v producing, 
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^ ]pefi«nce the young th^inselve^, instances in which their own 
judgment directed them to forego a present gratificattan« or to 
"incur a present pain, .for the sake of a future enjoyment ; and 
by e;^citing them to a lively remembrance of ^the^ipprobation 
’ they bestowed upop. themselves for so wise a determination. 

This is one of the most important points of moral discipline ; 

, and we are sorry tint J^iss Hamilton has not thought properno 
enforce still more strongly an^ importunately this comprehen- 
^ »vc precept. §elf-dcniaf was ^perhaps a revolting doctrine with 
" which to begin a scries of moral instructions to the young. 
But if that was a motive for her passing it over slightly, another 
placp should have been found in which to set forth, in the 
strongest light, its obligayon and utility. It is the great foun- 
dation and safeguard ^f virtue ; and if extensive habits of it 
are not formed in ‘early youth, it is rare indeed to find them ever 
aeqaireej^ 

Another preliminaiy circutfistance Miss H. thought it neecs^ 
sary to explain- It is a great mistak^i; to confound knowledge 
with moVal principle ; she therefore seizes this opportunity of 
pointing out the difference; and though she attempts no accti- 
rate definition, yet by offering somc*well chosen examples she 
leads the youthtui mind to a pretty clear conception of the doc- 
trine she rapns to inculcate. “ 

She next comes to what she appears to lay down as the great 
faundation of 'moral doctrine addressed to the young, the idea 
of their being creatures accountable to God. We considvgr this 
opinion of hers as perfectly correct. This is an idea concern- 
ing virtue which appears to us to be more clearly apprendiblc 
by children than most others. With the idea of lawful autho- 
rity they are perfectly famHiar, from the duty which they owe 
to their parents ; and it is easy and natural for them to conceive 
the Divine Being ^ the parent and guardian of all creatures. 
Now as they may very soon be made to perceive how requisite 
arc those interferences of their parents which preserve order in 
the fathrlj:, and deter the unruly from their injurious practices ; 
50 they may be led to conceive how necessary are the interfe- 
tjences of God in his great Family to encourage those who pro- 
mote its order, and to punish them who disturb it. When too 
they are properly trained to the habitual conception of God, as 
*31 Being of perfect benevolence,* all whose laws have no other 
object but the good of his family, and that they are contrived 
with such wisdom* that every breach«of them <rdnds to the harm 
*bf some jprealjare in that ^family, their obedience becomes of the 
most libera^^ort; and is attended with a cordial acquiescence,. 
Vhich easily ripens into the most settled love of duty. 

Though Miss Hamilton’s explanation to Jicr pupils of their 
being ‘^^^tures accountabfe^ to God, ft not entirely purified 
from ili ‘vulgar misapprehensions respecting the government 
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aftd eharacier of the Supreme Being, yet she Inculcates sa-* ' 
lutary principle of living under an habitual sense of th6 Divine* 
presence so wc^l, that this part of her work .is considerably caK 
culatcd to produce good eifccts# She ertdeavqurs to impress a 
conviction ^of \he aViul certainty of the fact, that wc alJ are , 
accountable to God, arid will have to answer for our conduct^ * 
whether we live under that impression or not. ^nd she is at 
pains to*illustrate the great utility of. this principle in guarding 
.us in the paths of virtue, more esjpecially in guarding those; 
who, placed in an elevated station, are unfortiniately not subi* • 
ject to many of the restraints which preserve ordinary men from 
misconduct. • 

The idea of being accountable to God is necessarily •con- 
nected with that of our living contirtnallv in his presence. This 
she represents to her pupils as a source/of cjpmfort, and of the 
most satisfactory confidence. He who is our guardian, an^^our 
friend, is ever near to extend Ij^s effectual assistance f and will 
never suffer any thing to befall us, which is not for our good. 

The advantages fesulting from an early cultivation, ot these 
views and sentiments aye obvious, and unspeakable. She en* 
dcavours to impress her readers vfith a sense of them. Prjyer 
she recommends as a powerful means, of fixing a sense of the 
Divine Presence in the mind. Prayers, ho<veVer, merely re« 
peated mechanically, withouf a just and lively oonctption of 
the Divine attributes, attended with the correspondent affec- 
tions, will rather produce the contrary.effect. ’ A coritemplaTiion 
of the wisdom, power, and beneficence displayed in the forma- 
tion and preservation of the universe is another great source of 
proper sentiments towards God. The study of natural history 
is therefore recommended. 

Miss Hamilton next proceeds to what she considers as the 
grand principle of morals, truth, and justice. Howevor natu- 
ral it may appear for us to practice those virtues, yet there, is a 
violent tendency in our passions to make us violate them. On 
this particularity of our nature it is highly proper to fix^rongly 
the attention of the young. Miss Hamilton h55 scarcely 
touched this point with sufficient force. She very properly 
observes that a belief in the presence of God is the best security 
against being thus misjed. That principle of honour, alfout 
•which the world talks so much, she shews<o be very inadet^uata 
to produce the same salutary •effecTts. As it is founded entirely 
upon the opitvon oi the world, it must be wror\g as often as 
that Qpinion is wifbng; and as that is^o ver>' apt to be wrongs 
the principle of honour is,a mosuinsecure founctetipn of moral 
conduct. On a sense of the Divine Picscnce a stfict principle 
of justice essentially depends. 

'fhere are objections often strongly urged against thc,practice 
of sincerity, as not compatible with tt.at politenesf ^d those 
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of the world which it is indispensible to adopt* Miss 
* Hamilt 6 n''examines these objections with some ca!;e ; and shews 
that politeness is not incompatible with sincerity* She treats of 
dissimulation and its ^various modificationr; and she maintains 
that all dissimulation is repugnant to mor/fl rectituSe. 

One great occasiern on which justice is violated is in making 
estimates of tiicmeriis of others, ^iss Hamilton with great prp. 
priety exens hersel? to tromrnunicate to herjpupils a strong con- 
viction of the turpitude of this transgression. Detraction and ca- 
lumny are among the most odious of vices. But often where ma- 
lignity has no admission, the most injurious misrepresentations 
are made from^ mere inaccuracy and misconception. This too 
is a species of injustice which we highly applaud Miss Hamil- 
ton for placing in a strong*iight. Her discernment likewise is 
conspicuous in n\arkihg with her reprobation a spurious can** 
doi\i', often hypocritically 'assumed, for the praise which it 
brings, by men and women wh<j have no candour in their hearts. 

There are two opposite propensitifs ; one is to receive im- 
pression^Javourable to others ; another is to'ieceive impressions 
unfavourable to them. The latter is unfortunately exceedingly 
prevalent. The authoress Jindcavours to shew the sonices 
whence it proceeds in different characters ; from which the 
young may derive instruction for checking it Jn the bud. She 
describoo its* baneful influence upon the moral character; and 
next examines ^the objections which arc sometimes started 
against the opposite propensity of forming favourable concep- 
tions of our fellow creatures. This, it is alledged, frequently 
exposes us to deception, and injury ; but it is very easy for Miss 
Hamilton to shew, that any disadvantages with which it may be 
attended are infinitely overbalanced by its salutary consequences. 
It cherishes the benevolent affections, and is highly conducive 
to happiness. 

The proper use of our influence is an important point of 
moral consideration, and is well handjeci by oui authoress. In« 
fluencejs of various kinds. There is a personal influence 
common to individuals in every situation of life. There is an 
influence derived from birth, an influence derived from for- 
tune, an influence derived fiom rank, an influence derived 
iioA talents, and an influence derived from virtue. MisS" 
Hamilton endeavours to convey a strong idea of the impor- 
tant operation of influence in soeVty ; and of the obligation 
attached to tjie duties which it imposes, grand prin- 

aple of selfishness; the «priine pcrveiter of all our belter 
piopcnsities ^is'^then pointed out as an important object of at- 
tttniion and \Patchfulncss, if wo desire to fulfill the obligations 
previously described; and confirmed habits of self-denial are 
rccommcvid^d, as 08*10111131 tv) the proper , observance of justice. 
At this however, was the proper opportunity* to which 
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wft fotrtni^jrly 'allude, of cnterjpg more fully iolo the PfeQf^ 
and obligation of- sdf^denial than Miss H. ha& ^ny where 

Next is brought forward the obligation and importance o| 
regulating our conduct by fixed prtnctplea. This doctrine; th^ 
sum and substance o| moral precept»is illustrateS by twostories^ 
well adapted to the conceptiops of the young. 

The next story is an illustration oi the benefiml operation 
orjust pfinciples in a young gentleman, i person ^ot strong 
character ; but is too long for insertion. 

Miss Hamilton states that these general notions of moral aii 4 
'religious obligation she considered as properly forming her 
subject ; since by entering into any minute details of personal| 
duty, or upon any controversial ground, sl^ might inteafcre 
with any one’s peculiar notions, or*mistake, the particular cir<*> 
cumstanccs of those whom she addressed^; and thus create pre- 
judices against the great leadiiig principles, which she. deemed 
it of SO much impoitance to ^nculcate. She then enhibSis a| 
general view oi the princig^les she has unfolded ; and warns bee 
pupils against a few femalniug violations of the pripcipie of 
rectitude into which so many aie apt to fall; suchas, the foolish 
endeavour to gain ciedit tor more Wisdom and knowledge thaa 
we really possess ; the use •of exaggerating epithets unmeoSty 
to the inteiests of truth. She warns them likewise against being 
deceived by the false appearaifcc of happiness assume<hby tb© 
votaries of dissipation; against the fear oi ridicule, and agaiti$|t 
the apprehension of suffering by a sicat^y adherence to principle* 
She cdncladcs this part of the subject by representing virtue as 
iavourable to our happiness, independent of all considcratioa of 
a future state, and by holding forth leligion as the suiest $up« 
port ot virtue. 

Such are Uie contents of the first volume. The secottd is 
dedicated exclusively to a gencial view of the principles of re-* 
ligiou, and will not require a very minute analysis. 

The authoiess begins with a few observations ou the priaci«« 
p]rs of nuliual religion, tfie belief in God, and in a^utur© 
iUte of retribution. She follows a pretty common**bpinioa, 
tliat those iinpoitant priacipics have been preserved among 
mortals by tiadi<am iiom Adam 6r Noah; and without reveJI-* 
tiou she fccins to think that the reason of man, reflecting UpT^n 
the laws of the umvcise, could hardly neach the idea, of 
superintending and perfect PrdvidCnce. We believe with her 
that mortals areyeiy apt to misinterpret the book^of nature; 
si^ce find theth'^so apt to misinteipjjet e\’s;n that of revela*« 
tion ; but she appears not t<^ have sufficiently reflected that th© 
whole evidence of the truth of revelation rests on ttie previohS , 
evidence of the Jiviilfe perfections derived fro,m nature. If 
revelation be the tcstimpnvof God, •what reason have fot 
believing i.he, testifier ? * We have she as^sujranee tto 
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‘ perfect to deceive. This assurance, however, must 

'' the revelation, or testimony; * But if we must *have the assit- 
ratlceof the Veracity of God arttecedent to ffcvelattpn, or in- 
dependent of it, wh^Ce can this be deriv^pd but from the light 
of nature ? However we arc ready to ag|iree with Miss Hamil- 
ton that traces of th^ primitive revelation to rrian may, in the 
darkest regibtis, alroc^t every wl!ere"be found j, that the sugg;es- 
lionsof Deity arising '•from nature arc apt to be monstrously 
' perverted; and that a more •precise revelation was peculiarly 

• adapted to the Weakness of man. 

The view which Miss Hamilton exhibits of the principles of 
revelation is in some measure historical. She begins with the 
truths communicated from heaven to the Jews ; and her re- 
flections on the Jewish ^sbriptures and their contents, deserve 
no inconsiderably praise. The same time that she communi- 
cates the most useful, intfoduaory knowledge to the young, 
rcspectifig the revelation to«»tV‘e Jews, her reflections cannot 
fail to impart practical impressions pf the happiest tendency. 

Fromrthe Hebrew scriptures, and the^ several manifestations 
of Providence to the Jews, she passes .into the promulgation of 
thy gospel. Her design, according to her usual good sense, is 
to exhibit a practical vfew of the Xhristian dispensation ; to 
place in the strongest possible light the helps and motives which 
It afFoi>:Is to good conduct ; and dwelling upon those essential 
principles, in which most Christians are agreed, and which are 
most calculated to impress the heart, and influence the life, to 
leave to other pens arid other occasions the more speculative 
■ubjecis of doubtful disputation. She avows her belifef in the 
Calvinistic system ; but what appears in her pages is a Calvinism 
so mitigated, that even those who are most sensible of the 
errors of that doctrine, will find little room for complaint. It 
would«not be difficult to point out mistakes in several proposi- 
tions ; but where these are unlikely to bring any practical con- 
sequences, it would be unjust on account of them to take ex- 
ceptioiv against a work which aims only at imparting elementary 
knowledge, and practical impressions. 

In the style of writing which appears in these letters, there 
is' something to praise, and something to blame. Its wariruli 

• and feeling is well adapted to interest the young ; but with that 
dwarnitli and feeling, more simplicity, more conciseness, and 
precision ought to have bcen*united. Miss Hamilton aims too 
much at the haranguing tone. She is disposed to be always 
eloquent. She aBound», by consequence, ' in vague, gc.neraf 
expressions^; ^nd multiplies -wordsi to great excess. Another 
blemish we 'must remark, that the expressions of affection to 
Lady Elizabeth, to whom the letters are addressed, and to her 

, little bsothers and sisters, arc exaggerated so much as to offend 
against al^good taste. " Nothing is> more necessary in the teaclier 

,5 
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thaif plain prqpTs of affection to the pupil ; but when the ex<^ 
pressions are too strong* and too often repeated, the5r trugg^ . 
the notion of aHeetation and insincerity even tp the young. 

Art. IX. Tht*Uj€\^f iht Right IlonourablcZlloratio Lord 
Viscount Nelson : i&ron Nelson of the •Nle, &c* By Mr,, 
Harrison. slvoIs. ^vo, a/. 3^. A Large Pafmr Edition^ 
ttoyal ^Oo Extra Boards. 21. 6r.« Oiiapple. London^ 
1806. • ^ 

^ THE Life of Lord Nelson must be read with •peculiar inte- 
rest. As the first naval hero of the age in which he lived, 
perhaps, the greatest that ever existed, he is an object of atten- 
tion to the whole world, but more particularly to that country 
which gave him birth, and in whosb* cause his heroism was 
exerted. 

Horatio Nelson, it appears, w^ the*fifth son of the Reverend 
Edmund Nelson, rector of Thorpe in Norfolk, and 

Catharine Suckling. The family of the Nelsons bad been long 
resident in Norfolk knd possessed a small patrimony Hii- 
borough, with the patronage of that rectory. The Sucklings 
had been resident at Wooton nearly three centuries, and we^e 
connected with the noble faitiilies of ^^Ipole, Cholmondeley, 
and Townsend. Our hero was ||orn on Michaelmas day, 1758, 
at Burnham Thorpe. Mr. Harrison who has an iraplicis faith 
in the doctrine ot Horace, ^^Poetanasdturnonfit^^^\i\c)x\^ 
thinks applicable to heroes as well as poets, laments that few 
anecdotes are preserved of Lord Nelson's '^childhood, so that it 
cannot be ascertained when the latent spark was first kindled 
into action. • ' 

He entered the naval service at the age of la years as 
midshipman on board the Raisonablc of guns, of which 
vessel, his uncle, Captain Suckling, bad the command. This 
ship was one of a squadron fitted out in order to procure satis* 
laciion from the Spaniards for their violent seizureoi the Falk- 
land iNlands in the year 1770. But as the matter was m^ up, 
the ship was paid off and Horatio was sent home to his father. 
He afterwards, however, made a voyage to the West Indies in^ 
a merchant vessel, during which, fie is said to have imbibed a 
strong aversion to the royal navy. Mr. garrison questions the 
accuracy of this circumstance, but at any r<fte his aversion to 
the service, if ever he had any, was femoyed by his uncle, and 
Horatio, in the year 1773, went as coxswain in one ofcthe ships 
^ent, to gy how far navigation to the North PoIcVas practicable. 

In the coutse of this voyage Nelson became faniiliiinzed to 
danger of various kinds. An anecdote is here recorded of him 
which certainly sess his* intrepidity in a strong point of view. 
One night he was missing from the slfip and given up for fost, 
till he was discovcied in the morning following a pdlafbear 
VoL. II. 


iXtM <yrmc 9 t troi^tfion a aCation than I have c;cpjer}ei»d«d^ "Ifilt 
Jet me lay a babn<;c on nhe^other side— 1 am married to no 
;aimiahlc wt»man—<ftat^akejS’?ai^ttd« for evtery thing. 

, When Cajrfaid :N^son< ’^retilrned home he was so pesterecl 
with pr^oaecift^km^^ii aceotittt .of*ithc seiz^lie of ves«vel5 in the 
.Wisest Indies^jthithe nad it ini contemplation to leaM)is coun* 
ary 4 or ever^- This, however, appears, to^ave been only a rash 
► resolntbn, a^piediaa inpmeht pf vexation. 

After admi ydws spent in^retirijmeht fi^ro his profession* on 
the, bf.eakmj^ can ol the revolutionary war in 1793. he was sent 
to .Naplek.ion.iia tnissidn, in . the Xigamcmnon 64 guns. 
There he- was.^r^ introduced to 'Xady Hamilton by her kis- 
band* and this. wast-he cocrnpenccinofU of a tcciprocal friend- 
ship hetweeta.the parties which never altefwefds ceased. 

. After flccamplishing his m?ssian, Iv? was 5^ by Lord Hood* 
to co-operate in the siege of .CAjm. . Here his ardour was ?io 
less conspicuous, on shore than Tf bad been at sea. A shot 
having; struck tte. samJ drot% some particles of it intojiis eye, 
hy. Wrich he completely io^t its sight. Still, however* he 
continued at his podt, ;nnfl there can be no doubt that he con- 
tributed an no .slight degree to the success of the enterpri^p* 
Conceiving t^at ;suflicicnt. justice had iiot been done him by 
Lord Hood in Jus^jaucouju of flfls affair, he was desij-oui^of re- 
turning home, hu^jStr John Jervis, having taken the command 
of the Mediierrancati fleet, prevailed upon Captain Nelson \o 
remain.* This was ^ fortunate circumstance jtor his fame, as 
Captain Nelson. in sg eminent a degree contributed to th6 vie- 
Tory gaine(l over the cijein\ ’sjpp.et off Cape St. Vincent. His 
coiiduct was so Itighly appiovcd by Sir John that he soon after- 
wards ajjpoinicJ him a Commodore. In this capacity lie was 
dispatched with a s<|nadron against Santa Cruz in Tengiflfe. 
He lost hiV right arm in this expedition, which was frustrated 
by untoT'ccbeiv, and unavoidable circumstances. Sir Joint 
Jervis w.'^:: so sensible of ht.f infrit that he sent him in pursuit 
of the Fiendi fleet, which had, as it afterwards appeared, 
sailed for .Krgypl.wltb the expedition under Bonaparte. It was 
some time, howev,er, before he could learn any thing concern^ 
iiig it, anddijs art^fiety and disappointment on this account oc» 
rasioned s«l:li^«ev«rfc spasm's that \\^ was ever^fterwards subject 
U) them, when strongly agitated*eitlK'i by joy of sorrow. 

But for «tll »these vexations and disappointments^ our hero 
was a^ly repaid^Whis irnifloital victory ofF.ike Nile,' the par- , 
tici^af^f which have been'so often repeat i» is needless, 
to insert them iifcrc. For this atcW'vcnieh)*- whitPiT stamped, 
him the n.i\^ah commander of this or pcijAiips . of any age, 
he was created by (ns Sovereign, a Bayn of tifie British emjjae, 
^nd a pension of .36:*^,oop*a year was^scttleli oh him iwo 

next heirs of the title. Honours atnV rewards also in 
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iifss or .m6rc*tr(n^lc>pt3 a station than I have cxperieifced; 'Sut 
let me Jay a ba^hpe on nhe*. other sidc-^I am married to an 
amiable wonian“tliatinake?i!' am^^nds for every thing/' • 

. When Captain N^son returned home he was so pestered 
with prosecutions on account of- -the scizuje of vessels in the; 
West Indies^ that he had it ia contemplation to leai^hs ccun^^ 
tryHfor ever. This* howeveri appears toj'ave been only a rash 
resolution, adopledin a mpment pj vexation* 

After «dmi« ydars spent in. jetir^mexit fidm his profession* on . 
the. breaking our ot.tlic rcvoIutiionarY war in 1793, he was sent 
to Naples. jpn ja mission, in^the Agamemnon ^f 64 guns* 
There he was iirst introduced to Lady Hamilton by her 
band, and this was the comtpencemecu of a reciprocal friend- * 
«hi|> between, the parties which never aftefwafds ceaSed. 

. After accomplishing his niissi^n, Iv w^as scTO by Lord Hood* 
10 co-operate in the siege of CAvi. Here his ardour was ?io 
less couspictious on shore ^tJjaii n had been at sea. A shot 
having struck the sand sonm particles of it into his eye, 
by which he completely lost its sight. Still, however* lie 
continued at, his post, ‘and there can be no doubt that he con* 
tribufed an no .slight dogiea to the success of the enterprisTe. 
C4)nceiving that ,sulJicicnt justice had not been tlone him by 
Lord Hood in lii.v^cgouiu of ^Ifis affair, he was des^oui^of re- 
turning home, but Sir )o|in Jervis, having taken the command 
of the ‘Mediierraaean -fleet, prevailed upon Captain Nelson to v 
icmain.* 'fliis was ^ fortunate circumstance lor his fame, as 
('aptain Nelson in so eminent a decree contributed to the vic- 
tory gained over the cijem\ ’s|lcet off Cape St. Vincent. His 
conduct was so lughly approved by Sir Jolm that he soon after- 
wards. appwinic^ him u Commodore. In this capacity he was 
dispatclivd u iili a Mpradioh against Santa Cruz in 'ren^iffe. 
He lost right arm in this expedition, which was frustrated 
!;y unfor'esl'cn and unavoidable circumstances. Sir John 
Jervis Wris wi sensible of hl.f mprit that he sertt him in }mrsuir. 
o( tlu' riendi fleet, which liad, as it afterwards J3jrfJ?ared, 
sailed for Egypt. with the cxpcd;tli>rj under Bonaparte. It was 
some lime, however, before he could learn any thing concern 
mg it, and.his a-iitiety and disappointment on tliis account oc» 
castoned suth*«ev-ere spasnis that lie, was ever^Fierwards subject 
10 tlieiri, when strongly agitated*eithci by joy or sorrow. 

But for all these vexations and disappointments^ onr Iiero 
was a mpl y repartVVvr, his irntfloital ViCtor^cdf the Nile, the par- 
ticiTlaf^f which liWc been so often^ repeated that ii is needless 
to insett them licre. For tliis atchievement,' whioPlT stamped 
him the fir^t naval commander of this or perhaps of any age, 
he was created by' In s Sovereign, a Bai^ii ol die British en:^>ire, 
jirul a pension of ..€‘*2,ooo*a year was^«crtlefl on him an two 
next heirs of the title. Honours and rewards alfto in 
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w^n him from all quarters. On his rttum ta NapleSi in par- 
ticular! he was receiveH as a tutelstr'deky ; l^imdreds of tntrjj^es 
iilled with nobility and biindi of music 
on bis appearSice in the bay; and even pe kinu«bimseU came 
three leagues in tbe> royal bkrge and went on board the Van- 
guard, wlr»re he congratulated < L>ord Nelsoti.in person; This 
was succeeded by |etf s and rmoicings whichl lasted for three 
weeks while the fleet was semting; and lastly the estate and 
dukedom of Bronte in Sici|yi was conferred on him by his 
Neapolitan Majesty. The Neapolitan court was^ b^ovelt*! in 
great anxietys for about this time the French had^nearly dver- 
^ ruR Naples. Of general Made, who was appointed to COm- 
' mand the Neapolitan army, admiral Nelson said, ** General 
Mack cannot move >Vithout five carriages. 1 have formed my 
ojjinion — I hearfily otay J iqay be mistaken.” Of the Mar- 
qius de Gallo, the Neapolit^q^tnister, he did not speak more 
favourably. ** He admires his ribbon, says he, his ring and 
snuff-box, so much, that an excehent'^^t/ maiire was spoiled 
wh«.n he was made a minister.” With such a general and such 
a minister it was not surprizing that the King of Naples was 
soon obliged to quit his capital. ' 

I^rd Nelson* had not long been at home, when he was ap- 

! >oiiuej^ second in command ixi the expedition against Copen- 
lagen. The .particulars of that affair are already well known, 
as well as of his subsequent less successful attempt against the 
enemy’s gun-boats at Boulogne. After this he lived for some 
time k his pleasant retirement at Merton, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond. But he could not bear tabe long inactive, and 
tiie circumstance that led to his taking the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet is thus related by his biograjber ; 

Lord Nelson bad, at this period, no intention of again going 
speedily Co sea. All his stores bad been brought up from the Vic- 
jory ; and be was, he said, resolved . to enjoy a little leisure, with 
ins fasaffy Slid friends, in the delightful shades of Merton. The 
Honourable Captain Blackwood, a few days afterward, brought in- 
telligence that tlie combined fleets, reinforced by two more Spanish 
squadrons, and now amounting to thirtyfour sail of Ihe line, had 
ten Ferroi, and got safely into Cadiz. All tbia, however, was 
nothing to him; ^ tne man trudge it, who has lost his budget 1* 
gaily repealed his lordship. But, «oroid allthis o/^egroof the tongue, 
<0 his tViciids at Merton Place, Lady Hamilton observed that his 
counter} jndb, froip that moment, ware occd«^crnal marks of the 
frnamm in l^is bosom. *ln this state of mind, he bras pacirTgOnc of 
the wall »<i^f Merton garden,' which he always called the quarter- 
deck, wlien Lady Hamilton told him, that the perceived he was low 
and uneasy. He smiled, and said — * No f 1 am as happy as possi- 
ble.’ •> Adding, that be saw»himse}f surrounded by his family; that 
he foiuut^ his health better since he bad been at Merton; and, thaf 
he uoCiM not give a silence to ckli the king hU uncle. Her lady* 
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ship Te^lied^ 4!bat she did not bdteve what he saidj ao4^v|h^ti^^( 
would tell him.w^it was the matter with him,. That, he «ra$ioofte| 
to get at these French Spanish .fleets; that he considered 
as his own prope;;t 7 , smd would be miserable if aojr other man bnl 
himself did toebusinesi; that be most have them^ as the price and 
reward of his long watching, and two years jdbcomfortable sit^^tic^ 
in Mediterranean : and finished, by saying — ‘ Neis^ bo^iffeyei 
we\nay lafiaent your absence, and your so speedily leaving ns^.g^i 
yoor services, immediately, to go off Cadis j they will be accepted^ 
and you will gain a quiet heart by ij^ You ^ill hav|i a 
lory; aud, then, you may come here, hAve.^oovo^mmcumdig^itjtift 
and be happy.' He looked at her ladyship for some moments ; and. 
^th tears in his eyes, exclaimed--*' Braye Bmma i good Emma ! 
if there were more Emmas, there wopld be more Nelsons. You 
have penetrated my thoughts. 1 wish alT yqn say, but was afraid to 
trust even myself with reflecting on the subjecjl, However, 1 will 
go to town.* He went, accord'wly, bext meaning, accompanied 
by her Is^ysbip and his sisters. d||py left him at the Admiralty, on 
the way to Lady Hamilton’s house in Ciarges-street ; and, soon aftet 
received a note, infofmfng them that tlie Victory was telegraphed 
not to go into port, and begging they would prepare every tbiqg for 
his departure. This is the* true histoi^ of that ameting aflair. Her 
ladyship .feels most severely, •that she was the cause of his goiAg; 
but, as she loved hts glory, she could not^esist giving him such ad- 
vice. It is, however, the general opinion of those whol^t knew 
his lordship, that he would, in all probability, have ffhttec^himself 
to death bad he not undertaken this expedition. Hts lordship’s 
vices ^ere not only accepted at the Admiralty, but he was vested 
with powers less limited than had, perhaps, ever before been con- 
fided to any naval commander. He was to send home Sir*Robert 
Calder, who had joiood Adn|iral Collingwood in blocking up the 
enemy off Cadiz harbour with twenty-six sail of the line, and to 
take on himself the chief command of all his majesty’s ships and 
vessels throughout the whole extent of the Mediterraneai;^ Sea $ 
having full liberty to use his own discretion in following tlie enemy 
wherever he should thi^ proper, without the slightest degree of 
censure or controuU*’ • 

From this it certainly appears that Lady HamiltoTf*^?as not 
unmindful of his fame. The result is sufficiently known, but 
as the following is a more particular account of the manner 
his death than any that has yet appeajrcd, we need make •no 
apology for quoting it : • 

While victory, however, from all observation, appeared within 
* his grasp, he coul^not but be conscious that individual danger 
i*Yf ry-w here hover^Siaroandr The Santi^lma 'Frinidada carried futt 
slxteenlbundrcd men ; including a corps of troops, ^aiyong whom 
were several sharp-shooters. Many other ships bad, riso, Tyrolese 
riflemen on board.^ Amidst the conflict of cannon, fired muzzle to 
muzzle, showers of bullets were directed on the quarter-deck ; 
where the distinguished htero stood, fearlessly giving his and 

uhearfuUy abiding e\ery peril. His heart was animateflj^and bis 
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f^ptrttis mretgay. The stum^p of bis right arm/ whtch he afwajfa ' 
pleasantly denominated his moved the sbooldei^of* his sleeve op 
and dpwn with the ittmpst rapidity, as was customary when he telt 
greatly pleased. -Captain Hardy, apprchensivV thaj L^d Nelson's 
peculiar attire pointed him out as too obvious a mark/ ^tdvised the 
hero to change his drdssj * 6 t cover himself with a great*coat j but 
he no etber'd^'iie regarded the precautionary advice, than by observ- 
ing that* he had not to do so. It probably struck' his gr^at 

'minef, that such an act might evince too mneh personal attention for a 
comfnfmder in cKief to pbsisess. Jn the mean while, the murderous 
desire of the enemy to single out the officers, continued growing 
more and more^ manifest. a hundred and ten marines stationed 
on th/^ poop and quarter^^deck, upwards of eighty were either killed 
or wounded. Mr. Pascoe, ^<\fst-lieiuenant of the Victory, received 
a very severe wound, while conversing \ 4 rith his lordship 9 and John 
Scott, Esq. his Iordf«P?ip*8 secretary, was shot through the bead, by a 
musket- ball, at his side. Captaiiy Adair of the marines, almost at 
the same* instant, ex])erienced i^^imilar fate. This was about a 
quarter of an hour past one o'clock 9 . and, a few minutes after- 
ward, Captain Hardy, who was standing near his lordship, observed 
U roariesman in the mizen-top of the Bucentatire, w’hich then lay on 
the Victory’s quarter, in the very act of taking a deliberate aim at 
his * beloved commander. Scarcely had he time to exclaim — 

‘ Change your ‘position my lord ! I see a rascal taking aim at you I* 
when tbg^fa^l bullet unhappily smMe the hero 9 and, having entered 
near the top of his left shoulder, penetrated through his lungs, 
caruying with it^partof the adhering epaulette, and lodged in the 
spinal marrow of his bark.* A shout ot horrid joy, from the ^nemy, 
seemed. to announce their sense of the cruel success. His lordship 
was prevented from falling, by Captain Hardy 9 to whom he said, 
with a smile — ^ They have done for reft, at luhi !’ 

As the officers were conducting him below, lii» louKhip delibe- 
rately remarked that the tiller-rope was too slack, audr requested that 
Captair. Hardy might be told to get it tightened. In the mean time, 
Mr. Pollard, a young midshipman ot the Victory, not more than 
sixteen years of age, having levelled a mu^Wet at the man who shot 
his lordship, the tellow w^as seen instartily to fall. All the surgeons 
being bus'll/ engaged with the W'ounded, our hero, as usual, insisted 
on watting till bia turn. The surgeon who examined tiie w'ound 
clearly discovered what must be it’s fatal efiect. Lord Nelson • 
had attentively regarded his countenance 9 and, on beholding him 
turn pale, cMhiily said — 'dt is, 1 perceive, mortal !’ 

*^Tbe Reverend l 5 r, Scott, ^whq was .looking for his wounded 
friend, Lieutenant Pascoe, in the cockpit, to his utter astonishment 
and horror, discovered that his lord^jiip had tluit moment been 
‘Drought down. He immediately seated hims^.nf on the llQiW^,jPLp.d 
supported hi«’pihow during the whole time of the surgeon’s opera- 
ttif>n‘>; indcc\i, except for a few' moments, when he was sent to call 
Captain Hardy, h 3 never left him. After enquiring about the state 
of ih^ battle, which the dying hero far more regarded ^an that of 
his womneh’ his ]ordshi|f, W'hp was much agitated, and evidently 
sutienng the nio:>t extreme agony, suddenly exclaimed, in a hurried 
* 3 • 
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manner*^^ Do<5tor, remember me to Lady Hampton, remember me . 
to Horatia! ileaiegiber me to Lady Hamilton, remember ’me to 
Horatia ! Jell her| I have made a will, and left her a legacy .to my 
country/ This w|s afU^ wards repeated, iny caln^gr tone, to t)r. 
Scott; with he conversed, at intervals, in a low voice. 'but . 




perfectly collected. At times, the pain seizin}|him more violently, . 
he suddenly and loudly expressed a wish to die. Theo,^a*m, he 
wouTd growT calm and collected, and add ress^ himself to Dr, Scott; 
speaking in low, though broken and unconnected sentences. At 
iirst, he expressed an eager desire for drink ; saying — ^ Drink ! 
drink ! drink, doctor !’ and continually had lemonade given him, 
Alter each time of drinking, he was a short time calm and collected, 
and spoke a few sentences to Dr, Scott ; then, the pain again seiz- 
ing him, he would hastily call out — ' Drink ! drink !* His lo^er 
extremities soon grew cold and insensibfe, apd the copious effusion 
of blood from his lungs frequently threatened si^cation. His eyes 
however, appeared to brighten, an! hisifepirits mrevive, on.hearjpg 
the cheers given by the, crew of th^^'ictory as the different ^bips of 
the enemy surrendered. He freqiiStly expressed much desire to , 
have his face wiped t it^jeJling, to Dr. Scott — ^ Wi|>e my face, 
doctor ! Doctor, wipe my face 1* This being done for a cousidej^ble 
time, he seemed to receive some conjfort; but soon grew prodigi- 
ously anxious to see Captain liardy. His lordship had several times 
sent for him j and, not finding him come, •began to imagine that he 
was no more. It was found tWfficuU to efface this idea ;^d Dr, 
Scott felt it necessary himself to call Captain Hardy, wlto had been 
unwilling to quit his post at such an interesting period. About half 
past four, however, Captain Hardy attencied on his lordship ; wlio 
eagerly enquired, how many ships were captured. On being in- 
formed, l)y the captain, that twelve, which he could see, bad cer- 
tainly struck ; and that,* probacy, more might have surrendered, as 
the victory wmed nearly cornpleat : the dying hero hastily ex- 
ciaimed — " Whjt, only twelve ! there should have been, at least, 
fitieeh or sixteen, by my calculation ! However,’ added be, after a 
short p.iii'.e, * twelve are pretty well !’ He reipicsted that (japtain 
Hardy would bear his kindest remembrances to 1/ady Hamilton, and 
to Horatia; and inform llienitthat he had left thepi as a legacy to 
hi% king and country, in whose service he willingly yicldcji^p his 
life, * Will yon, m’y dear Hardy?’ anxiously demanded his lord- 
biiip, ' Kiss me, then!’ Captain Hardy immediately kneeling, res-^ 
pecifully kissed the wan cheek ot' his adored commander. The 
dying hero now desired tha| his adcctiouijfe regards might be pfb- 
sented to his brave officers and men : and saitk, that he cotrld have 
wished once more to have beheld his •beloved relatives and friends,* 
or even to have survived liil he bad seen the fleet in safety ; but, as 
n either was possiSlC/s^he felt resigned, and than K^‘d God for havipg^ 
e/BblS^/im to do bis duty to his king anfl country. . His lordship 
had, latterly, most vehemently directed Dr. Scott to ry0 bis breast 
and pit of the stomach where, it -seems probable, he now felt the 
blood beginning nfbre painfully to flow, in .a state of commencing 
congelation— " Hub me, riib me, doctcifi' he often and Jondly re- 
peated This melancholy ofScc was t1)ntiiiued to be alifioS incca- 



, sai&tif ^vrlEorm^by Bmt, tillhll loYdAip^xpired'i* and/lad^di 
for some time ^ftervritd* Ibeiait words ibeimoportal hero tittered, 

^ Tjmkk God, I HAVE t>0Ka\|Y sjirtyj' 

He bad,, before, pronfoticed them in a lower tope of voice : saying 
— Docto^l '^ve not been a great sinner j and, thank God, I have 
done my dutyl’ l}ieii, as if asfing the question, be Repeated— ^ 
( ^ Doctor, 1 have not bden a great sini^r V Doctor Scott was too 
' much affected immediately to abswer. / Have I ?’ be again eagerly 
interrogated, A paroxysm of (pain now suddenly seizing biro, he 
exclaimed, in a loud and roost solemnly impressive totie— T/tank 
God, I have done my duty ! Thank God^ i have done my duty V After 
pronouncing these words, he bad, apparently sutfered no pain •, but 
gradually went off, as if asleep. Indeed, every person who sur- 
rounded him, except DP, Scott, whobad long felt the current of life 
sensibly chilling behfl^^ath his jiandr. actually thought, for some time, 
thaf he was only in a state of soi^olency* It was, however, the 
sleep of death, the blood havin^^iirely choaked up his inchtnparable 
heart. - r .> 

Thu# died the greatest naval hero, ' take him for all in all,’ that 
ever Hved. This will probably be said, as long as the world endures. 
It i^ not likely that he can evef be equalled, it Is impessibie that he 
should be surpassed." « 

The deture of Lord Nelsonu in hi# professional character, 
presented irfthese volumes, is as it must necessarily be, con- 
stantly bright, , We see him display, from his earliest career, all 
those superior qualities whi(:h mark the man fitted for high and 
extensjye command. Zeal, energy, activity, courage, accom- 
panied by that warmth of hurnanity, that generosity and open- 
ness of disposition which creates attachment, conciliate difr 
ferences, and remove obstacles. How much be had acquired 
the hearts of his seamen, and what an ascendancy 'he had gained 
over them, may be gathered from the exactness of the discipline 
pn board his ships, kept up without severity ; from the ardour 
with which the men followed wber^ever he led ; and from the 
uni vereaj^ regret they expressed at hi# fall. “ It is, indeed,” 
says our author, stated as a positive fact,— 
b.. That a seaman of the Victory, who was, . a little before the 
fatal catastrophe, sobering the amputation of an arm, actually said 
to tue 8Mrgeon--p-' Well, this might, by sump men, be considered as 

sad misfortune i bAt I shall be proud of the accident} as it will 
jpake me the more resemble odr brave commander in chief/ Before 
the pper^tioi\,was finished, the sad tidings arrived Jbelow, that Lord 
J^Jelson was wounded, who ha^ never once sjyujgl^, 

amidst all the*pain he endured| now^ddenly started from ms seaf; 
and vehemetitly exclaimed — * Good God ! I would ratheir tjie shoj: 
“had taken off iny head, and spared his precious life'!’ " 

The poly faults of Lord^Nclson, according to Mr. Harrison, 
were rafcher too great ah attaf:hment to the fair sex and the use 
5 I ^omc'yfofanc explcriye# in speech, common in the navy, 
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Mr* Harrison touches but slightly, on the quait^ between ^ 
Lord and Lady Nelson. Upon this he dwells with a delicacy 
and obscurity that rfcctuafly prevents the Tcader from JFully 
comprehending ime c^e. But if the conduct'^f Lady Nelson 
was such as is here Veprescnted, she ceftainly little deserved 
that praise for good sense which her husband had bestowed upon 
he». The conclusion drawn by Mr. Harj^ison,’ hSWever^ 
that the blame rested entirely with her* ladyship. Lord NcLj 
son’s connection with Lady Hamilton he asserts to have been 
•of the most pure and Platonic sc^t. This is pCssible, and the 
reader must be left to form his own opinion. At the same time 
it is proper to observe that his Lordship seems to have sat|^iied 
his lather of his innocenc^ The«|oilowing particulars res- 
pecting his separation from ^^y Nelson? ^hicli occurred after 
he returned from the Mediterr^mean^ will ij^t be uninteresting t 

'^Having taken up his residtiL^ in Dover-strect, heaiatufaliy 
wished to enjoy the society of nearest and dearest relatives | 
from whom he had^ in Uie discharge of his profestiional been 
so long divided. Few of these^ however^ had^ during his^loidship'a 
absence^ met with any excess of resMctful civilities from her^^Iady- 
ship; andj of course'^ though now ailectionately invited^ their Wsits 
by DO means appeared to augment hes* tclicity. ^Lady Nelson’s 
nerves could not bear the con^^pt piesence of bis lordshm’s young 
nephews and nieces; while his lordship, fond of viftueVn every 
shape,. never felt happier than when surrounded ]>y the amiable 
children of his brother and sisters. Here was another wanf of 
unison* in seoliment ; and, consequently, a considerable souTce of 
discord. It will be sufficient to bii.t a few such unhappy incon- 
gruities of disposition, to adroiiot for that extreme detiriency of 
harmony between the ^^ties •which afterwards led to a separation 
by mutual consent. The present Earl and Countess Nelson, there 
can be no doubt, will long remember the mortifying ftautcur which 
they so often experienced from her ladyship, even at their bTotber’s 
table, as well as on other occasions, where they wore then deemed 
of insufficient consequence ^to appear in company with so lofty a 
personage as their elevated sister-in-Jaw, over whom the^ymw tri- 
umph in rank : such are the fluctuations of fortune ; such, not un- 
freqiiently, the salutary chec ks to the career of a vain ambition. 

** Lady Nelson unfortunately regarded all bis lordship’s relatidhr 
as the natural eoemies of her sun ; wliom she seems, unaccounta{bly» 
to have considered as the* rightful heir tf hpr husband’s honours^ 
This improvident ’young man, •howpver, far from conciliating his 
father-in-law’s esteem. li.id insulted him with more grossness than 
his lordship ever* c.xpeiiciiced from any other person ? and, consgj 
estranged ftmself, as much as*possiQe, Uufti his bear? 
Had any other human being acted exnctly in the same planner, it i$ 
not improbable that his life might lia^e paid the forfeiture. What^ 
a source was this^too, fbr domehtic inquietude ! In short, without 
any charge of criminality against her ladyship, the unlo^uuate 
tempers of herself and son, so little aecorddht with that <iis lord*; 
ship, conduced to repder our hero, amiiint all the honoufs he was 
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"executed by mutual consent ; the u^ociation of whlqjb nrvl 
Iviodly undertaken by Alexander Davison, Esq. fata lordsfatp’a eon* 
ltdential friend.” t . 

In this accyunjthe^ is much aRettcd delifiaey and stud'ied 
obscurity, and perhaps**u will be impossib^ fully to vindicate 
out heio in this respect. But, peace to his allies ^ let a j^rateful 
people, wfaile they deeply cnj^ravc on biass’' Ifis tMfiOitai 
atchievcraciits, catch a spark ot that flainb which oace warmed 
his geacious heart, and remembering the impcrtections oi 
faumaiiitv, “ record his eirois in the dust." 

In the compilation of these volumes there are some deficien- 
cies and some supciflmties, and, much awkwaiduess of anaiige- 
ment, } et they will be icad w itfa intet est^as they trontain iheliirfest 
account of our naval hero thA^as as >etaappeared. They are 
entitled to little praise for the |Oirectncss ^ elegance of the 
language. 

Art. X. DiSfursory Lojisidnationi on the supposed Evidence 
of ihe early Fathers^ lhat Si, Matlhen s Gospel was ^te Jirst 
wjilfen. By a Lumitr') .Cltigymaiu 'ioo, pp, 107* 3i,*6a?. 
Nichols & Son. London^ 1806.* , 

'IHE generally received opinion with icgard l;^> the time of 
the wilting of tl.e Gospels, 1$ iJiat the Gospel of St. Matthew 
was written first. Tni> is thought to be pio\cd bf tnF tcstji. 
rnonv xif the inajoutv of the bathers, which is the only est^i- 
nal evidence Uie subject admits of. But some writers not al- 
together sitisfied w itli the (\idence allodgcd in snppoir^ot it, 
have s-ntuicd to (optiovc*|the opinion, and to substitute an- 
other in Its place, nrTNselv ,lihat the Gospel ol St. Luke was 
published htsi, I Ins opinum is adopted b) J)i. Mackniglitm 
his Haiiiiony of the Gospels, and suppoitcd chicfh by internal 
evuknce. St. M»uthew omits tne fatt of our Lord’s ascfnsiou 
into heuNcn. But Di. M^J.mght thinks he would not have 
oinii^cil It it he had wuittnjirsr. It was a fact too sinking and 
tv)o important to be onnued m that case ; but mighj; j^ithont 
am impiopnciy be ouiittcd supposing St. Luke to have written 
bcloie him, which he conCii de;> u> have been rlie case. 
authoi of the piesent pmiphlet agiees in opinion with IJi, 
Mac knight, but endtavouis to estabhslmt oJtliei arguments. 

\Ve do not think that it u,a rnattci of mucli consequence* 
whethei a man belies thaf the Gospel of St. Matthew was the 
lust sviitten 01 the Cospei of St. Luke, providctk he* be lieves 
histoiy u^oided is genuine %uid anthculnw* AfiSTTr 
there existed doubts even iK^the tiific of ihe fathers with regaid 
to then piiority in poipi of time, pcihaps it would be too much^ 
to expect that the^ tan be sitisfacionly removed now. 

1 lie author bowcsi i •begins by btammg Mu Gisborne and 
the Bishop of Linctln, loi stating in then lespccmg woiks 
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dnd *<ix^ated by mutual consent ; tlic n^gociation of which w«4 
Ivindly undertaken by Alexander Davison, Esq. his lordship’s coa<^ 
hdential friend.” ? ^ 

In this accyuntltbc^ is much aflcctcd delifieey and studied ' 
obscurity, and peiliaps'.it will be impos»sib^ fully to vindicate 
our hero in tliis respect. Bur, peace to his a^hes^ let a grateful 
people, while they •* <lccpiy engrave on brass” Ifis flHTfiortal 
atcljievercciits, catch a spaiL ot that flamb which oi^ce warmed 
his gciicious heart, and reinembcriitg the impeifectioiis of 
humanity, “ record his erron in the dust.” 

In the compilation of these volumes there are some deficien- 
cies and some supcilluitics, and much awkwaiducss ol arrange- 
ment, \ et they will be icad with intciest^as they Contain ilictiifTcBt 
account of our naval hero thUy^as as vct«appeared. They are 
entitled to little praise for the |orrectness y elegance of the 
language. I v • m 

Aui. X. Disniisoty Lonsuh rations on the supposed Evidence 
of ihe earh Euthers, *that St. Matfherv s Gospel was ^le first 
zvtitfen. By a Counfiy .Chi oyman* Hoo. pp. toy* yrGd* 
Nichols & Son. London. 1806* * 

THK ’generally received opinion wkh regard the time of 
tlie writiiio ot the Gospels, is that the Gospel ot St. Matthew 
was written /iisf. This is thought to be pioved hf tliF testi- 
mony xd the majoiitv ot the Fathers, vvluch is the only exter- 
nal evidence the subjccr adinii^^ ot. But some writeis nt/t al- 
togfthcr s uisfied iih the evidence allcilgcd in suppoii.of it, 
have wiituied to ( unuovei| the opinu>n, and if> substitute an- 
other in ns place, n,TIW*|v hat the (kspc! ot St. Luke was 
published fiiM. 'I u.s ojiluiou IS adopter! by Dr. Maeknight in 
Ills liariiiouv of t!ie Gospels, and supported chicfl} by interiuil 
cvkUhcc. St. Mciuhew omits the tail of our Lord’s asefnsiou 
Into heaven. But Dr. M«cknight thinki» be would not have 
omitted il if he had w littenjiist. It was a fact too striking ami 
too important to he omitted in that case; but might j^'hlmnt 
anv inipiopncty be omitted f opposing St. Luke to liave written 
beiore him, \\hich he conclude^ to fiave been ilie case. 
aiilhorol the picscnt paniplilct agrees in opinion with 
Mac knight, but endeavours to establisli^it bj otlier atguments. 

We do not iliiiik that it is, a rnattcr ol* nuch con'^eqiicncc 
whethci a man belicvr s that the Gospel ot St. Matthew was the 
lust wniten 01 tlie Gospei ot St, Luke, provided* he* belief 
histoiy icboided is genuine tind aiithciiaiiiff- And 
there existed doubts even ii^the tiific oi the fathers^with regard 
to their piiority in poipt of time, pci haps it would ue too much 
to expect that ihe^ can be .. itistaciorily removed now, 

'Fhe author howes Cl j^egms by bTamy:tg Mi. Gisjiorne and 
die Bishop ol Lincoln, tor stating in theit lespcci^'j works 
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^ tbalt- th^ pvidence in fayour of the opinion of St. Ma'ttfaews 
having written first is completely satisfactofjr;* and then pro** 
ceeds to examine the^ passages in the Fat|(^rs upon which it has 
been . supposed be 'founded. ; I , 

The first testimony is that of Irenaeus : 

** Af $t Ttftfi HtfrSSit icxt yfttpn^ 

( wctfyiXiif, •fS Hi^pS tuu tS Tletvkit «v * tuu 

h^tkanrtn tv Mir« rv r^rm M«p»o$ 0 Kset 

T^f/toviVTui imt tvrri r« tiiTfH ttnfvc’irpfiotm, 

Km Auxa^ h 0 JlmvXlf, tt vtt fxfira lbl(pt«rr0fMF0^ 

MmfytMv » jMfTfSm. Krim limms, )0. r« a.*' 

This Dr. Lardner translates as follows : 

' Matthew^ among the^^^ews^ ^^te a Gtospel in their own lan- 
guage, while Peter an£ Paul weim^reaching the Gospel at Rome, 
and founding a Ch^ch tbe^e. liter their exit, (death, or depar- 
ture, ^ohf,) Mark ^so, the disqple and interpreter of Peter, de- 
livered to us in writing the thingyrthat had been preached by Peter : 
and Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel 
preached«by him.” * 

But the author of the present Considerations is not quite sa*. 
tisfed with the translation, liccause he thinks the passage was 
not intended (o mdicate<hc particufar time wim St. Matthew 
wrote h^ Gospel, but only the manner the several apostles 
contribtited'to the establishment of the Gospel of Christ. This 
m^y certainly 4}e the case ; for it cannot be decidedly inferred 
from the passage that its* object was to express the time^of the 
writing of the Gospels, But there certainly arises from it a 
presumption in favour of the opirion that St, Matthew's Gos- 
pel was written first; because we rare t^td in direct terms that 
St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew language for the 
benefit of the Jews among whom he preached'; but with re** 
gard t6 the other Gospels it appears that nothing had even been 
begun to be committed to writing till after the death of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The presumption is that St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 4 vas written before this happened. But our author con- 
siders the term sSoSov as referring not to the death of these 
0 Apostles, but to some previous period at which they bad dc* 
parted for a time from Rome, by which means the Gospel writ- 
ten from their preaching might have* been published earlier. 
‘But this translation 'of the t^rm .does not seem warranted from 
any thing in the context, which we think it would require to 
be before it*i$ adopted in this place.** 

Our auhior comes ncfxt to the testimony of Eusebiusf"WMeh 
lie thinks by no means dfecisivc^'of the point at issue. This 
^ IS made the subject of a good deal of quibbling, without. being 
at all elucidated by the discussion. Eusebius, having said that 
St. Ma^flv!w after first* preaching to the Hebrews, when he was 
about to '^o to other peop'le, delivered to them in their own 
language the Gospel according him, adds, 
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HSu h MU Aitm r«f %ctT* «or«r{ rijr uthrsf wufM^iOh 

f«v, lmt99p (fMrt TBf'trttfTtf xp^99 %. r* ^ 

Now our author hz^no other resource left* but that of ijiter^ 
predng irSri tfi signify^ccording to the fourth ^sc attributed to 
Jt by Vigerus, teiopus remotissimuin, oi^ as our author pro^ 
poses jamdudum, and this it must be confessed is straining 
pretty tightly. But he thinks^saSbcny relatej^oniy to ebdf pub« 
lication and not to the time of their writing. That may very 
probably be the case^ for they must no doubt have been written 
* before they were published. Bilt was not this the case with St» 
Matthew’s gospel also ? 

The next testimony discussed is that of St. Jerome, in hi^ 
catalogue of ecclesiastical visiters* ^ut neither is this allowed 
to be decisive, and perhajA^ is no^. • It is plain, however, 
from the testimonjiiot St. Auw$unf» whi^ is next examined^ 
that the Gospel of St. Matth^ was in hm time general l}»be« 
iieved to have been written iirSlir But our author is not satis* 
fied with it because. it.ami»unts only to a common traditionary 
account. Perhaps it amounts not to any thing more ;*and per* 
haps no one of the testimonies no^v mentioned is, indlvidliall]|jj| 
sufficiently decisive ; but is plain that the most obvioua^tn-^ 
fei^erice from all of them is that the Gospel of Matthew was 
first written ; that was apparently their opinion, and i^t should 
amount to nothing more than a common traditionary il^ort we 
must just be satisfied with it, unless we can adduce better j^ni 
kss exceptionable evidence in support*of a contrary opinion. 

The testimony of Origen is also examined, but is found to 
be norliing better than the test: from all which our author is 
wonderfully surprizc^No fimi that the Bishop of Lincoln should 
have denominated the evidence in favour of the priority of St- 
Matthew’s Gospel, most satisfactory.” It is most satisfactory 
as far as relates to the general opinion of the Fathers, aSd w^th 
that we must perhaps be contented. 

Our author, however, tells us that he can furnish a counter 
evidence sufficient to overbalance all the evidence alte^dy ad* 
duced, or at least sufficient to operate as a s^i off against it. 
This he finds in Clement of Alexandria. What then is tbi* 
grand set off! Merely that Clement of Alexandria is altoge* 
ther silent on the subject; that is, dbes^not say who wrote 
first. You may just as welUargtie against the existence andT 
ministry of Christ from the silence of Josephus ; that is sup- 
posing what has’been decidedly proved, *that^»he sdlepassMgjii 
of Joseplfus relative to this sfibjcct is anriflfWfSIan^^ 

By way of a further sd%ff oui' author procccd|^o examine 
ti\e testimony of Theodore of Mopsuctia, Chrysostome, JEpi- 
phanius and some others ; the result of which is made to be, 
that no satisfactory evidence existed am«ang the aneijn^ fathers, 
from which the priority of the writing of the Gos^5 
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inferred. The sH off cgnsequentljr comes much', short, of the 
' expectations that were raised : but as the subjfxt-happens to be 
one < concerning which it is not of thse sliglitest importance 
whether we everoittam to certainty or not^thelcidfr iris hoped 
will not allow the di^ppolntment to give him much anxiety. 

As a sequel to thfe foregoing discussion, our author advances 
j or ratlfet rcvfves qp opinion oT a different nature respecting the 
Gospel of St. Matthe^i', whiqh be defends in a number of long 
and laboured notes. It is allowed that it was originally written 
in Hebrew. But by whom*was it translated into Greek ? 
Papias says, MarQatoi fisviiv 5i«X£*T« ToAoyta crwEypec^xro. 

ijJyvaro bcaoTog; which is translated by Dr. 
Lartfner as follows. ‘ Matfhew wr^fte the oracles in the Hebrew 
tongue, and every one iiterpreJwthem as he was able,* 'J'his 
is' the generally rc\^eived qpini<fii ; but ourcuthor is not satis- 
fied< witl)* it and offeKs another tfWthe consideration of the reader. 
With the assistance of a after aura he ventures to sub- 

stitute the following conjectural read/ng.« *, Matthew wrote the 
ot*acles ffi the Hebrew tongue ; affd he iramlaUd them (into 
Qree/iJ so that every one zvas epiabled to nad them,* 'J"hc learned 
reader will perceive that this is conjectural with a veix|;cancc, 
and will scarcely be convinced of its propriety, even, after the 
perusal of the author’s long and ‘laboured defence of it; which 
if he a‘ desire to see it, will be best to consult fhe work 

itself. V *» 

‘ MONTHLY CAJALOGUP:. 

POLXTlCS^ 

Art. 11. A I.ettvr to Sawml Whitbread^ Esq, JM.P, contaiiuiig 
ObscQ ations on the Distinsses peculiar to the Poor of Spitat/iefih, 
Arising from their Local Situation, Willi am Hale. Hvv, 
pp. \s, Williams & Smith. London^ 1806. 

Fronri the circumstance that every parish is under the necessity of 
providing-for its own poor, it must follow that some parishes will be 
much more burdened than other®. The parish of Christ Church, 
^Middlesex, commomly called Spitalhelils, is a remarkable instance ot 
thist The poor of ihe whole city have crowded to this place, and, 
therefore, the poor are litcvally inaintainedt by the poor, and it is dif- 
ficult to say which are'^thc most miserable, those that give or those 
that receive. Applications have been made to parliament and a 
temporary relief given, but from the^ statement of Mr. H'llc it 
- Mj'-jitiiCifthat the parish cannot malnlaiii it» own pc^or, 

deed, this iji sufficiently prohaI>)e, though Spit;jllields U the 
,,^rsl that has ^come to this silnaiion, if the present system of pool 
laws continues It'ng, more parishes, and linfilly the whole kingdoiTS* 
will be in the same prcdipamcrit. I'he matter seems to he 
coming .^o ,tLis point wUh no, slow pace, must be .seen by those 
who con^'jitter the iucre.’ise of the muni of the [ oor, and the 
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price *of the»r maintenance, and compare them with the incmaMi^ 
of the popalalion* and produce of the dbuntry. Mr. HSle* certainly 
draws a strong jjriure of the distressed silualiop of Spitalfields, and 
there can be nolloul^/4hat relief #nght to be given in some ^ay or 
other. He suggests a general assessment on ih^ffch parishes; ll)is 
w^mld lay the burden more equally indeed, uut we hope Mr. Whit- 
bread has a fJlan of radical reforip in view, l^ie casd of Spit«ilfields 
uiay be »ii useful document, and both Mr. Whitbread andn^ natiouj 
are under obligations to Mr. Hal^ for baling furnished it. He la- 
ments that it is not more complete, and this be ascribes to his haV'- 
, ing assisted at some contested eleoilons which took up a great part 
4»f his lime. This is, however, but a poor excuse. 

THEOLOGY. 

Aiir. Sehxf Serntons. nr.R Ct.Er.vr., 

ia/e Vicar of IVuollvr in Antiy Chaplain to his (h'acc 

Duke o) Pu^landy and ULtiuc^at Tfjfifj/ Chapel, Knight*^- 
hiida^t’. tSro. pp, KO. 10a. Mawmajf. ijondon, IbOfi* 

This \olume contains twenty q^nons dedicated by perdiission to 
the Uneen, and publisliocl by subscription for the benefit of Mr# 
Clceve's widow aiid ferdale ?:hlldren. As the subscriptiot^ii'^^ seems 
t<» be pi city copious, it is to be hoped that the object of the publica- 
tion has been to a considerable extent obtained. Mr. Cleeve had 
ai quiiY-d some celebrity as« preacher, and from the importanSe of 
the topics, and the manner in which they are treateik and the style 
in which the author’s .sentimcftt.’f are expressed, the readejjjvill, per- 
haps, be disposed lo think that this celebiit) was well deserved. But 
the oratory of the pulpit depends so much on the manner the 
pieacljer, that the sermon.s which make a gicat impression when 
spoken, do not always make the same impression when read, ^he sub- 
jects lye chiefly practical 3 lh4 discussion of a popular kind ; and the 
style, if not quite so fJ|uamcntcd as that ot popular preachers 
in general, is at least plain and peispicuous. 

Avlt. 13 . Cdnsultratians on the AUtanLe between CkrUtianitif and 
CoTfwirrce, applnd to the present State of' this Counttu. Sio.^pp, 

2 s, Cadell it Davies. London, ISdJ. 

This author manifests no inconsiderable degree of knowledge; 
and the very best intentions*; a great zeal fortTie hiterests of Chris- 
tianity, and 8 liberal concern for the instruction of those Vho most 
want it — the lower orders. Ftom our being in so great a degree a 
commercial nation, he seems to have thought it might have 
effects to point out with some minuteness how the Christian religion 
and the spirit of commerce affect one anoltier.^ We can only and that 
he makes on this subject some.very^good observations, mixed witff 
others which to us appear weak and fanciful. 

• #2*OETIlY. ^ 

H. A ColleAion of Song^y MvrJf, Sentime^/ftf ) , J n.vtructke, 
and Ajfiustng, Selected anfl rexUtV bp llev, Plomp- 

TiiKE, M.A. i'cllow^^f Clare Hall, 2 vols, ItcV.vu. • 14 a. (AT 
Cheaper Edit ion ^nap be had.) Rivingtons. London iSOh'. 

The idea and end of tips publicatioif is ^ood. CoilRderaWe im- 
pressions are made upon the cominoiiTpeopre by popula Ajijllads and 
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songi ^ ; and It ta of great consequence that they sbould be pnnoed 
< froin ribaldry/ and the praises of debauchery as iDudi as ^raible* 
It h to edect this object that the present collecdoxi is made $ atul 
though many of the' productions are little cak'ulateft for thd common 
^ople, it was, not easy in our langbagef in «¥hich so fatsT 

good ballads for the i^mmoo people have ever appeared^ to make a 
collection that wouldPbc much superior. 

(Art. iSt*' The of 0$sim. ^ramlat^d by James MAcrnFR- 

SON, Esq^ 2voU, RSyal Plates ll. I0s» Post l/. Is. 

Fcap. Svo, l6s. Common Paper without Plates, 9^. Lackington 

& Co. London, 1 806.. ^ 

The eagerness with which the Poems of Ossian have been read^ and 
continue to be ‘read through all the nations of Europe, is perhaps 
one df the most remarkable circumstj^ces in the modern history of 
literature. So much have 'the mofps of living, thought, and ex- 
pression changed since OsJ'ian suT^and so dissonant is the stylc'of 
Grecian ?nd Romanyiteratite, ffem which tflfe modern nations of 
Europe have deduced their rule^of taste, to that which prevailed 
among the Celtic tribes ; thamt was scarcely to be expected the 
songs of Ossian could prove acceptable to the present times. But 
the effect hf genuine effusions of passion, and striking descriptions 
of nature is not confined to ai]j people or age. The garb thrown 
aroi*nd them may appear auk ward or even grotesque, when habit has 
taught men to associate elegance with'' a different fashion / but the 
figure its 9 ir must ever prove interesting and attractive. Such is the 
circun!s5^..vce which has at once ensured the success, and stampt the 
' merit of Ossian> poems. In spite of tlie disadvantages under .which 
they appear, in a language so different in its structure from their 
original, and in a translation, at times indeed elegant and forcible, 
but ofte^h replete with conceit and bombast, they have been perused 
with an avidity almost unexampled, alid have been ranked with the 
most admired poetical compositions Ui every country of Europe. 
Although attacked with all the ingenuity of some learned auil emi- 
nent critics, they have retained their reputation unimpaired ; and 
aftj^r having been half a century before the public, they continue to 
increase every year in circulation. The publication of four editions 
at one time, by onQ^bookseller, with speh a variation of size and 
prices as may suit them to every class of readers, is a circumstance 
so unusual, if not unprecedented, as to claim particular notice. 
When viewed in combination with some recent attacks which have 
ne^n made upon them, it afford^ a pleasing example of how com- 
pletbly real merit triumphs^ in time, over every attempt to impede 
jts career. The pre.se?3t editions are very* handsomely printed; and 
are besides recommended by preliminary discourse containing a 
review of the late controversies respecting these poems. 

Poem ; founded on the^ Success of IFilliam 
Paine, a ihtvi-c Man, u^o reclaimed Twelve^ Acres of Sxc^mp^' 
VultrcatUm ^md Perl Hit u, for *which hi received the Silver Medal and 
J'ijtven Guhteas frotn the Society for the EMimrogement of Arts, 4'C* 
Ji ith an Appendix, containing the Particulars' of the Interesting 
Pact. 8i*o. pj). 40, is, Gd. Bagster. ^ London, 1806*. 

This pqetn is intended to altVact the notice of the public to a re« 
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h)arkat>kd ihs&nceof wbat hvimaii ind^stiy and petsei'arance't^an^ 
perform. Willi^ Pearce commenced hfs labours on a barrea 
»wami» at £Ay yeifs of ;|ge : owing to a natural* defect, be bad tbe 
proper Use ofjbot W hlrai and bis whole wofMiety* consisted of a 
mare, and the ibilUng a day which he earned)by bU laboor. Yet by 
perieveratlct las succeeded in bringing a consldy able piece of ground 
into a high state of cultivation, ani m raising bimselfrto considerable 
opulence* * The plan on which he proceeded i*) detailed in a memo« 
rial which he presented to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts and Manufacturesj and which js inserted in this p^mpbiet. 

ORAira. 

Art* 17* Adriaa^ani Orrila i of, A Motkci's Vengfance, A Plajf 
in Five Jctf, By WtnLiuM Bi^ond, Esq, Bve, Us*, td 
Cadeli Se Davies* Lo7idafi,JL^, ** I 

This piece is not destitute oTmteres^ and although stage effect 
bas been principally l^sulted^ thldiald|oe is occasionally possessed 
of some merit. It must be ownj^ however/ that it is sometitnes 
tame, and much more frequently imtated. Mr. Dimond does not do 
justice to his own talenta: he evidently appears capable of better 
things, but makes no scruple to sacrifice a lasting reputatiofi to catch 
the favour of a day. We *bave no ojpectioo to sec dullness axfil fri- 
volity playing a subordinate part to the machinist and scene-painter ; 
but it is painful to see a few* fiashes of genius just gppear and ex* 
pire amidst the chaos of forced incidents and bombast. . 

Art. 18. Tektli: or the Siege of Montgatz, A Mtlo WFame^ vi 
three Acts, As performed mtk dlstwguUhed Succti» at the Tkeitfi c 
JBoya{, Dtury^lane, By Theodore Kcswa rd Hook, Esq, 8ic. 

Stf. C. & R. Baldwin* London, W)6, 

It is. not in the closet, but ki the theatre of Drury-lane that the 
merits of this piece can^ duty appreciated. Intended chiefly as U 
Vehicle for interesting situations, ana splendid scenery, the dialogue, 
divested of these accompaniments, cannot be expected to possess very 
considerable attractions. In justice, however, to the au^ior, it 
ought to be stated that, in representation, tew pieces of the 
Drama species are equally interesting. JThe succession of incidents 
is well imagined, tbelsttentiau is, by a variety kept conti- 

nually awake, and the characters are well adapted to the actorv wh6 
represent them. The scenery has been much admired, more parti*- 
Cuiarly the mill of Eeben. , 

MISCELlASriBS. 

Art. 19 . A New Method of BretCing MafPUqyot in small Quantities 
Jot Domestic Use, By J. RA,WLi|»boy. 8to. pp,32* U, Qii* 
*Johnsoii. Imdon, 1806'. 

Mr. Rawlinson eliinks it of great importance to prqvide a substitute 
far deleterious bwerage, as heconsi^rs it,*whi)Jtii fiii|ii8f!i"Wli|l 
told und^ the name of Malt yquor*« His metbocmrslg>rtly stated 
and may be given in his own words: ^ 

To have alway^fredt and good small beer, you must brew only 
a small quantity at a time j not more, fv instance, than yoitr family 
Will consume io a fortoighV. For the a^ovc tyoantity, whitjh i always 
bfew, a peck of malt or eight quarts will be required. nece*- 

VuL.U ^ asU • • 
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* gaVjrotenittli! ail-a tin kettH or.an Irdn boiler, Aat Vrill Iurfd eiiout 
eight of/tfn galloni i a t>tadting<tub that will hold eight or ten gallons 
with a a^got and faucet at the bottom, tt wbicE a latwell iw»t be 
affijcd, or a slijMSt^rsO or furae witbln^e ^»h-ti»b, to prevent 
the riaalt or grains r janing tbropgh, or chokiog'np the faucet } and 
two sh'Bllow.tobs, «r other vessels, for drawing ofF/snd cooling the 
' worfi*" It » ad''>scablo t** keep Ae tubs sdeljr for this use, as they , 
will be so much tMfe swfetOr and cleaner. Having boiled'^our wSler, 
let it stptid tlJJ the thick steam is gone off, or till you can see your 
face in it. ’Tncn put a small quantity of water into thp mash-tub, 
and add some malt, and mix them well together with any proper 
dish or ladle ; .then add more water and more malt, mixing them well 
each time, till your malt is jll mashed up, except a small quantity 
reserved dry, to spread ovfj- the tt^of the mash to- keep down the 
heat. Let it stand, oloseicovered^!? IfriUl a woojlen hover of two or 
three doubles, about an u:igarj 11160 draw it off, and pour on more 
boding water. Lett it stand Milt half ati “^our } apd repeat this 
process ‘till yon have the quaiitif “of wort you wish to make, and the 
goodness is quite extracted froftO’ the malt. A peck (or eight quarts) 
of malt evill make five gallons of very^ood b6er,'or three gallons of 
ale, es strong as oc^ht to be bffewed. After all the wort has run off 
from the mash -tub, boil it srith abool three ounces of hops till it 
breaks j that is, when a bowl of the. wort is taken out of the boiler, 
the wort divides ■instantl/'into masses, and seems separated by a num- 
ber of freaks or lines, well undefstfiod by all people used to brewing. 
Tlien par the liquor through a sieve, into vessels to cool. When 
properly cooled, add the yCast to it } put it togeilier at twice, and 
tuu it in about twenty boors, qhservitig not to let it stand to have the 
head drop before it is tunned, as, the ftrinentation wooid then have 
gone too far, it being trtueb better -p have the fermenting process 
completed in the Jjarrel. I.ct the liquor^-rtBml in the barrel about a 
week or ten days, tlren bottle it, and keep it in a cool place for use.” 

Mr. Rawlitison has found by experience that bcet .brew^ in small 
quantities is much belter than beer brewed in large quantities. I his 
short treatise may certainly be valual^e in fiiroiUes, and the author 
deserves great credit for thftobjeet which he had in view in giving it 
jotbe^^world . i 

Art". 20. Tic Comfort ofllumuH Ufe-, Of Swi/a and Jm'giter «f 

Charles Ckaifitl, and Marlin Men vleUoxsi. In smti Dialogues. 

*' i 226*. Os* Oddy &C..0. IjoHdoii) 180ti. 

<Tbis is another imitation to which the success of The Miseries of 
Tlmtmi Life has givqn odcasion. "‘As th’^ was an attempt to bold up 
to view the worst side of the,littlq,ii}ci(fentsof common life j this is 
ail attempt to hold up the best side. It is, executed in a siraflar 
style i and except that it wants the n^ly circyimstance to wAicb any 
'TnnsidSWbiv.^erit'in ibu,former was .iit8chf4 tbe originaUty iif,tl» 
iiica, it is not^xecuted in an inteyor manner. There are several 
tliingj iii.il '^oo good to be mixed with otliers of a contrary stamp. 
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